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OIIAULICS TIIB BALD (843-877 A,l>.) 

Ui* to tl\o prosont wo have told tho history of the Gauls, tho Gallo- 
Romans, and tho Franks; with tho Treaty of Verdun wo begin the history 
of tho French people. There now oxistocl in Franco, except the Northmen, 
who already wore beginning to appear on its coast and who established 
themselves there only in small numbers, all the races of which her people 
are formed, and all tho elements, Coltic, Roman, Christian, and Germanic, 
whose combination goes to make up her civilisation. Tho medley is even 
already too sufficiently advanced for ono to distinguish any longer the Gallo- 
linmiui from tho Frank, the civilised man from the barbarian. All lmve 
tho same customs and almost all tho same tonguo. The French idiom 
showed itself oJHoially in tho Treaty of Verdun. Law ceases to bo personal 
and becomes looal; national custom replaces tho Roman or barbaric codes; 
thorn are scarcoly any slaves; thoro are but few free men — wo shall soon 
see nothing but serfs and lords. 

But this Franco has no longer the extent of Gaul; the Treaty of Verdun 
lms oon fined if to the Schelde and tho Maas, tho Saono and tho Rhone, and 
the population within these narrow limits finds them still too broad; they 
wish to livo apart, for thorn sol vos alone, and nob to sustain a vast dominion 
which is crushing them and which thoy do not understand. 

Tho son of Judith and Louis lo Dcbonnaire, Charles the Bald, king of 
Franco sineo 840, was nothing but an ambitious man of tho people. Length 
of clays was generously bestowed upou him, as it had been upon Charle¬ 
magne, for ho reigned thirty-sovon years—but ho knew how to do nothing 
with his life. Dj hi cullies, it is true, were groat. Tho same year when the 
destinies of the umpire were moulded at Fontcnailles, Amur* count of Jaca, 
helped himself to tho sovereignty of Navarre, and tho Northmen burned 
Rouen—in 843 they pillaged Nantes, Saintes, and Bordeaux. At the same 
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time the Aquitanians clamoured lor a national king. Tho NrotonH had fouml 
theirs in Nomenoe, whom Charles had oxfiommumcatoa by Uw bis hops, but 
who defeated his lieutenants; and Septimanm had its el:uof in 1 oin 111 - d. 
The Saracens and the Greek pirates ravaged the south wlulo Urn No lh mm 
devastated the north and the west. And as if to fill tho cup o! misloi timo 
of which this age was the hearer, the Hungarians, successors oi tho Jlmis and 
Avars, were putting in an appearance in the east. 


THE NOimntfEN 


These dreaded pirates, the Northmen, wore the men whom hunger, tlnrst 
for pillage, and love of adventure drove each year from tho storilo regions of 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. In three days an oast wind brought thoiv 
two-masted slops to the mouth of the Seino. Tho fleet obeyed a kunin<j or 
king. “But,” saya Augustin Thierry, “he was king only at sea and in battle; 
for when the banquet hour arrived the wholo troop sat at the same table, mid 
the beer-filled horns passed from hand to hand without there being a first nr 
a last. The sea-king was followed everywhere with fidelity and obeyed with 
zeal, for always ho was roputed tho bravest of the bravo, like him who Imd 
never drained a cup at a protected firesido. 

“He know how to handle ships as a good knight Ills horse, and to tho 
ascendency of courage and skill there was added the power that superHliliou 
gave him. He was initiated in the sciences of tho ttuiuw. lie knew the 
mysterious characters which, graven on swords, would procure v in Lory, and 
those which inscribed on the stern or on tho ours would prevent shipwreck, 
All equal under such a chief, supporting lightly thoiv voluntary submis¬ 
sion and the weight of mailed armour which they promised themselves In 
exchange for an equal weight of gold, tho Danish pirates gaily travelled the 
‘path of the swans/ as their anciont national pootry called it. Now they 
hugged the shores and watched their enemy in tho narrow struilH, bays, 
and little anchorage grounds, from which they got thoiv luuiui of vikings, 
— children of the bays and creeks,—now thoy hurled IhunmolvoH forth in 
pursuit of him across tho ocean. Tho violent storms of tho North Sen 
scattered and crushed their frail ships. There woro always sumo missing 
when from the chief’s ship camo tho signal to gather together, but Ummv 
who survived their shipwrecked companions had no loss oonlidonoo ami no 
more concern. Thoy laughed at the winds and tho waves which could not 
destroy them. ‘Themight of the storm/ thoy sang, ‘aids tho arms of our 
oarsmen—the tempest is tit our service; it throws us whore wo would go/ " 

Some of them often, in the midst of the clash of arms and tho sight of 
blood, became possessed with a sort of mad fury which redoubled'llunr 
strength and made them insensible to wounds —ns if thoy saw revealed 
to their eyes the palace of their god Odin and tho shining hall of Val¬ 
halla. Others showed an irresistible courngo under torture, ami sang their 
death-song in the agonies of torment. Thus tho famous Lodbrog. when 
thrown into a ditch filled with vipers, flung proudly hack those words to 
hia enemies; 


“We have fought with the sword. I was still young when in tlm Kimt, 
under the stars of Eirar, we dug a river of blood for tho wolves ami invited 
the yellow-legged bird to a great banquet of corpses: tho sen was rod like a 
iresli-openea wound and the ravens swam in blood. 

fbave fought with the sword. I have seen lioav Aienlano (England) 
numberless bodies filling the decks of tho ships; wo continued the light fur 
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six whole clays and the enomy did not give in; the seventh, at sunrise, we 
celebrated the mass of swords. Vnlthiof was forced to bend under our arms. 

“We have fought with llio sword. Torrents of blood rained from our 
swords at Pnrtoliyrlli (Posth). The vulturo could find no moro in the 
bodies; tho bow thrummed am] arrows buried themselves in coats of mail; 
sweat ran over the sword blades. They poured poison into the wounds and 
harvested the warriors like Odin’s hammer. 

“Wo have fought with the sword. Death seizes me. Tho bite of the 
vipers has been deep. I fool their teeth at my heart. Soon, I hope the 
sword will avenge mo in tho blood of ASlla. My sons will rage at nows of 
my death — anger will rocldon tlioir visages; besides, brave warriors will 
take no rest until they havo avenged mo. 

“ I must cease — bohold tho Dysir whom Odin sends to lead me to his 
joyful palace. T go thither with tho Ases, to quaff hydromol at the seat of 
honour. Tho hours of my lifo havo run out unci my smile braves death.” 

Roligious and warlike fanaticism are hero joined together — these pirates 
loved to shed tho blood of priests and stable their horses in the churches. 
When thoyhad ravaged a Christian land: “ We have sung them,” they said, 
“tho mass of spears; it began at early morn and lnslocl till the night.” 
Oliftrlomugno felt those terrible invaders from afar; imdor Louis le Debon- 
nairo they grow bolder. Some of them sot up abodes, in 887, on the island 
of Walolioron, and made tributary tho river lands of the Maas and the 
Waal. ACtor 843 they came ovory year. From tho mouth of the Schelde, 
the Somme, tho Seine, the Loire, and the Gironde, they ascended into tlx© 
intorior of tho oountry. A number of towns, oven the more important, as 
Orleans and Paris, wore taken and pillagod by thorn without Charles boing 
able to make any dofonco. From tho Rhino to tho Adour, from the ocean 
to the Covonnes and tho Vosgos, all was devastated. They even acquired 
the habit of not returning homo during tho winter and settled clown on the 
island of Oissel — above Rouen, at Noirmoutiers at tho mouth of tho Loire 
and on tho island of Bioro, noar St. Floront. It was thither they carried 
their booty and tlionco they sol out on now expeditions. 

EDICT Oil’ MEIISEN (847 A.D.) 

Ghroiiiolora not understanding that apathy of tho Frankish nation once 
so brave, who now lot themselves bo pillaged by a handful of adventurers, 
could only explain these things on tho supposition that there lmd been a 
tremendous massaoro at Fonleniulles (Fontenay). 

A a peri de France lajlor 
Ft den tiaronz tail li meillor 
Ami trovcrhil Ilacnz tore 
Vinde de gent, Itonne a conqueire. 

,, . [Tlioro porishod the flower of Franco 

And tho best of all tho barons died 
And thus was tlio laud of Ilaenz 
Void of tho bravo — easy to conquer.] 

There is some truth in these words. Clmrlomagno’s fifty-three expedi¬ 
tions Intel used up tho Frankish rnoe, and his conquests, where always some 
of his warriors wore left behind to rule, had spread it over three kingdoms. 
Tho dissensions of Louis lo Debonnaire’s sons completed this dissemina¬ 
tion. Now there were no longer free men to bo found, because of tho terrible 
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results of so many wars, because in Urn midst of growing anavdiy almost all 
the free men had renounced an independence wluoli left them in isolation 
and consequently in danger, to become the vassals of mon able to pioUsol 
them. The Edict of Mersen (847) says, “ Every freeman may e loose a lord, 
either the king or one of his vassals, and no vassal of tlio lung will 1 m obliged 
to follow him in war unless against a foreign enemy. Willi the mthjoots 
thus disposing of their obedience, the Icing in civil wav vmnftmojl vmnvmwl 
and powerless, and as he was ns incapable of making the groat obey him un 
he was of protecting the small, the latter gathered around Uio former. I ho 
king’s vassals diminished.; those of the great lords increased. On allsidoH 
national interest was forgotten in solicitude for that of the individual. 
Rouen troubled itself little about the misfortunes of Bordeaux', SuinleH, and 
Paris, and that is why in this ago, as in the last days of the Roman Itinpiro, 
and for the same reason, namely the absenco of that common and spirited 
sentiment known as patriotism, a few small bands could ravage u great 
country. Charles tried to send them back by giving thorn gold; bul thin 
was the surest moans to attract them. The Roman JCmpiro hud done the 
same thing with the barbarians, and we know with whal result. 


THIS NOimiMISH s ALOIISS 

The number of true Northmen must have boon comparatively low, Himm 
they came from afar and over the sea. “But,” as a oliraniolor of tlui limn 
remarks, “many inhabitants of the country, forgetting their regeneration in 
the holy waters of baptism, plunged into the dark errors of tlio pagans: limy 
ate with these pagans the flesh of horses sacrificed to Thar and Odin, and Ionic 
part in their atrocious crimes.” And those ronegados wore tlio most to ho 
feared. They acted as guides to Iho invaders, they know how to foil l,ho 
ruses their countrymen adopted to cheat the grood of tlm barbarians, and 
showed even less respect and morcy than the latter for the religion and Urn 
people they hacl abandoned. Somolimos oven some of tlio powerful nobles 
wore paid by the Northmen, with money raised by tlio pillage of l‘Y(tm;o, so 
as not to be disturbed in their expeditions. 

The most dreadful of these pirates was Hastings, who ravaged Iho bunks 
of the Loire from 843 to 850, sacked Bordeaux and Saiules, Llirou toned 
Tours, which still celebrates to-day, on tlio 21st of May, a victory won from 
him, circumnavigated Spain and, robbing and burning the while, reached 
the shores of Italy. He had been drawn by tlio great name and wealth of 
the capital of Christendom; but lie mistook Luna for Romo. Hastings mint 
word to tho count and the bishop that his companions, conquerors of Kriiimu, 
wished no harm to the people of Italy and only wished to repair his Hlorm- 
baltered ships, and that lie himself, wearied of Ins roving life, wished In 
seek repose in the bosom of the church. The bishop and the count rofumul 
him nothingj Hastings even received baptism; but the gales of tho town 
remained shut. Some time after the camp was filled with IamoulalionN; 
Hastmgs was dangerously ill. Messengers camo witli tlio nows and declared 
at the same time that tho dying man intended lo leave nil his booty to tlio 
church provided his body might bo interrod ill consoeratod ground. Tim 
Northman a cries of grief soon announced tho death of their uhiof. They 
were permitted to bring his body into tho town, and Urn funeral ooromony 
was piepared m the cathedral itself. But when they had set down Urn 

thc P bislmn d w, uWl0 i n f ?- G Cll01l> ’ ^ astill ff s ^only rose up and struck 
tlio bishop down, while Ins companions, drawing their concealed arms, 
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Ulussucred both priests and soldiers. Master of Luna, Hastings perceived his 
mistake. Ho was made to understand that Rome was a long way off, and 
could nob be so easily capturod, so he set sail with his booty and at the 
ond of aovornl months roappoarotl at the mouth of the Loire. 

Charles the Bald had reunited one part of tho country, between tho Seine 
and tho Loire, under command of liobort the Strong, ancestor of the Capotians, 
in order to oppoao a more 
efficacious resistance to tho 
Northmen and the Bretons, 
a groat number of whom had 
joined tho pirates. Robert 
gained two victories over 
tho Bretons and dofoated a 
body of Northmen loaded 
with the booty of Brio and 
of the town of Moaux. This 
was tho valiant leader whom 
Hastings encountered on his 
return from Italy. Ho had 
just sacked Lo Mans whon 
Robert and tho duko of 
Aquitaine caught up with 
him at Brisaartho (Bout- 
sur-Sartho) near Angers. 

Tho barbarians numherod 
but four hundred, half 
Northmen, half Bretons; 
and at Rohorb’s approach 
they betook themselvos to 
a church and barricaded 
it. It was evening, and tho 
French pub off the attack Anoiknt Frjsnoh doorway 

until tho noxt day. Robert 

lmd already takon off his hclmot and coat of mail, whon tlio Northmen, sud¬ 
denly opening tho doors, throw themselvos upon tho dispersed troops. Robert 
rallied Ins mon, drove the enemy bade to tho church, and tried lo follow them 
in. But ho fought with bared head and broast and on the threshold was 
mortally wounded. Duko Rainulf of Aquitaine foil by his side (866). Hast¬ 
ings, doliverod of his dread adversary, asconded tho Loire and made his way 
as far as Clcrmont-Fomind. No other moans could be found of ridding 
France than by giving him, in 882, tho county of Chartres. But he even 
abandoned this at the ago of nearly seventy, to resume Ilia life of adventure. 

BEGINNING Qtf TUB ORIS AT RIEl’S 

The Northmen wore the greatest but not the only one of Charles’ troubles; 
tho Breton Nomonoo repelled all his attacks, crownod himself king, and 
left tho title to liis son Hdrispoe. The Aquilaninns elected as leader the son 
of their lato king, Pepin II, whom Charles the Bald had deposed. Driven out 
on account of his vicos, Pepin allied himself with the Northmen and Sara- 
cons to pillage his former subjects, hut ho was captured and shut up in a 
cloister. Charles recovered, for the time, Aquitaine, lost it, recovered it 
again and gavo it to ono of his sons, But the true masters of the country 
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wore Raymond, count ol Toulouse, who alsoruled ovor Rouoreuo tuul Quoroy; 
S count of Angouleme; Sanoho Mitaro, duke of Uasoony, whoHo 
capital was Bordeaux; Bernhard, marquis of Septimama ; Mamulf, dllko of 
Aquitaine and count of Poitiers; Bernard Phmlovoluo, count of Auvoiffiio; 
aU of whom founded hereditary houses, l'o the north of tlio hoiro, Umrlou 
had been constrained in the same my to constitute, for Roboi l tlio btiong, tlio 
grand duchv of France, from which sprang the third line of kmm. North 
of the Somme it had been the same thing with the county of blunders, given 
to the king’s son-in-law, Baldwin Bros da For (Iron Arm), and between 
fch© Loire and Saone, the powerful duchy of Burgundy for Richard tlio -Judge. 
Thus under Charlemagne’s grandson not only was the empiro divided into 
kingdoms, but the kingdoms themselves woro dismembered into now. 1 


EDICTS OF PISTES AND QUIBKZY 

Charles mads, however, more and moro the effort to retain in his service 
and that of the state the class of froedmon. In 8(13, the Edict ol Pistes 
ordered a census of the men bound to military duty. Tlio most ho vow pen¬ 
alties wore pronounced against those who deprivod thoso moil of their horHOs 
and their arms, and also against the artful onos who sought to avoid military 
duty by giving themselves to the church. 

This prince, so weak at homo, wished nevertholoss to aggrandise himself 
abroad. The king who could not wear liie own crown undertook to aoquiro 
others. At the death of the emperor Lolliair, in 8(15, the iuluuituium \yum 
shared between his three sons. The eldest took Italy, the second Lorraine, 
and the third Provence. The last only lived until 863, mid tlio king of Lor¬ 
raine until 869, and neither had any childron. Charles the Buhl tried, on 
their death, to lay hands on their dominions. Ilis plans miscarried in 863, 
but succeeded in 870, when ho shared Lorraino with Ins brother, Louis the 
German. In spite of tlio weakness and dishonour of his reign, Charles 
the Bald brought together again, at least on ono aide, tlio France which 
the Treaty of Verdun lmd broken up. 

Instead of continuing this polioy Cluirloa sought for Uio imperial crown, 
left onoe more without a wearer in 876. Ho sought it in Rome from (he 
hands of the pope, took on his return to Milan that of tlio Lombard kingdom, 
and as his brother, Louis tlie German, lmd died, ho attempted to annex the 
latter’s dominions to his own—that is, Germany to Franco. At this moment 
the Northmen took Rouen from him. IIo was beaten on the Rhine ; Italy 
likewise escaped him.* 

Unity existed only in tlio ambitious fancy of tlio fooblo Charles. In spile 
of his titles and liis crowns, his powor in Italy, Lorraine, and Provence was 
as much a cipher as it was in Gaul; the dismemberment of the kiugdoma into 
duchies and counties, and of the latter into viscounties, sw’cfiVs, and tHtj- 
Jifiunea, stiU continued; and, at tlio very moment when lie was dreaming 
of his ^grandfather’s empire, lie was finally completing his own destruction by 
changing the feudal system from a custom into a law. 

Before going to Italy in 877, lie assembled a diol at Quior/.y to formulate 
rules for the government of Gaul by his son, and llioro was delivered limb 
famous capitulary from which we may date tlio feudal revolution ; “ If one of 


deTefo^em^thBTivflnp^PnTmiar 2? or provinoo.s into tho royal domain Ih tlio story or tlio 

tatoloma to the chronological table for tUo dntBanndmSSh™ 
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our trusty subjacts,” runs this capitulary, “inspired by the love of God, desire 
to ronounco the world, and if ho have a son or some other relative capable of 
serving the stalo, ho is free to transmit to him his privileges and honours 
at pleasure. If a count of this kingdom dies, we desiro that the nearest 
relatives of the deceased, the other oflicors of the county, and tho bishops of 
tho dioccso provide for its administration until such time as we shall be able 
to intrust his son with tho honours with which ho was invested.” 

This capitulary olfectod no change in the existing state of tilings, it only 
confirmed accomplished facts and legalised a revolution which had its origin 
in tho customs of tho Gormans oven before tlioir entry into Gaul, that is 
to say tho transformation of fiefs into freeholds and tho acquisition of heredi¬ 
tary rights in duchies and counties. From this timo tho distinction between 
allods and foods bad no longer eitlior reality or importance ; as the son of 
tho count inherited not only tho domains but also tho ofheos of his father, tho 
distinction between tho magistrate sent from the Icing and the lord of 
tho manor was done away with; and tho titles of dulco and count no longer 
oxprossod inoroly an office, an honour, or a dignity, but sovereign rights. 
The feudal system was thus inscribed in tho law. c 

Such was tho condition in which Charles the Bald left Franco when, 
in 877, ho went to Italy, to fulfil the obligations ho lmd contracted on receiv¬ 
ing tho imperial crown. Fopo John VIII had begged him to drive tho 
Saracens from tho poninsula, and ropross tho aggressions of his nephew 
Carloman, Icing of Bavaria, a protondcr to tho ompiro. It is astonishing, tho 
persistence with which Charlemagne’s doscondants, in talcing arms against 
oach other, not only hastened tho disorganisation of their own stales, but 
accomplished tho rapid ruin of their house in Italy, Germany, and ovon 
Franco, whoro it lasted three or four generations longer than anywhere else. 
Tho campaign of 877 boro no result. Charles’ only idea after he got to Italy 
seems to havo boon to pillago the imperial domains. Abandoned lor tho 
most part by his vassals, ho was obliged to return to Franco, fell ill during 
tho return, and died the 6th of October, a few days after ho had crossed the 
Mont Corns. 

LOUIS II TO OAItLOMAN (877-881 A.D.) 

Louis tho Stammerer, given a share in tho throne during his fatlior’s life¬ 
time, was crowned by Hincmar at Compiegno in presence of most of tho 
groat vassals. By tho advico of Hincmar tho new king pledged himself to 
disturb no man in tho possession of his bonoficos or offices and to respect the 
liberty of tho churches. Ho was also obliged to malco a distribution of lands, 
ubboj'H, and counties “to whoovor,” says one chronicle, “demanded them first.” 

Charles tho Bald had worn four crowns, those of France, tho ompiro, 
Italy, and Lorraine. His son inherited tho first only. Tho imperial crown 
and the crown of Italy passed to tho hoad of a Carlovingian prince of the 
Germanic branch. Ludwig of Saxony contended with Louis tho Stammerer 
for that of Lorraine and the two claimants came to terms by dividing the 
kingdom on tho bases of tho troaty of 870. This treaty was renewed in 878 
at Fouron on the Maas. The south was troubled by tho revolt of Bernhard, 
marquis of Gothia, who took arms and formed a league of malcontents. But 
Bombard, count of Auvergne, and Boson, duke of Provence,took from him 
successively Gothia and sovoral counties which Jig possessed in Burgundy. 

Louis tho Stammoror, having fallen into a decline, died in 879 at Com- 
piegne leaving two sons, Louis and Carloman, of whom the eldest was sixteen 
years old. The seignours wore dividod ; some wished to proclaim tho young 
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Vrrnck winces, others to give the crown to the German prince, liiulvm: of 
Saxony P But the party of French princes was the most nuimnjom Um 

abbot Hugo, who was its leader, hastened to crown the two brothers. 1 wo 
aoDot- riugo, wno victorios over tlio Northmen, notably 

that of Saucourt in Yiniou, gave a lit¬ 
tle glory to these priuoOH. Hut thoHn 
advantages did not prevent the vecom- 
moncoment of brigandage. In HKfj the 
famous Hastings gave up the comity 
of Chartros, mid Carloman paid the 
others of his roco to take themsolvos 
off. “ They promised peace,” says tlio 
chroniolor sadly, “ for as many yours 
ns wo could count them one thousand 
pounds’ weight of silver.*’ The two 
Icings died by accident, bonis in HHtl, 
Carloman in 881. Ono laid governed 
tho uorth of Franco, the other Bur¬ 
gundy ami Aquilaiuo. 

CIIIAIILKS TirM PAT, KING AN!> 10U- 
L* 14110U <881-807 A,I>.) 

Those two 1 nul a brothor, (Diaries 
the Simple, but the nobles preferred 
a grandson of bonis 1« Udhonmbve, 
Charles tho Fat, then mnpurer ami 
king of Germany. The wholo heritage) of Oluulonmgiio was now minuted 
in Charles the Fat’d hands. But times had oliaugod. This man weighted 
down with so many crowns could not ovon inspire terror in tlio Norlhmmi. 

Charles bad already ceded Friesland to ono of Choir ehiofa. Another, 
the famous Hollo, a kind of giant who, as logend tolls us, always went 
about on foot because no horse could bo found for his mount, lmd recently 
taken Rouen and Fonloigo and killed tho duke of Lo Mans. At tlm 
approach of his countrymen, the now count of Chartres, tho former pirate 
Hastings, hastened to meet thorn and all marched upon Paris, which had 
already three times submitted to tho sack. But Paris had recently boon 
fortified. Great towers covered tho bridges (PoUl-l’onl and Pont-au- 
Change) which connected the island of tho city of Paris with the two 
shores. The Seine was then barricaded witli seven hundred lingo barges in 
which the Northmen intended to voyage into Burgundy, a region they had 
not yet visited, Tho inhabitants, encouraged by thoir binhop Gozlin and by 
Count Eudes, son of Robert the Strong, held out for ono your, Tim attack 
began November 26th, 885. Tho tower of the Grand-Pout, on Urn right 
bank, not being- finished, the Northmen assailed it. For two days tlmy 
fouglit there with great fury and Bishop Gozlin was wounded by u 'javelin. 
.Uie (Northmen were driven back and intronolicd themselves ’in a camp 
around the church of St, Germain rAnxerrois, where deserters soon taught 
tnem ail the knowledge of Roman military scionoo that had survived the 
ages. I he invaders first built a three-storiod rolling- Unvor, but whou they 
tried to bring it up to the walls, tho Parisians killed with arrows those who 

lt ' lhC i l tl ?I ad ™T { wiUl battering-rams, some under 
poitable screens covered with raw leather for promotion from fil’O, and Homo 


Louis lit ASD Ca.iu.ouak 

(From nu old print) 
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under shields in the form of the lloiuan tosludo. When they oame to the 
edge of tho mont they began to fill if up with earth, fascines, whole trees, 
and oven tho bodies of captives whom thoy put to death before tho very 
eyes of tho besiogod. While thoso farthest away drove off the defenders of 
tho battlements with a hail-storm of arrows and leaden ball, those close to the 
tower hammered it with tho rams ; but all in vain. The Parisians poured 
streams of boiling oil, wax, and molten pitch upon tho enemy; tlieir cata¬ 
pults hurled huge rocks which crushed the assailants’ screens and shields, 
and lot down iron hooks which tore away the coverings and made the enemy 
a target for their arrows. Throe blazing ships floated down to tho bridge, 
wore stopped by the abutting stone piles, and could not set it on fire. 

This hopeless resistance had lasted for more than two months when a 
sudden riso of the river carried away, on tho night of February 6th, 886, 
a portion of tho “ Petit-Pout.” Tho Northmen immediately rushed upon 
tho tower on the loft bank, now cut off from the city. Only twelve men 
were stationod thoro, but they held out for a whole day and thou retired, 
still fighting, to tho wreckage of tho bridge. Finally they surrendered on 
the promise that their lives would bo saved, but as soon as the barbarians 
got hold of these bravo moil thoy put them to death, Ono of them, of 
gigantic frame, appeared to ho a chief, and tho Northmen decided to spare 
nim ; but lie begged to share the fate of his companions. “ You will never 
got ransom for my lioad,” ho told them, and so forced them to kill him. 

Meanwhile reports of the Parisians 1 courage had spread over the land 
and others wore emboldened to emulate their example. Sovoral pirate bands 
which had loft the siege wore bonlon; fcho counsellor of tho emperor Charles, 
Duke Homy, succeeded oven in getting relief into the besiegod town, blit 
tho pagans still maintained tho blockade. Misery bocamo extromo in the 
city and many people died. Bishop Gozlin and the count of Anjou “p*msod 
to the Lord.” The brave count Elides managed to make his way out and 
went to haslen the omporor’s arrival, and when he saw the latter started, 
wont back to his besiegod people. The promised roliof finally appeared, 
Duke Homy at its head. Wishing to reconnoitre the situation himself the 
duke advanced too nonr, and his horso fell into ono of the Northmen's pits. 
Hero ho was killed and thoso who had come with him were disbanded. 
Paris was onco more left to its fate. The Northmen now believed that 
despair reigned there, and that they could have the people at little cost, 
They began a goneral attack, but the walls covered with valiant defenders 
proved insurmountable. They then tried to fire the door of the great tower, 
by honping up against it a great wooden pile, but the Parisians made a sud- 
don sortie and drove back the assailants and the firo at the same time. 

At tho end of long months, Oharlos finally arrived with Ins army on 
tho hoights of Monlinartro. The Parisians, filled with ardour, awaited tho 
signal of combat, whon the nows came to them that the emperor had bought 
with money tho withdrawal of their half vanquished onoiny and given the 
barbarians permission to “ wintor ” in Burgundy, that is to say, to ravage 
that province. Thoy at least refused to he a party to this shameful agree¬ 
ment, and when the Northmen’s ships presented themselves at tho bridges 
thoy refused to lot them pass. Tho pirates had to drag tlieir boats upon the 
shore and made a wide detour in order to avoid tho heroic city (November, 
88G). Tho bravo people of Bens imitated the courage of the Parisians and 
resisted tho Northmen for six months. 

In that year Paris gloriously won its title of capital of France 5 and its 
chief, the brave count Elides, laid the foundation of the first national 
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dynasty. The contrast between the courage of tho littlo oily and the cow¬ 
ardice of the emperor turned everyone against the unworthy prince. On 
all sides he was accused of indolence and incapacity. A great weakness of 
body and spirit had come over him. The vassals wanted an able unit active 

k'^hose of Germany and Lorraine, assembled at Ti’Umr, now Mam/,, m 
887, pronounced Charles’ deposition “ bocauso ho was lacking, says the 
Annals of St. Wnast, “in the necessary strength to govern t ie ompiro.^ 
The feeble and unfortunate emperor suffered the fate of the do-nothing 
Merovingian kings. He was shut up in the monastery of HotoUemiu, on 
Lako Constance, and died in about two mouths.'* Tlio ompiro of CJuirlu- 
maene was irrevocahly dismembered; its piecos served to form woven King¬ 
doms—France, Navarre, Cisjurano Burgundy, Tmiisjumno Burgundy, 
Lorraine, Italy, and Germany. 


THE FEUDAL IlfcUIME 

But it was not only the empire that was dismembered ; it wits also the 
realm and royalty itself. At llie close of Olmvloniague's reign, feudalism 
was not yet founded, but it was almost completely established at Urn deat h 
of Charles the Bald a half century afterwards. And this was because tlm 
progress of feudal institutions was singularly IniaLonod by the historical 
events we have just been studying. 

Royal authority at the end of Charles tho Bald’s reign was ruined, us it 
had been under the later Merovingians, for tho same reasons and in the same 
fashion. The king had no more money and ho had no more land to give 
away. He tried to take from the church, but the church resisted, Tim 
bishops assembled in counoil afcMeaux and at Paris in 840, in Uio early years 
of the reign, advised Charles tho Bald to send rnmi domiuici to make n thor¬ 
ough investigation of the lands of the royal lisc, which had been usurped. 
“You must not,” thoy told him, “let a stato of poverty, which does led, 
accord with your dignity, push your niagniliconco to clo*things you would 
not wish to do. You cannot havo attendants to sorvo you in your house, 
unless you have the means to pay them.’ 7 Here wo soo royalty reduced to 
indigence. The king himself recognised it. “Wo wish,” he said, one day, 
“ to determine, with the advieo of our faithful, how wo may live m our court 
honourably and without poverty, ns our predecessor did.”' 

Since tho reign of Charles tho Bald, public authority had disappeared. 
The kingdom, ravaged by the Northmen, tho Bretons, and tho Aqmtnniiins, 
was in the throes of brigandage. Brigandage had sunk so deeply into (ho 
customs of the country that oaths woro exacted from freemen not to attack 
houses or to conceal robbors. In his twenty-third capitulary (H57) the king, 
after speaking of tho infinite evils caused not only by Uio 'incursions of the 
pagans, but also by tho vagabondage of somo of his own royal subject, orders 
tne bishops, counts, and mis si to call together general mootings which every- 
one without oxception must attend. The bishop was to read to Urn gathering 
the precepts of the Gospels, the fathers, and Urn prop]lots against brigandage! 
The capitulary itself furnished quotations from Christ, tho prophet Isaiah, 
bfc. Augustine and St. Gregory. If theso woro not sufliciont tlm bishop was 
to add all those he might find himself, lie was also to threaten all hardened 

sinners with ^ nat ^ em . a » ai ^ to explain to thorn what a tumble punishment it 

was. On their own aide the counts and missi woro to road tho laws of Charlos 
and oi Louis against brigandage. 
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If those roatlinga had no effect tho guilty man was threatened with the 
sontenco of the bishops and the piosecution oi the judges. If he showed con¬ 
tempt for tho one or the other ho could he summoned to the lung’s presence. 
If ho rofuyod to cumo ho would bo exoludod from tho holy church, on earth 


! 



Ruins or a Norman Chuuoii, Francis 


as woll as in boa von. lie would bo pursued until driven from the realm. 
But to this there must bo ft public force, and such oxisted no longor; and this 
is why the Icing was compelled toreplnoo it with sermons and threats of hell. 

In no ago of history did tho weak have more need of protection than in 
tlio tenth and eleventh continues, and tins is why the Inst freemen^ disap¬ 
peared throughout a largo portion of Gaul, especially north of tlio Loire. 
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After having fled for a long time at, Uio approach of till) t<> '•>;« 

, GS t among the wild beasts, some stout-hoar tod had turned t) ton* bonds 



their’own. An eSict of 862 directed Uio counts and tho kings vassals 
to repair their old castles and to build new onos. Tho country \vn\ m \n 
covered with these strongholds against which invaders often ihmg them¬ 
selves in vain. A few defeats taught those bold people prudence* and they 
dared not venture so far amid those for Lresaos which had sprung out of tho 
ground ou all sides, and tho new invasion, now made hazardous and difficult, 
came to an and in the following century. The maulers of these ensiles 
became later the terror of the country side they Jiiul helped to save, Feud¬ 
alism so oppressive in its ago of decadence luid its legitimate term. ^ All 
power is raised up by its good services and falls by ils ulmsos. These 
hedged and walled-in castles were plaoos of refuge from tho Northmen, hut 
often also they became nests of brigands. However, little by little, out of 
the chaos came a new order of things. 

We have seen liow the king and his nobles assured IhonwtdvoN of tho 
services of a greater or less number of men by giving them bonofioos or 
rather talcing these moil under their protection by making them their 
vassals, One might be a beno/iaiary without being a vassal or a vassal 
without being a Ixmeficiary; in tho days of Charles the Maid there were 
vassals who held no land. Tlieso were tho vagi homines, ho ufUui nmutiomul 
in the prince’s edicts—-brigands in search of fortune and who transferred 
their loyalty from one noble to another at their ploammn It was to remedy 
these disorders and to organise these unruly members of society that l 'buries 
the Bald ordered every freeman to choose a lord and remain faithful to him. 

Doubtless it happened more often than otherwise Unit the man who 
received a piece of land made himsolf a vassal of tho man who gave it In him, 
hut the two states finally became much confused. One might ho at the 
same time both beneficiary and vassal, and take upon himself tlm very 
narrow obligations of one and tho other condition. Indeed after a property 
had been held for several generations bymouwho inherited lluur obliga¬ 
tions together with the land, it seemed us if tho lief, carried its rights and 
duties with it and communicated thorn to those that bold it. In the end 
the property, which always remained, was considered rather than lhe men, 
who came and went. It was no longer tho weak man who bound hiniHulf to 
the strong one but tlip little acreage to tho great domain, uml ooHniii for¬ 
malities symbolised this iiqw relation. Tho land became his in a miinimr to 
replace itself in the hands of tho groat landlord, in the shape of a clod of 
§?". or ^ ie branch of a tree, which tho potly proprietor brought himself. 
Hus land, so burdened with obligations, was tho fief. 

When France became covered with fiefs each property hud its own 
organisation ; it had its lord, great or small, and there was no land without 
its lord. Whoever had no land had no condition, for there was no lord 
without Ins land. Certain relations were established between the different 
no tr fc Ti re ^ Qre . som ( °7^ woro dominant and others which were Autui- 
n fi ^V vei V hoso of tho dukes and the counts, who 

nX kll ^ r T h \° h r0ya j ty had . thorn and who ruled as 

wbLtXri T duoh i? ? oua1 f Tlwir vassals and Uio Jailers’ 

» b y^ sais depended upon thorn before doponding upon the king. As for 
dukes and counts, they were the vassals of tho king, but us \[\q feudal 
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hierarchy developed, the obligation o£ the vassal became, as n matter of fact, 
loss strict. The duke of Burgundy’s vassals obeyed him; of course the 
duko of Burgundy would not make the mistake of disobeying the king. 

Such was tho great revolution tioeomplishod at the end of the ninth and in 
the tenth century. After tho deposition of Charles tho Fat appeared the great 
liefs whoso names we find over and over again throughout the whole of French 
history. Tho duko of Gascony owned all the counLry south of the Garonne, 
and tho counts of Toulouse, Auvergne, Pcrigord, Poitou, and Bern, the dis¬ 
trict between tho ffaronno and tho Loire. To the oast and north of the latter 
river everything belonged to tho count of Fore/,, the duko of Burgundy, the 
duko of Franco, and to tho oounis of Flanders and Brittany who exercised 
thoir royal rights over tho land. To tho kings remained only a few towns 
which ho luid not yet boon constrained to give away in fiefs. 

Tin? OIIUHOH 

In tho ninth contury royalty fell and feudalism arose; the former had 
lost its strength, tho latter liad not yet acquired that which it waB soon to 
have. The church alone had all tho power. She wanted nothing — the 
authority in knowledge and morality, the ardent faith of the people, rich 
domains — in fact, whilo ovorytiling was breaking up and civil and political 
society going to piocos, tho ooolosiaslieal body showed its unity and its healthy 
condition in tho Hfty-six councils which woro held in the reign of Charles tho 
Bald alone. The bishops, reasoning on tho right of tho ohurch to interfere 
in tho conduct of ovory man guilty of sin in order to correct and punish him, 
arrived logioally at tho protonsion that they oould depose kings and dispose 
of thoir crowns. They woro not only tho ministers of religion, but partici¬ 
pated at the time in tho administration of publio affairs. Since Charlemagne, 
who brought them into tho government of his empire, they may be found tak¬ 
ing part in all affairs and speaking everywhere with authority. These wero 
thoy who degraded and ro-established Louis lo Dobonnairo, who told at 
Fonlonaillos on which side justice lay. In 869 Charles the Bald, threatened 
with deposition by somo of the bishops because ho violated his own laws, 
could And nothing further to roply to this assumption of authority than that 
“having boon eonsooraled mid anointed with tho holy chrism, he could not 
bo over Hi row n on his throne, nor supplanted by anyone without being heard 
and judged by tho bishops who had crowned him king.” This right Arch¬ 
bishop Hincnuir, of lthoims, the most illustrious personage of his day, lmd 
haughtily claimed. 

Thin power of the churoh was a fortunate thing in these days, when might 
made right, for sho alone found herself in a position to keep alive the idea 
that justice was abovo strength ; and to oppose the aristocraLio principle of 
the feudal organisation, she put forward that of the brotherhood of man. In 
place of hereditary primogeniture which prevailed in civil society, she prac¬ 
tised election for herself and proclaimed the rights of the intellect. If the 
prorogativo of deposing kings which she claimod was a usurpation of temporal 
authority it must bo rocognisod that tho latter had no antidote but the sacer¬ 
dotal power, and the weak and oppressed no other security than tho protection 
of tho churches. When Lolhair II, king of Lorraine, put away without 
reason Queen Thiotborga in order Lo marry Waldrada, Pope Nicholas I took 
up the poor, betrayed, outraged woman’s cause, ancl at the risk of persecution 
established lier rights. While law was impotent and opinion without strength, 
it was well that somewhere then; existed an avenger of outraged morality. & 
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OAPETIANB AND OAIlhOVINClIANS (887-030 A.D.) 


Eight kings shared in the division of the empire through tho deposition 
of Charles the Fat. In Franco it was Kudos, count of J arm, who lmd hint 
defended tlmt town against the Norman* mnl^oso glory was Lo^ionoJ by 
contrast with the ignominious conduct ol Chailoa tho J at. 

Tlie aceession of Count Elides was an important faet llUllollgli i.vor- 

estimated perhaps, if one wishes to regard it as a bmlgo tmlwoim Itnul and 
_ 1 ' ? , , 1 .... TA i.l,« T?i*nnflh. I . unih nnt tlm hnmnmnir 


Strong at Brissarthe. However, apart from the foot itseJi, the rmgn oi urn 
first French king was certainly important. The NonimnH, turned loose upon 
Burgundy by Otahfcthe. F*A»ML gone atill CurUuic ^ they threw tlumwalvou 
upon Champagne which they wore proceeding to ruin with lire and sword 
when the new king attacked them in the defiles of the Argonno, near Mont- 
fauoon. A brilliant victory made a worthy beginning to his rmgn, hut that 
was all. Wearied by the fruitless struggle, ooeupiod else whore by the anx¬ 
ieties which Aquitaine gavelum whore through race jealousy Ida “usurpation,” 
as the monks of that time and the seventeenth oonLury historians called it, 
had not been recognised, and at a tinio when they placed at the head of acts, 
Christi regante: rege nulla (“in llio roign of Christ and absence of tlm 
king 1 '), Eudes finally adopted tlio Carlovingian policy and drove tlm Nor¬ 
mans back with his purse. What brought about his ruin was that he broke 
too abruptly with the feudalism that mado him king. Ilis cousin Vauohor 
rebelled against royal authority. Kudos could not understand that this 
authority was no longer anything hut a phantom, oven in his hands, and lm 
had his cousin’s head cut off after obtaining his submission. Tlm people 
deplored the light-hoartecl nonentity of a Oarlovingian king, 1ml n lnolion 
which formed in favour of young Charles the Simple, youngest son of Louis 
the Stammerer, waxed in strength until tho formor oountof Paris was obliged 
to capitulate. lie admitted his rival to a sort of partnership and at his death 
the kingdom of France returned to Germanic dominion, if we can admit, that 
it is still possible to recall tho Austrasian origin of Charles tho Simple (81)8). 

Under this reign tho people wore dually delivered from tho long Norman 
invasion, which slopped of its own accord, and by act of the invaders mllior 
than resistance of tho invaded. Since the tiino tho Norman vassals col¬ 


lected at the mouth of the Seine, the country round about hud boon nothing 
but a desert, towns abandoned, villages in ashes; one could travel whole 
leagues without oven hearing a dog baric. Since thoro was nothing moro 
to be got they ran the risk of dying by hunger. Thu Normans finally per¬ 
ceived with their positive spirit that it was hotter to take possession of tho 
land than to pillage its ruined inhabitants, and that it was worth more to 
make these rich territories valuable than to got sustenance from thoir ruins. 
Thenceforth everything was changed. Tho hoots from tho north brought 
colonists instead of pirates, and the peasants found in thoir midst a protec¬ 
tion which they could not have gotten anywhore else. 

. had. been \n operation for borne time when a groat omigra- 

tion was determined upon in the north, owing to tho subjection of all tlm 
chiefs under one head. The movement sot out in tho direction of Ncustvia 
under the leadership of Hollo, the famous soa-ldng — one of those who lmd 
assisted at the siege of Paris in tho days of Charles tho Fat, and had estab¬ 
lished a lixed home in that country. For somo years the now-comors kept 
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up their old practises. They burned St. Marlin of Tours, and went to 
Bourses and killed the bishop. Iloilo reappeared before the towers of the 
oluUolol. Finally ho came to an understanding with Charles the Simple, 
who gave him his daughter Insula in marriage and raised him to the rank of 
the feudal barons, by legalising his seizure of Neustria. Hollo became duke 
of Normandy, and the king of Franco's vassal, not without making the latter 
often fool that he troubled himself liltlo about the nominal suzerainty. 
When the time for doing homage came and they wished him to do it in the 
Carlovingian manner, by kissing the sovereign's foot, “No, by God,” 
exclaimed tho proud sea-king, and ho signed to one of his soldiers to kiss the 
royal foot for him. But the soldier, not less proud, seized Charles’ foot and 
put it to his lips without kissing it. The king fell back and his people 
remained dumb and motionless amid tho laughter of Iloilo and liis compan¬ 
ions 1 (912). The barbaric traits of tho Normans did not j>revent their 
quickly assimilating the semi-civilisation they found in their new country. 
Normandy was soon tho most prosperous and best policed province in the 
kingdom. v\s Ordorious VilttlifR says, a child could have crossed it in safety, 
a purse full of gold in his hand. There runs a tale that one day while hunt¬ 
ing Jlollo hung his gold bracelets on a Iroo and the}' remained there two 
years without anyone’s daring to touch thorn. 

Charles tho Simple lost no time in indemnifying himself for the cesBion 
of Neustria by tho acquisition of Lorraine which became Ids on the death of 
Louis tho Child, son of the emperor Arnulf 5 but ho did not profit long 
by this addition to his realm. JIo had made a favourilo of a person of low 
degree, a man named Ilaganon. Haganon, moro solicitous than his master 
to uphold the royal dignity, soon displayed tho desire of raising it, to his own 
profit, from tho state of subjection in which it was kept by tho powerful 
nobles. Two of tlm latter presented themselves four days in succession 
to speak with tho king and waited in vain at tho door of his bedchamber. 
Thoy finally went away thoroughly angry, saying that Ilaganon would soon 
bo king with Charles, or Charles a man of low condition with Haganon. 
Of those two noblemen, one was Henry tho Fowler, or tho Saxon, king of 
Germany, and tho otlior Robert, duko of France, brother of tho late king 
Kudos. 

hi 920, at a oourt hold at Soissons, the nobles assembled together, all 
broke tho blades of straw and throw them on tho ground at tho feet of 
Chavlos the Siinplo, declaring that,thoy disownod him as their king. Each 
took his departure at once, and Charles remainod alone on tho spot where 
tho assemblage had mot. Tlioro followed two years of hesitation, at the end 
of which llobort, duke of Franco, caused himsolf to be proclaimed king in 
tho oathodral of lihoims by his vassals and thoso of his son-in-law, Rudolf 
of Burgundy. Charles having rotirod to Lorraine, tho now king prepared 
to seek him as far as tho foot of tho Ardonnos. He did not anticipate any 
rosistanoo, 1ml Ilaganon purchased the services of a baud of Normans, living 
along the Maas, which Charles led in person into Robert's domains. 
A battlo took place 011 tho plain of St. Moclard (Soissons) near the Aisne 
(923), llobort, throwing his long whito beard over his coat of arms, seized 
his banner and Hung himsolf into tho m$16o. Ho fell upon Fulbert, his 
rival’s standard-bearer, when Charles cried out, “Take onro, Fulbert.” The 

f 1 ‘'In this uiiHoomly manner,” Hays Whites,0 “tho pfrato of tho Baltio, and worshipper 
of tho almost forgotten Odin, took Ida placo among tho ChrlsLlan chivalry of Europe as duko of 
Normandy and 0110 of tho twelve poors of Branco,” O11 his conversion Hollo took the name 
Of llobort.] 
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( , , , QOVOV *„ vn i n <y dode-ed the blow which Robert wan aimi»g, and 

Itl 'S EH* Chiu'los lh„ Simple M mQtog 

Srt’s son Hugh, hastened up with Ins brother-in-law, llonbort 
do Vermandoia^anT^enrained to the enA muster of the buLllo-lioUl, strewn 

Wlt 'onte two men wifo tcUlaimoel the title of lung that morning, olio lay 
cold in death, the other was dethroned by defeat. Roberts son sent to 
consult his sister Emma, wife of Rudolf of ho 



liia hands. Emma rojiliod that 
sho would pro for to hiss tho 
Imcos of hor lmslmiul mthor 
than those of hor brother, and 
Rudolf was made king (.July 
13th, 923). 

The ngod Hello was now 
minded of the homage wliioh 
ho had formerly hold so cheaply, 
and as faithful vassal loudly 
declared himself tho protector 
of tho vanquished king. Doubt- 
loss ho preferred mush a sov¬ 
ereign as Charles the Him pie to 
a oonnoolion with that power¬ 
ful house of tho dukes of Kmnoo, 
who moved everything at their 
ploasuro. Unfortunatoly 1 1 e(l id 
not have tho king in his hands. 
Charles had taken refuge at 
RontiwiLli the kingof (iormany, 
tho same Ilomy tho Kowlnr 
whom ho hud once kept Availing 
at his own door, lie wished 
now to malco use of Llm services 


of HoriborL of Vcnnamlois,who 


swore to replace him on the throne. Tho king sought Count lldribortat tho 
gates of St. Quentin, where the latter Icnolt and kissed the king’s lame. 
The count’s son refused to do the same and lleribort took him by the nook 
and forced him to kneel. Then lie conducted tho king into >St. Quentin and 
entertained him with great magnificence. Rut the next day lie had him 
seized in the night and conducted to CluUcau Thierry, whence tiny curried 
him to the tower of Peronno. IToribcrt then marched with Rudolf agonist 
the Normans, who were with great difficulty driven back from the lie- 
de-France and Beauvoisis. Rudolf believed himsolf mortally wounded during 
an encounter in Artois and the inhabitants of Laon saw him carried into their 
city on a barrow. Rollo died a short timo afterwards, leaving as successor 
his son, William Longs word. 

The count of Yermandois had not undertaken this pioeo of treachery for 
nothing, and had already obtained the archbishopric of Rhoims for his son, 
a child of five years. They placed the boy on a table in tho prowmoo of the 
bishops, and after stammering a few words of catechism, ho wuh oonsoovulud 
with the approbation of the onlookers. But oven this did not satisfy the 
father s ambition, who demanded the county of Laon for himself. Rudolf, 
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who was finding his restless mid dangerous auxiliary too powerful, feared 
perhaps the fate of Charles the Simple, and met the demand with a refusal. 
Thereupon Iloribert dragged Charles from prison, clothod him in rich raiment,' 
and took him to the court of William Longsword, who saluted him as king. 
This was all that was needed to decide Rudolf, who ceded the county of Laon, 
and Charles was put back m Pcronne. But when Iloribert tried to com¬ 
mence the same game again, Rudolf this time took up arms and pressed him 
so hotly that ho was obliged to flee to Germany. Thero now remained to 
him nothing but Poronno, but Henry the Fowler, the count of Flanders, and 
the duke of Lorraine interfered; Rudolf gave him back his possessions 
and died soon aftor without a male heir (9dfi). Charles the Simple had 
preceded him by a few years to the tomb (929). The vacant throne was 
for a second time at the disposition of the duke of France, who did not want 
it, sinco he found it much pleasanter to remain peacefully in real jiossession, 
pre-eminent as he was among the feudal lords, than to plunge himself into 
interminable controversies by placing on his head a crown which had become 
the target for so much contention. Rudolfs enemies, of whom we have 
mentioned but n small part, bad much reason to support the duke in this 
resolution. Hugh now remembered that at the time of the fall of Charles 
tho Simple tho latter’s wife Odgiwe had taken to England their son Louis, 
then a child, but now, after thirteen years of exile, entering upon his sixteenth 
year. 


XII15 LAST OATILOVTNdlANS (030-087 A.D.) 

Louis IV, surnamed Louis d’Oulre-Mcr on account of his long sojourn 
on tho other sido of tho Channel, occupied the throne eighteen years, but 
his reign was one long humiliation. Hugh exploited his generosity to tho 
king, as Iferibort had done about his treachery, and scarcely got him to 
tho shores of Franco than ho dragged him to tho duchy of Burgundy 
and made Louis invest him with it; and moreover Louis had the chagrin 
of seeing that his act was useless. Hugh tho Black, Rudolf’s brother, 
bravely defended his heritage. The royal signature served noth¬ 
ing Lo the duke of Franco who, armed as lie was, could only snatoh a 
few shreds from tho duchy of Burgundy. Thwarted in his ambition 
ho turned to other things and demanded the county of Laon. Follow¬ 
ing Rudolf’s oxamplo, Louis refused this demand, but for a still more 
powerful reason. The county of Laon was tho sole domain left the crown 
through tho usurpations of feudalism. Louis, who would have been nothing 
more than a stranger in his kingdom if this were taken from him, preferred a 
one-sided strugglo. Fortunately for him, the emperor Otto came to his 
rosouo, but not before ho was bosioged in his own city, and deserted by his 
most faithful partisans. Tho proseneo of tho imperial army saved him from 
disaster, hut OLlo when lie went homo did not leave him any tho stronger. 
Incapable of holding his own so close to the duke of France, Louis appeared 
before tho people of Aquitaine, always favourably disposed towards tho Car- 
lovingian kings, since they had nothing to fear from them and had shown 
no inoro preference for the kingship of Duke Rudolf than they had for that 
of Count Eudes. Well received every where, Louis nevertheless encountered 
but a sterile compassion, and must have thought himself fortunate in that 
the duke of Franco, bocome more formidable than ever sinco the death of 
Ildribei’t de Verinandois, was willing to await an occasion of revolt or rather 
of war, 

II, IV.—-VOL, XI, O 
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Tire history of frahoe (M2 . ttl8A . Bi) 

Meanwhile William Lragawoid had met a tmgio end, iWHi.SHi.mUal liy 

* ic . c vioiifinrc! ofipr an interview on ono of tlio islands of tho 
Arnulf, count of 1'landeis, aftei Dooom , )ej . M2 . If„ left ono 

son named Richard, only ten years old. 
The moment was now favourable for lsmis 
to assert the royal authority, inactive in 
his hands. lie appeared at onoo in Rouen, 
received tlio homage of tho young Richard, 
and mado himself tlm child’s guardian. 
Thopeoplo nearly besieged the house in 
which ho lodged when they learned that 
he intondod to tuko the boy back to burn, 
beta few tactful words calmed everything. 
But onoo ho had tho young duke in his 
palace ho used no more caution. Tho child, 
separated from all his Normau attendants, 
even from his tutor, found himself in truth 
a captive. The people who looked after 
him woro severely reprimanded on ono 
occasion for having taken him outside 
tlio city on a hunt for birds. ICvidonlly llie 
king’s intontiou was to strengthen the 
royal crown by putting it under the pro¬ 
tection of the ducal crown of Normandy. 
Osmond, Richard’s tutor, cut this dream 
short by a bold stratugom. Disguised ns 
a groom ho managed to got near his pupil, 
enveloped him in a bale of hay, and ear¬ 
ned him thus on his shoulders to the out- 
skirls of Laon, whoro horses were waiting. 
Touched to the quick Louis d’Oulrc-Mor appealed to tho ambition ol' Hugh 
of France and proposed to share Normandy with him if lie would help got 
it back. Hugh agreed, but scarcely was Louis established in Normandy than 
lie forgot his promises and sent tho duke back to Paris. But (ho king paid 
dearly for this breach of faith. At news of tho subjection with which their 
Neustrian brothers were threatened, tho Northmen sent a large fleet under 
the command of Harold, tlio Dane. Abattlo took' place on tho banks of tho 
Dive, not far from Rouen, in which the French were completely roll led (H-Jfi). 
Louis, wandering swordless through tho country at the will of his imvso, 
whose bridle had been cut by sword-blows, mot a soldier from Rouen who, 
anxious for the king’s safety, concealed him on an island in the Seine, where 
however he was discovered. The king’s liberty was negotiated with grout 
show by Hugh of Franco, who finally got him out of the Normans’ hands. 
Great was the surprise when tlio end of this fine devotion bcciimo known. 
Prom his Norman prison Louis entered another which Hugh was determined 
he should not leave until ho gave up tho city and county of Laon. A IVr this 
last misfortune Louis seemed less a king than a ruined lord. He filled tho 
German court with his plaints, wrote to Iho pope, and summoned councils. 
Councils, pope, and emperor all failed before Hugh’s will. Finally tired of 
the tight, ami knowing well that Louis would bo none the more formidable 
with it, Hugh gave the county back to tho king, who did not enjoy it for long. 

our years later, wlule pursuing a wolf on tho road from Rheinis to Laon, 
Louis horse threw linn and ho died from the fall (9f>4), 



Louis IV 
(From an old print) 
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Hugh had obtained a part of Burgundy on tho return of Louis d’Outre- 
Movj lio now made uso of the accession of Louis’ son Lothair, to liavo Aqui¬ 
taine given him. But this timo again, tlio royal sanctioji was poworless. 
William, duke of Aquitaine, recoived the invador in arms, and the war 
lasted for two years, when the duke of Franco died. He had named two 
kings and permitted a third to reign. Hugh Capet, his eldest son, inherited 
the duchy of Franco, and at tho same timo his father’s groat influence, which 
ho used in more moderate fashion. 

Ho never came into hostility with Lothair throughout the latter’s whole 
reign. Ho looked on quietly while tlio king avus active in tho east, west, 
and north, trying to get his hands on Normandy, seizing some territory from 
the count of Flanders, which lie had to give bade, and making military 
excursions into Lorraino as far as tlio borders of Gormany. This fruitless 
activity, this restless dosiro to attempt hopeless conquests, was in singular 
contrast with Hugh Capot’s power of repose. Ono would have said that the 
latter divined tho future and that ho disdained to forestall fortune by a 
single step in the beliof of what would come to him. 

In all this empty reign there is but one event that offers anything of 
interest. During an expedition in Lorraine (9T8), tho principal object of 
his covetousness, Lothair camo unexpectedly upon Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), 
where Otto II was then staying. Tho emperor was about to sit down to 
table when the arrival of tho king of France forced him to floe, and Lothair 
ate tho dinnor prepared for Otto. Otto sworo to sing to him benoath the 
walls of Paris suoli a I-Ialleluiah ns the king had never heard; and what 
soemed like an angry piece of bravado was really carried out. Tho emperor 
appoared with sixty thousand men upon tlio heights of Montmartre after 
having ravaged the country around Iiheima, Laon, and Soissone, and caused 
to bo intoned by a number of clorks the Halleluiah with which ho had threat¬ 
ened Parisian ears, and in tho chorus of which this wholo army joined. 1 
Paris was avenged for this din; for in crossing the Aisno, swollen by storms, 
on his return, Otto lost his booty, baggage, and all his rearguard (980). It 
is truo that lie carried away with him tho remembrance of tho most formidable 
psalmody of which history makes mention, and tlio honour of having planted 
his lance in ono of the gates of Paris; but these wero rather frivolous achieve¬ 
ments for the son of Otto the Great, and his Halleluiah would certainly have 
produced much more effect had lie taken his sixty thousand men to sing it at 
Romo./ 

The campaign, liowovor, was successful in having rnisod mutual disgust 
between Lothair and Hugh Capet, the latter finding himself exposed to 
incursions and ravage from tlio idle ambition and provocation of Lothair, 
who was unable to support him by any force; while Lothair, on his aide, 
saw that Hugh moroly protected his own territories, without caring for Laon 
or Lorraine. Lothair, therefore, became reconciled to Otto, held a meeting 
witli him on the Maas, and, as the prico of the emperor’s friendship, waived 
his pretensions to Lorraine, at which his followers’ hearts corcla Francorum , 
says tlio Chronicle of St. Denis,! wore much saddened. If the descendant of 
(Jharlomagne gave up his claims upon Lorraine to Otto, it was idle for Hugh 
Capet to remain in hostility with the German emperor. The latter, after 
his pacification with Lothair, had gone to Italy; thither Hugh Capet sent, 
proffering friendship and allianco with Otto. Tho reply was an invitation 
to the duko to visit the emperor in Italy: a roquost witli which Hugh Capet 

[lit must to stated that this incident, though related by many historians, la based solely 
upon tradition.] 
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complied, to the great anxiety and suspicion of Lollmir, who, aooouling to 
Richer,* used every effort to have Hugh’s return intercepted. I In, 1; tier 
felt it necessary to pass the Alps m the disguise of a groom, and thus 

Tet Otto II expired m 983. Henry of Bavaria claimed tlio throne, sotting 

. . * „ * r\i i _ rrr .. 1ml Inm \rta\vu nl n.tYi\ • niwl 


lowing year he was more fortunate; aided by iionuoru m j royoM, n« suc¬ 
ceeded in winning possession of the strong town of Verdun, Iroin the walls 
of which lie repelled all the efforts of the Lorraine chiefs to expel him. 
A gleam of prosperity thus shone upon Lotluiir, whon dentil curried Jum oil 
in 986. His eldest son, who had been crowned by anticipation several years 
previous, succeeded to the hopeful position of his father. Even Hugh Capet 
seemed inclined to restore his friendship and protection, as the iirsf net of 
the young king was, in concert with the duke, to march to the reduction 
of the archiepiseopal town of Rheims. 

It is considered by M. Thierry, who lias boon in general billowed by 
modern French historians, that the principal cause which about this time 
led to the enthronement of Hugh Capet as king of Franco or of the French, 
in place of the Carlovmgian princes, was the antipathy of race, and (‘specially 
that of French against Germans, which prompted Hits chiefs and the popula¬ 
tion of the central provinces to throw off tho yoke of the Germans, which 
the Lorraine or Belgian princes wore to a certain degree. A study of the 
records and chronicles of the time does not lead to this conclusion. On the con¬ 


trary, they prove beyond a quostion that the personages niul the party which 
were most influential in awarding the crown definitively to Hugh Capet, 
were precisely Belgian or Lorraine, and attached moreover to German interests, 
Hitherto the Carlovingian princes had maintained their held and influ¬ 
ence in then own circumscribed territories by the support, of the tu'chiopis- 
copal church of Rheims, which maintained its joalousy both of the duke of 
Paris and of the German emperor, labouring at the same time to save and 
to recover its church property, as best it might, from the counts ever ready to 
despoil it. 


Adalbero, son of Godfrey, count of the Ardennes, had boon promoted to 
that see, and had laboured to reform and rostoro it. Tho prelate Adalbero 
was not what his predecessor hud been, a dovotod partisan of the Guiio- 
vingian princes. He saw that they were too weak to protect the olmrcli, 
especially that of Rheims, which, situated botwoon the frontiers of two grout 
nations, was continually the spoil of both. Adalbero, connected with itU the 
German noblesse and princely families of Lorraine, was for preserving that 
province for the young emperor Otto; and hislotlorH of exhortation written 
by Gerberfc, addressed to all tho prelates and counts of tho border region, 
entreat them to resist all the efforts of Lotluiir and Louis, whilst recom¬ 
mending that they make a friend of Hugh, dnko of Franco. 

Policy so hostile to them on the part of tho prolate of Rheims excited 
the inveterate onmily of tho Carlovingian princes ; and, at length, Louis 
marched to reduce Itheims with an army that Adalbero could not for tho 
moment resist, for lie gave hostages to answor for bin conduct hej’oio an 
assembly that was to be convened. The prelate did this, iipmmmtly, in 
connivance with Hugh Capet, between whom and Adalbero there was hi all 
probability an early agreement to aim at tho sotting aside of the Carlo- 
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viugians, and tlio division bo tween llic Gorman omperor and Hugh Capet 
of the countries between Franco and Lorraine. Tlio great obstacle to the 
completion of such a scheme, young king Louis, was at this very time 
carried off .0 As the rosult of a fall from a horse “ ho was seized with a great 
pain in Ins liver and a burning fever; much blood flowed from his nose 
and throat”; he died May 21st, 987. Such is the simple account of the 
contemporary, Riohor.& But if Adhomar de Chabannes 1 and other more recent 
chroniclers tiro to he belioved Louis died “ the same death as his father, 
of a poisoned draught given by his wife.” This more dramatic tradi¬ 
tion has prevailed with the greatest number. The multitude were not 
willing to bolieve that so famous a dynasty could have come to an end by a 
burning fever or a commonplace accident. Botli father and son died most 
opportunely for Hugh Capet, and what we know of Lho moral tone of that 
century allows us to suspect anything: but the testimony of Richer lends 
all tlio more weight to Hugh’s justification, since the monk of Rheims is a 
partisan of the anciont dynasty and not of the Capets A 

The mooting of chiefs and prelates already summoned at Compiegne to 
hear Louis’ accusation of Adalboro took place. But no accuser appeared. 
Charles the uncle of Louis held aloof. By his conduct as lord of Cambray, 
which dignity he had accepted under tho suzerainty of the omperor, he had 
alienated tho clorgy, the French or Fraud, both of Laon and of tho duchy 
of Franco, as well as public opinion in general. He had made a lowly 
marriage, lived a dissipated life, and had, in fine, but few friends. Hugh 
Capet took upon himself to absolve Adalbero of the crime laid to bis charge, 
that orime being treason to tho Oarlovingian family, which was then m 
the thoughts and purposes of all. It was, however, judged right to defer the 
final decision, and to appoint another meeting at Sonlis, where, after due 
reflection and deliberation, a solemn resolve might be made. In the interval 
between tho assemblies, Charles oamo to remonstrate with Adalbero. The 
prelate repelled him as one given to tho worst vices and the worst associates. 
When the second mooting took place at Sonlis, Adalbero represented Charles 
as unworthy of the crown, which ho declared had never been hereditary. 
And no doubt Adalbero, as archbishop of Rheims, had in view the example 
of Hallo, archbishop of Mainz, who, on tlio extinction of the German Carlo- 
vmgians, had ronderod tlio crown of the empire elective, and attributed to 
the oliuroh and its metropolitan tho chief influence in tho election. Hugh 
Capet was therefore unanimously declared king in the midsummer of 987, 
and was solemnly crowned soon aflor at Noyon .0 











CHAPTER II 

THE FOUNDATION OF TIIE CAPETIAN DYNASTY 

[087-1180 k. n.] 

The period of 240 years —from live accession of Hugh Gupol 
to that of St, Louis — is described by Sismtmdi 1 as “a long inlorrognum, 
during whieh the authority of king was extinct, although the name continued 
to subsist.” A history of France, during this period, is a history not ot its 
monarch but of its nobles. And as yet those details are neither heroic nor 
important enough to be interesting. A duko Imd sprung up in Aquiluimi, a 
king in Provence. The establishment of the Norman princes has already 
been narrated* Betwixt them and AciuiUiuo, Anjou obeyed it warlike count.. 
To the north, the first Baldwin possessed tho county of Flanders betwixt the 
Somme and the Maas. The duchy of Burgundy was formed in iim oust ; 
whilst that of Lorraine was altogether indopondont of France, and held by 
tongue as well as r%ime to the empire of Germany. Taking away those 
provinces from the map of France, a central portion will be found to remain 
betwixt the Loire and the Flemish border. Even hero, however, tho lust 
Carlovingians possessed scarcely a castle which they could call their own. Tho 
counts of Paris possessed that city, as wollas Orleans. Tho counts of Vbnmui- 
dois, whose capital was St. Quentin, at this timo ruled (Ihanipagno id so ; but 
soon after that province came to increaso tho territories of flic counts of Hlnis. 
The only town that obeyed tho last reigning descend,mis of Gharioningno 
was Laon, and here they usually resided, unless when obliged to lake rnlugo 
at Rheims, under the protection of tho archbishop, against tho attacks of tho 
surrounding nobles. 

Charles of Lonaine, the uncle of Louis Y and solo hoir of tho OurtovingiuiiH, 
though thus prevented, of his rights, was neither friondlcss nor vanquished, 
lie soon took forcible possession of Laon and of Ithoims, from which Hugh 
Capet was unable to drive him by forco of arms. lie adroitly, however, 
contrived to attach to his interests Ascelin, bishop of Laon, whom 01 nudes, 
somewhat mistrusting, kept with liim at Rheims. A conspiracy, formed by 
Ascelin, was attended with complete success. Charles was sowed in his bo A, 
and, together with his nephew, the archbishop of Rheims, delivoiod ovor to 
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Hugh Capet. That monarch placed his prisoners in confinement at Orleans, 
where tho competitor, diaries of Lorraine, soon after died (991). 

These, if wo except a long quarrel respecting the archbishopric of Rheims, 
are the solo oveuts of the reign of Hugh Capet, which is supposed to have 
occupied nine years. Some modern historians regard the founder of the third 
dynasty of Fronch monarchy as a hero and a master spirit, whose talents won 
for him a crown. Others, amongst whom is Sismondi,* represent him as a 
pious sluggard, indebted solely to iorluno 
for his elevation. Doth are in oxtremo. 

Wo soo no proof of his heroism. But his 
was an iron age, ill which the exertions of 
individuals had slight power in changing 
tho course of events. Nor does it follow 
that, booauBo he was pious, lio was pusil¬ 
lanimous. Ho mado war on tho couni of 
Montreuil, to rocover tho relics of St. 

Kiquier, which that count had stolen. 

Hugh Capet compelled him to surrender 
them, ami himself boro the memorable 
remains on Ins royal shoulders to tho abbey 
of the saint. Such is tho account of tho 
chroniclers. But if wo ohaervo that Hugh 
at tho samo time built and for tilled Abbe¬ 
ville, tho monarch will not scorn altogether 
sunk in tho superstitious votary. 

“ Who made the© count ? ” demanded 
Hugh Capet of a refractory noblo, sup¬ 
posed by some to be Talleyrand, count of 
Angouleme. “ Tho same right that made 
thee king,” was tho bold reply. Such was 
tlui vnoaouv© of U\© wow mmreka nw- hoiieut n, utnq oir Ttstnam 
thority. The grcalfoudaiorics, in consent¬ 
ing to place tho crown on one of their own body, thought less of his elevation 
than of humbliug the throne. Their views wore sound, if they considered 
but themselves — short sighted, if they looked forward to posterity. Feu¬ 
dality ascended tho throne with Hugh Capet; and, despite tho precautions or 
intentions oC tho founders, the head of so powerful a system could not long 
remain powerless himself. Organised as society now was in regular and 
successive gradations of inferior and superior, a supreme chief became neces¬ 
sary to complelo the wholo. There was something wanting to crown the 
structure. Tho nobles imagined to adorn it with tho lifeless image of royalty. 
But their statue, like Pygmalion’s, took life as it became the object of venera¬ 
tion, and grow at length to wield its sceptre with a muscular arm. 

Hugh Capet had taken tho precaution to have his son crowned and conse¬ 
crated during his own life-time. Thus, on tho demise of the former, Robert II 
found himself tho undisputed king of France. The young monarch was 
one of those soft, domestic tempers which fate so often misplaces on a throne, 
lie had married. Bertha, the widow of the count of Blois, and was tenderly 
attached to her. The spouses had the misfortune to be distantly related, and 
Robert had been godfather to one of Bertha’s children by her former husband. 
The pope considered these circumstances sufficient to render the marriage 
incestuous; and he accordingly issued a command to Robert, desiring him 
to put away Bertha, under pain of excommunication. The popes had erected 
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s Nor was this mere superstition on cjioir paru : m miu w L wu.y. » ■ 
, chiefly bv intermarriagos that tho great aristocracy at tins tunc lUCTCiiscd 
h territories and influence. Every obstacle thrown m 11.o way of lluiso 


brought cansiaerame au.Yauutgu, uu«i m «'“vr",* r ; ,, 

Robert struggled for four or fivo years in behalf of Ins legitimate wiJo, against 
the terrors of excommunication ; but lie was at length compelled to ymld, to 
chase poor Bertha from his presence, and to take another v'lte, UmsUuuio, 
the daughter of tho count of Toulouse. With hor, a woman ol more spirit 
than her predecessor, Robert was loss happy. 1 he monarch dreaded her, and 

was even obliged to do his alms in secret for fear of lior reproof. ^ Urn ohm! 


amusement was the singing and composing of psalms, to which tho musical 



was most exemplary. lie was anxious to save his subjects from Mm crime 
of perjury ; the means he took were to abstract privately the holy relics from 
the eases which contained them, and on which pcoplo wore sworn, 11c sub¬ 
stituted an ostrich’s egg, as an innocent object, incapable of taking vengeance 
on the false swearer. 

Such are the facts which we have to relate of a reign of nearly thirty- 
five years. The good king Robert slumborod on his throne, with a want of 
vigour and capacity that would have caused a monarch of tho first two races 
to totter from his seat, or at least would lmvo transferred his authority to 
some minister or powerful duke. The Cape Liams as yot, however, unlike 
the Carlovingians, had neither powor nor prerogative to tempt the ambition 
of a usurper. The very title of king was unonvied. And whilst I lie 
sovereign led the choir at St. Denis, Franco was not the loss vigorously 
governed by its independent and feudal nobility, b 

HENRY I (1031-1000 A.]).) 

Robert’s son and successor, Henry I, lmd first of all to sustain a family war 
against bis mother, Constance, who put his young brother Robert, nit the 
throne. The church declared for Henry, awl the fauwvw UoWrl U\v> M-.vgniU • 
cent, more commonly known as Robert lo Diablo, duke of tho Normans, lent 
him the support of his sword and socurod tho crown upon Honey’s liniui. 
Henry vanquished lus brother, pardoned and granted him tlm duchy of Bur¬ 
gundy, the first house of which was founded by Robert. During this coign 
a famine made terrible ravage among tho French and in several places moil 
ate one another. Following this scourge, troops of woIvoh devastated (ho 
country, and the lords, more terrible than wild boasts, carried on their 
barbaric Avars in the midst of this widespread desolation. 

The clergy with difficulty husbanded their anger in calling tlm vcmgoaimn 
of heaven upon this state of affairs and in affirming a multitude of miracles, 
and finally, in councils, ordered everyone to lay down his arms. They nut 
orward the “Peace of God” in 1035, and threatened excommunication to 
those who violated so holy a decree. When the council in each province had 
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formulated thin peace deacons made it known to the people assembled in the 
churches. After the Gospel had boon read iho deacons mounted the pulpits 
and launched against infractors of the peace tlio following malediction: 

“ Cursed be they who aid in doing evil; cursod he their arms and tlieir 
horses! may they be banished with Cain, the fratricide, with Judas the 
traitor; with Dathan and Abiriun, who descended living into hell. May 
their joy lie extinguished at the sight of the holy angels as are these flames 
before your eyes.” At these words the 
priests who were holding lighted tnpors 
threw them down and put thorn out, while 
tlio people, seized with fear, repeated with 
one voice, “May God thus extinguish the 
joy of those who will not accept peace and 
justico.” 

But passions woro too rampant and am¬ 
bitions too indomitablo for evil thus to bo 
rooted out entirely. The Peace of God only 
multiplied perjurors without diminishing as¬ 
sassins. Five years later another lawknown 
as the “ Truce of God ” was substituted for 
it. The councils which proclaimed this 
did not try to stop the flow of all human 
passions but to control them and rcguluto 
war according to laws of honour and hu¬ 
manity. Recourse to force was no longer 
forbidden to those who could invoke no 
other law, but tlio employment of this means 
was submitted to wise restrictions. All 
military attack and shedding of blood was 
forbidden from sunset on Wednesday even¬ 
ing to sunrise on Monday morning, as well ns on all fust and feast days, A ' 
perpotual inviolability was accorded the churches, unarmed clones, and monks, 
while the protection of the truce was extended to the peasants, their flocks, 
and implements of tillage. Promulgated first in Aquitaine, this wiso and 
beuofioial law was adopted throughout almost all Gaul, where the lords swore 
to observe it ; and although it was often violated and soon fell into desuetude, 
it did much good in softening the maimers of the nation and was the finest 
work of tlio mediioval clergy. Rumour spread that a horrible malady known 
as the “sacred fire” would punish infractors of the truce. The weakling 
king Henry, through “unreasonable pride,” was almost the only one to refuse 
to rooogniso it within his estates, giving as a pretext that it was an encroach¬ 
ment of tlio clergy upon his authority. 

Tins Icing lias left no creditable impression upon history.** Save for a few 
expeditions into Normandy, most of which were unfortunate, he did nothing. 
In 1046 lie refused the homago of tlio dulco of Uppor and Lower Lorraine, 
and oven allowed tlio count of Flanders to declare for the emperor of Ger¬ 
many as suzerain. 0 

If is said that from fear of unwittingly marrying a wife who might be 
allied to him by tios of blood, lie sought one at the extremities of Europe, 
and married for his third wife the princess Anne, daughter of the grand duke 
laroslaff of Russia. Henry liad throe sons by this marriage, of whom _ he 
caused the eldest, Philip, to be made joint king in the last year of his life. 
He died in 1060 after a reign of twenty-nine years.** 
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Deeds of the Great Barons 



es 

had*usurped the ducafoi’own of Normandy by poisoning 
T Z I* chief barons at a feast (1028). By foi'oo ol (.norgy ™>' 1 
taoruduA to oppose® N-flmbbiamm Moused and, uuoouLoslcl Hovoroign 
of Normandy) interfered with all his neighbours. . , 

He upheld King Henry I against his brother, for which ho received 
the French Vexin in return. Ho sot out to oust Oaiiuto■ tho (trout from the 
throne of England for the profit of tho sons of Etholrod, Jus cousin ; lmt a 
storm having driven his fleet from tho English const upon tluit ol linfluny, 
he invaded this country and forced tho dulco Alain to do him homage (I ). 
In 1035 struck with remorse ho went to seek poaco of conscience at Jormul¬ 
lein. While returning he died in Asia Minor. Reflow Rouen, in one of tlie 
most beautiful positions in Normandy, you may soo a hill oovorod with shape¬ 
less ruins. These are the remains of Robertlo Diablo s castle, which, neoni fl¬ 
ing to tradition, was hauntod by evil spirits. The pluco is not far from (he 
spot where John Lackland is said to have stabbod his nephew. 

The son and successor of Robert the Magnificent was William ilio Mus¬ 
tard, who had much to do to obtain the obodionco of his vassals : the batt le 
of Val-des-Dunes, near Caen (10-16), finally rid him of his adversaries. King 
Henry, his suzerain, who fought that day on his side, soon found tlm young 
duke too powerful, and formed an alliance of all his enemies. This was 
the cause of numerous encounters between tho Normans and the French 
(inhabitants of the Ile-de-France), tho latter in every event sustained by 
the Angevins and the Bretons. The bloodiest of those emnbals was that 
fought at Mortemer in 1064. The king supported by the count of Anjou 
had entered Normandy through the county of Jivroux, while his brother 
Elides penetrated the Fays de Caux with horsomon from Picardy, Olmm- 
pagno, and Burgundy. 

Duke William met this double invasion with two armies— that which 
marched against Eudea encountered, near Mortomor, the French, dispersed, 
and engaged in pillaging. Tho Normans killed some, took others, and put Ihe 
rest to flight. Swift messengers bore tho good nows to the duke, “ When 
night had come he despatched one of his men who climbed a tree near the 
king’s camp and began to utter loud erics. Tho sentinels asked why ho 
thus cried aloud at an unseemly hour. ‘My name is Kamil de Ton'mis,’ 
he replied, ‘ and I bring you bad nows. Take your wagons and carls to 
Mortemer to carry away yoiu- friends who aro dead, for the French came 
against us to test the Normans’chivalry, and tlioy luivo found it much greater 
than they liked. Eudes, their standard-bearer, has boon put to flight in 
shame; and Guy, count of Ponlhieu, has been takon. All tho others have 



the sovereignty of Maine. 

Eudes II, count of Blois, desired to soixe the kingdom of Frovonou and 
altenvards Lorraine, and to this reconstructed Lorraino ho hoped Lo add tho 
crown of Italy. But a battle in Barrois ended the schemes of tho turbulent 
baron. Eudes was defeated and killed (1037) •> Ida wife Mono was able to 
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rocoguiso liia body among the corpses which sU’owed the held, and pay the last 
liononra to his remains. 

A prince against whom Kudos often fought, Falk (Foulques) Neva *— or 
the Black — count of Anjou, was cron more renowned. Thrice did lie make 
pilgrimages to the Iloly Land. On the last ho caused himself to be drawn 
on a sledge, naked, and with rope around the neck, through the streets of 
Jerusalem, whipped the while with great blows by two valets, and crying 
with all his might, “Lord have mercy on tho traitor, the perjurer Fulk.” 
Then he attempted to return on foot, but died on tho way (1010). Fulk 
had indeed many crimes to expiate. Queen Constance was his niece. One 
day who complained to him of ono of her husband’s favourites, and Fulk 
immediately despatched twelve knights with orders to stab tho favourite 
wherevor they might find him. Of his two wives, ho lmd one burned to 
death, or according to otlior accounts stabbed hor himself after alio had been 
rescued from a precipice ovor which ho tried to throw her; the other lie 
compelled by ill treatment to retire to Palestine. His son Geoffrey Martel 
was also a lighter. IIo tried by foroo of arms in 1036 to compel his father 
to cede him tho county of Anjou, but tho old Fulk defeated and made him 
undergo tho punishment of the harnesoar. The rebel son had to travel 
sovoral miles on all fours, a saddlo on his bade, to roach the count’s feet and 
implore his pardon. 

Geoffrey Martel, jealous of tho duke of Normandy’s power, united with 
Henry I against him. ITis successors kept up this policy and tho kings of 
Franco found the Angevin counts useful allies against tho Norman dukes 
— now become kings of England, at least until tho moment the counts 
inherited tho English crown themselves. It is related that Geoffrey Martel’s 
wife was fond of reading, but such was tho scarcity of books that she was 
obliged to give two hundred sheep, five quarters of wheat, and as much ryo 
and millet for a manuscript of the homilies. Tlio beautiful cathedral of 
Angers was begun under Fulk Nevu.c 

PHILIP I (1000-1108 a.d.) 

Philip I at tho ago of eight succeeded his father under the regency 
of Baldwin V, count of Flanders. Tho most important event of Philip’s 
minority, and one in which ho took no part, was tho conquest of England. 
The Norman knights were distinguished above all others by their immod¬ 
erate dosiro for warlike adventuro and tlieir brilliant exploits. Some of them, 
landing sixty yours before as pilgrims on the south coast of Italy, had helped 
tho besieged inhabitants of Salerno to drive off a Saracon army. Inspired 
by tho huooohs of their compatriots, the sons of a petty nobleman, Tancred 
do llautovillo, followed by a band of adventurers, wrested Apulia from 
tho Greeks, Lombards, and Arabs, and sustained with success a most 
unequal struggle against tho German and Byzantine emperors, who joined 
forces to exterminate them. They made prisoner the German pope Leo IX, 
dovoted to tho family of the emperor ITenry III; and, humbling themselves 
bo for o their captive, obtained permission to hold their conquest as a fief 
of the church. Robert Guiscard completed the subjection of Apulia and 
Calabria, and his brother Roger conquered Sicily, and it was thus the 
Normans founded the kingdom of the Two Sicilies and the pope obtained 
suzerainty over it. 

Norman valour was the talk of Europe, when William the Bastard, son 
of Robert the Magnificent, began to assemble an army for the conquest of 
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and ovon put to tor turn for the siilco 
of ransom. William recalled to 
Harold his promise, unpooiitlly in¬ 
voked the will of Edward the (lon- 
foasor, the lust Icing of England, and 
declared Ids willingness to abide by 
the decision of Urn church. Tlio con 
History, assembled at l.ho Eiderait, 
pronounced in William’s favour, and 
at Uioinstigation of the monk Hilde¬ 
brand awarded him tlm kingdom of 
England and sent him, together with 
a blessed standard, a diploma us sov¬ 
ereign of the country. A great 
battle fought between the two rivals 
near Hustings in L0(U> decided (ho 
miw. Harold lost UU liCo ^ uiu I Eng¬ 
land, aftora despomlo slmgglo, be¬ 
came the coiupiOHl ol tlm Noj iiuins. 
William divided the country into 
liefs for his barons and lcnigIlls, and 
thenceforth feudalism spread over 
England the network it hud already 
fastened upon France, Germany, and Italy. 

This great event inJlamed people’s spirits and disposed them lo adven¬ 
turous expeditions in distant lands, ft was the fororumior of the (hunudos ; 
although the latter had a nobler motive than the others, springing’, us (hoy 
did, from the enthusiasm of exalted piety. 

p A great revolution was taking place at this time in I ho church. 
Nicholas II occupied the pontifical chair at this momenl. He had for 
counsellor a monk who deplored the vices of the clergy and 11m degradation 
of the church as much as tlio cncroaolmionls of the temporal upon spiritual 
authority. This monk, this man so celebrated in ecclesiastical history, was 
llildebrand. Ho resolved to dopnve tlio princes and lords of every source 
of influence over the clergy, to strengthen tlio ecclesiastical liiorurohy, and 
to raise the pope above the kings of the oarlh, hoping thus (o regain for (ho 
church her virtue, her splendour, and all her powor. finch a project, of 
universal domination, which would seem like madnoss to-day, was in Hil¬ 
debrand s age a conception of genius. It was Uildolmmd’s glory to luive 
wished to tree the church’s spiritual authority from all temporal 'bonds; it 

irmv' C nnl e !S P f il a ^ leS i.T, ! ! Ss!gn y cl X variGfl *V ld lucohorcnt numbers for the slzo of Will lam’d 
? ne f , tb l ’ t H T E ™ s de , Fle ury, estimates it at 160,000 men. MoOurn hlatorJaiiH have 
cut this down to about 60,000, which is still regarded by some aft too hlghjf umtuim.iH have 
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was liis mislako to have listened too much to his own ambition in trying to 
onslavo the political government of the princes to ecclesiastical authority. 
In 1073 Hildebrand was chosen by the people and clergy of Home as suc¬ 
cessor to Popo Alexander II. He took the name of Gregory VII. 

Philip of Franco was leading a life filled with scandal and violence. To 
satisfy his unbridled desires he, like Henry IV of Germany, was carrying on, 
in contempt of Gregory's prohibition, tho moat shameful traffic in clerical 
heno/ices. Tho angcrod pontiff threatened Philip with excommunication. 
'I’lio colossal structure raised by tho pontiff did not perish with him ; his 
successors bound it together. IIo founded the universal monarchy of tlie 
popes upon a durable basis and on the ruling spirit of the time, and this 
domination ranched a century after him, its highest point. The Crusades 
contributed powerfully to hold it togothor. Gregory conceived tho plan of 
these, but it was not given to him to carry it out. The first of these memo¬ 
rable events took place in the time of Philip I and in tho pontificate of 
Urban II. Philip was not associated with the First Crusade; ho took no 
purl in any of the great enterprises which marked tho age ill which lie lived, 
and his reign offers nothing worthy of remembrance. 

In 107l tho widow of his guardian, Count Baldwin of Flanders, wag 
robbed by the latter’s brother, Iiobort the Frisian, and she had recourse to 
Philip. The king took up arms in her behalf and marched against Robert, 
but suffered a shameful defeat at Cassol. 1 He also fought a twelve years’ 
war with William the Conqueror, but it was a war marked by no memorable 
ovonl. William seduced Philip’s counsellors and partisans by offering 
them great domains in England. Philip on his side promised protection to 
the discontented element among the Normans and took the part of William’s 
eldest son Robert, in revolt against his father. After a truce and during ah 
illness of tho duke, tho king mado fun of the former’s extreme fatness by 
inquiring’ when lie oxpected to bo brought to bed. William heard of this 
and, furious, swore to bring the king ihe candles for tho ohwrehing. He 
assembled a formidable army and was sotting out to ravage Philip’s estates 
when he fell ill at Rouen and died there in 1087. When he was scarcely 
cold the lords who were with him departed in haste for their castles; liis 
servants pillaged his effects, taking everything but tlic bed lie lay on, ancl 
loft the body of tho conqueror naked oil the mattress. A poor knight 
found it in this slate and moved to pity covered it, at his own expense, with 
mourning robes and prepared to bury it. I-Io lmd spoken the funeral service 
and tho body was in the grave when a Norman named Asselin came forward and 
Niiicl, “This ground belongs to mo; the man whoso eulogy you have just 
pronounced robbed mo of it. On this spot stood my father’s house, this 
man seized it against all justice and without paying a price for it. In 
God’s name / forbid you to cover the robber’s body with earth that is mine.” 
This is a momorablo example of tho vanity of an existence full of greatness 
and iniquity — a striking sign of tho forerunner of the judgment which 
threatened, on tho threshold of the other life, him who had founded liis 
]lower on rapine and tho extermination and misery of a people. This 
William, conqueror of a great realm and ravisher of immense domains in a 
foreign land, only obtained a resting-place in liis native soil through pity \ 
those who assisted at his funeral had to lay the price of it upon his coffin. 

None of his three sons paid him his last duties, but waged fierce war for 
his heritage.** William Rufus succeeded to the throne in England, and his 

f 1 The trouble with Ttobort did not oncl until 1070 , when a treaty was matlo and tho king 
received tho homago of Flanders.] 
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brother Robert Oourfce-Heuse (Court-Hose or SliorUHoso) in i Normality 
But William was not content with his portion. lie invaded Noinuiudy in 
1090, and also disturbed the peace of the French monarchy by a vigorous 
claim on the French Vexiu and a war on the count of Maine VVlum 
Robert ioined the First Crusade he mortgaged his duchy to his brother, who 
oecunied it But William’s tenure was short. An arrow m the New 1* ovest 
ended his life (1100). Robert Courte-IIeuse hastened homo and resumed 
his rule but Henry I, the Conquoror’s youngest son who sucooodod William 
Rufus in England, thirsted likewise for tho paiornal dominions. In .1101 
he appeared in Normandy and two years later the struggle was over. At 
the battle of Tincliebray Robert lost his lands and his liberty. Normandy 

passed to tho English crown.« 

The death of the Conqueror was a groat causo of joy to Fhilip and 
enabled him to continue his indolent and scandalous career. I to had married 
Bertha, daughter of Count Florent of Holland, but tired of her and shut 
her up while lie eloped with Bertrade, wife of Fulk le Reeliin, count of 
Anjou, and married her. Pope Urban ordered tho dissolution of this mar¬ 
riage, and on his refusal to oboy a council assembled at AuLun in 1004 
excommunicated the king. Philip no longor wishod to wear the external 
marks of royalty; lie was afflicted with grievous infirmities, which ho recog¬ 
nised as tlio chastisement of God; so in 1100 lie associated his sou I amis 
with the crown, and thenceforth roigned only in name. A terrible fear of 
hell seized upon him. In humility lie renounced burial in tho Hopnlolivo of 
the kings at St. Denis, and died in 1108 in tho habit of a Honndiotino 
monk.d 

LOUIS THE EAT AND LOUIS TIIE YOUNO (tlOtt-UHO A.D.) 

Feebleness and inertness mark tho reign of tho first four (JapoliuMH. In 
the successor of Philip the raco began to partake in tho general activity 
of the age. 

The reign of Louis VI, better known ns Louis lo Or os, or the Fat, be/pm 
in the life-time of his predecessor. Ho was tho first French monarch that 
entertained any settled maxim of government, or whoso ideas reached a sys¬ 
tem of policy. His predecessors had boon tho creatures, tlm I’ollowers,‘ of 
events. Louis know how to control these. The whole effort ami aim uf his 
reign was to reduce the barons of tho duchy of France to obedience. His 
views did not extend to tho kingdom. Ilo prudently limited his exertions 
to the counties within or bordering upon his power. History may disdain Lo 
recount minutely the wars carried on by Louis against tho barons of Mont¬ 
morency, whoso castle rose within view of his capital, or against tho lords 
of Puisot, of Montlhery, or of Coney, possessors of strongholds within a few 
leagues of Paris, from whenco tlioy were wont to sally forth to the plunder 
of travellers and merchants. And yet, of all tho wars that adorn or sully 
the French annals, none was more wiso in aim, moro useful or important in 
consequences, than these petty enterprises of Louis. 

His first attempt was against the Burchards, lords of Monlmoronoy, who 
Y of St. Demis; and, if wo are lo 

lnvJnf fc lL Ch i!? ni< ; leS ° f the day ’ w . wUon r ° r illG mod, part in that famous 
rh rplf’ A, . Mo “ tm 1 oi ; eil J7 s * 0r ° im Picms spoliators and enemies of the 
lurch. Louis stood forth the champion of tho olorgy, and hrouiHil the 

omontilierv anrKU ^ ^ effoi ‘ ts (Urocto(l ll ^unst the olifttoau 
paC t 01 ^ 0 . W,1Q ™’ intcrrnptod all communication 
betwixt the royal towns of Paris and Orleans, greatly to the detriment 
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of commerce and tho annoyance of the townsfolk. Louis here took care to 
have a pretext also. He did not assert his royal authority and arm 
to avengo it. It was as the ally of tho clergy that he subdued tho Montmo- 
renoys ; it was as the friend of commerce, and tho avenger of the plundered 
burgesses, that ho besieged Monllhery. Louis XI did not use more policy 
and feint in his undermining of the aristocracy than did Louis VI; the 
lattor, unforlunately for his own fame, having only the smaller sphere 
of action (1101). 

Nevertheless, the name of Louis tho Fat stands oonnectod with one of tho 
most important revolutions in the civil history of Franco, vie, y the enfran¬ 
chisement of the communes or commons, us 
tho early municipalities were called. From 
him towns received their first charters; 
from his reign their first liberties date. 

In somo towns the bishops favoured, in 
some they opposed, tho enfranchisement 
of tho commons. The barons were, in 
general, averse. The king was obliged to 
wage a tedious war against the family 
of Coucy, which, by means of a fortress, 
kopl possession of the town of Amiens. 

Ho at length took and razed it; and tho 
seigniory of tho Do Coucys merged in^-v^ 
the township of Amiens. ' 

It was not merely by military exploits, /MiJ ^ 
and by tho elevation of the tiers 6tat or 
third estate, that the royal authority 
progressed during the reign ol Louis VI. / Mgwfp 
Tho judicial authority attributed to the 
monarch by tho feudal system, and exer¬ 
cised by him in his court or council of 
peers, made him the arbiter of disputed 
successions. It was thus that Philip I had 
extended his influence over the province 
of Berri. His son Louis interfered in the 
quarrels of the house of Bourbon, where a 

minor struggled against the usurpation of his uncle. Louis entered the Bour- 
bonnais with an army in 1115, took Gormigny, tho principal fortress of 
Ay mon do Bourbon, and compelled him to submit. Not since the early 
Carlovingians had the banners of a Icing of Franco boon seen so far from his 
capital* 

Tho continued rivalry betwixt the Normans, or English, and the French 
excited and kept alivo the warlike spirit of both nations. Henry I reigned 
iu England, and also in Normandy, which lie had usurped from his brother 
Robert. Louis took tho part of tho latter, as well as of his son "William Clito ; 
and mutual wars, or rather ravages, wero frequent, with intervals of peace, 
betwixt the nations, & Tho principal feud botween Henry and Louis was 
produced by accident. 

Battle of Brcnneville 



Louis VI 

(From r»n old ongravlng) 


On tho 20th of August, 1119, Louis and Ilenry found themselves unex¬ 
pectedly face to face on the plain of Bromnulo or Bremieville, three leagues 
from Lea Antalya. Henry descended from tho height of Verclive with his 
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sons Richard and Robert, five hundred nion-iit-avnm, nnrt Homo mhmtry. 
Louis, seeing that what he had long desired was now approaching, marched 
straight at the enemy at the head of tom- hundred knights, noomupamod by 
William Glito, who had taken arms to deliver Ins father from it long captivity 
and to win back the heritage of his ancostors. William do Grnspigny, a Nor¬ 
man knight on Clilo’s side, charged first with eighty moiwil-ariiw, liouo- 

- rr* T T _rt vwl aiYirtfri him U11RM 11 hUUV 1.11 f\ UMIf 


lowers. The knights - . , .. , . „ . 

impetuously on the Anglo-Normans, and at first caused thorn to give way, 
but Henry’s soldiers, closing up their ranks, pressed between them and over¬ 
threw the assailants, who were thrown into disorder by the alioor force of 
their charge. King Louis, seeing his follnwora in disarray and anxious 
to effect a retreat in order to avoid an irreparable loss, Hod at Cull gallop, 
leaving his royal banner and 140 of his knights in the hands of the oompmrors. 

“Of nine hundred knights who wero present at this battle,” says Ordori- 
cus Vitalise “there were only three killed ; for they were completely eased 
in iron and, moreover, mutually sparing ono another as much from Ilm four of 
God as for the sake of brotherhood in arms. Thoy concerned themselves less 
to kill the flying than to take them prisoners.” 

The king of the French, divided from his companions in Ids Rigid, lost his 
way in a forest (that of Lyons) whore a peasant, who did not know him, 
guided him to Les Andelys in the hope of a largo reward. King Henry 
bought the silver standard of Louis for forty marks from a man-ut-iirins, who 
had seized it and kept it as a witness of his violory ; but the next day 
he sent back to King Louis his liorso with its saddle, its rein, and nil the royal 
trappings (Louis had apparently changed horses that he might Hy without 
being recognised). And William vTStholing had sent hack to his cousin, 
William Glito, the palfrey which the hitter had lost in the battle, with other 
presents which King Henry had thought needful for an exile.'' Aflor this 
defeat Louis had to abandon William Clilo’s cause. Pope dalixtus 11 
arranged a peace and l-Icnry I ombarked for England with his family and his 
court. The journey is memorable Cor the loss of the « While Ship ” ‘(ItUnwhr 
Ntf) in which the most renowned knights and the heirs of the most ilhisl rious 
house of the Norman race, including the two sons and a daughter of (lie king, 
perished. One child alone remained to the bereaved monarch, Matilda or 
Maud, the wife of the emperor Homy V but aftonvurds maniod to ({onflYoy 
Plantagenet, count of Anjou.« 

Another enterprise of Louis, in llioyoar 1121, marks the rapid increase of the 
kings influence. A few years sineo he bad established his authority in 
the Bourbonnais : now lie extended it to Auvergne. In a quarrel betwixt I lm 
count and the bishop of Clermont, the laltor appealed to Louis, who sum¬ 
moned the count to his supreme court, and, on his refusal to appear, marched 
with an army and subdued him, as ho lmd previously the lord of Bourbon. 
The counts of Anjou and of Nevors aided him in the expedition. They feR 
no reluctance in carrying into effect the decrees of that courL of peers of 
w nch they formed a part. Louis was not so fortunate in his treatment of 
wanders as in Ins subjugation of Aquitaine. The Flemings, indeed, proved 
always intractable to French treatment whether or amity or hostility. Tim 

tha i J! rovi ™°' perplexed and curbed by the fmwardnoss of Urn 
townsfolk and the middle class, sought to taunt the family of Van dor Hinduu 

asserting they wero serfs. One of them replied by cleaving Urn young 
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count’s skull ns he knelt at prayers. There being no heir to the family of 
Flanders, Louis sought to give the county to William Clito (1127). This 
unfortunate prince soon after fell in an engagement; and Flanders passed to 
Theodorio of Alsace, a descendant of Robert the Frisian (1129), Louis 
VI died in 1137. It is strange that history could find for this monarch 
no epithet save that of the Fat, at the same time that it records innumerable 
proofs of a talented mind, of an active and enterprising spirit. 

Towards the conclusion of this monarch’s reign, forlune came to reward 
and crown his efforts for the extension of the royal authority. William, 
count of Poitiers, about to undertake a pilgrimage, from which he had the 
presentiment that he never should return, 
offered his daughter Eleanor in marriage 
to Louis tho Young, son of Louis the Fat. 

She was the heiress of her father’s posses¬ 
sions, which surpassed in extent and 
importance those of the king of Franco 
himself, comprising Guiennc and Poitou 
—'all the country, in fact, belwixt tho 
Loire and tho Adorn’. The marriage 
was celebrated at Bordeaux; and soon 
after it arrived tidings of tho deaths both 
of tho king and of the count of Poitiers. 

Thus Louis VII, or the Young, succeeded 
to dominions and authority infinitely 
more ample than those which his father 
had inherited. But the want of talent 
in tho son did away with all these advan¬ 
tages. Nevertheless he commenced his 
roigii with spirit. He chastised several 
refractory nobles, and resolved to support 
tho queen’s rights to the county of Tou¬ 
louse. Louis besieged that town. He 
failed in taking it, indeed ; but tho king 
of France, at tho hoad of an army, made his name and power known for the 
first time to the inhabitants of tho south. During a war carried on about 
tho same time against Thibaut, count of Champagne, an accident occurred 
which had a marked effect upon tho future conduct and character of Louis 
tho Young. lie had taken by storm the castle of Vilry, and set fire to it. 
Tho flames chanced to catch the neighbouring church, into which tho popu¬ 
lation had crowded, to preserve themselves from the fury of the soldiery; 
It appears that thoy had no means of escape. Thirteen hundred men, 
women, and children porishod in tho conflagration. Louis was horror-struck 
on beholding tho mass of half consumed bodies, and the weight of tho remorse 
hung over after upon him, and weighed down his spirit. It was the chief 
cause that induced him to receive the cross, and to lead that expedition to 
Jerusalem whicli is known in history as the Second Crusade. 

Not a single feat of arms marked the stay of Louis in Palestine, where he 
lingered till 1149, ashamed to return. The ignominy of this ill success, and 
tho desertion of his followers, fell upon King Louis; and he felt it, not to 
rally and rodeom his character, but to sink under the shame. _ He abandoned 
tho feelings of the monaroh and the warrior for those of tho pilgrim; refused 
at first to undertake any enterprise against the infidels, and stole from Anti¬ 
och to Jerusalem liko a Graven. If his subjects were discontented with such 
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weakness in tlieii sovereign, Eleanor of Aquitaine was still morn disgusted 
with suck a husband: slio refused longer to remain on any friendly terms until 
him t On his return the king repudiated ins wife, who l ad so dis¬ 
pleased him during the crusade. [Queen 1 leaner at once peti mned lie 
pope for a divorce. In 1152 the pope granted her w.sli.J h orlly aftoi- 
wtu'ds a new marriage transferred her duchy u£ Omm.no to Henry 1 lan- 
tagenet, count of Anjou, dulto of Normandy and heir to the English emwn. 
When, two years later, Henry entered into possession of his heritage, and 
afterwards added Brittany, through the marriage of olio of ins sons with 
the only daughter of the count of that country, ho found himself muster of 

almost the whole of western France, o 

Hence dates the rivalry betwixt the kings winch Alls up tlui mst of their 
reigns. But in that ago war tended moro to mutual annoyance than to con¬ 
quest: it was a livelihood to the needy, a portion to the powerful; ami 
neither were very serious or bent upon tlio destruction of an enemy, hernial 
rights and supremacy were also held in high respect; and the name of suze¬ 
rain, though but a name, often supplied to Louis the place of the armies 
of his vassal Henry. In time the church enmo to fling itself into the scale. 
The persecution and murder of Thomas a Bucket roused all (he clergy in 
enmity to Henry, and Louis took advantage of thoir aid. Laler still, the 
French monarch used the more unworthy expedient of exciting the sons of 
Henry to rebel against their parent; and throughout lie contrived to mipply 
by intrigue what ho wanted in martial spirit, activity, and power. Louis 
VII married Alix of Champagne, after the divorce; he was Jong without a 
son, and at length, so the story goes, ho obtained one by dint of prayer, 
When, the life of the prince was threatened by a fover, the anxious parent 
undertook a pilgrimage to Canterbury, to tlio tomb of Thomas a lieekol, 
for his recovery. The young Philip rcoovorod; but Louis, on his ictnni, 
was struck with a palsy, under which ho lingered for the space of u year, mid 
died iu 1180.6 


The Abbot Sui/er 


On his return from tlio crusade, Louis found his country iu a most 
peaceful and flourishing condition owing to the skilful administration of liis 
preceptor the abbot Sugar, whom lie hud left m charge of all'iurs/f Sugar is 
indubitably the most illustrious, perhaps, even, tlio only historian who Inis a 
place in the general history of France, and who roally’iuflm'iiml law desti¬ 
nies. Suck a fame cannot bo usurped; whoso possesses it nierils it. 

No great and lusting memorials wero raised in Franco by ,Sugar and his 
master, Louis the Fat; they mado no groat conquests, established no luoiito- 
rable laws; it is even a mistake to asenbu to them the honour of bring |)| U 
first to enfranchise the communes. This enfranchisement hud preceded 
them; it arose from causes beyond thoir control, fulfilled its destiny with¬ 
out their aid, and was as often opposed as seconded by them. But Louis 
the l'at and Suger, the ouo as king, tlio other as minister, were (lie liist 
since Charlemagne to havo a true and just perception of their position and 
mission, and to bind themselves to act upon it. Thin great idea, without 
which there can bo nothing of state or king, the idea of a public authority, 
devoted to tlio maintenance of public order, called to something higher than 
munstration to the interests and personal oaprioos of its temporary holder, 

nii^/°r iVed - by - t10 glftnt r\ a . 0f Chaplomoguo, but, despite his 

fhrr!In \ W “ B nolj for lum io l™t it into notion, to found a 

throne and a nation. Certain customs of unity, of regularity, of govern- 
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nient, in aliort, existed indeed in the earlier years of Louis le Debonnaire’s 
reign, but they soon vanished, society and authority alike fell into decay, 
and for two centuries there was neither king, kingdom, nor nation, Frank 
nor French. 

Hugh Capet, in talcing the title of king, laid the first stone of a new 
monarchy in the very heart of feudalism. But it was no more than a title 
of vague meaning and no import under him. lie had not tho force of char¬ 
acter, nor is there anything to indicate that he had tho design, to raise the 
sovereignty above suzerainty and reunite in one body the scattered members 
of tho nation. Under his immediate successors tho power of tho throne 
drooped more and more. In tho reigns of Itobort, Henry I, and Philip 1, 
ono can scarcely discern any traces of national and monarchical unity. Iso¬ 
lation and independence waxed stronger, not only in tho case of powerful 
or distant foudatorios, but also among tho nearest ancl humblest vassals of 
tho crown. Only tho feudal tie continued in force, a real and precious tie 
since it still maintained a show of confederation under a leader and pre¬ 
vented tho utter disnicmborment of tho government and tho country; but 
its influence, always more moral than political, yielded at the least shock 
and seemed even on the point of disappearance. With Louis the Fat a new 
era begins; the extonl of his power, oven the sphore of his activities, is still 
very rostriclod; the results of his endeavours are, for tho present at least, 
of littlo value. It is almost always in the outskirts of Paris, against tho 
simple squires, for the securing of a route, for the protection of morchants, 
that his courage and wisdom are exercised. Nevertheless in these small 
undertakings, and in certain others more romoto, wo can see a definite design 
of central and regular government; sovereignty separates itself from suze¬ 
rainty, and in its own name claims, though timidly, rights of another sort. 
It presents itself to us as a power general and superior, called to maintain 
justico and order, to tho advantage of all, and against all comers — a power 
all too weak for such a task, but awake to a perception of its dignity and its 
mission, and io a, dawning ol tho same in tho mind oi its subjects. Such is 
the true character of the reign of Louis tho Fat; ho did little for the liber¬ 
ties of tho public, much for tho forming of the stato and national govern¬ 
ment. Ho guided sovereignty in its first steps oul of a feudal regime, gavQ 
to it othor principles, placed it in a different attitude; and it is in this work, 
the development of which decided tho lot of France, that Suger ronderecl 
powerful assistance during twenty five years’ administration. 

He did not seem marked out by birth for so great things, his father, 
Ilelinand, being only a man of tho people, living, according to the most 
probable supposition, at St. Omor, where Suger was born in 1081. But even 
at that date tho church busied herself in searching out and welcoming, 
even from among tho lowest ranks, men capablo of serving and honouring 
her. Everywhere presont and activo, in touch with all tho social conditions, 
associating nliko with poor and rich, dwelling with tho humblo as with the 
great, she went forward to meet even childhood on its way, studying its 
varying dispositions, surrounding its earliest days, unfolding to it a brilliant 
caroer, the only ono which invited development of its intellectual faculties, 
in which every reward was accessible to merit, and, Anally, in which princi¬ 
ples of equality and co-oporation reigned. The monastery of St. Denis 
received and brought up tho young Suger; he passed ten years in the 
dependent priory of Lettree, and when, in 1096, Philip intrusted the educa¬ 
tion of his son, Louis the Fat, to the monks of St. Denis, Abbot Adam 
recalled Suger into tho abbey itself that he might become tho companion of 
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the young prince. Thu., sprang up between the chiUlron the intimnoy which 
TO, y to bf.il them together all their lives. In ; Lome returned to las 
MW’, house, and Suger went to complete his sl.ul.es in the mummtery o 
Florent-de-Saumur, whero the faiences of the day nourished under Abbot 
William. In returning to St. Denis in 1103 ho speedily booaino Urn e«nli- 
dlnb of Abbot Adam, who, not content with employing him in nil matters 
relating to the monastery, frequently took him to court whoro J’rmoo hums, 
vim now for four years had had a share in the throne, lent yol more close y 
the bonds that had bound him to his childhoods friend, from tins date 
there is no further need to trace the life of Suger; it is part of history and 
nearly nil tlio details tlmt have come down to us aro to be found oithov m Ins 
Vie cU Louis VIk or in the Panegyric written upon him by the monk William, 


Before his elevation to the dignity of abbot of bl. Denis, when charged 
with diverse missions either to ecclesiastical gatherings or to tlio court at 
Rome, or even called upon to defend with mailed list certain domains belong¬ 
ing to St, Denis against the brigand nobles who ravaged them, ho displayed 
m turn the tact of tlio ecclesiastic and tlio courago of the knight. Later 
on, when Louis lind constituted him his most intimate adviser, it suoms that 
so much power temporarily dazzled Sugor. St. Bernard speaks oi. his pomp 
and pride, and of tho disorder introduced into Ins abboy. “ The interior of 
the monastery,” he says, “is filled with knights, somotimos it is ovon open to 
women; one hears business of all sorts being transacted there; tlmro (juar- 
rols break out; lastly it is there that that which is Cmsur's is rendered unto 
Cicsar, without deduction or dolay, but novor unto God that which is God’s.” 
Whether it be that St. Bernard’s warnings aroused Suger from this first 
intoxication of power, or whether ho poreoived of himself the harm tlm 
scandal would do him, he did not delay putting an end to it. In t H27 
ho introduced drastic reforms into his abbey, compelled his monks to 
submit to them, and scrupulously conformed himself, and very shortly his 
power in the court was but vnovo firmly established by this episode. Proud of 
tho austerity of his morals, whilst at tho samo time profiting by bis influ¬ 
ence, the church cried him up on all occasions, and bishops and abbots of tlm 
most celebrated monasteries contemplated with equal pritlo tho gorgeous 
church rebuilt by him at St. Denis, and tho humble coll, barely fifteen feet 
long by ten feet wide, where he applied himself in solitude to religious exer¬ 
cises. After the death of Louis the Fat his power increased yet more ; tlio 
indolent and incompetent Louis tho Young shifting to his shoulders the whole 
weight of the government. 

Super's regency during this king’s crusade, from the year 1117 to tlm your 
1149, is the most brilliant period of his career. He (irmly upheld'the 
royal authority, rebuked tho usurpations of tho vassals, established some 
degree of order wherever his influence attained to, mot tlio king’s expenses 
in Palestine by his excellent administration of tho crown revenues, and 
the advancement of his domains, and, finally, won such fame throughout the 
length and breadth of Eiu-opo that porsona from Italy and Mug-land came 
to study the salutary results of his government, and tlio title of “ |,lm Solo¬ 
mon oi tho century ” was bestowed upon him by foreigners contemporary 
with him. Hitherto only illustrious bishops, or learned and subtle theo¬ 
logians had attained this European distinction by tlioir authority in tlm 
church or by their writings ; no other man had over won it on the sole merit 
ot his political conduct, and from tlio ninth to tlio twelfth century Suger 
remains the first example of a minister who won admiration for Ins skill and 
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wisdom from beyond the mountains and over tho seas. Ho did not show 
any anxiety to retain this absolute power which the king’s absence conferred 
on him, and, by a rare unselfishness, the interests of the stato preoccupied 
him more than his personal ambitions. Ho was himself opposed to a cru¬ 
sade from which he forosaw dangers, and had only yiolded at the instance of 
St. Jiernard’s ardent entreaties, the pope’s orders, and the prevailing opinion 
of the day. When certain of the nobles, Robert do Drcux, lus brother, 
among thorn, who had accompanied Louis, abandoned him in Palestine and 
returned without him to Franco, Stager never ceased from urging his imme¬ 
diate return to his dominions. 

“The disturbers of the public peaco,” he wrote, “have returned, whilst 
you, under bond to defend your subjects, remain as it wore captive in a for¬ 
eign land. Of what are you thinking, sire, thus to leave the flock intrusted 
to you at the mercy of tho wolves? How 
can you disguise from yourself the perils with 
which tho robbors who have outstripped you 
menace tho state? No, it is not permissible 
for you to remain any longer so far away from 
us. Everything here craves your presence. 

Therefore wo pray your highness, wo exhort 
your piety, wo call upon your goodness of heart, 
finally wo conjure yon by tho faith which binds 
reciprocally prince and subject, not to prolong 
beyond Easfcor your sojourn m Syria, lost a 
longer delay render yon guilty in the eyes of 
the Lord of disregarding the oath which you 
swore on assuming the crown. You will, I 
think, find cauao for contentment in our con¬ 
duct. Wo have placed in tho hands of tho 
knights Templar tho money which we had 
intended to send you. Wo have further repaid 
to the count of Vornvandois tho X3,000 which 
lie had lent us for your use. At the present 
lime your laud and your people enjoy a happy 
peaco. Wo lay in store against your return 
the broken victuals for tho fiefs dependent on 
you, tho tallage and victuals which wo lovy 
from your domains. You will find your houses 
and palaces in good preservation owing' to the an Officer of tiir King, Twelfth 
caro wo liavo taken in doing repairs. I liavo Century 

now reached the decline of life, but I duro ven¬ 
ture to say that the works I engaged to do from love to God and devotion 
to your person have hastened my old ago. With regard to the quoen, your 
wife, I adviso that you conceal tho dissatisfaction she causes you till such 
time as, restored to your realm, you can quietly deliberate over that and other 
matters.” 

Louis kept them waiting for him yet a long time. Sager had to fight 
against the prolensions and plottings of Robert do Drcux and his party. He 
realised that single-handed lie would not he able to hold his own, and boldly 
.summoned to Soissons an assembly of the bishops and principal barons of the 
realm. This genorous appeal to tho opinions and the liberties of the times 
had tho rosult he anticipated: tho assembly sided with him and strengthened 
him against his enemies. Defeated in tlioir purpose in Franco, they made 
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an attack on him in Palestine, this time within the mind of the kiu« himself, 
who, frivolous anti credulous, at first believed all thou- uccimUons, But on 
passing through Italy on Ins return to his dominions Louis received llminirli 
Pope Winns III, friend and admirer of Sugor, a completely dillcront im¬ 
pression, in which he was fully confirmed on arming in K muon by the good 
order which ha there found established, tho resources hnslmndod tor him by 
Sugar, and the eagerness shown by tho regent to hand over to tho king Ins 

rightful authority. , , , . TT i i »■ - 

Other ideas were al work in the old man’s brain. Ho had dwapproved of 
]ii s master’s crusade as fatal to the interests of the kingdom ; but tho misfor¬ 
tunes to the Christians in the East, and regret at seeing tho Holy hand on 
the point of once more falling into the hniuls of tho in (idols, preoccupied his 
mind continually. He conceived the idea of himself attempting a fresh 
expedition to Palestine, of raising an army at his own expense, of devoting 
all his wealth and influence to the cause, of inducing tlie leading bishops to 
follow his example, and oE personally heading nu undertaking tty which ho 
hoped Jerusalem would bo saved without imperilling Prance and his Icing, 
In tho narrative of William, his biographer, we can see with what ardour and 
perseverance lie threw himself into this project, even ufLer illness forlmdo him 
to hope for tho glory resulting from it. lie had already chosen the leader 
whom ho deomod most competent to replace him and had presented him with 
the sums of money collected for carrying out tho scheme, when death over¬ 
took him, January 12th, 1151, at the age of seventy,* 


EMANCIPATORY MOVEMENTS AFTER THE (JllUMADKM 

The grand movement of the crusade having for a while withdrawn men 
from local servitude, and led thorn abroad through Europe and Asia, they 
sought Jerusalem and found freedom. That liberating trumpet of (lie arch¬ 
angel, which was thought to have been hoard in the year 1000, Mounded a 
century Inter in the preaching of tho crusade. Tho village awoke at the fool, 
of the feudal castle, whoso shade hung heavy over it. Tho pililww mim who 
descended from his vulture’s cyrio only to despoil his vassals, now himself 
armed them, led them, lived with thorn, suffered with them, Onmimminn in 
misery softened his heart. Many a serf could say to tlm bnrou, “ illy lord, 1 
found yon a draft of water in the desert; I shielded you with my body at 
the siege of Antioch, or Jerusalem.” 


The Communes 

Humanity, then, began again to honour itself, even in its most mmorablu 
conditions. Tho first communal revolutions procot led, or closely followed, 
p*/ 6 ?' bogan to think that every man was entitled to dispose 

o, “ 8 1 •yds of Ins own labour, and to give away his own children in mar¬ 
riage; tkoy emboldened themselves to think that they had a right to ronio 
and go, to buy and sell, ancl they suspected, in their presumption, that it 
might very possibly be that men wero equal. 

Until then, that formidable thought of equality hud not come forth in a 
very precise and tangible form. We are told, indued, that the peusunls nf 
N^.ay.evoUod ui ,Uo year 1000, but they wm, easily pat. , v 

® I i . th ° oouul 7» jM’eraod the villeins, cut off their feel, 

and hands, and there was an end of tlio matter. Tho peasants, in general, 
weie too much isolated from each other; their jacqueries were always muiuo- 
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ccssful throughout tlio Middle Ages. Unhappily, too, it must be owned, 
thoy were too degraded by slavery, too brutalised by tlie excess of their 
woes ; their triumph would have been that of barbarism. It was especially 
in the populous boroughs, grouped round the castlos, and, abovo all, round 
the churches, that ideas ct emancipation fermented. The lay , or ecclesiasti¬ 
cal lords had encouraged the population of those boroughs by concessions 
of land, being desirous of augmenting their own strength and the number of 
their vassals. These towns were not largo and commercial cities, liko those 
of the south of Franco and Italy, but they had some rude branches of trade, 
somo. blacksmiths, many weavers, butchers, and innkeepers, in the towns of 
transit. Sometimes the lords invited skilful workmen to settle in their 
towns, such, at least, as could embroider a stoic, or forge armour; it was 
absolutely necessary to louvo those men a little liberty, for, otherwise, as they 
carried their all in their hands, they would have left the country. 

The growth of freedom, thou, was destined to commence in the central 
towns of France, which, obtaining their franchises by fair means or by force, 
roccivod the name of privileged towns, or communes. The occasion of this 
result was, generally, the dofenco made by tlio inhabitants against the oppres¬ 
sion and robbery of the feudal lords, and, in particular, the defence of the 
Ilc-do-Franco against Normandy, the feudal country par excellence. “At 
this period,” says Ordcrious Vitalise “popular communality was established 
by the bishops in such wise that the priests accompanied tlio king to siege or 
battlo, with the banners of their parishes and all their parishioners.” Ac¬ 
cording to the same historian, it. was a Montfort (an illustrious family, which 
was, in the following century, to destroy tho liberties of tho south of France, 
and to lay tho foundation of tlioso of England), it was Amauryde Montfort, 
who advised Louis the Fat, after his defeat at Brenneville, to employ against 
the Normans tlio men of the communes, marching under the banners of their 
parishes (1119). But whon those comniunos returned within their own walls, 
they boeanio more urgent in their demands; it was a mortal blow to their 
humility, to havo once scon tho great war-steeds and the noble knights flying 
beforo their parochial banners; to have put an end, with Louis the Fat, to 
tho highway robberies of the llocheforts ; to have harried tlio lair of the Do 
Coneys. They said, with tho poet of tlio twelfth century: “Wo are men 
as well as they; our hearts aro as great; wo are as capable of enduianco as 
they.” They all wanted some franchise, some privilege, and for this they 
offered money — which they contrived to find, indigent ancl wretched as 
thoy were. Poor artisans, blacksmiths, or woavors, allowed, as a matter of 
favour, to set themselves down at Lire foot of a castlo; fugitive serfs, who had 
taken rofugo round a church, such woro tho founders of liberty; thoy slinted 
tliomsolvos of bread to obtain thorn, and tho lords and tho king were eager to 
soli diplomas so well paid for. 

This revolution was accomplished everywhere, under a thousand forma, 
and with littlo noise ; it was only prominently remarked in some towns of 
Oise and Somme, which, being placed in less favourable circumstances, divided 
between two lords, lay and ecclesiastical, applied to tire king to obtain a solemn 
guarantee for concessions of Lon violated, and which maintained a precarious 
liberty at tho cost of many conturicy of civil war. It was upon these towns 
that the name of “ communes ” was more particularly bestowed. These wars 
are a small, but dramatic incident in the great revolution which was taking 
place silently, and under various forms, in all the towns of the north of France. 

Tt was in tho valiant and choleric Picardy, tho communes of which bad 
so well beaten tho Normans ; it was in the country of Calvin, and so many 
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other revolutionary spirits, that llieso explosims toolc phveo. / be Mmw in 
1006, then Oambray in 1070, gave the signal, followed by Noymi, Homitoih, 
St. Quentin, Laon, Amiens and Soiasons. # AH wrestod (joimmi mil olmrtors 
from their lords, mostly of the ecclesiastical order. Jn 11U the bishop of 
Laou attempted to repeal the communal charter lie had granted, somewhat 
under compulsion, three years boforc. Ills house was surrounded; tho 
nobles who came to his assistance wore killed, and the prolate hinmoH foil 
under the blows of an axe. The king came and tho commune was aholishod. 
But before sixteen years had passed the communal party regained tho ascend¬ 
ancy. In 1128 tho king ratified a new charter granted by tho bishop* 0 
Great or small, the Picard communes wore heroic, and bravely did they 
fight. They too had their belfry, their tower, not inclined and faced with 
marble, like tho mirmda of Italy, but furnished with a sonorous boll, that 
summoned the citizens, notin vain, to battlo against the bishop or tho lord. 
Women went forth to these fights, against men. Eighty women insisted oil 
taking part in the attack upon tho cnsllo of Amiens, and were wounded 
there. 


So, likewise, Joan Ilaehetfco fought afterwards, at the siege of Beauvais. 
A sprightly and laughter-loving population it was, of impetuous soldiers 
and merry story-tellers, a country of light manners, of light JhUioiia\ 
of good songs. It was their delight, in tho twelfth century, to .see Lho 
count of Amiens, mounted upon his big hovso, von taring boyoml the peni¬ 
le vis, and caracoling clumsily; thoroupon tho innkeepers and the buIchors 
planted themselves boldly at their doors, and startled Lhu feudal animal with 
their loud laughter. 

It has been said that the king founded the communes, hut tho reverse is, 
rather, the fact — it was the communes that founded the king ; without thorn 
he could not have repulsed tho Normans. Those conquerors of England and 
of the Two Sicilies would, probably, liavo conquered Eiuneo ; it was tho 
communes, or, to employ a more goncral and more exact word, it was the 
bourgeoisies which, under the banner oEllio parish saint, achieved the security 
of public peace between the Oise and the Eoiro ; and the king, mounted on 
horseback, carried the banner of the abbey of St. Denis, at Urn head of the 
lords. A vassal, as count of Voxin, abbot of St. Martin do Tours, can on of 
St. Quentin, defender of the churches, ho waged holy war against the brigand¬ 
age of tho lords of Montmorency and Puiset, and against the oxuiwuldo 
ferocity of the Coucys. Ho had upon his side the nascent /wm/cmsiV mid lhu 
church; feudalism had had all the rost, all tho strong lit ami Urn glory ; 
tho poor helpless king was smothered between the vast domination,s of ids 
vassals. 


Philosophy and Thought; Ahdanl and St. Her nurd 

The chain of free-tlnnkors, broken, It would room, after dolmunos Seolns, 
s ,* 8 l ' cui dtcd by tho great Gcrborl, who boenino pope in the your 
1Q0Q. Educated at Cordova, and admitted a master at Illumes, (Jorbort had 
ior disciple Fnlbert of Chartres, whoso pupil Bmmgcr ( Borengai'ins I of 
Tours affrighted the church by tho first doubt cast upon tho KuolmrwU 
boon atlor, the canon Rossclin of Coinpiegno dared to touch upon the question 
, rpi c . U°. taught, moreover, that general ideas were but words : 

1 he virtuous man is a reality ; virtue is but a sound.” This Ml ioIWiii 
gave a violent shock to all poetry, to all religion ; it accustomed men lo 
see nothing but personifications in those ideas that had boon regarded ns 
real things; it was nothing loss than a transition from poetry to prose. 
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This logical heresy inspired the contemporaries of the First Crusade with 
horror ; nominalism, as it was called, was stifled for a while. 

Champions were not wanting to the church against tlio innovators. The 
Lombards, Lanfranc and St. Anselm, both of them archbishops of Canter¬ 
bury, combated Borengcr and Rossclin. St. Anselm, an original genius, 
anticipated the famous argument of Descartes, for the existence of God : 
“If God did not exist, I could not conceive him.” It was a great delight for 
him to have made this discovery, after a long lit of sleeplessness. Another 
conflict of an intellectual kind, and ono of a much graver nature, was about 
to begin, so soon as the question should havo come down from politics to 
theology and morals, and the very morality of Christianity should havo been 
brought in question. Thus, Felagius came after Arius, and Abelard after 
Borengcr. 

The church seemed at peaco ; the school of Laon and that of Paris were 
occupied by two pupils of St. Anselm of Canterbury, Anselm of Laon, and 
William of Olmmpoaux. Great signs and tokens, however, were appearing ; 
the Vaudois had translated the Bible into the vulgar tongue ; the Institutes 
wore also translated, and law was taught, simultaneously with theology, at 
Orleans and at Angers. The more existence of the school of Paris was an im¬ 
mense innovation and danger. The ideas which, till then, had been dispersed, 
and exposed to close insxioction in tlio various ecclesiastical schools, were 
about to converge to a centre. Tlio conquests of the Normans and the First 
Crusade had carried that potent philosophic idiom every where — into Eng¬ 
land, into Sicily, into Jerusalem. This circumstance alone gave Franco, 
especially central France and Paris, an immense attractive force. Tho 
French of Paris became gradually provorbial 5 feudalism had found its 
political centre in tho royal city, and that city was now about to become the 
capital of human thought. 

lie who began this revolution was not a priest 1 he was a handsome young 
man, of brilliant and engaging qualities, and of noble race. No one, like 
him, could write loyo verses in the vulgar tongue, and ho sang them himself ; 
then his erudition was extraordinary for tho times — he was the only man 
who knew Greek and Hebrew . 1 Perhaps he lmd frequented tho Jewish 
schools ((hero wero many of thorn in tlio south), or the rabbis of Troyes, 
Vitry, or Orleans. There wore then two principal schools in Paris j the 
old episcopal school of Notre Dame, and that of St. Genevieve, on the moun¬ 
tain, wlicro William of Olmmpoaux was in tho zenith of his fame. Abelard 
bocumo ono of his pupils, laid his doubts boforo him, puzzledliis master, made 
sport of him, and put him to silence. lie would have done tho same with 
Anselm of Lnon, had not tho professor, who was a bishop, expelled him 
from liis diocese. Tims did tho knight-errant of dialectics go about 
unhorsing the most famous champions. lie says himself thatch© renounced 
tho other kind of tilting, that of the tournaments, only from his love for the 
war of words. Thenceforth, victorious and unrivalled, he taught at Paris 
and at M 0 U 111 , where Louis tho Fat resided, and where the lords were 
beginning to gatlior in great numbers. These knights encouraged a man 
of their own order, who had beaten tho priests upon their own ground, and 
who put the most soil-sufficient of tho clerks to silence. 

Tho whole body of Christianity was at stake; it was attacked at its base. 
If original sin, as Abelard said, was not a sin, but a penally, tliat penalty 

p Sho (Ilclolae) was pci feet mistress of Latin and knew enough Greek and Hebrew to foim 
(ho basis ol lior future proficiency. Ho (Abolaid) knew nothing of Greek or Ilobiew, although 
all his biographois except M. lMmusat assurao that ho knew them both. — G. W. Lewes, q 
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was unjust, and redemption was useless. Abelard defended ' 
—k ™ . Jjiit lie justified Christianity by moans of 


[iin-iwo a.i>] 
dmsoir from 
such rouble 


means ot cue ammne/wum «««> —* . ; - — ■ n . .... 

and faith. And so, then, man was no longer guilty j the llosh was JUhLiIkhI 
and restored to honour; all (lie sufferings with which men bad immolated 
themselves were superfluous. What became of so many voluntary martyrs, 
so many fastings and morti&oaUans— the vigils of monks, Mm tribulations 
of hermits, tho countless tears shed before God? AIL was vanity—-monkery. 
Gorl was an amiable and easy God, who hud nothing to do with all this. 

The church was then under the away of it monk, a simple abbot of Olnir- 
vfttix, St. Bernard. Ho was of noble birth, like Abelard, n native of Upper 
Burgundy. He had been brought up in the puissant house of thteuux, the 
Bister and rival of Climy, which sent forth so many illustrious preachers, and 



of Wormwood?’ Thoro he was free to load that life of sorrows that wus 
needful to him: nothing could win him from it; never would lie hoar of 
being anything else than a monk, though ho might have become archbishop 
and pope. Constrained to reply to all tho kings who consulted him, ho 
found himself all-potent in spite of himnolf, and condemned to govern Mumpo. 
A letter from St. Bernard made tho army of the king of bnmeo withdraw 
from Champagne. Whon schism broke out, by the simultaneous ekivntion 
of Innocent;II and of Anaclotua, St. Bernard was appointed by the ehureh of 
Franco to choose between them, and ho eiioso Innocent, But these were 
not his greatest affairs, as Ilia letters inform us; ho lent, not gave, himself to 
tho world; his love and Ida treasure wore elsewhere, laving in the inward 
life, in prayer tuid tjtwriliee, no one could make luuwuU nuire alone in the 
midst of bustle; tho senses no longer spoke to him of the world. No walked 
a whole day, says his biographer, along the Baku of Luinmnuo, and in l.ho 
evening lie asked where the lake was. Ho drank oil for wal nr, mid I »nh clot¬ 
ted blood for butter. lie could hardly mipporlhinmnlf emet, and yot bn found 
strength to preach the emsado to a hundred thousand men. Tim niultifiido 
thought it was a spirit, rather tlinn a man they saw, when lm appeared Mum 
before them, with Ins red and while board, bis fair and hoary limr; meagre 
ami weak, with but a scarcely visible indication of life upon In’s cheeks. 
Ilis sermons -were tornblo; mothers kept their sons away from Miem, mid 
wives their husbands; they would else have all followed him to tlm monas¬ 
teries. As for him, whon ho hail soul forth Min breath of life over l.ho mul¬ 
ti Uule, he returned with speed to Chiirvaux, reconstructed liiii lil.llo hut of 
houghs and foliage near tho convent, and assuaged a little his Invo-shik soul 
in writing the exposition of tho “Song of Songs” which employed his 
whole life. 1 ■' 

Imagine with what grief such a man must have heard of Aludurd’s suc¬ 
cess—-of tho usurpations of logic ovor religion; the prosaic victory of 
reasoning over faith; tho flame of the sacrifice becoming stilled and extin¬ 
guished in the world. It was robbing him of his (h«t. St. Bernard vim 
not to be compared with Ins rival as a logician; but the Into himself 
wi ought his own downfall, lie undertook to deduce iU ronsommn.vH from 
ins doctrme, and ho applied it to his conduct in life. 1 lo bad reached that 
excess of prosperity m which tho infatuation common to our nature plunges 
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us into some great fault. Everything succeeded with him; men held their 
peace before him; women all regarded with looks of love an engaging, 
invincible young man, beautiful in face and all-powerful in mind, who had a 
whole people for his followora. “I had reached such a pass,” he says, "that 
honour what woman I would with my love, I had no refusal to fear.” 
Rousseau says precisely the same thing in his Confessions m relating the 
success of tho Nomelle Jldlo'ise. 

The Ilcloise of tho twelfth century was the niece of the canon Fulbert, 
very young, beautiful, learned, and already celebrated; she was intrusted by 
her uncle to the teaching of Abelard, who seduced her. This fault had not 
even love for its excuse; it was deliberately, in cold blood, by way of 
pastimo, that Abolard betrayed the confidence of Fulbert. We know that 
he was cruelly punished by mutilation for his crime ; ho renounced the 
world, and becaino a Benedictine at St. Denis, about tho year 1119. Thither 
he was pursued by ecclesiastical persecutions, and lie found no rest there. 
The archbishop of Rheiins, the friend of St. Bernard, assembled a eounciL 
against him at Soissons ; Abelard was like to havo been stoned by the 
people; ho was frightened, shod many tears, burned his books, and said 
whatever they pleased. He was condemned without inquiry, his enemies 
alleging that it was enough that ho had taught without the authority of the 
church. 

Shut up at St. Medard do Soissons, and afterwards a refugee at St. Denis, 
ho was obliged to lly from that asylum. Ho had presumed to doubt that 
St. Denis, the Areopagite, had ovor visited Franco . 1 To impugn that legend 
was to attack the religion of tho monarchy; and from that moment the court 
withdrew its protection from him. lie fled to the dominions of tho count 
of Champagne, and hid himsolf in a desert place on tho Ardnsson, two 
leagues from Nogonl. Reduced now to poverty, and having but one clerk 
with him, lie built a hut of reeds and an oratory in honour of that Trinity 
ho was accused of denying, and named his hermitage the Comforter, tho 
Paraclot. But his disciples, having learned where ho was, flocked round 
him ; they built them huts, and a town roso in the desert, dedicated to 
science and to liberty. A littlo more, and he would onoo more have appeared 
as a public teachor; but ho was compelled again to hold his peace, and to 
accept tho priory of St. Gildas do ltuys in Brittany, tho language of which 
ho did not understand. It was his fate to find no rost 5 his Breton monks, 
whose habits ho endeavoured to roform, ondcavoured to givo bun poison in 
tho ohalico. Thoncoforth, tho unfortunate man led a wandering life, and 
oven thought, it is said, of talcing refuge in somo land of tho infidels; but 
first I 10 would once measure lus strength against that of tho terrible adversary 
who everywhere pursued him with Ins /.cal and his sanctity. At tho instiga¬ 
tion of Arnold of Brescia, he challongod St. Bernard to a logical duel before 
tho Council of Sons. Tho king, tho counts of Champagne and Nevers, and 
a host of bishops wero to bo present, and to judge of tho hits. St. Bernard 
repaired to the rondo/,vous reluctantly, conscious as I 10 was of his inferiority. 
But the threats of tho people and the timidity of his rival relieved him from 
all ombarrassmont. Abelard durst not defend himself, but contented him¬ 
self with appealing to the pope. Innocent II owed everything to St. Bernard, 
and lulled Abolard for tho sake of his disciple, Arnold of Brescia, who was 
then roaming over Italy, and summoning the towns to freedom. He ordered 
Abelard to bo shut up ; but tho latter had anticipated him by voluntarily 

[ x A logernl had identified fit. Doiils who flourished in the third century with Dionysius the 
Areopaglto who was converted by St. Paul,] 
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taking refuge in (Jie monastery of Cluny. Tlio abbot, Polar U.o Vonorubio, 
answered for Abelard, who died there two years afterwards, buoh was the 
end of the restorer of philosophy in the Middle Agos—tho non of 1 ohigniH 
the father of Descartes, and a Breton like thorn. From an other point of 
view he may be regarded as a precursor of the humane and sonUimmtiil 
school, which was revived in the persons of Fonolou and Kouhhoiiu. 

There is no memory more popular m Franco than that of Alumna a 
mistress. The fall of the man made the grandeur of the woman ; but for 
AbelarcVs misfortune, Heloliso would have boon unknown; she would hnvo 
remained obscure and in the shade, she would huvo desired no other glory 
than that of her spouse. At the period of thoir separation, ho made hor 
take the veil, and built for her the Paroolot, of which slio bomuno tho abbess. 
There she held a great school of theology, Grook, and Hebrew. Many 
similar monasteries rose around the Paradet, and somo yours after the death 
of Abelard, Heloiso was declared head of an order by the pope. But her 
glory consists in her love, so constant and so disinterested — a love to which 
Abelard’s coldness and hardness of heart givo a now lustre, hot us com> 


pare the language of the Wo lovers: 

u Fulbevfc," says Abelard, “gave her up, without reserve, to my control, 
so that, upon my return from the schools, I should apply myself io hor 
instruction, and, if I found her negligent, should chastise hor sovoroly. Was 
not this giving full license to my desires, so that, if I did not suoooud by 
caresses, I might compass my end by throats and blows ? ” 

This dastardly brutality of a pedant of tho twelfth century is in slnmgo 
contrast with the exalted and disinterested sentiiuonts expressed by Ueloisc. 
“ God knows, in thee, I sought but thoo; nothing of time but thyself; such 
was the sole object of my desiro. I was ambitious of no advantage, not even 
of the bond of wedlock; I thought not, thou well lmowest, of satisfying 
either my own wishes or my own pleasuro, but thino. If tho name of spouse 
is more holy, sweeter to mo seemed that of thy mistress, that the not angry) 
of thy concubine {concuMnce vcl scorti). Tho moro l humbled myself for 
thee, the moro I hoped to gain in thy heart. Yes, though tho masler of I lie 
world, though tho emperor had been willing to honour mo with the name of 
his spouse, I would rather have been called thy mistress than his wife and 
his empress (tua did nieretriv , quam illius imperatrix)” 8liu accounts in a 
singular manner for hov having long refused in bo tho -wife of Abohivd -. 
“ Would it not have been an unseemly, a deplorable thing, that one woman 
should appropriate and take for herself alono, him whom nature hud created 
for all mankind? What mind, intent upon the meditations of philosophy or 
of sacred things, could endure the crying of children, tho prating of nurses, 
tho disturbance and tumult of serving-men and women ? ” 

The mere form of tho letters that passed betwnon Abelard and Hdloiso 
shows how little the passion of tlio latter was returned. Abelard divides 
and subdivides his mistress’s letters; ho replies to thorn methodically, and 
by chapters. Ho heads his own: “To the spouse of (JhrisL, the slave of 
Uinst ; or “To liis dear sister in Christ, Abolard luir brother in Christ.” 
lieloise s tone is very different: “To hor master, nay, father; to her !nm- 
banci, nay, brother; his handmaid, Ids spouse, nay, his daughter, his sister ; 
Heloise to Abelard.”/ 


Alclard and the University 

Hastings Rashdall describes tho relations between Abelard’s ini 
tans and tho ultimate development of the University of Baris as 


iKMice in 
follows: 
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“ TJio less imaginative historians of the University of Paris have generally 
been contented with tracing its origin to the leaching of Abelard. And it 
was undoubtedly to lUc intellectual movement of which Abelard is the most 
conspicuous representative that the rise of the university must ultimately be 
ascribed. Bub there was nothing in the organisation of the schools wherein 
Abelard taught to distinguish them from any other cathedral schools which 
might for a time be rendered famous by the teaching of some illustrious 
master. In the ago of Abelard there were three great churches at Paris 
more or less famous for their schools. In the first place there was the cathe¬ 
dral (Notre Dame), whose schools were presided over by William of Cham- 
poaux. Then, on the left bank of the Seine, there was the collegiate church 
of St. Genevieve; and tlioro was the church of the Canons Regular of St. 
Victor’s, whoro a school for external scholars was started by William after 
his retirement from the world. Sb. Victor’s became the head-quarters of the 
old traditional or positive theology, and it had ceased to exist, or ceased to 
attract secular students, before the first traces of a university organisation 
begin to appear. With both the secular schools of Paris, Abelard was at ono 
lime or other connected. Denille’s repudiation of tlie old view that the 
university arose from a junction betwoen the arts schools of St. Genevieve 
and the theological schools of Notre Dame goes slightly boyond the evidence, 
but in the main ho is unquestionably right in contending that it was the 
cathedral schools which eventually developed into the university. 

“ It was the fame of Abelard which first drew to the streets of Paris the 
hordes of students whoso presence involved that multiplication of masters 
by whom the university was ultimately formed. In that sense, and in that 
sense only tho origin of the University of Paris may be connected with the 
name and age of Abolard. Of a university or a recognised society of masters 
wo hear nothing; nay, tho existence of such an institution was impossible 
at a time when the single master of the cloister sohool seems to have been as 
a rule tho only rccognisod master in or around each particular church.” m 

jC he Position of Woman 

Abelard had propounded the ideal of pure and disinterested love in his 
writings, as tho consummation of the religious soul. Woman rose lip to it, 
for the first time, in the writings of Ileloiso 5 but still indeed referring it to 
man, to her epouso, to her visiblo God. 

Tho restoration of woman, which had begun with Christianity, took place 
chiolly in tho twelfth conluvy. A slavo in the East, oven in tho Greek 
gyiuccoum a recluse, emancipated by imperial jurisprudence, she was recog¬ 
nised by tho now roligion as man’s equal. Still Christianity, but just liber¬ 
ated from pagan sonsuality, continued to fear and distrust woman ; men 
know thomsolvos to be weak and fond, and they repudiated her all the more 
strongly, tho more they foil how they sympathised with her in their hearts. 
Ilonco, tlie harsh, and even contemptuous expressions with which they labour 
to fortify themselves. Woman is usually designated by tlie ecclesiastical 
writers, and in the Capitularies, by that degrading, but most expressive 
phrase, “tlie weakor vessel ” (vas infvrmius ). When Gregory VII wished to 
free tho clergy from its double bond, woman and land, there was a new out¬ 
burst of invective against that dangerous Eve whose seduction wrought 
Adam’s ruin, and who cvermoro pursues him in Ins sons, 

A quite opposite movement begun in the twelfth century. Free mysti¬ 
cism undertook to raise up what sacerdotal harshness had trampled under 
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foot It was especially a Breton, Robert d’Arbrissol, who fnlflllud Hum imh- 
sion of love He re-openecl the bosom ol Christ to women, founded asylums 
for them, built them Fontcvrault, and there were soon Fonlov vaults all over 
Christendom. The enterprising charity of Robert applied iIhcII, by prefer¬ 
ence to groat sinners of the female sex. IIo taught the elonmucy oi (md, 
and his immeasurable mercy in Iho -vilest liannts. It was a curious thing in 
see the blessed Robert d’Arbriasel holding forth day and night amidst a crowd 
of disciples of both sexes, all resting together around him. Tim bitter sar¬ 
casms of his enemies had no offect upon llio clniritablo and courageous Breton, 
nor even the scandals to which these meetings gave occasion ; ho covered all 


with the wide mantle of grace. 

As grace prevailed over Iho law, a great religions revolution took place. 
Piety became converted into an enthusiasm of oUivulrio gallantry ; tho 
mystical church of Lyons celebrated a festival of tho linmnmilulo (lonceptum 
(1134), thus exalting the ideal of maternal purity precisely at the period 
when HGIoise was expressing the pure disinterestedness of love in her famous 
letters. Woman reigned in lioavon; sho reigned also upon earth. Wo hoc 
her interfere, and with authority, in tho ailairs of thin world. Bertmdo 
ile Montfovb ruled both over her first husband Folk of Anjou, and her 
second, Philip I, king.of Franco. Louis VII dales his mils from the coro¬ 
nation of Ins wife Adela. Women, natural judges in poetical coidcsts, and in 
tho courts of love, sat also as judges in gravo 1 natters, and upon an equality 
with their husbands. The king of Franco expressly recognition (his right. 

In the first half of tho twelfth century women wore every whom restored 
to that right of inheritance from which they had boon excluded by 1‘mulnl 
barbarism in England, Castilo, Aragon, Jerusalem, Burgundy, Flanders, 
Haiimult, Vcrmamlois, Aquitaine, Provence, and Lower Languedoc, '('bo 
rapid extinction of male heirs, tho softening of maimurs, and tho progress of 
equity, restored the right of inhoritaiico to women. They brought sovereign¬ 
ties with them iniofoivign houses; they linked mid 1 found Iho world logolhor, 
accelerated the agglomeration of stalos, and prepared tho way for tho oonlmli- 
sation of the great monarchies. 

One royal house alone, that of the CapoLs, did not recognise the right 
of women ; it remained safe from tho mutations which iraiisferred Mm other 


states from one dynasty to another ; it received and it did nut give. For¬ 
eign queens might come; the female, tho movable element, might bo renewed, 
but the male element did not come to it from wilhonl, it remained always 
the same, and with it remained ail identity of spirit mul a povpotuil y of sys¬ 
tem. ibis fixity of the dynasty is ono of those things winch have most 
contributed to insure tho unity and the personality of this mobile country. 
The common characteristic of the period following the evusmlo, m an ill tempi 
at emancipation. The crusade in its immense movement hud been an occa¬ 
sion—an impulse; when the occasion came, tho attempt look place, an 
attempt for the emancipation of the people in tho communes, for tho mnanoi- 
pation of women, for that of philosophy and of pure thought. Thin echo of 
the crusade, like the crusade itself, was to display all its potency and its 
ellect in ranee, among the most sociable of nations. / 
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Almost at iho moment tlmt tho Cnmilcs broke out, an institution 
comniouood its jiggiamllsomont wlilcli lias, perhaps, contributed more 
than any othor to tho formation of modern society, and to the fusion of 
all tho social elements Into two powers, the government ami tho people, 

— tho Institution of Royalty—Gui/or.w 

Philip Augustus, Louis’ son and successor, who was about fifteen years 
of ago when ho began to roign, was already tho nursling of court adulation 
and lioinago. llis predecessors had not attained dignity sufficient to expose 
thorn to this bano of tlie royal nature. Congratulations, couched in tho lan¬ 
guage of oriental hyperbole, had greeted his birth, lie was styled the Dievr 
donut, “ the God-given ” ; and self-constituted laureates began already to 
celebrate tho majesty of tlio monarch of the French. Formerly, the sur¬ 
rounding nobles had disdained to disputo court favour or influence j but tho 
first years of Philip’s reign wore taken up with tlio rivalry of the houses of 
Flanders and CJmmpagno, which each sought to be tho masters and ministers 
of tho young sovereign. Jlcury II of England gave his support to the 
counts of Champagne,and tho partisans of Flanders wore obliged to retiro from 
Paris. They formed a league, and menaced war; but Philip, with the 
English monarch’s aid, easily overcame the malcontents. Henry showed 
generosity oil this occasion. Instead of profiting by the divisions of the 
French, and keeping them alive, ho frankly supported tho young king 
against his refractory barons. Ho was king himself, and sympathised with 
royalty. Philip ill repaid this kindness: ho imitated his father’s policy in 
seducing the sons ol’ tlio English monarch from their allegiance; c id their 
froquenl ingratitude at length broke the heart of the sensitive and passion- 
ale monarch. Richard, duke of Aquitaine, known as Ccenr de Lion, and his 
father’s successor on the throne, was the especial friend and ally of Philip in 
these quarrels; and for a long time tho princes shared the same tent and 
tho samo bod. 

Meantime a third orusado bogan to bo preached. This prevalent enthu¬ 
siasm, like tlio rebellions of an oppressed yet brave people, was sure to 
arouse itself and reawaken as soon as time had elapsed sufficient to allow 
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tUo disasters of the past to bo forgotten. Snladin had recently taken 
Jerusalem. Fugitives instantly filled Europe with the dismal tidings, ll.o 
cry for a crusade became general: it was no longer, liowoyor, the cluirrl, 
S ®.u„i „ to debate and decide upon the question i another 


id upon. (Jufiiir de Lion. was me nrau i 
king Philip, only hurt at being anticipated, followed his oxfttnplo, 

Barbarossa also took the same resolution. . _ . ., > , 

In June of the year 1190, Philip Augustus received the pilgrim s huiij, 
and staff from the hands of the abbot of St. Denis, ltichiml received hm at 

Tours; and it was remarked, an 
an omon, that, ns ho leaned on Clio 
staff, it broke under Ids weight. 
In order to avoid the disasters 
of fonnor crusades, they wore to 
proceed to Palestine by sea. 'J'ho 
two kings wintered in .Sicily on 
their voyage thither, and thorn 
laid the foundation of their future 
jealousy ami ha to. Thoonisaders 
found the baronsoC Syria engaged 
in the siege of Aero. Their ar¬ 
rival hnsLcnod Us surrender, and 
at the same time marked it with 
crime. Richard caused upwards 
of two thousand captives to be 
massacred in cold blood, and 
Philip was guilty of a similar 
piece of cruelty. The numuivUs, 
indeed, had some slight breach 
of stipulations to allege, or might 
oxcukq their conduct as a reprisal 
for that of Sahulin, who put to 
death many of the prisoners whom 
ho made at the battle of Tiberius, 
more especially all those whoso 
tonsure marked them to belong 
nmtn> Augustus to tho order of the Templars. It 

was thus that the ferocity of 
oriental manners came to alloy the more generous spirit of chivalry, hi 
Palestine the French learned to be merciless towards their religious enemies, 
and lienee it was that the fair page of their history was soon afterwards slainod 
by tlie massacre of those whom they called horetics at homo. 

Philip Augustus could not long onduro tho superior renown and prowess 
of Cceur de Lion. He seized tho pretext of an illness to quit Palestine ami 
abandon tho field of glory to liis rival. Returning homo, ho besought llio 
pope to release him from tho oath which bound him to rospeol Iho rights 
and territories of a brother crusader. Tho pontiff refused; but Philip 
111,11 , sufficiently absolved by the Macehinvcllian law of nu mare Ideal 

policy: and fortune, in making Richard fall captive to tho duke of Austria, 
1 ' ei l 11 ' 11 from tlie Holy Land, seemed to favour the envious designs of 
the I lench monarch. 1 lnlip no sooner was iuforniod of Richard’s captivity, 
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thiin he leagued with his brother Jolm, and invaded Normandy. lie took 
several towns and castles, but was repulsed from before Rouen. At length 
Itiehard was released, or, as Philip wroto to liis confederate, “the devil 
broke loose.” We expect on this occasion to read of a furious war betwixt 
the sovereigns. And yet no brilliant feat, no general engagement, marked 
that which ensued. Petty treason and short truee, varied by a skirmish or 
a marauding party, were all the effects produced by the envy of Philip and 
the resentment of the lion-hearted king. Tho death o£ the latter by au 
arrow-shot, as ho besieged a castle in the Limousin, left a less formidable 
rival to Philip in the person of King John (1199). Tho writer of fiction 
never imagined a baser character than that of John. His cowardice and 
meanness form a phenomenon and an exception in the feudal ages. The 
nullity of such a rival converted Philip Augustus from tho powerless 
intriguer to tho conqueror and tho liero.& 

P11INC13 AUTUUIt Ol? imiTTANY 

Although Richard on his death-bed declared John to bo his heir, tho 
crown of England descended by right of primogeniture to tho young prince 
Arthur, son of Geoffrey, duko of Brittany and the elder brother of John; 
the latter seized it. But Anjou, Poitou, and Touraine, weary of English 
domination, declared for Arthur, and invoked Philip’s protection. The 
king of Franco took up Arthur’s eauso and then abandoned it (1200), 
after obtaining from John tho advantage his political selfish policy was 
seeking, o 

But Arthur had been aceopted by tho Bretons at his birth as a liberator 
and avenger. Old Eleanor, alone, hold out against her grandson, for her 
son John, and for tho unity of tho English realm, which tho accession of 
Arthur would have divided. Arthur, in fact, held that unity very cheap. 
Ho offered tho Icing of Franco to cede Normandy to him, provided he might 
have Brittany, Maine, Touraine, Anjou, Poitou, and Aquitaine. John 
would have boon reduced to tho possession of England alone. Philip 
willingly assented to this, put his own garrisons m Arthur’s best fortresses, 
and demolished them whon lie had no hope of maintaining his position in 
them. John’s nephew, thus betrayed by bis ally, turned once more to lvis 
uncle; then ho came hack to the party of France, invaded Poitou, and 
besieged his grandmother, Eleanor, in Miroboau. It was nothing new in 
that family to see tho sons tinned against their parents. Meanwhile, John 
came to the rescue, delivered his mother, defeated Arthur, and took him 
prisoner with most of tho great lords of his party. Wlmt became of tho 
eaptivo ? This has never boon clearly ascertained. Matthew Parisi alleges 
that John treated him woll at first, but was afterwards alarmed by the 
threats and tho obstinacy of tho young Breton. “Arthur disappeared,” 
ho says, “and God grant that it may not liavo been ns malicious rumour 
reports.” But Arthur had excited too many hopes to allow of tho popular 
imagination resigning itself to this uncertainty. It was confidently affirmed 
that John had caused him to be put to death, and it was soon added that he 
had killed him with his own hand. The chaplain of Philip Augustus relates, 
as if lie had scon it with liis own 03 ms, that John took Arthur in a boat, 
stabbed him twice with a dagger, and threw him into the river throe miles 
from tho castle of Rouen. The Bretons placed tho scene of the tragedy in 
thoiv own country near Cherbourg, at the foot of those ill-omened cliffs that 
present a lino of precipices all along the oaean. Thus the tradition went on 
H. vr. — vox., xi. in 
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i r..m,v i,, rlptnik and in dramatic interest, and at last Shakespeare makes 
Shm i; helpless young cluld, whoso gentle and innocent woods diwrraort 

^Ph^wn^tirmcantime checked in his projectsby the omirl of Home, 
whicli lu!d laid an interdict upon him, on account of Uis divorou Irom luge- 
bo ™ (I ieburgej) of Denmark. And the preaching of a fifth crusaded winch 
eventiialfy led to the establishment of the Frankish empire of Romania, about 
the same time took from him the interest and the aid of many nobles and 
chevaliers. He was, during the same interval, engaged m the coin,nest of 
Normandy, which the imbecility and cowardice of John delivered to Ins arms 
without defence. Roger de Lascy held the fortress oi lms Andolys for several 
months against the French, and was the only vahaul Horvitor of an unworthy 
monarch. The barons and warriors of England disdained in light under lus 
banner. There was as yet none of that rivalry which afterwards sprung up 
betwixt the nations. The monarchs of both were French princes, speaking 
the French tongue; and, although subsequent historians have given a national 
colour to the combats and conquests of Philip, tlio struggle was almost purely 
personal. Rouen, the capital of Normandy, surrendered to him (I ‘JO I), with¬ 
out John’s making a single effort to presorvo it. And thus a lew years of 
the reign of one weak prince more than counterbalanced the long-eslnhlished 
superiority of the monarchs of England. 

Tt lias been seen what use the French monarchs made of their courts of 
peers, and of the judicial supremacy allowed thorn, in extending their author¬ 
ity over barons heretofore independent. Philip dared to apply the same 
principle to the dukes of Normandy, which his father had Hueeussfully done 
with regard to the counts of Bourbon and Auvorgne. lie summoned John 
beforo his suzerain court, to answer for tlio murder of Arthur and other 
crimes. Ilenry II, or Richard, would have given Jit answer to such a sum- 
mons. The Norman princes always hold their homage to 1m that by pamdo 
or courtesy, not homage-liege. But John had neither the sense of his dignity, 
nor the spirit to maintain it. Ho allowed the jurisdiction of Philip's 
court, though he feared to obey his summons; and he thus seemed to allow a 
legal right to the usurpations of Philip. The latter, indeed, appeared to feel 
the want of dignity in the assessors of lus court. All nobles holding’ thoir 
lands directly of the king were peers in his parliament; and thus the putty 
lords of the counties of Paris and Orleans ranked equally with the dukes of 
Burgundy or the counts of Flanders. Philip remedied this, by appointing 
twelve groat peers, or ratlior by prelomling that such a number laid always 
existed since the twelve paladins of Charlemagne. Of these, si\ were rlcries, 
six laicsj the latter being tlio dukes of Normandy, of Aquitaine, of Bur¬ 
gundy, the counts of Toulouse, of Flanders, and of Champagne. This division 
of the aristocracy in the high and low nobility, was, however, ns yet hut 
nominal; the lesser barons still continued to consider themselves as I ho 
peers of the greater, and to have an equal voioo in (he royal ooui'ls. It is 
important for the reader to mark tlio nso of this feudal institution, and 
equally so to mark the difference of its Into and progress in Knuirn mid in 
'll i In ^' G ^° vmei ’ country, tlio parliament became amalgams led 
with lawyers, and preserved to the last its judicial functions, whilst its 
legislative authority became but a shadow, in England, on the contrary, 
i guarded the more precious privilego of legislation, abandoning a eon- 
sideiablc jiortion of its judicial rights. " 


[' This is culled by many historians tho Fourth Onuuulo.’l 
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By the dincninlUuro uf John, Philip Augustus united to the monarchy of 
Franco not only Normandy, but tho provinces of Maine, Anjou, Touniine, 
aucl Poitou. Artois ho hacl acquired as the dowry of his wife, Isabella of 
Hainuult. The counties of tho south remained still independent of his 
sway. 'They looked to tlio king of Aragon as their suzerain; and there 
existed far more congeniality of feelings and habits betwixt the Spaniards 
and Provencals, than betwixt the Provencals and French. Certain events 
of tho reign of Philip, which wo aro about to relate, destroyed tho inde¬ 
pendence of tlio peoplo of tho south, as well as their connection with tho 
Aragonese, and extended tho authority of the French monarch to the Medi¬ 
terranean and the Pyrenees. 

THIS ALI51GI3NSIAN CltUSADK 

While Philip Augustus adroitly wrested Normandy and its dependencies 
from the hands of John, a series of ovonts took place in Languedoc which 
had tlio effect of destroying its imlopondence, and of bringing that line 
rogioii not only nominally, as it had hitherto been, but really under the 
dominion of tlio kings of Franco.5 

At this period the southern part of France held but distant relations 
with tho north. Two powerful houses, that of Barcelona and that of Tou- 
louso, sharod dominion over it, with tho exception of Aquitaine, which 
oxtonded to tlio Pyronoes. This isolation naturally gavo tho south a sepa¬ 
rate existence, eluiraotor, and interest. The tongue, that of tho Limousin or 
of Provence, resombling moro the Aragonese than the French of Paris, hacl 
bccomo, Blanks to tlio troubadours, alitorary language. Tho cities contained 
a largo bourgeois olomenl, which had become wealthy through commerce. 

It was in tlio mitlsL of this pooplo, active, ardent, isolatocl from most of 
their neighbours by political as woll as natural barriors, corrupted moreover 
by the refinements of an equivocal civilisation and by tho enervating- litera¬ 
ture of tho troubadours, that thoro broke forth, at tlio ond of the twelfth 
century, tho Albigcnsian herosy, a powerful one, that having long under¬ 
mined tlio ground, ended by boing a menace to Catholic beliefs, the church, 
and society itself. 

Several heretical socts dating from the early Christian time had not 
ceased to have their obscure upholders in France. Such wore the Mani- 
elirouns or Pauliciana who bolieved in tho eo-oxistence of a principle of good 
and a principle of evil. It was tho Pauliciana who wore condemned to be 
burned at Orleans by King ltobort (1022). During tho time of the cru- 
sadors, the sect, revived by frequent intercourse with the Orient whore if 
had originated, spread all ovor the centre of Franco. It is thought that this 
extension was tlio work of tho emigrants who arrived from Bulgaria; at 
last tho heretics received tho namo of Bulgarians or Boulgvcs, and it was 
rumoured that llioy had a mysterious chief, or, as they said, a resident pope 
in that country. Tlioy woie called Albigonses because they were especially 
numerous in tiio vicinity of Albi, and by this last namo they hays been pre¬ 
served in history. 

Some of their doctrines are known: they regarded the devil, or princi¬ 
ple of evil, us the first author of the creation; they rejected the sacraments; 
they interpreted the Scriptures in a different way from tho Catholic tradition. 
Also tlioy possessod a kind of sacordotal college whose members, called ‘‘ the 
perfect ones,” performed special rites. It is very difficult to form any idea 
of their dogmas as a whole, for thoy hud no theologian, no teacher, and they 
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Inve left m writings. One can jmlgo the bniun of lliis i.orcsy, iu,.l illo w«'U 
ia\e ieic no s ctlv bv the writings of Llio authors amt loaohors 

tlloSuhem. These writers Imre attacked above all the atnu.jfonoan of 
tlioir practices and tlio vulgarity of their aupersliLioiia, 

But the dominant character of all these sects wan thou hatiod of the 
church They pretended to re-establish tho primitive simplicity ol tho ic- 
lioion which the clmrcli had corrupted, and among themselves they wore 


Uimien* IT 

ligion, which the church 
known as eathares t or “the pure ones. « 

For a long time tlie holy see seemed not alive to tlio importance or 
this sect. It was Rope Innocent III who first perceived its dangurouH 

tendency, and who took certain steps lor its 

-destruction. lie issued interdicts against 

such princes as should favour them, and 
offered tlio spoil of tlio horuLio to whoever 
should subdue and slay him. Tho principal 
lord of the south of Franco was at that time 
Raymond VI, count of Toulouse; and ho at 
least tolerated the Alljigensos, as those primi¬ 
tive ro formers woro called, aware of their 
moral purity and sincere devotion. Tutor of 
Castehmu, tlio pope’s legato, reproached the 
count of Toulouse with his want of mil, and 
was indignant at his forbearance to oxlirpulo 
tlio new opinions by firo and sword. Tlio 
logato UBOtl no measured language; ho not only 
excommunicated Raymond, hut insulted him 
in liis court, and then took his departure. 
Tlio count of Toulouse expressed his indig¬ 
nant feolings beforo his followers as lhmry H 
did aftor tlio insolence of Thomas a Ruoltol, 
and with the same fatal effect. On the day 
after, Peter of Castehmu fell under tho dagger 
of a gcntloman of tlio count, in a hosLolry on 
the Itliono, whore ho had slopped. 

Popo Jnnoeont was driven to transports of 
rage on learning the assassination of his legato. 
He nob only excommunicated tho count of 
Toulouse, but promulgated a crusade against 
him. Ho called on all the nobles of Franco, 
on its princes, and its prelates, to join in tho 
“holy” war, to assume tho cross, us being 
engaged against infidels. And tho same privileges and indulgences wore 
granted to the crusader of this civil war, that previously wore bestowed on 
those who embarked fortune and life in the perilous attempt to rescue the 
Holy Land from the Saracen. Spoil, wealth, and honour in this world, 
together witli certain salvation in the next, wore now offered at too cheap a 
rate to be refused. Crowds of adventurers Hooked to tho standard; and 
a iorimciable army was assembled at Lyons in tho spring or 1201), under tho 
command of the legate commander, Amalric, abbot of Oiteaux. Tho popo 
at the same time created a new ecclesiastical militia for the destruction of 
1 tP • r ord i r of . S *‘ Dominic, or of the friars inquisitors, was instituted; 

iTnp ll i f!!T missionaries were let loose in couples upon the hapless 
Languedoc, liko bloodhounds, to scent their prey and then devour it. 



An Officer op tiik Kino’s House¬ 
hold, ThirtIJBNTII (JkNI'UUY 
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Raymond, count of Toulouse, had neither the force nor the courage to 
oppose so formidable an invasion. He repaired to the crusaders’ army, 
delivered up liis fortresses and cities, and suffered the humiliating penance 
of a public flogging in tho church of St. Giles. The count’s relative and 
feudatory, Raymond Roger, viscount of Beziers and Carcassonne, regions 
infected with tho heresy of tho Albigenses, came also to make submission. 
Tho abbot of Citeaux, who was prudent enough to accept that of tho count 
of Toulouse, feared to loso all his prey. He refused to admit the exculpation 
of the viscount of Beziers, and plainly told him that his only chance was to 
defend himself to tho utmost. Tho young viscount courageously accepted 
the advico. Ho summoned tho most faithful of his vassals, abandoned the 
open country as well as towns of lesser consequence to the enemy, and 
restricted his efforts to tho defence of Beziers and of Carcassonne. He shut 
himself up in tho latter. The fury of tho crusaders fell first upon Beziers ; 
thoy had scarcely sat down before tho unfortunate town, when a sally of the 
garrison was repulsed with such vigour that the besiegers entered the town 
together with tho routed host of tho citizens. Word of this unexpected 
success was instantly brought to the abbot of Citeaux, and his orders were 
demanded as to how the innocent wore to be distinguished from the guilty. 
“ Slay them all,” exclaimed the legato of tho vicar of Christ; “the Lord will 
know his own.” Tho entire population was in consequence put to the 
sword 5 nor woman nor infant was spared. Upwards of twenty thousand 
human beings perished in tho massacro—tho sanguinary firsl-frmls of mod¬ 
ern persecution. Cavcassonno was noxfc invested, bravely attacked, and ns 
valiantly defended; the young viscount distinguishing himself in defence 
of his rights, while Simon do Montfort, earl of Leicester, was the most promi¬ 
nent warrior of tho crusaders. At length tho legato grow weary of the 
viscount’s obstinacy, and offered him terms. IIo gave him a safe-conduct, 
sanctioned by his own oath and that of the barons of his army. Ray¬ 
mond Roger camo with three hundred of his followers to the tent of tho 
loguto. “ Paitli,” said tho latter, “is not to bo kept with those who have no 
faith”; and ho ordered tho viscount and his friends to bo put in chains. 
Tho inhabitants of Carcassonne found means to fly. In a general assembly 
of tho crusadors, tho lordships of Beziers and Carcassonne wero given to 
Simon do Montfort, in reward of his zeal and valour ; and to make the gift 
sure, it was accompanied with the person of his rival. The unfortunate 
viscount, the victim of the legate’s porficly, soon after perished in prison. 

The victory of the crusaders was of course followed by executions at the 
sluko and on tho scaffold. Tho friars inquisitors of tho order of St. Dominic 
did not relax their zeal. A general revolt against Do Montfort was tho 
consequence, in which tho people of Toulouse joined. Tho Vrovengal army 
was headed by Pedro king of Aragon, the uncle of tho lato viscount of 
Beziers. It was he who had persuaded the unfortunate viscount to trust 
himself to tho legate, and to him in conscquenco fell tho duty of taking 
vengeance. Tho cross, however—'tho profaned cross—was still successful. 
The Provencals were routed by Simon do Montfort at the battle of Muret, 
and tho king of Aragon was slain. This victory seemed to establish the 
powor of Do Montfort in Languedoc. lie took possession of all the prov¬ 
inces of his rival, even of tho town of Toulouse; and an assembly of prelates 
sanctioned tho usurpation. But tho cruel spirit of Do Montfort would nob 
allow him to rest quiot in his now empire. Violence and persecution marked 
liis rule; ho sought to destroy tho Provongal population by the sword or the 
stake, nor could ho bring himself to tolorato tho liberties of the citizens 
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* m i rtl , oa Tn 1917 the Toulousans again revolted, an<l war ojkso more 
b „L «rUv h 12 C™S Cmoad anTsinion do MonUort. The, lnll*r 
formed the siege of tho capital, and w engaged m repelling * rally, whon 
HZo from one of tho walls struck him and put an ond to has exrsUmee. 
The death of De Moutfort was of course oonsidurod n muvlyrdnni hy Urn 
oleigy, and his fame in their ohroniolos far outshines that of Godfruy do 
Bouillon or of Ilichard tho Lion-hearted. 


LEAGUE AGAINST PHILIP AUGUSTUS 

Kintr Philip was in tho meantime pursuing his darling object, the bum¬ 
bling the power of tlie princes of England. Ho lmd already driven John 
from the west of France. That monarch, at variance with Ins barons, and 
at the same time excommunicated by tho ohurch, scorned an easy prey to 
Philip. The French Bing meditated tho conquosL of England. Ho leagued 
with the malcontents of that country, and formed a powerful army for the 
purposes of invasion. John, to ward off tho blow, not only became reconciled 
to the Roman sec, but made himself and bis kingdom feudatory to the pope. 
A papal legate immediately took John under his protection > and the 1' much 
monarch, rather than risk a quarrel with tho church, turned his armicH 
towards Flanders, which ho wasted and plundered iinpiliubty, from hatred It) 
its count. 

The emperor Otto, then in allianco with King John against Franco, 
came to the relief of tho Flemings; and thus, for the lirst time since tho 
accession of the new dynasty, the armios of Franco and (iornmuy found 
themselves arrayed against each other in national hostility, each commanded 
by its respective monarch. The rival hosts mcl at Houvines, in tlm mouth 
of August, 121-1. Twenty thousand combatants on either side, together with 
the presence of two monarchy, gavo gravity and importance to the meeting.* 


The Battle of Bouvines (L2U f Ad).) 

The two armies remained for a time a short distance apart, not daring 
to begin operations; and the French wore retreating over the bridge id’ 
Bouvines to march upon HamnulL, when tho enemy, attacking the rearguard, 
obliged them to turn about. 

The chaplain, William lo Breton,* who during the action lonmincd besido 
the king singing psalms, says: “Philip was resting under a tree near a 
chapel, Ins armour laid aside. At the first sound of combat ho on lured tho 
church for a short prayer, armed hastily, and mounted Ids steed with as great 
enthusiasm as though on Ins way to a wedding or a feast. Loud shouts 
resounded from the field : 'To arms, moil of war, to arms !* together with 
the blare of trumpets. The Icing rode to the front, not waiting for bis 
banner-the oriflammo of St. Denis, a flag of scarlet silk, that day carried 
by Gallon do Montigny, a brave man. The bishop-oloel of Ncnlw, Guerin, 
ordered the battle so that tho French had tho sun behind them, while tlm 
enemy lought with the sun in their eyes. Throe hundred mounted peasants 
. Poissons, vassals of the abbot of St. Modard, opened action on the right 
wing, boldly charging the Flemish cavalry. The latter hesitated to engage 
wUh their inferiors, but the cry, 'Death to tho French! » raised by mm 
among thorn proved decisive; and tho Burgundians, led by their'duke, 
amving to reinforce those of Soissons, there was a furious combat. On 
this side Count 1< errand of L landers fought.” 




THE BATTLE OF BOUVIK 
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When hli g luilllo began tho militia had already crossed the bridge ; 
they recrossed. in haslo, rallied under tho royal standard, and took position 
in tho centre in front of tho king and his guard. The German cavalry, 
among whom rode the emperor Otto, charged and penetrated their ranks' 
and luid almost reached tho king when they woro chocked by the prompt 
action of his officers. In tho midst of this encounter arrived the Gorman 
infantry. Those dragged Philip from his horse, and before ho could recover 
his foot attempted to thrust at him through the visor of his helmet or a flaw 
in his armour. Montigny, who carried tho colours, waved his banner fran¬ 
tically for assistance 5 some horse- and foot-soldiers hastened up. These 
rosouod tho king, set him on bis liorso, and he again plunged into the melee. 

Otto in his turn was near to being captured. William des Barres, tho 
bravest and ablost of tho French cavaliers, the fortunate adversary of Richard 
tho Lion-hoar ted, whom lie had twice overcome, had the emperor by the hel- 
mot, and was thrusting at him furiously when overwhelmed by a torrent of 
the onoiny. ITnablo to mako him looso his hold or to close with him, they 
killed hia horse under him; but disontangling himself lie succeeded, alone 
and on foot, in clearing with his sword and his poniard an ample space 
around him, Otto escaped. 

On the right Ferranti, count of Flanders, had fallen wounded into the 
hands of tho French; in tho centre tho emperor and his German princes had 
taken to flight: but on tho loft Uonaud do Boulogne and the English held 
firm. They luid overeomo the men of Droivx, of Perch©, of Ponthieu, and 
of Viinou. “ Whereupon,” says tho poot-ehronicler, u Philip do Dreux,bishop of 
Beauvais, happening to have in hia hand a club, and forgetting in his rage and 
grief tho dignity of his office, struck down tho English commander and with 
him many others, spilling no blood but breaking many bones. lie enjoined 
upon those about him tho necessity of taking upon themselves the credit of 
this deoil, that ho might not fall under loproacli for violating the traditions 
of his office.” 

Tho English woro soon completely routed with tho exception of Ren and 
do Boulogne, who had drawn up a double circle of infantry bristling with 
spoars. 1 lo charged therefrom as from a fort, and there returned for refuge and 
to recover breath. At last his liorso was wounded ; lie fell and was captured. 
Five othor counts and twenty-five knights-bannoret had been taken. 

'flic rotum of tho king to Paris was a march of triumph. All along the 
route tho churches dispersed indulgences, and the hymns of the choirs 
mingled with the clash of war implements. The houses were hung with 
draperies; tho roads strown with branchos and fresh flowers. Men and 
womon, children' and old pooplo ran to the crossroads to see the count of 
Flanders who, wounded and in chains, was carried in a litter; some among 
them crying : “ Forrand, hound and in irons (ferrt), no longer shalt thou 
kick against tho pricks and hurl defiance at thy masters.” 

At Paris tho townspeople, with a multitude of clerks and students, burst 
into songs and hymns on tho arrival of the king. The day not sufficing for 
the jubilation, they festooned the dark with innumerable lanterns, so that the 
night was brilliant as the day. Tho students kept holiday for a week. I11 
the midst of tlieso rojoicings the troops, which had comported themselves so 
creditably in tho strife, delivered to the provost of Paris the prisoners in their 
charge. Tho king’ left them a certain number to be ransomed and impris¬ 
oned tho rest. Forrand was lodged in the new tower of the Louvre, where 
ho remained for thirteen years. Noar Senlis was built Victory Abbey, whoso 
ruins are still to bo seon.° 
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LAST YEARS AKD INELUBNUli OV 1‘MUi! AWUHTl«K 

Tl,c brilliant success of iiouvii.es wows to l.avo °o.ilui.U«l ami allayed 
the hitherto restless ambition of Philip. In * 7™ or two *«*;•, Urn Iv.vnms 
of E .XkI, (lisconloiiteil will, Jnlui, offorod thou- crown to lnmis, the son of 
Flu in Augustus. Tiie old luonnrcii hesitated: bo <lmd<M I 10 aimtl.onm 
with which the pope threatened him, i lie attached Ins vassal,. ..I.n ol Eap 
and. Prince liuis was obliged lo undo,toko the expedition with Imt scanty 
aid from his parent. He was at first successful Almost a 1 ngland owned 
his sovereignty. The castle of Dover alone hold out. lint the death nt 
Joim, and the proclaiming of his son, Henry HI, soon ohlitfud the hreueh 
prince to abandon liis claim and bis conmu-'sln m Lnglant. 

In the south, Philip Augustus showed liimaoU equally dnml to imtuvpmu 
and lost in spirit. Amaury do MontfoH, son ol Simon, olloml to cede to the 
kim-r all his rights in Languedoc, which ho was unablo to defend against I,ho 
old house of Toulouse. Philip hesitated lo accept the important common, and 
left the rival houses to the continuance of a struggle earned feebly on by 
either side. He at length expired, in 1220, after a loign of forly-throo 
years. This period of half a century was one of uninterrupted progress to 
the French monarchy, and to its sovereign power. Though much of Him was 
due to the age, to circumstances, and to Urn natural development of the coun¬ 
try’s political system, still much remains duo to tho personal character of 
Philip —to his activity, his prudence, foresight, and courage. Tim mero list 
of the provinces which lie subdued and united to tho monarchy forniH tho 
fittest monument to his fame. Those wove Normandy, Maine, Anjou, Tou- 
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raine, and Poitou, wrested from John ; Picardy and Auvergne, won in tlui 
eommencoment of Ins reign; Artois, acquired by hit* marriage with Isabella 
of Hainaiilt; and, finally, tho influence over Languedoc which (ho ctiinikLmh 
brought hvm, and which nothing but Philip’s age and declining strung Hi 
prevented him from converting- into sovereignty. In minor matters I ho 
active spirit of Philip Augustus equally displayed itsolf. Ho pul the police 
on an efficient footing; ho walled and paved Paris and tlm principal towns 
under his sway; he built and fortifiod; ho encouraged literature by the 
foundation of professorships; improved the discipline of (lie army;' and, 
with all his enterprises and expenses, go ordered his (inanees as to leave a 
considerable treasure at his death. 

LOUIS VIII (1223-1220 A.D.) 

When Louis VIII succeeded his father Philip on the throne, it was 
remarked with joy by tho lovers of legitimacy that ho was descended by bis 
mother, Isabella of Ilamault, from Charles of Lorraine, the last prince of 
Charlemagne's blood, and that he Urns united tho rights of Ourlovingmn and 
Cupetimi. lie was feeble in person, and is said not to have boon endowed 
with much capacity ; but tho sage policy of Philip Augustus, together with 
the impulse ho had given to affairs, continued Lo direct them, and to vender 
Trance triumphant over her enemies. Henry III lost tho (owns of Niort 
mid U 11 o eh die, anil was driven by Louis from Poitou ; yol so little did tho 
English feci the loss of this province, that it is scarcely noticed by tho histo¬ 
rians of tho island. Tho barons wore so much occupied with'Mutiny of 
their sovereign and of his power, that Henry could proeuro or send no 
i A 0 Ins l4renc ] 1 provinces. A feeble oxpodilion was at length fitted mil, 
wlueh preserved Gascony to England, but recovered no tiling. 
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A singular causo of contention arose about this time in Plunders. Bald¬ 
win, its last count, liad been one of the leaders of the Fifth Crusade, which, in 
the commencement of the century, took Constantinople from the Greeks. 
IIo had been elected emperor of Romania, and had been the first of the 



Latin dynasty which reigned over it. Soon after, in the year 1205, he lmd 
been taken prisoner by the Bulgarians, and had not since been heard of. IBs 
daughter Joan succeeded to the county of Flanders, and lmd married Ferdi¬ 
nand (Ferrand), prince of Portugal, who had opposed Philip Augustus, and 
who was taken prisoner by that 
monarch at the battle of Bouvines. 

Joan took no steps to liberate liar 
husband, or to pay his ransom, when 
mi aged man appeared iu Flanders, 
calling himself Count Baldwin, and 
giving an acoounLof his longcaptiv- 
ity and recent escape from the Bul¬ 
garians. Joan denied the identity 
of this person with her father; Louis 
VIII was of her opinion; while 
llonry III treated and allied himself 
with him as tho veritable Baldwin. 

The self-entitled count appeared 
before King Louis at Pcronne, offer¬ 
ing proofs of his identity; but 
unfortunately ho could not recall 
the place whore ho had done homago 
to Philip Augustus, nor tho plaoo 
whore ho lmd boon knighted, nor 
yet tho place and day of his mar¬ 
riage. Whether ho really could not 
make answer to these questions, 
or whether ago had troubled Ilia 
memory, tho old man was con¬ 
demned as a pretender, and tho 
countess Joan soon aftor caused him 
to bo hanged. Tho common people 

still persisted in giving credit to Louis vm 

his identity with Count Baldwin, (From m old French print; 

and looked on Joan as llie mur¬ 


derer of her father. Henry Ill in no way supported this his unfortunate ally. 

The sovereignty over Languedoc was still undecided. King Louis was 
anxious to undertake a crusade iu that country, with all the indulgences and 
advantages of a warlike pilgrimage to the Holy Land. The hostilities with 
England and tho fickleness of tho pope delayed the execution of this pur- 
poso. Both obstacles were removod at length. Amaury de Montfort 
boing driven from the conquests of his father by the sons of Count Ray¬ 
mond, roanimatod the zeal of tho popo and the old crusaders._ Amaury 
retirod to Pans, and made oession of his claims to King Louis, who, in 
return, promised him tho office of eonstablo. A new crusade was preached 
against tho Albigcnscs; and Louis marched towards Languedoc at the head 
of a formidable army in tho spring of the year 122G. The town of Avignon 
had proffered to the crusaders the facilities of crossing tho Rhone under her 
walls, but rofusod entry within them to such an host. Louis, having arrived 
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ab Aviffiion, insisted on passing through>ho town: tho Avignomiis shut 
to S and defied tho monarch, who instantly formed the mcff®. One 
of the'rich municipalities of the south was almost a, mulch for tho king of 
France. He was kept three months under its walls,_ Ins «umy ft piuy to 
fnminp to disease, and to the assaults of a bravo garrison. LUo crusaders 
lost twenty thousand men. The people of Avignon at length submitted, but 
on no dishonourable terms. This was the only resistance that Lomu oxpo- 
rienced in Languedoc. Raymond VII dared not meet the erusadorH m tho 
field, nor durst one of his towns or chateaux remain faiLhful to him. All 
submitted. Louis retired from his facile conquest; lie lniymoli, and the 
chiefs of liia army, stricken by an epidomy which had prevailed m tho con¬ 
quered regions. The monarch’s feeble frame could not resist it: ho oxpirod 
at Montpensier in Auvergne, in November, 122(1.& 


LOUIS IX, CALLED ST. LOUIS (1220-1270 A.D.) 

Now we come to tho true hero of the Middle Ages, a prince pious us ho 
was brave; who was devoted to feudalism and yet struck it the most lolling 
blows; who venerated tho church yet know how to resist its head; who 
respected law yet placed justice abovo it; a frank and gentle soul and loving 
heart filled with Christian charity, yet ono that condemned lo torture tho 
body of the sinner for tho salvation of his soul; who on earth looked only 
towards heaven and made of his kingly oflico a magistracy of order and 
equity. Rome has canonised him, and tho people still soo him Hon tod under 
the oak of Vincennes dispensing jiislico to all comers. Thin saint, thin man 
of peace, did more in tho simplicity of his heart for the advancement of 
royalty than the most subtle counsellors or ten fighting inomirohs, because 
tho king, in after time, appeared to tho people ns tho incarnation of Justice. 1 

For more than a century tho sword of royalty, so far uh it. pertained lo 
France, had been valiantly carried. Hut tho son of Louis VIII was u child 
of eleven years. A coalition of tho most powerful vassals was formed at 
once to profit by his minority. Tho regent, his mother, Blanche of (instilo, 
won to her side ono of tho confederates, TJubaut, tho powerful count of 
Champagne, sent the royal army to savo him from tho attack of his former 
allies and obtained from him, when he inherited the kingdom of Navarro, 
the important counties of Biota, Chartres, and Sancerre. A treaty’, signed in 
1229, assured to one of the king’s brothers the succession of the county of 
Toulouse and a marriage arranged between a senond brother of St. Louis 
and tho heiress of Provenco prepared tho way, at a future dale, for tho union 
of that country with France. Already the royal HouosohnlM worn established 
at Beaucairo and Carcassonne, by which the king found himself master, 
through himself or his brothers, of a largo part ol southern Franco. Tho 
king’s majority was proclaimed in 12.‘i(5, but the wise regent still hold Mm 
greatest influence over her son and the direction of affairs. 

Ihe great pontificate of Innocent III had given now energy to (he church 
and to religious sentiment. Tho spirit of Urn Crusades which had been 
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extinguished during tlio rivalry of Philip Augustus with Richard Occur do 
Lion and John Lackland was rekindled. In 1235 preaching the “ holy war ” 
was recommenced in France, and, as on too many other occasions, the move¬ 
ment was begun by the massacre of those whose ancestors had nailed the 
sainted victim to the cross of Golgotha. Everywhere the Jews were 
slaughtered, until the Council of Tours was obliged to take these unhappy 
people under their protection. Heretics found oven less mercy. Thibaut 
of Champagne burned 183 of them on Mount Aime near Vertlis. This cru¬ 
sade, ill which Thibaut himsolf, the dukes of Burgundy and Brittany took 
part, was not successful. The crusaders were beaten at Gaza in Palestine, 
and those who returned brought back with them nothing but the honour of 
having broken a few lances in the Holy Land. 

Up to his war with England Si. Louis gave little sign of activity; but 
in 1241 the emperor Frederick II detained the French prelates who had gono 
to Romo to attend a council, and Louis demanded with great firmness that 
they bo sot at liberty. 

“ Since the prelates of our realm have for no reason deserved their deten¬ 
tion,'’ ho writes the emperor, “may it please your grace to set them al 
liberty. You will thus appease us, for we regard their detention as an 
insult, and our royal majesty would lose respect if wo could keep quiet 
under such circumstances. May your imperial prudence not go so far as to 
allege your power or your will, since the kingdom of Franco is not so weak 
that it will resign itself to bo trampled under your feel.” The emperor 
released his prisoners. Some time before Louis, on behalf of himself and 
ono of his brothers, refused the imperial crown of Frederick II which the 
popo liad offerod him, and lie had also refused the pontiff’s request to modify 
a royal ordinance of 1234 restraining the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical tri¬ 
bunals— a necessary measure, since these courts had come to judge many 
more civil eases than the lay tribunals. 

This man who spoke so firmly acted in the same manner when forced to 
take up arms. Attacked in 1242 by the English, who sustained several of 
his rebellious barons, St. Louis boat them at Taillebourg and at Saintos. Per¬ 
haps ho would have been able to drive them out of France, but he refused 
to push his victory. Acquisitions mado in the last half century had tripled 
the extent of tlio royal domain, but they seemed to liim tainted with vio¬ 
lence because they wore tlio gain of two confiscations. Through conscien¬ 
tious scruples ho loft the king of England, in a treaty which he did not sign 
until his return from the crusade in 1259 [Tlio Treaty of Abbeville], the 
duchy of Guicnno, that is to say Bordeaux, Limoges, Pcriguoux, Cahors, 
Agon, Sainlongo to tlio south of the Gharonto, and Gnscony, on condition of 
homage to tlio crown. And to prevent perjury he obliged the lords who 
held fiefs from both crowns to choose between the two sovereigns. The 
limits of the kingdom wore equally uncertain on the south; ho fixed them 
at a convention with tho king of Aragon, and the county of Barcelona 
ceasod to bo dependent on the French crown. 

In 1245, Pope Innocent IV, driven out of Italy by the emperor Fred¬ 
erick II, took rofugo at Lyons and there held in the cathedral church of St. 
John of that city tho thirteenth ecumenical counoil at which 140 bishops 
assisted, The popo solemnly deposed tho emperor and exhorted all Chris¬ 
tian princes to march to the deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Tho spirit of the Crusades, which had been extinguished during the 
rivalry of Philip Augustus and Richard Cceur de Lion, was rekindled. The 
Spaniards had their crusade against tho Moors, the Germans against the Slavs, 
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, tin of Italy fought against llio cities; but in France, in spile 

7 li™S4Swar tan ta Albigensnm t* to vomainod 
°fflripjSmartial spirit to undertake new crusades. In many luul gone; 
we know with what success. Jerusalem, winch l'rodonok IMmd bought 
back from the hands of the infold* (1229) had now cornu again under the 
power of IChwarisminn barbarians (1239). 

First Crusade of St. Louis (181/8-125J/ a i>.) 

St. Louis had not listened to the appeal of the Fathers of the Council of 
Lyons to assume the cross, hut during an illness which m 12 M, brought 
him to the edero of the grave, ho made a vow to go to tlio Holy Land, His 

mother and counsellors struggled 
iw vaiu against this iinpruuuuL 
resolution. Louis loft ids power 
again in the luvnds of Queen 
liluuoho and embarked at Aigues- 
Mortoa, a little city which at that 
time wan joined to the Mediterra¬ 
nean by u canal across the swamps 
and salt nmr.shos. TJm king 
bougiit it from the monks of L‘sal- 
inodi Abbey in order to liave a 
port of Ins own upon that sea, for 
Marseilles belonged to Ills brother 
the count of Provonoo. Many 
crusaders embarked at the latter 
oil}', among them Dm Ling's friend 
the seneschal of (’-hampugno and 
the sire do .foiuvillo, who, with 
Villehardouin, is Dm iirst in point 
of dato, as in merit, of Dm old 
French prose writers. 11 was not 
without many misgivings Hint, lie 
determined to follow his master. 



Insetting out to join him he passed 
nour his own easlle, “hul,” he said, 


A French KmunT, TninrEDWin Ckm uiiy 


“I dare not turn my face towards 
Joinvillo, for fear that my heart 
would fail urn in leaving my two 
children and my line ensile which 
are so dear to me.” On (he 
banks of the Rhone he saw the ruins of a castle which the king'’ had had 
destroyed because its lord had a bad name for stripping and lobbing all tho 
merchants and pilgrims who passed by. 

St. Louis had been collecting for two yours a largo si ore of provisions on 
the island of Cyprus. The army loft there in eighteen hundred shins, large 
and small, foivEgypt. Damiulta, at one of tho mouths of the Nile, was cap¬ 
tured (Juno 7th, 1249), but precious timo was lost before marching upon 
Cairo, hive months mid a half of dolay stoutened Dm hearts of the niamo- 
mices. 1 he crusaders took a month to covov the live leagues which sepal at ed 
them from the town of Mansurah. A badly directed light at the same place 
cost tho Uvea of a large number oE knights and of St. Louis’ brother tho count 
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of Artois. When iho prior of the Hospital, says Joinville,* came to ask of 
St. Louis if ho had any news of Ins brother, the Icing- replied that ho had, 
that lie knew his brother was in heaven. The prior tried to comfort him in 
praising’ the valour the prince had always shown and the glory he had 
gained that day, and the good king replied that God was adored in all that ho 
had done. And then he began to shed great tears, at which many people who 
wore looking on were oppressed by grief and compassion (February, 1250). 

Soon the army was surrounded by enemies and decimated by pest. Join- 
villo was stricken down, and equally so his poor chaplain. One day it hap¬ 
pened that lie was chanting mass before the seneschal’s bedside ; when the 
priest was at the sacrament Joinvillo perceived him to ho so ill that with his 
own oyes be saw him faint. The seneschal got up and ran to raise him and 
then lie managed to finish the mass, but never said it again, and died. The 
retreat was disastrous and finally they had to surrender. “ The good, saintly 
man, the king,” did honour to his captivity by his courage and inspired even 
Jns enemies with respect for his virtues. They released him for a largo ran¬ 
som. Onco free ho made his way to Palestine and stayed there three years, 
employing his inlluenco and zeal in maintaining harmony among tho Chris¬ 
tians and his resources in repairing tho fortiJications of the places they 
still occupied. 

Tho nows of these disasters only served to increase the king’s popularity 
in Franco. The pcoplo would not seo his faults and thought only of tho 
virtues ho had shown. The prelates and lords had deserted and betrayed 
linn, they said ; it would take tho humble people to rescue him, and an im¬ 
mense crowd of serfs and peasants gathered together to cross tho sea and go 
to the king’s help. This was tho Shepherds’ Crusade. Those people livod, 
on tho way, by pillage — oven murders were committed. It was necessary 
to deal harshly with them, and they wore scattered like wild beasts. 

Tho news of tho regent’s death (December, 1252) recalled Louis nt last to 
Franco. In passing Cyprus the king’s galley grazed a rook, which carried 
away fully eighteen feet of her keel. Louis was advised to change ships, 
and according to .Toinville 1 said, “If I leave tho ship, five or six hundred 
people who aro on it and who valuo tlioir life as I do mine will be afraid to 
slay behind and will land at Cyprus with no hope or means of ever returning 
to tlioir own country. I prefer to placo myself, my wife, and children in 
dungor under tho protection of God, than to bring such misfortune on so 
many pcoplo.” 

Last Years and Death of St. Louis 

It was after his return to France that St. Louis made treaties with Eng¬ 
land and Aragon to determine definitely the boundaries of the three kingdoms, 
He hoped in making substantial sacrifices to strengthen his hold on the 
provinces lie kept for himself and to prevent the war so frequently provoked 
by uncertainty with regard to frontiers. This solicitude to do justice to all 
caused him to bo chosen as arbitrator between the king of England and his 
barons in the controversy over the provisions of Oxford (1261). Louis pro¬ 
nounced in favour of the king, and this time was not successful, for tho barons 
did not bold to his decision, and deposed Henry III. More fortunate else¬ 
where, ho settled a dispute of succession which delivered Flanders from civil 
war. In tho year 1270 St. Louis undertook another crusade in which his 
faithful Joinville this time refused to ongage./ 

A pacifio expedition which should merely intimidate the king of Tunis 
and induce him to become a convert was not wliat suited the Genoese in 



corpses, which ho had removed, Unit ho might 
itli his followers. Ho had to wait at Carthago 
ujou, before inarching on Tunis. 
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whose vessels St. Tonis was making his passage Most of Lho crusaders pre- 
( Q vr^ violnnnu : it was said that Tunis was a rich iown, (lie pi I luge ol which 

mi[ 
less 

found , 

Moors only showed themselves to provoke 
waste then strength in fruitless pursuits. After spending some weary days 
on the burning shore, the Christians advanced towards tho castle ol Carthage. 
All that remained of the great rival of Romo was a fort guarded by two 
hundred soldiers, and the Saracens who had retreated into tho vaults or sub¬ 
terranean chambers were butchered or suffocated by smoko ami flames. The 
king found the ruins full of c 
take up his quarters there wil 
for his brother, Charles of Anjou, 

The greater part of the army remained imdor the Airmail sun, ionucnled 
by the thick dust swept from the desert by tho winds, and surrounded by 
the festering remains of tho dead. The Moors prowled all around, contin¬ 
ually cutting off some stragglers. Thoro woro no trees, no vegetable food ; 
for water there was nothing but fetid marshes and cisterns full ol* disgusting 
insects. In eight days tho plague bad broken out. The counts of Veiuldmo, 
de la Marche and Vinne, Walter de Nemours,marshal of Franco, tho sires do 
Montmorency, Picnnes, Brissac, St. Brigon, and d’Apromont won' already 
dead. 

The legate soon followed thorn. Tho survivors being no longer able 
to bury them, they wore thrown into tho canal, till they uoverud [lie whole 
surface of the water. Meanwhile, tho king and his sons wore attacked by 
themalady; the youngest died in his vessel, and it was not till eight days after¬ 
wards that the confessor of St. Louis look on himself to acquaint turn wit!) 
the mournful event. The decoased was tho most beloved of his children, and 
bis death announced to a dying father was, to the latter, one tie less to mirth, 
a call from God, a temptation to dio. Accordingly, without perturbation or 
regret, he accomplished that last work of a Christian life, making llie 
responses to the Litanies and the psalms, dictating a noble and alVeeting 
instruction for his son, and receiving even tho ambassadors of (lie G re elm, 
who came to entreat his intervention in their favour with his hrollmr Charles 
of Anjou, whose ambition menaced thorn, llo spoke to them with kindness, 
and promised to exert himself with zeal, if he lived, to keep them in peace ; 
but the next day he himself entorod into tho peace of God. 

lliat last night of liis life ho desired them Lo raise him from his bed mid 
lay linn on ashes; and so ho died, with his arms constantly folded in tho 
form of a cross. “And on Monday tho blessed king stretched his folded 
hands towards hoavon, and said, ‘Good Lord God,lmvo mercy on this people 
that here remameth, and lead it into its country, that if fidi not into tho 
hand of its enemies, and that it he not constrained to renounce |hy holy 
name ! In the night before he deceased, whilst ho was reposing, ho sighed, 
and said in a low voice, ‘ 0 Jerusalem! 0 Jerusalem. 



said of him which is said of St. Hilary, *0 most perfect layman whose life 
priests even desire to imitate/ For many priests and laymen desired to bo 
iko the blessed king m ins virtues and his morals ; for it is oven thought 
that lie was a saint in lus life-time. ” d 
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The French during this reign accomplished a great achievement -with¬ 
out the help of royalty. CJiarles of Anjou, count of Provence, summoned by 
the pope against King Manfred, son of the emperor Frederick II, conquered 
the kingdom of Naples in 1266. But the Latins had five years before lost 
Constantinople which the Greeks had taken possession of. It was to the 
interested advice of diaries of Anjou that was due the direction taken by the 
last crusade, since the submission of the king of Tunis would free Sicily from 
the constant attempts of the Saracens upon that island./ 

Uallam's Estimate of St. Louis 

Louis IX had methods of preserving his ascendency very different from 
military prowess. That excellent prmco was perhaps the most eminent 
pattern ol unswerving probity and Christian strictness of conscience that 
ever held the sccplro in any country. There is a peculiar beauty in the 
reign of St. Louis, because it shows the inestimable benefit which a virtuous 
king may confer on his people, without possessing any distinguished genius. 
For nearly half a century that he governed France, there is not the smallest 
want of moderation or disinterestedness in his actions ; and yet lie raised the 
influence of tlio monarchy to a much higher point than the most ambitious 
of his predecessors. 

To the surprise of his own and later limes, ho restored great part of his 
conquests to Henry III, whom he might naturally hope to have expelled from 
France. It would indeed have been a tedious work to conquer Guionne, 
which was full of strong places, and the subjugation of such a province 
might have alarmed the other vassals of his crown. But it is the privilege 
only of virtuous minds to porceive that wisdom resides in moderate counsels; 
no sagacity ever taught a selfish and ambitious sovereign to forego the 
swootness of immediate power. An ordinary king, in tlio circumstances of 
the French monarchy, would have fomented, or at least have rejoiced in tho 
dissensions which broke out among the principal vassals ; Louis constantly 
employed himself to reconcile them. In this, too, his benevolence had all 
tho effects of far-sighted policy. It had been the practice of his Inst three 
predecessors to intorposo their mediation in behalf of the less powerful 
classes—tlio clorgy, tho inferior nobility, and tho inhabitants of chartered 
towns. Thus the supremacy of the crown became a familiar idea; but the 
perfect integrity of St. Louis wore away all distrust, and accustomed even 
tlio most jealous feudatories to look upon him as their judge and legislator. 
And as tlio royal authority was hitherto shown only in its most amiable 
prerogatives, tlio dispensation of favour, and the redress of wrong, few were 
watchful enough to remark the transition of the French constitution from 
a feudal league to an absoluto monarchy. 

It was perhaps fortunate for tho display of St. Louis’ virtues that the 
throne had already been strengthened by tho less innocent exertions of 
Philip Augustus and Louis VIII. A century earlier, his mild and scrupu¬ 
lous character, unsustained by great actual power, might not liave inspired 
sufficient awe. But the crown was now grown so formidable, and Louis was 
so eminent for his firmness and bravery, qualities without which every other 
virtue would liave been ineffectual, that no one thought it safe to run wan¬ 
tonly into rebellion, while his disinterested administration gave no one 
a protext for it. Not satisfied with the justice of his own conduct, Louis 
aimed at that act of virtue which is rarely practised by private mon, and had 
perhaps no exainplo among kings —restitution. Commissaries were appointed 
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l0 inmlil . e W l,at possessions had boon 'ii.juslly to l.luM'nyai (loim.ii. 

l ,° ! M|P v .„ v m o\ya. These wore wwLorod to Llio propiinters, or, where 
length of time had male it difficult to UHOortain llio cl.ii.imi.f, tlio.v value iv,.« 

that oil am oxcollonoo of heart in Loom IX 

was not attended will, that strength of .....test,...ding wh.ol. m nmm.ry, 
™ must allow, to complete the raafctom uf a bovuiw... During hie .mum- 
Hy, Blanche of Castile, his mother, had filled Uio office of rogiml will, grind 
*' courago hi id Ju’iiumihh. Uul; after 

]io grow up to manhood, luir in- 
flnonco sooms to luivo ] unwed tho 
'* c limit which gratitude imrt piety 

would have lumignort to it j iukI, 
ns lior temper wuH unt vtuy monk 
or popular, it ox]insert Llio king lo 
soino degree of contempt. 1 To sub¬ 
mitted ovon to bo trntminort from 
llio society ot his wife Marguerite, 



.wio socuiuy in him iumi miirj'imriuj, 

daughter of Raymond, count of 
2^ ^1 Provouoo, o priiioosM of grout vir- 

-* tuo mirt ooniugiil nlTootion. 


tuo uml conjugal 

But tlio principal weakness of 
lliiri king, which almost effaced all 
llio good oITihjIh<i£ bin virtues, was 
superstition. 11 would l>o idle to 
sneer at those 1mlfits of aliMi.oinimis- 
nuss and morlilieiitum which worn 
part to tho religion of Ins ago, mid, 
at tho worst, worn only injurious 
to liis own comfort. I hit ho hud 
other prejudices, which, though 
thoy limy ho forgiven, must never 
ho dol’tnulod. No man was nvor 
moro impressed than St. Louis 
with a Ixdiof in Llio duty of oxter- 
minuting nH enemies to his own 
faith. With these ho thought no 
layman ought Lo risk himself in tho 
perilous ways of return)ring, hut to 
make answer with his sword as stoutly as a strong arm and a fiery y.cnl could 
cany that argument. Though, fortunately Cor ins fame, tho pormumtion 
against the Albigcmcs, which had been tho (bagmen of his falhov’s short 
reign, was at an end before he reached manhood, 1m suiTored a hypimvilieul 
monk to establish a tribunal at Paris for the suppression of heresy, where 
many innocent persons suffered death.!/ 


A. French Face, Time of Loins IX 


Piety and Christianity of fit. Tmis 

llio natural piety of St. Louis hut slrongtlumcd with his growth. IT is 
Umstian lite, or to reduce the gUitonionl to its .simplest terms, Ins daily 
Christianity, which edified Ins own century, might very easily (ill ours with 
a sense of shock. But whatever it may leave of such an 'impression, the 
history would be incomplete which passed over in silence, or only vaguely 
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indicated, that which filled so large a part in liis life, Let us not, therefore 
endeavour to build up for ourselves a St. Louis in accordance with out- 
present-day tastes. Nothing is beautiful but the true, and that truth which 
the saintly king sought in all things is alone worthy to retrace the likeness 
of him which should endure. 

According to those of his historians who were most intimate with him — 
the chaplain who accompanied him on one and another of the Crusades, the 
confessor whom he kept beside him for twenty years, the confessor of his 
wife Marguerite — he seemed to live for God alone. The offices were read 
in tho Icing’s chapel; almost it might have been the chapel of a monastery 
or the choir of a cathedral. There he had the Hours sung to him, tho Office 
for the Dead being added by his command. He heard two masses, some¬ 
times threo or four; and when the grandoes grumbled at his wasting so 
much time on masses and sermons, he retorted that if he were to lose twice 
as much time over gaming and hunting no one would complain: a remark 
which scarcely silenced tho murmurs; tho barons made no complaint against 
thus wasting their tinio with him. 

Tho holy Scriptures and the Fathers were liis study. Marguerito’s con¬ 
fessor tells us that lie caused a candle three feet or thereabouts in height to 
bo lighted, and so long as it lasted read tho Bible. He remained for so 
long a timo upon his kneos that sometimes his sight and his wits beoamo 
confused, and, rising up quite dazed, ho would ask: “Where am I?” Led 
back to liis room, he would go to bed, but at midnight ho was up again and 
had matins sung by his chaplains (it was no sinecure being king’s chaplain in 
those days!). He would, however, grant to his attendants the repose ho 
refused for himself. So softly did lie rise that on several occasions they did 
not hoar him, or, awakened too late, ran after him barefoot, 

Every Friday he mado his confession, after which he made liis confessor 
administer “ tlio discipHiiiG ” to him. This discipline was composed of five 
small iron chains, which ho enclosed in an ivory box and carried about 
with him. He had similar boxes made, with similar contents, and presented 
them to his children and his friends, counselling them to make use of them. 
When his confessor struck him too lightly, lie urged him to use more force. 
This advico was not always needed. Ho lmd one confessor so full of zeal 
(solidtus sibi ) who struck tho Icing in such a manner as to terribly lacerate 
his flesh, which was extremely delicate. St, Louis, however, held liis peace; 
he novel’ mentioned tho matter so long as tho confessor lived, but afterwards 
lie apoko of it laughingly to another. His confessors, one should add, were 
not commonly so zealous, and they reprimanded him for austerities which 
threatened his delicate health, and urged him to substitute for them alms, 
which, as a fact, the king did not stint; and they ended by forcing him to 
renounce the hair-shirt which lie wore during Advent and Lent and on the 
vigils of certain foasts. He renounced it only to wear occasionally a girdle 
of horse-hair next liis skin. 

On Good Friday ho would visit all tho churches barefoot; to keep up 
appearanoes ho wore shoos from which the soles had been removed. For the 
adoration of lire cross lie removed his upper garments, retaining only 
liis vest and coat. With bare feet and uncovered head ho advanced a short 
distance on liis knoos, bowed himself in prayer, then advanced a little fur¬ 
ther, and tho third timo arrived at the cross, prostrated himself as though 
he too were crucified, and kissed it, bathed in tears. Fervently did he 
dosire tho gift of tears. When in singing the litanies the verse was reached: 
“ Grant us a fountain of tears ” (Utfontem lacrymanm nobis dones) ) he used 
it, w. —vor„ xi. r 
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to say: “ Lord, X dare not ask ol to a fount of tears, tat only a few d.»g. 
to refresh my parched an _ c J 1 s . fc ^ u 1 ° “flL’imns nvo voiced the pitying amilus of 


more tlian o; 

bear witness to a poworfu^^auu^ '''^no^'oan^oi^y'^ruiy' jtago of tilings i>y 

the senses in ate J g of ec } l and his aversion to uoarso or eqmv- 

then results. Hsb g l wv gmg<i boro eloquent witness to tiro 

purity of his heart. Not only did he detest 
the licentiousness of contemporary poetry* 
he was also filled with loathing for the popu- 
lar songs, aiul innocently recommended one 
of his equerries who sang thorn to learn 
jpQSSIga £\m^ instead tho Ave Maris Stella. Ilis modesty 

W as oxcossive. 'Jiio purity of his youth luul 
never been slmdawed by the slightest hint 
** of license, and marriage only served to throw 

bis chastity into higher relief, lie demmnded 
p y moral uprightness from all in liis liousohold, 

mid banished without mercy whoso offended 
against a virtue so dear to liis heart. 

, - ' On ( bty« wwl, bf bid to liis palace 

y \[ t V, two hundred beggars, and himself servo them 

I -T at table. On the Wednesdays, Fridays, end 

l) t Jpa Saturdays of Advent and Lent, and every 

yj IggL ' Wednesday and Friday throughout the year, 

if/ ^ rai ho would send for thirteen of them inlo his 

V, ]§j own or a neighbouring room and give them 

food Av ^b bifl own hand, without disgust at 
* their dirtiness. If one among the number 

m was blind tho Icing would give the piero of 

A Fkrvcic K*™™™ TuinTicrNTii breadilli0 0110 of lliH IlulKlH| nlu t ^lido tlm 

other to tho bowl containing liis portion. 1 f 
this consisted of fish, he would remove the bones, dip if in tho wince and 
place the morsel in the blind man’s mouth, lloforo the meal ho gave to 
each person twelve deniers or more according to his need; and if a mother 
was there with her child, lie added more for tho little one. On {Saturdays 
lie would choose three of the most deoropit, most miserable among the poor, 
and leading them into his dressing-room, where towels and three basins of 
water were in readiness, he washed their foot. With reverence bo would 


FZ~5S_ wW £ 


i V4- 
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dry and kiss those feet, whatever their deformity, however hardened by 
daily contact with the ground; then, kneeling, ho would offer them water 
to wash their hands, give to each forty doniors, and kiss their hands. Nor 
was this all. Every day, in all weathers, ho sent for thirteen other beggars 
and from among them, chose out the three most repulsive, whom ho seated 
at n table drawn up close beside his own. 

On many of these points he would not to-day have won tho sumo uni¬ 
versal approbation. It is, however, difficult for us to reinvest his figure 
with the atmosphere by which it must bo surrounded before we onu form a 
just judgment; it is far more difficult to place ourselves at tho necessary 
pomt of view from whioh we can see him clearly. The modern historian is 
outlinesi reduced to pleading oxtenuating circumstances for tho saints; for 
t ie saints, and Lt. Louis among them, have this much in common with tho 
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Saviour, iliat in more than ono case they could say with him: “ Blessed is 
he wliosoevor shall not ho offended in 

Si. Louis built* the asylum of the Quinzo Vingts for the blind, several 
hospitals, and the church of Vincennes. To provide a place for the crown 
of thorns which the Venetians had turned over to his keeping, ho had built 
by Pierre do Montereau within the precinct of his palace, now the Palais do 
Justice, the Sainto Clmpolle, a shrino of open-work stone. Ilis confessor 
Robert do Sorbon founded a community under the title of Congregation des 
pauvrea maitrea ttudiants en ihSologie. This congregation became the Sor- 
bonno, the theological faculty so famous throughout the entire Christian 
world that Mezeray calls it “the permanent council of tho Gauls.” 


Progress of the Monarchy under St. Louis 

Tho houso of Capet had made such progress that no lord now dared say 
to his vassal, “ Come fight under my banner against the lord, our king,” much 
as this nnarchiftl priviiogo was still recognised in the so-called “ Establish¬ 
ments ” of St. Louis, a compilation of customs in voguo in Orleans. The 
counts of Flandors and of Brittany and the duko of Guienne, wore about tho 
only ones who had not dogonorated to tho condition of docilo vassals ; yet 
feudalism still preserved some immense prerogatives and St. Louis attacked 
these in tho namo of justico and religion. 

In holding to a strict execution of the ordinances of quarantainede-roi 1 
and asseurement (inviolability) lie suppressed nearly all private wars. As a 
Christian he did not approve of these wars which sent to God so many souls 
ill-prepared to appear beforo him. As a prince he wished to stop the devas¬ 
tation throughout tho country, “tho fires and tho obstacles placed in the ways 
of tilling the fields. ” IIo forbade in his domains the duel judiciare which gave 
over tho settlement and right to tho chances of skill and strength. The 
king’s justico usurped the place of individual violence, and proof by witnesses 
and procedure by writ replaced justice by battle, for “battle is not tlie path 
of right.” 

The lords still dispensed justico throughout their domains. Tho villein 
could not oscape this judgment, but tho vassal had the rights of appeal to the 
sovereign from tho judgment of his lord “in default of right,” when 
tho lord refused to render justice; for “false judgments ” when the con¬ 
demned behoved himself to have been injured by an unjust sentence. Now 
tlie king favoured the custom of direct appeal io his court, which subordi¬ 
nated tho lord’s justico to that of his own which was final j “for,” says 
Benumanoir,p “ since ho is sovereign, his court is sovereign ”; and the 
“ Establishments ” explain why tlioro could bo no appoal from the royal deci¬ 
sion : “ Thera is no ono who can have this right, since the king gets his power 
from no one but God and himself.” The duko of Brittany also retained the 
final appeal. When a case brought to tho justice of the lords interested the 
king, in whatever way it may be, the bailiff raised the “ conflict ” as we would 

[i Custom had permitted that when anyone had murdered, wounded, or beaten another tho 
victim or his relatives might immediately avengo thomsolYCS by hilling, wounding, or beating 
the offender or any of his rolalivcH, oven Jf the latter wore Ignorant of what had occurred. I ho 
ordlnanco of quarantaine-lc-roi, foibado tho injured tonttaok any of tho offender's family until 
after tho lapse of forty days (vne quarantaine). During tho Interval tho offender himself was 
nlono hold answerable for Ills action. Fuitherinoio, If either viotlm or offender chose to submit 
his cause to Ills snzeiain ho could secure Inviolability (asseurement), for his goods and person, 
until a jutlloial decision had boon given. When this inviolability hna been demanded Its breach 
was punishable by death,] 
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gay nowadays and laid claim to the judgment, the king not being under the 
jurisdiction of a lord. These cases were the “ royal cases.” Legists wore 
Jnosfc careful to define them so as not to deprive the lung a officials of any 
pretexts for interfering in trials before the feudal courts. It was easy to 
multiply these at that time and the officials did not fail to do so —taking 
as much as possible from the province of the lord s justice and adding it to 

At the same time the king’s bourgeoisie was established. An inhabitant 



^ .. king’s bourgeois . A . 

Roman citizen could only be judged at Rome. The king’s bourgeois could 
not be tried except by the king’s officials. 

The king’s court was on this account much more occupied than formerly. 
It continued to accumulate every possible prerogative. It was a court of 
exchequer, and, if it pleased the lung, apolitical council; but it was above all 
tilings, in the days of St Louis, a court of justice. The royal finances 
were always of a very simple nature ; in case of crusades, captivity of the 
king, knighthood conferred upon the king’s eldest son or his marriago, feudal 
aid was demanded. The revenues of the domain, if well administered, wore 
quite sufficient for royalty to live upon. When it had greater needs and it 
was necessary to increase revenues of all sorts, the financial prorogativos of 
the court became more important. The office of the exchequer was detached 
from it; but in the time of St. Louis justice was the court’s business. 

Rut even in this court considerable changes were taking place. The role 
of the great vassals and the crown officials was diminishing, that of the legists 
was beginning. Now, since jiulgmen t was pronounced on written procedures, 
it was not the knights who had sufficient knowledge and application of mind 
to deal with the stability of proof and the obscurities of the black-book. 
The lawyer was necessary to them. At first the barons disdainfully made 
these plebeian personages sit at their feet, on stools. Rut in the mooting 
of ignorance and knowledge the latter quickly asserted its sovereignty. 
The baron, who had nothing but nonsense to talk, kept quiol boforo the 
learned counsellors, and upon these latter soon devolved iho direction of 
judgment; and the fate of the guilty, even of the noblest station, lay in their 
hands. The kings court, which was always hold at Paris, had regular 
sessions, usually four times a year ; and it kept a record of its deliberations 
which under the name of “ Ohm ” wns the beginning of royal jurisprudence. 

In the administration of the provinces, St. Louis protected his own power 
and that of his subjects against any abuses his officials might practice. Ho 
forbade bailiff’s and seneschals to make presents to the members of iho coun¬ 
cil or receive money from those dependent on them or to loan such any, or 
to take part in sales, markets, or leases held in the king’s name. They 
were forbidden to purchase any property within their jurisdiction or to marry 
t ieir sons and daughters without the king’s permission. If thoy disobeyed 
they were punished both in their property and their persons. When going 
out of office they were obliged to live forty days within their territory, in 
order to rep y to their successors or to royal inquiries in any charge of 
misconduct that might bo brought against them, 

, St ' Louis seut i'lf 0 the provinces commissioners or royal inquirers, a cus- 

md tfoVlT °v rl f eiliaffne, 11 T1 ^ se defended the king’s rights 

md those of Ins subjects as well. The care which they took to protect tho 

attei against exaction, won them the name of enquesteurs aux restitutions. 
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In all these measures can be recognised the influence of the legists and 
echoes of Roman administration. 

Wo havo noted the organisation of provostships. That of Paris demanded 
large funds. Therefore several officials joined together to farm it out, and 
these provosts, according to Joinville, trampled upon the people, sustained 
their families by llio “outrages” they committed, let themselves be corrupted 
by the rich, and took no notice whatever of the robbers and malefactors who 
infested Paris and its vicinity. 

The king resolved to give in the future “great and high wages to those 
who should look after his provostship,” and sought for someone “ who would 
giyo good and stiff justice.” Ho chose Etienne Boilcau who maintained so 
well the provostship that no malefactor, robber, or cut-throat dared come to 
Paris but ho was at once hanged and exterminated; and neither lineage, 
gold, nor silver could save him. Justice and policing were the principal 
functions of the provost of Paris, who commanded the watch and presided 
at tho tribunal of tho Chatelet. 

St. Louis struck hard blows at feudalism by the suppression of judiciary 
duels, the interdiction of privnto wars, and tho establishment of appeal; but 
ho was not for all this a revolutionary king in the sense of Philip tho Fair. 
He repeated constantly that none must “ take away any one’s rights ; but it 
is,” so he said at tho head of an ordinance, “the duty of royal power to 
assuro peace and happiness to our subjects.” Besides ho had that same 
spirit of justice that is found in Roman law, and which united so well with 
tho principles of Christianity. When he condemns, for example, the duel, 
ho does it because “battle is not the way to determine right ” — here is the 
Roman spirit 5 and bcoauso it “criminally tempts God”—here is tho spirit 
of Christ. t > ■ 

Ho expected that all would submit to what it seemed to him I 10 was 
charged by God to establish. His brother the count of Anjou, had, on trial, 
condemned a knight; and tho latter, on appealing to tho king’s court, was 
imprisoned by the count. The king let his brother know that there was but 
ono king in Franco and although Charles was his brother, he would not ho 
treated in any different ways as regarded justice. The count of Anjou had 
to roleaso his prisoner and camo in person to oppose the appeal at the king’s 
court, which, however, was decided in favour of the knight. 

Ono of tho most powerful lords of tho realm, the lord of Coucy, caused 
three young men to be hanged for offence against tho hunting laws, and 
although all tho barons pleaded for him he wag ordered a heavy fine. A lord 
cried with irony, “If I wore king I would hang all the barons; for tlio first 
step taken, tho socond costs nothing.” The king heard and called him back. 
“ How, Joan, you say that I should hang all my barons. Certainly I shall 
not do it, but I will punish thorn if they do wrong.” Wo have seen how 
the reputation for equity of the good king was so well established that the 
English barons in revolt against their king chose Louis as arbitrator, an 
example followed by tlie counts of Bar and Luxemburg. 

The right of coinage belonged to moro than eighty lords who sometimes 
made bad money. St. Louis decided that his own should have circulation 
throughout the entire kingdom and alone should be legal tender in the royal 
domain and those whose lords had not tho right of coinage; that the 
fioigniorial coinage should only ho legal in the province of the lord who 
issued it and that this lord could only strike off tho tournoia y and parisis, 1 and 


[i Tho llvrca of Tours ami of Paris; their vnluos being 20 and 26 sous respectively.] 
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other coins whose legal value was fixed by relation to the tour now in tho 
ordinance. Thus the king ruled, in absolute power m Ins own domain, 
lie recognised elsewhere seigniorial rights, but limited thorn m the interest 
of the subjects whose protector ho was. His money circulated ovorywhole. 

It only remained for the Icing to coin belter pansis and hotter tournois 
than those of tho lords j which he did. His money, like his justice, was 
worth more than his vassal’s. Another measure was extremely useful to 
commerce. It made the lords responsible for the policing of tlio roads 
through their domains. In Paris he established the royal watch and had 
drawn up by the provost, Etienne Roileau, the anoiont rules concerning* tho 
hundred trades which existed in the town, in order to infuse peace and order 
into industry as he had done in the country. These trados grouped them¬ 
selves into great corporations; in the fifteenth century all tho Parisian 
merchants formed six bodies of “arts and trades.” 

St. Louis showed a respectful firmness towards papal authority ; wo have 
seen that he did not recognise the pope’s right to dispose of crowns. Tlioro 
lias even been attributed to him a pragmatic sanction, tho foundation of tho 
liberties of the Galilean church, which would liavo confirmed tho liberty of 
canonical elections, restrained to the most urgent necessities the impositions 
which the court of Rome could levy upon the French churches and conLainod 
the king’s vow that they should bo established. This ordinanco is not 
authentic, but its principles are those of the government. When tho bishops 
demanded that tho king force tho excommunicated to submit, ho doclurod 
that he could not do so without knowing the reasons for excommunication, 
which made him a judge of the bishops. 

St. Louis’ lively faith assured him against all four of tho church’s wrath ; 
and led him besides to severe practices which soem to us of to-day barbaric. 
“No one,” ho said, “unless lie bo learned clerk or perfect theologian, should 
dispute with the Jews, but may do so with tho layman who is heard to slan¬ 
der tho Clu-istian faith, and defend it not only with words but with Ids good 
drawn sword, striking the miscreant across the body or even lotting it cut 
him,” Ho punished blasphemers by running red-hot irons through tlioir 
tongues. 

Me loved to recall that on one occasion during bis minority, when pur¬ 
sued up to tho very walls of I 3 aria by rebel vassals, ho had boon saved by 
the city soldiers who came to his rescue. He always took great intorost m 
the welfare of the large towns, but without sacrificing to them tho now 
needs of society. lie conferred a number of charters, ancl amended others. 
Communal independence never seemed to him better than feudal liberties, 
and lie favoured the transformation of the communes into royal cities which 
were dependent on and watched over by tho suprome power, while tiioir 
internal affairs were attended to by officials chosen in free oloction. An 
ordinance of 1256 prescribes that the communes namo four candidates among 
themselves from whom tho king shall cliooso a mayor who shall oomo to 
1 aris once^ a year to give account of his stewardship. 

Thus little by little was established the prinoipto that it was the king’s 
prerogative to deal with tho communes and that all owed him allogianoc 
above evoryone else. Thus the communes gradually disappeared and with 
them the proud sentiments, the strong ideas of right and liberty which sus¬ 
tained the men. who had founded and defended them. Tlio “ third oslato ” 
was beginning. 

Through Ms undermining of feudal .and communal independence, and 
through Ins strong ruling rvitli regard to tho church, St. Louis poinlod tho 
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way of absolute power to French royalty. He rendered it still another 
service. The remembrance of his virtues did not perish with him. Vener¬ 
ated in iiis life-time as a saint, he was canonised after death. Ho put the 
seal of sanctification, so to speak, upon French royalty, and his descendants 
were fond of invoking at the head of their decrees the name and example 
of “Monsieur St. Louis.”/ 

ASPECTS OP THIRTEENTH CENTURA CIVILISATION 

In proportion as tho Middle Ages advanced, national individuality took 
more definite shape. Intellectual lifo had been during a protracted period 
confined almost exclusively to religious circles, and had been given expression 
in the universal language — Latin. Accordingly the beginning of the thir¬ 
teenth century saw only three aetivo established literatures—in Germany, 
in the north and in the south of France ; the last having preceded tho others 
and served them as models. This was the literature of the tongue d'oc, also 
called Provengal, which overflowed tho Pyrenean borders into Christian 
Europe, passed over tho Alps into tho whole of Italy, and awakened the muse 
that lay sleeping on the banks of tho Ebro, as on those of tho Po and the 
Arno. Brilliant, sonorous, harmonious, full of imagery and movement, it 
was unexcelled as tho language of love and battle songs. Bernard do Ven- 
tadour, Bertram do Born, and Richard Cceur de Lion moulded it with a skill 
and ardour worthy of Tyrttous. Tho songs of Bertram do Born, above all, 
Avero like swords, dazzling and penetrating; tho passion of war flamed in 
them like liro. Tins language of the south, into which something of tho 
Arabian accent has passed, lent itself gracefully to the requirements of 
tho courts of lovo presided over by ingenious tribunals of noble dames. 

But tho continued development of the north of France gave the prepon¬ 
derance to its idiom. Tho Normans carried it into Italy, whero it failed to 
csta&fM ldsoiY 5 ancC to .England, where i'll prevailed daring three centcrries. 
By the crusaders it Avas everyAvhoro disseminated. "While the intellectual 
fame of Paris attracted tliero the eminent minds of tlio Avliole Catholic Avorld, 
tho vulgar tongue Avluch tho doctors disdained extended its empire Aveli 
beyond the frontiers. Wo must add also that French genius, so often accused 
of opio sterility, poured OA r er into tho adjacent countries a flood of great 
poetry. The troubadours had boon muto since the Albigensian crusade had 
droAvned in blood the civilisation of the langue d'oo; and no more Avore heard 
tho virile accents of Bernard do Ventadour or of Bertram de Born, nor tho 
melodious lyrics of tho jeux partis. 1 But north of the Loire the trouverea 
still composed heroic songs—-veritable epics, which Avere translated or imi¬ 
tated in Italy, England, and Gonnany. 

But these opio cycles Avero exhausted: the heroio ode disappeared. 
Robert Waee, “clerk of Caen,” composed about 1155 the Roman de Brut , a 
logendary history of Britain. Christian do Troyes, ayIio wrote after 1160, 
spun out a diluted version of tho Arthurian legend in a long poem in lines 
of eight syllables, Avhile the same tale Avas given a religious tAvist by another 
school of poets by adding the history of the Holy Grail. Tlio'aspect of the 
times Avas mirrored in the poem Avith its double face — chivalry and piety. 
Tho naive inspiration of the song of Roland Avas lost> the lieAV school 

1 Tlio disquisitions of tho troubadours or tho trouvkres on questions of gall sin ti'y were called 
,jcA(ZparOs • whence grew those “ courts of lovo” In which weie tried, before tribunals of noble 
ladies, complicated cases and subtlo questions. These “courts of Ioyo” worn of course but a 
poetical Action, never a serious or permanent institution. 
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subtilised, van after novelties, or rummaged among the classics. Tho Htory of 
Ulysses and that of the Argonauts, borrowed ivamlhe fhebtnd of Statius, 
furnished tales which could not fail to please those Christian Ulysseses whom 
the Crusades had sent wandering in Asia. Tho drojan V ai, tho soicoicss 
Medea, and Alexander, attracted the trouveres of this period, limy had 
already begun to imitate the style of the ancients. Thus the nature of tho 
epic was altered and a transition took place from primitive composition to 
the diverse styles of advanced civilisation. The epic was divided: tho ele¬ 
ments dealing with the passions were blended into allegorical romance; tho 
narrative elements, into prose history. Analysis and realism took ilio plaoo 
of spontaneous and poetic inspiration. 

Guillaume de Lorris, who died in 1260., began the famous Homan dr, la 
Rose, whoso personages were abstract qualities—- Reason, Good-will, Danger, 
Treason, Baseness, Avarice. Jean de Meiui continued it lator, ftftor another 
transformation had given birth to satire. The fable flourished already, 
having derived its origin from that very romance: animals played Urn roles 
of passions, of social conditions; and the talc of Menard , developed in its 
turn from the others, made its appearance, in 1236, as the comedy of tho 
period. Rutebceuf offers tho first example of the professional poet, ill re¬ 
munerated, perishing with cold, agape with hunger j yet, in the depths of 
this misery, gay, daring, caustic, he wrote upon all sorts of subjects in the 
frank, open style which heralded Villon. Language acquires in his hands 
Bkill and power \ it is more mellow and more tender than that of Guillaume 
de Lorris or from the lips of the famous count of Champagne or of Mario of 
France. 

Tho most noteworthy event in French literature in tho thirteenth century 
was the appearance of prose. The first prose writers wore not, be it under¬ 
stood, professional historians, but two noblemen, botli involved in tho ovonts 
they depicted. Gcoffvoy dc Villchardomn, marshal of Champagne, 1ms loft 
ub the history of tho Fourth Crusade in tho Coiiqudte de Constantinople , in 
which he himself figured. He writes as a soldier, his stylo being firm and 
brief, not without a touch of military stiffness; he invents little, gees straight 
ahead, from one attack to the next, with a brief exclamation when encounter¬ 
ing some object which astonishes him. The lord of Joinvillo, also RonoHolml 
of Champagne, exhibits in his Md moires a greater suppleness of style, a more 
marked refinement of mind ; lie observes, reflects, and talks upon all subjects, 
discussing his personal sentiments as freely as the ovonts of war. Ho was 
the foreshadowing of Froissart, as only the councillor and friend of tho pious 
and excellent Louis IX could be. c *‘111 point of time,” saj's Villeuiain, “ tho 
narrative of Jomville is perhaps the first monument of genius in tho French 
language, —- a work of genius being, as I understand it, one having a high 
degree of originality of diction ; a characteristic and expressivo physiognomy; 
in short, a work that has been done by one man and that could not liavo been 
dono by another. Such is the book of Joinville 



gably collecting from all parts, and causing to be transcribed or translated, 
the works of the ancient philosophers, “he was afflicted,” says a chronicler of 

n£?ii.™ es, f“r 0 i? < 5 ce o e ! UOre wisdora iu the sons oJ: darkness than in the 
eluldien of light. He began to collect manuscripts of the Old and New 

^tinn ntS niT?i 0f fc i 16 fa . th61 ‘ s ’. wh \ ch he caused to be multiplied by trail¬ 
ed lption, all these he placed in the royal chapel at Paris, making thorn 
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accessible to professors and students. Tho same liberality was shown by the 
Dominicans of Toulouse, by the bishops of Beauvais and Paris, by the arch¬ 
bishop of Narbonne, by many chapters, and by more monasteries. The pro¬ 
fessors of the University of Paris, too, were eminent enough to draw students 
from, ail parts of Europe*. in fact, such names as Alexander do Hales, Albertos 
Magnus, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Buonaventura, would have conferred splen¬ 
dour on any establishment. With inferior fame, but probably with equal 
utility, the universities of Bourges, Toulouse, Orleans, and Angers — founda¬ 
tions of this century — imitated the example of the capital.** 

The thirteenth century marks tho triumph of the style of architecture so 
improperly called Gothic. Its characteristic is the arch. This form, at no 
other time and in no other country employed witli such profusion and promi¬ 
nence as in Wostern Europe during tho Middle Ages, has been attributed 
primarily to tho Goths, whence its name ; aftorwards, with as little justifi¬ 
cation, to the Arabs. Undoubtedly pilgrims to the Orient, among them 
many ecclesiastics, brought back from then* travels impressions and souvenirs 
which left their traces upon Christian edifices; numerous churches were 
built after tho paltoni of tho Holy Sepulchre. Mosaic and colour alternation 
appear also to bo importations from the East. As to tho arch, if it is mucli 
in ovidenco in tho Arabian stylo, it is also prominent in that of the Byzan¬ 
tines ; it is of all times and all countries, from the tomb of Atreus and the 
gates of the Pelasgian cities in Italy to the constructions of the savages of 
Nubia and America. It is simply an elementary form and easy to construct 
in building vaulted roofs, which require more precision than science. 

Vulgar and irregular at first, the arch became monumental little by little 
— by natural progression, by a gradual refinement of line, by a greater 
diversity of ornament, by the ribs and columns which began to adorn it. It 
lent itsolf marvellously, moreover, us a delineation of tho celestial vault, to 
tho mysticism of the Christians and to the passionate soaring of their souls 
toward heaven : thus soarod tho mass of Gothic eoLunuis, straight, bold, fear¬ 
fully light, and appearing higher in proportion as the vaulted roof was less 
oiien. It was not in the formal Roman Midi, it was in tho mystic North that 
the Gothic spread and attained perfection. 

The new stylo, born north of tho Loire, crossed tho Channel, the Rhine, 
and tho Alps; and tho colonics of French artists transplanted it to Canter¬ 
bury, to Utrecht, to Milan, to Cologne, to Strasburg, to Ratisbon — even into 
Sweden. A crude but ingenuous statuary adorned portals, galleries, and 
oloislors ; and the art of glass-painting possessed, for the production of magic 
effecLs on glazed windows, secrets which wo are only just beginning to 
recover. Miniature paintings adorned tho missals, and the books of Hours 
havo preserved to us some exquisite masterpieces. 

Astrology was one of tho fads of this period ; it reached its. highest 
development in the sixteenth century, and was not wholly extinguished till 
the seventeenth. The astrologers pretended to read in the stars the destiny 
of human lives. Another folly was tho search of the alchemists for the phi¬ 
losopher’s stone — that is to say, the method of creating gold by the trans¬ 
mutation of metals. These dreams, however, led to happy results : the 
astrologers from much star-gazing discovered the laws that, governed 
the movements of those bodies ; tlio alchemists found in tlieir crucibles—not 
gold, indeed, but new substances, or new properties of those already known. 
So were discovered the process of forming salts by distillation, powerful 
acids, enamels, and convex glasses leading to the making of spectacles. 0 



CHAPTER IV 

PHILIP III TO THE HOUSE OF VALOIS 

[1270-1328 A,i3.] 

Of all epochs of French history, tho second lmlf of the thirteenth 
century appears to ho that in which tho subordination (of tho pcoplo to 
the crown) was most complete. — DAnnera.*- 

PHILIP (III) THIS BOLD (1270-1285 A.D.) 

Little is known of tho reign, of St. Louis’ oldest won in spite of its 
length of fifteen years. It began under the walls of Tunis whoneo Philiji 
III brought home his father’s body, after forcing a treaty upon the Moham¬ 
medans in which they recognised themselves tributary to tho king of Sicily 
and agreed to pay the costs of tho war. One can, however, still follow tho 
ascending march of royalty undor this prince, who, without any new war, 
and by extinction of several feudal lineages, reunited to liis domain Valois, 
Poitou, and the counties of Toulouse and Venaissin. But Philip gave up to 
lire pope this last fief and half of Avignon. The count of Foix, vanquished 
and a prisoner in liis own capital, was compelled to promiao faithful obedi¬ 
ence and cede a portion of his territory, Tlie dominion of tho king of France 
thus approached tho Pyrenees ; and it finally crossed thorn. Philip made 
a match between his eldest son and the heiress of Navarro and if ho did not 
succeed ill placing on the throne of Castilo a priuco subservient to liis inllu- 
ence, or in setting the crown of Aragon on the head of liis second son Charles, 
at least he showed his arms in Catalonia where ho took the stronghold of 
Gerona. Tlius the Capetian dynasty, triumphant al homo sinco the days 
of Louis VI, tried to become so abroad. But the timo for this was not ripe. 

The expedition to Catalonia, which turned out badly, had no othor motive 
than that of family interest. Philip wished to punish Don Podro, king of 
Aragon, for his support of the rebellious Sicilians against Charles of Anjou 
after the massacre of all the French citizens in the island, which had taken 
place during vespers on Easter Monday. 0‘Tlio Sicilian Vespers,” 1282.) 

An ordinance of Philip III, drawn up in 1274, obliged the advocates in 
the royal courts to take oath each year that they would defond nono but just 
cases. The first example of a commoner made noble by tho king will be 
found in the letters of ennoblement issued by Philip III' to his silversmith 
Raoul, in 1272, if the fact is absolutely certain. 
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Philip IV, surnamed the Fair, was but seventeen when he succeeded his 
father in 1285. lie ridded himself, as far as possible by treaties, of futiLo 
wars, and occupied himself in place of conquest with increasing his domains 
by acquisitions within his reach. His marriage with the heiress of Navarro 
and Champagne had only been worth two great provinces to him. A decree 
of parliament which despoiled the heirs of Hugh do Lusigmm secured him 
La Marche and Angoumois. Then his 
second son married the heiress of Franche- 
Comlo; thus through marriage, escheat, 
or conquest all France came little by 
little into the royal domain. But power¬ 
ful vassals still remained — the duke of 
Brittany, tho count of Flanders, and 
especially tho clulco of Guienne. Philip 
began by attacking the last. Ho was a 
formidable adversary since ho was at the 
same time king of England. 

Fortunately Edward I, who had just 
subdued the Welsh and was now threaten¬ 
ing the independence of Scotland, was 
too much occupied in his own island to 
come over to tho continont, and owing 
to this the royal army was able to make 
rapid progress in Guienne. A French 
Hoot went to pillage Dover; and another 
army led by the king in person made its 
way into Flandors, whoro tho count had 
declared for tho king of England, and 
heat tho Flemings at Fumes (Veurno) 

(1297). Tho intervention of Pope Boni¬ 
face VIII established a peace between the two kings which was sealed by a 
marriage. A daughter of Philip the Fair wedded tho son of Edward I and 
gave the English house rights to tho thvono of Franco which Edward III in 
duo time assorted (1299). By this peace the two kings gavo up their allies, 
Philip tlio Scotch, and Edward the count of Flanders. The latter in terror 
hastened to place himself under tho protection of Philip and Flanders was 
reunited to tho domain (1300). 

The whole French court wont to visit tho now acquisition. It was 
received with great pomp ; tlio Flemings, to do honour to their noble visitors, 
donned their best attire and displayed all their richos. The entrance into 
Brugos was especially magnificent. Tho bourgeois wives showed such gold 
and jewels in their toilets that tho queen felt lior woman’s vanity wounded. 
“ I thought,” she said, u there was but one queen of France; now I see six 
hundred. ” Flandors was in truth the richest country in Europe because it 
was there that the people worked hardest. In that fruitful land men had 
sprung up like crops, towns wore numerous, and the population active and 
industrious, devotod, like tho Guienne towns —especially Bordeaux, because 
the English bought their wines — to England, whence came the wool neces¬ 
sary to their manufactures. Flemish cloth sold throughout the whole of 
Christendom as far as Constantinople, and the towns of the Low Countries 
formed the market where the productions of the north from the Baltic were 
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exchanged for those of the south brought from Venice and tho east of Italy 

d ° W On^soil 1 which it had taken a thousand canals to rescue from tho sea, 
among; tho scores of stoutly walled cities, with a population accustomed. lo 
hard work, but none the less proud of its numbers, strength, and wealth, 
chivalry had had small chance to play its game, and there was littlo feudalism 
in Flanders. Every town had its privileges and it was not sale to tamper 

with them. 

1STpi» War with Flanders (1802-1804 A.D.) 


Philip had appointed James de Chatillon governor of Flanders — a limn 
who did not know how to treat a conquered people, especially such a rich ono. 
The people, rather intolerant and accustomed to more consideration from 
their counts, rebelled. In Bruges alone three thousand French word pub 
to death. Philip sent Robert of Artois with a large army to avengo this deed. 
Twenty thousand Flemings awaited it bravely behind a canal neat’ Courtrai. 
Before the fight the Flemings confessed their sins, tho priest said high mass, 
and all, bowing down, took some earth and put if in their mouths, swearing 
thus to fight to the death for their country’s freedom. This gathering of a 
whole army usually augurs badly for its assailants. The latter advanced in 
bad order, sure of victory and not giving those common pooplo tho credit 
of believing that they would dare look them in the faco. In vain tho con¬ 
stable Raoul do Nesle cautioned prudence. He was asked if ho was afraid. 
“Sir,” he replied to Count Robert, “if you come whoro I go, you will ho 
well in tho front,” and he spurred his horse forward at all speed. They 
did not even take the precaution to rcconnoitro tho Flemings’ position. 
The first ranks of the heavy columns of knights, advancing at full speed, hud 
no sooner fallen into the canal that covered the onemy’s linos than those just 


behind pressed by the rear were precipitated upon them, and then tho Flem¬ 
ings had only to plunge their long lances into fclio confused mass of men and 
horses to kill with perfect safety to themselves. A sortie which they made 
from the two ends of the canal completed the rout. Two huinlml nobles 
of high degree and six thousand soldiers porishod. Ami what was most 
humiliating was that the duke of Burgundy, tho counts of Hsiint-Pol and 
Clermont, with two thousand hauberts, fled, leaving tho constable, count of 
Artois, and so many noble warriors, beaten, maimed, and killed in tho hands 
of the common people (1302 - ). 

The battle of Mansurah had already shown tho undisciplined impetuosity 
and military incapacity of the knights, but this occurred in tlu> Orient anil 
distance had helped to preserve the reputation of tho vanquished; hut tho 
battle of Gourlrai, lost by the flower of French chivalry to the common 
people, made a great sensation without, however, curing the nobility of their 
mad presumption. The defeats of Crecy, Poitiers, and Aginoourl came from 
the same causes. Stripped by royalty of its privileges, tho loudal nobility 
lost on the battle-field the prestige with which it had long been surrouudeil 
and saw, to complete its own ruin, arise at its very side another army — that 
of the icing and tho people. 

Philip the Fair took energetic measures to repair the disaster of Oourtrni. 
lie forced nobles and bourgeois to bring to tlio royal mint their gold and 
silver plate, for which he paid in debased coinage. Ho ordered oach pro] lorlv 
yielding 100 hvres of rent to provide one horseman, every ono hundred 
villein families to provide six foot-sergoants, and every commoner having 
-5 hvres income to serve in person. He sold many serfs their freedom and 
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many commoners titles of nobility. By this means lie collected in two months 
ten thousand mounted and sixty thousand men on foot. It was a royal 
effort and it was a great one, but that of the people was greater still. From 
the Flemish towns there issued tliia time eighty thousand, lighters. With two 
such opposing armies the contest must bo terrible and decisive; they felt 
tliis and not wishing to take any risks, the year 1302 was spent in trying to 
get thoroughly acquainted with the situation. Philip was then at the height 
of his quarrel with Boniface VIII and a new defeat would be fatal to him; 
he even let the Flemings take the offensive the following year (1303). But 
the popo died the same year and Philip attacked Flanders by land and sea. 
His fleet defeated the Flemish at Zieriksee and lie himself avenged at Mons- 
en-Pevcle, or Mons-en-Puelle, the defeat of Courfcrai, lie thought the enemy 
exterminated, but in a few days thoy were back as numerous aa ever, asking 
a new battle. “ But it rains Flemings, 1 ” cried the king. He preferred to 
treat rather than fight again. They promised him money and ceded Douai, 
Lille, Bolhune, Orchios with all Walloon — that is to say French-speaking 
Flandors between tlio Lys and the Schelde. To this the king gave them 
back their count, who promised nothing more than feudal homage. 

Thus French royalty recoded before Flemish democracy aa did German 
royally almost at the same period before Swiss democracy. The communes 
of Franco remained isolated, mid succumbed; in Flanders and in Switzerland 
they united and triumphedd> 

The Quarrel between Philip and Boniface VIII 

The complaints made by a certain section of the French olergy to the 
holy aoo in 1296, against what they designated as tho exactions of Philip 
tlio Fair, met with a far better reception than did similar complaints from 
England, whore Edward was employing much more vigorous methods than 
those of his rival to obtain subsidies from tho clergy. 

It was a great opportunity for Pope Boniface VIII, and lie did not let it 
Blip. The bull, Cflerim luicos (1296), was familiar throughout Christendom. 
This bull, forbidding the clergy to pay taxes to temporal rulers, was too 
sweeping to be enforced. Boniface realised tlmt, and forestalled the 
objections that it could not fail to raise. All that was too peremptory in 
the preceding bull was corrected in the one beginning Ineffabilis amor. The 
king might raise subsidies among the clergy, with the pope's consent, who, if 
tho kingdom wore menaced, would order thorn to contribute to its defence 
oven unto the selling of the sacred vessels. In tho same bull Boniface de¬ 
manded an explanation of the prohibition recently made by the king against 
exporting gold, silver, and merchandise out of the kingdom, a prohibition 
which threatened to dry up one of the principal Bources of revenue of Rome, 

The edict which is universally regarded as Philip’s rotort to the bull 
Clerieia laico8, was not aimed at the popo, for it was issued in the month of 
April, a few clays after tlio drawing up of the bull and before its contents 
could possibly have become known to tlio king of France. It did not apply 
solely to money, but forbade also tho exportation, of arms, horses, and other 
tilings, its object being to damage England and Flanders with which Philip 
was at war. Similar edicts wero issued on several occasions during this 
reign. In this same hull Boniface threatened Philip with excommunication. 
The king and his councillors were furious at this liberty. 

In 1297, came a fresh prohibition to export gold and silver, fresh fears 
on the part of the pope, fresh explanations from Philip. In the midst of all 
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tliis the French bishops wrote to Boniface praying lmn to grant tlm king a 
tithe on all the churches. The clergy began to realise that they could not 
abstain from contributing to the defence of the country. Abandoned by a 
portion of the French clergy, Boniface made frosh concessions. In Urn bull 
bepinnino- Romana mater ecclesict, he even granted permission to raise, m 
cases of necessity, ecclesiastical tithes, with the consent of the clergy but 
without consulting the holy see. The bull Noveritis nos went still farther: 
it handed over to the Icing, if ha had attained his majority, and to Ins council 
if he were still a minor, the responsibility of deciding as to winch wore 
cases of necessity, and the right of taxing the clergy ovon though the popo 
had not first been consulted. It concluded by declaring llmt the holy soo had 
never bad any intention of making ail altempt upon tho rights, liberties, 
freedoms, and customs of the kingdom, the king, or the barons. This com¬ 
pliance on tho part of Boniface VIII, his sudden sweetness, must not be 
attributed altogether to feelings of benevolence towards Philip tho Fair; 
they are explained principally by the difficult position in which tho popo 
found himself in his own states. 

Harmonious relations continued between the king and tho popo ; never¬ 
theless certain incidents occurred to mar them. Bonifaco had summoned 
the bishop of Laon to Rome to give aocount of his administration; tho king 
thereupon affected to consider Ins benefice as vacant and procooded to 
appropriate to himself the revenues according to tho roynl prerogative. A 
fresh cause for reciprocal discontent was found in tho complaints made by 
the bishops against the collection of the first-fruits granted to the king. 

One event to which no one attached any importance took place about 
that time, changing the already unsettled feelings of Bonifaco into hostility. 
This was the alliance formed at Vaueoulenrs in 1299 between Philip and 
Albert, king of the Romans, who had been excommunicated for having 
dethroned Adolphus of Nassau — a very threatening alliance for the papacy. 
The news of the negotiations between Philip and Albert spread consterna- 
tion in Rome; n false rumour announcing a rupturo between them was 
received with joy. Boniface conceived tlie idea of holding a conference 
with the kings of France and England and the count of Flanders — tho only 
means, in his eyes, by which to establish peace on a solid basis. Ho did net 
dream of summoning them to Romo. Ho knew Philip and Edward well 
enough to be aware that they would regard it simply as officious interference 
on liis part. So he determined to go himsolf to somo neutral territory. He 
had even got so far as to make overtures to Philip tho Fair under those 
conditions when a serious malady, which caused him excessive pain, coupled 
with his great age, compelled him to renounce the scheme. 

The Flemish ambassadors judged this moment to bo a favourable one for 
making themselves heard, by flattering the pope’s notions of supremacy and 
exciting bis suspicions against Philip the Fair. They forwarded to Boniface 
a memorial in which they prayed his support and intorvontion, and sought 
to reassure him as to the mightiness of this sovereign power which they 
attributed to him by appeals to the holy Scriptures. Boniface was only 

ambihonJ t0 l ° insilumlions whioh fel1 iu with bis own hopes anil 

However, causes of complaint against Philip continued to accumulate, 

hZnfpd tf'fl b 7 n ? hls /usurpation of the county of Molgnoil, which 

SSVm ? i bl3h ° P ^ tho refusal of the viscount of 

Naibonne to do homage to the archbishop who was his over-lord. The pope 

let (hop some sovero remarks, and despatched Bernard do Saiswt, bishop of 
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Piimiers, to invito the king lo restore the consecrated land. Philip, exasper¬ 
ated by the bishop of Painters, allowed him to return to his diocese; but he 
instituted a secret inquiry about him to which evidenco was contributed by 
the bishops and barons of the south. lie was accused of having purloined 
Languedoc from the crown for the purpose of re-uniting it to Aragon; his 
real offenco was his hatred of the king. Bernard was arrested at Pamiers 
by the vidanio of Amiens, and arraigned before the king and an assembly of 
barons at Sonlis, October 14t.li, 1301. So haughty was his defence that the 
wholo assombly rose to its feet and clamoured for his death. Within an ace 
of being massacred, lie flung himself on the compassion of the archbishop of 
Narbonnc, his metropolitan, who was 

present, as well as the bishops of Beziers —’* ...... 

and Maguelonne. The archbishop took 

him under his protection and made him- , a? £■ 

self answerable for him. This proceed- 

ing of Philip was contrary to the laws of //// 

the cliurcli: a bishop cannot bo brought ^*8P/ // <?f 

up for judgment before a lay court; m 0fj 

the samo way, the councils have not tho > 

right to judge him without the interven- 
tion of the pope, who must authorise the 

proceedings. ‘ , 

PJiilip despatched Peter do Flotto to ^ /BBr ' '' 

Rome to demand the punishment of * MVp7* $ 

Saissot. The ambassador declared that a 

his master did not wish to avail himself * r, j> 

of Ilia right to punish a man whose crimes /)/$ iW ilfij | |Bf// 

rendered him unworthy of the priesthood y 

and of the protection accorded to the 

clergy; but tliat lie desired to show '/ fif> 
llio pope a token of deference and respect L '-'r*- / 

by handing over to him the charge of - - *■ fr L 

avenging the insult offered to God as the <)///? ~ " fa •*" 

autlior of all legitimate authority, to ^ ^ ^ ' ' J 

the king- as a son of tho cliurcli, and to the '‘' w ** £ Sw- ' 

kingdom as a very considerable portion anch-kt church nbabRoubn, built in 
of Christendom. IIo furlhor requested this Rock 

Boniface to declare Bernard stripped of 

his episcopal dignity and of all clerical privileges. It was in vain that Flotte 
urged and demanded a reply; ho received none, and returned raging to 
Franco. 
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Ancii-nt Church near Rouen, built in 
the Rock 


Boniface suspended tlie privileges accorded by himself and his prede¬ 
cessors to the crown of France, and convoked, for November 1st, 1302, a 
general council at Romo, in order to put mi end to the oppressions endured 
by the French clergy. The king was invited either to attend in person or to 
send someone to defend him. The bull Ausculta fill indicated the superiority 
claimed by Boniface over Philip. M God, in laying upon ns the yoke of apos¬ 
tolic servitude, has placed ns above kings and empires, to uproot, destroy, 
annihilate, disperse, build and plant in his name; dearly beloved son, do not 
allow yourself to be persuaded that you are not subject to the supremo head 
of the church, for such an opinion would bo folly.” He further accused the 
king of tyrannising over his subjects, oppressing tho church, and offending 
the nobles. In conclusion he invites him to turn liis attention to the 
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deplorable condition of the Holy W and to prepare ft crusade. Another 
hXSecundum divina, enjoined Philip to set Saisset at liberty and lot him 
return to Rome. The king drove him out of France, and prepared to obtain 
a great demonstration in his own favour, in opposition to the pretensions oi 
Boniface, by summoning the first alatea-generftl. By acting ul tins manner 
Philip was only defending his crown ; his right was obvious, lie needed but 
to claim it and exercise it with dignity. IBs cause was good, but lie had 
tiie in is fortune to sully it by falsehood and violence ; m this, doubtless, 
following tlie advice of the lawyers who surrounded linn. 

The Sunday after Candlemas (February, 18052) the lung solemnly burned 
! bull Amculta Jili. The defeat of the French army at Courtrai, m tho 
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renounced his arbitration. Outwardly Philip was most deferential towards 
the nope. While all this was going on grave news oiuno from Romo. Tim 
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prohibitions. Philip „ , 

November 18th, doubtless at the instigation of the council, ratified the 
doctrine of the papal superiority. 

Boniface directed those French bishops who lmd not taken part in the 
council to present themselves at Romo within three months’ time. Philip 
forbade them to leave the kingdom, and set guards at all the passes into 
Germany and Italy. By the Icing’s wish Cardinal do Saint-Marcellin (the 
pope’ti legato) summoned a council in Franco. -Bonifaco recapitulated all 
his grievances against Philip, and called upon him to clear lunmalR ILo 
accused him among other things of coining false money and of burning the 
hull Ausculta Jili. Philip’s answer was moderalo and conciliatory. Hu 
expressed his wish to maintain, as his ancestors had dono, tho union between 
Franco and tho holy see, and concluded by entreating Bonifaco not to inoddlo 
with him in the legitimate exercise of his rights; he offerod to l-ofor tho 
matter to the decision of the duke of Brittany or of the duke of Burgundy, 
who were particularly agreuablo to him. The popo doolarod this answer to 
be insufficient, and complained bitterly of it to tho bishop of Auxorro and 
to the king’s brother, Charles of Valois, who for nearly two years had lived in 
Italy with the title “ champion of tho holy see,” and whom Philip had latoly 
recalled. 

On the 12Lh of March, 1303, an assembly of barons, prelates, and lawyers 
was held at the Louvre in the presence of the king. William do Pltisian 
(or, according to Eareste* and Martin, 0 the chancellor, William do NoguroL) 
read aloud a documeut in which were set forth accusations against Bonifaco : 

“ U® ‘ 3 a heretic ; he does not believe in the immortality of tho soul or 
in the life everlasting : he has said that he would sooner bo u dog than a 
Frenchman ; he does not believe in the real presence in tho Eucharist. Tie 
has approved of a book by Annand de Villencuvo, which book has boon con¬ 
demned and burned; lie has set up images of himself in the churches to llio 
end that he may be worshipped; lie has a familiar spirit who advises him; 
ho consults sorcerers; ho has openly preached that the popo cannot lie 
guilty of simony; he traffics in benolices; he sows strifes everywhere: lie 
lias said that the French are of the Patarins (Albigensca); he has ordered 
murders; 1m has forced priests to reveal confessions; ho has nourished a 
Jitter hatred of the king of France. Before his election lie was heard to say 
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that if ho did become pope lie would destroy Christianity or lower the French 
pride ; he has prevented peace between England and France; lie has urged 
the king of Sicily to massacre all French; he strengthened the king of Ger¬ 
many on condition of liis humbling the arrogance of the French, who, lie 
pretended, boasted that they recognised no superior in temporal matters, in 
which they lied in their throats; that if an angel from heaven were to tell 
him that France was noL subject to him, he would shriek curses against both 
him and the emperor. He has brought about the ruin of the Holy Land, 
having confiscated all the money intended for its aid, that he might give it 
to his relatives, of whom lie lias made marquises, counts, and barons, and for 
whom he has built castles ; ho has driven out the nobility of Rome j lie lias 
broken up marriages ; he has made a cardinal of one of his nephews who is 
but an ignorant fellow and who was married, and lias forced the wife to take 
the veil in a convent; lie lias done Cclestine, his predecessor, to death in 
prison.” 

On the 13th of April Boniface declared Philip to be excommunicate if 
he persisted in not submitting himself to the holy see. lie commissioned 
Nicholas de Bienfaite, archdeacon of Ooutancos, to bear to Cardinal de 
Saint-Maroollin the bull which cut off the king from communion with the 
church. But the king, warned of the archdeacon’s mission, had him arrested 
at Troyes and thrown into prison. His bull was taken from him; in point 
of fact it was not to have been fulminated except in the case of Philip’s 
remaining deaf to a final summons. In vain the legate protested; no one 
listened to him ; tho goods of all prelates absent from the kingdom were 
sequestrated. Realising that be compromised himself uselessly by remain¬ 
ing any longer, ho quitted Franco. 

On tho 31st of May Boniface, who had pardoned Albert of Austria and 
had rocog'nised him as king of the Romans, launched a bull in which tho 
nobles, churches, and communes of the metropolises of Lyons, Tarantaise, 
Embrnn, Besanpon, Aix, Arles, and Vienno, of Burgundy, Barrens, Dauphin6, 
Provonce, of the oounty of Forcalquier, tho principality of Orange, and the 
kingdom of Arles, provinces held of tho kingdom, were ordered to break such 
ties of vassalage and obedience as they had been able to contract prejudicial 
to tho emperor, and to release themselves from such oaths of obedience as 
they had sworn. 

It was almost equivalent to dismembering France. On the 13th of June 
a great assembly took place at the Louvre at which the king was present. 
The counts of Evroux, Saint-Pol, and Dreux, and William de Plasian, 
demanded that the church should be governed by a legitimate pope. _ Boni¬ 
face was charged anew with all the old crimes and infamies. Tho king was 
entreated, in liis capacity as “ defender 1 of the faith,” to work for the con¬ 
voking of a general council. To this he consented. On the 24tli of June, 
St. John Baptist’s Day, an immense crowd of people gathered in the palace 
gardens ; there the king’s challenge to tho future council was read. 

At last, on September 8th, Boniface, in tho bull Petri solio excelso , pro¬ 
nounced against Philip the excommunication he had courted. All the world 
knows how, in defiance of public liberties, Boniface was arrested at Anagni, 
on the evening beforo tho very day on which the excommunication of the 
French king was to have been publicly posted . d 

One of Philip’s agents, William (Guillaume) de Nogaret whose grand¬ 
father had been burned as ail Albigensian, had been sent to Italy, He came 
to an understanding with Sciarra Colonna, a Roman noble and the pope’s 
mortal enemy. Boniface was at that time in his native city of Anagni. By 
ii, w. ~roiu xi. a 
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dint of money Nogaret won oyer the chief of the military force* of Anagni, 
and one momm/entered the place with four hundred mounted armed 
men and some hundreds of foot-soldiers. At the no,so they made or tho town 
anti the cries of “Death to the pope I” “Long live the king of 1 raneeP> 
Boniface believed his last hour had come. But allowing m spite of his ago 
(he was eighty-six years old) nn uncommon degree of agility, ho got into hie 
pontifical robes, and seated lnmself on his tin-one, the tiara on lira head, tiro 
cross in one haid and the keys of St. Peter m the other. Tims he awaited 
liis assassins. The latter called upon him to abdicate. “ Horn is my neolc 
and here is my head," he replied; “ betrayed like Jesua Christ, if I must die 
like him at least I shall die a pope.” A story ran that feenmu Colomia 
dragged him from lua throne, struck him noroas tho face with his gauntlet, 
and would have killed him had not Nogaret interfered, saying; “Oh thou 
wretched pope, witness and consider the goodness of my lord, tho king’ of 
France, who, far from tliee as is liis kingdom, guards and defends Lheo 
through me,” [But the story of Colonna’s violence scorns quite unfounded. 1 ] 

Nogaret hesitated, however, about dragging the old man out of Anagni. 
The people had time to recover from tlreir astonishment. Tho townspeople 
armed themselves, the peasants rusliod in, and the French wero driven from 
the town. The pope, fearing they had put poison in his food, remained 
three clays without eating. A short time after, he diod of shamo awl anger, 
at the humiliating insults he had received. His successor, Benedict XT, 
tried to avenge him by excommunicating Nogaret, Oolonna, and nil those 
who had helped them. The excommunication reached up to tho king. A 
month after the publication of the bull, Benedict died, perhaps poisoned. 
This time Philip took measures to make himself master of tho election of tho 
new pontiff. Bertrand d'Agousfc (do (doth), archUAmp of Bordeaux, vmn 
elected after he had promised the king to comply with tho royal wishes. 
The new pope, who took the name of Clement V, causod himself to bo conse¬ 
crated at Lyons, and abandoning Rome, fixed his residence in 1308 at Avig¬ 
non, a possession of tho holy see beyond tho Alps, whore ho soon found 
himself under the hand and will of the king’ of Franco. Ilis successors 
remained there until 137G. The sojourn of tho popes at Avignon, which so 
upset the church, has been called the Babylonish Captivity. This sojourn 
was memorable in connection with tho history of Philip IV. 

f 1 Boutfinc.tf who has made n special study of the iclgnof Philip tlio Fair, bases his account 
of the leinarkablo events at Anagni on the narratives of Jimnldo do Supnto and of Nogaret/ him. 
self rather than on those of Giovanni Villani»» and Walsingharn,?! tho Romeo of must modern 
historians. Nogaict’a alleged speech ia from the chronicle of St. Pen in (<>) 

Nogaiet says that Philip had sent him to Home to demand tho summoning of a council, hill 
Boniface in fear of the hostile population had retired to his native Anagni. Nngaiot lournod 
of the impending excommunication of his master and detornunod to provont, It at ali costs '['In, 
GMbellincs of Romagna listened, to his plan, and llimddo do Suplno, their leader nml bin fvloml, 
agreed to accompany Nogaret to Anagni and bring Boniface to lorms. 

But Nogaret was compolled to take full leadership and promise tlio protection of Frauen, from 
all consequences, temporal or spiritual, to his allies. Sciarra Oolonnn, tho pope’s mortal onomy, 
now joined the Hcheme. All of this would indicate that Nogaret acted on his own responsibility 
in the matter oE the descent on Anagni, wishing only to proteat tho king o£ Franco from tho 
curse of excommunication, and that the latter was in no way connected with tho conception of 
the affair. As to the ovouts at Anagni, Boutaric says : 

.. , “ , avc Oolonna struck the pope in tho face with bin gauntlet; that ho was 

V.®? ****** w . th h ‘ s f ^c toward its tail and paraded llirough Anagni In tlio midst of Insulin; 

8]lonia vejocted. It seoms certain that tho person of Bonlfacn was 
^m.A?° sav f,, Cftnte,lLec l L, " ,se ! f e with 1,oldit1 S llim caplivo and postering him to consent 
„ i lr,; 0 Af o.ln U ^i° f 1 1? Boniface was nmnovablo ; Nogaret was at his wits’ ei id. A ftar 

waSl 'SVK lh -n ^°P [<2 i j ial , iainG<1 1 of tll0ir Ireachory, camo to demand Bonifoco. Nogarol 

have S,S ?ho pipe iSS to “ t '"" llCSa ° t VlOlliUC0 bUt t "" lta " mt otl,cra ml S" 1 
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Sentence of the Temfla/n (1307 a.q.J 


Villani relates a mournful scene—the ominous interview between pope 
and Icing in the forest of St. Jean d’Angely where ono sold his tiara and the 
other bought it. This meeting did not take place, bub conditions were 
certainly proposed and accepted. One of them was nothing less than the 
destruction of the military order of the Templars. The wealth of these 
warrior monks, now of no use to them since it was no longer expended 
in armament against the infidel, had tempted 
the king’s greed, always keen-scented for money, 
and their powers stood in the way of his 
despotism. There were 15,500 knights with a 
great multitude of servant knights, brothers and 
their dependents, so that if gathered together 
they could defy all the royal armies of Europe; 
and their strong organisation, under the hand 
of the grand-master, made them seem more 
formidable than did their numbers and their 
wealth. 

They possessed throughout Christendom 
inoro than ton thousand establishments, and a 
number of fortresses, among them the temple at 
Paris where Philip had once found a safo asylum 
from a riot which stormed and raged in vain 
around its thick walls. In the treasury of tho 
order there were 160,000 gold florins not count¬ 
ing silver or precious vessels. The world never 
knew what went on in their houses. Everything 
was secret, but there were vague rumours of 
orgies, scandals, and impiolios, and no profane 
eye had over penetrated tho mysteries. Knights 
had disappeared, because, it was said, they had 
threatened compromising revelations. The pride 
of the order irritated the people, who charged 
it with tho most odious crimes; but they were 
guilty only of great laxity of morals, and their 
religious ceremonies were porhaps mingled in 
the East with some impure alloy and strange a Tbmplau 



customs. 

Tho 34lh of September, 1307, the soneschals and bailiffs were given 
notice to hold themselves in arms for tho 12tli of October, and they received 
at the same time sealed letters not to be opened until the night of the 12th 
and 13th of October. The surprised knights had no time to resist or gather 
together. Torture drew from them such statements as torture always draws. 
It was Philip’s desire to associate the whole nation with this great trial, as 
lie had associated it with his dispute with Boniface VIII. The states-general 
assembled at Tours ; the accusations and statements were put before it and 
the deputies pronounced tho knights deserving of death. Provincial councils 
likewise condemned them. That of Paris consigned to the flames in one day, 
in, the faubourg St. Antoine, fifty-four Templars, who retracted what they 
had avowed under torture. Nine were burned at Senlis and there certainly 
were other executions. Tho pope pronounced at the Council of Vienne the 
dissolution of the ovdor throughout all Christendom, and ordered their great 
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wealth turned over to the Hospitallers (knights of Rhodes). But the royal 
fist did not readily release what it held. All the money found m the temples 
two-thirds of the personal property, credits, and a considoiablo amount of 
lands remained in the hands of the king. In Italy, England, Spain, am 
Germany, the order of the Templo was abolished and its wealth m part 
confiscated by the princes. But there were no executions except in * ranee. 
The memory of Philip IYinusfc alone bear tlie burden oi these atrocities. 

This same Council of Vienne condemned several errors, born within the 
Franciscan order-the heresy of the “Spirituels” who regarded St. hramus 
almost as a new reincarnation of Jesus; that of the ‘‘Begums or Bog- 
hards,” who exempted mankind, perfect according to their ideas,_ from any 
iudement by human standards. And finally that of the h raticulh who 
| inquisitors tell us] abolislied property and declared that overytinag should 
be in common, family as well as property. We see tlicso wild doctrinoH are 
very old. & 

Philip's Fiscal Policy 


Nothing satiated the royal exchequer, neither tlio spoils of the Templars* 
nor the tithes collected under pretext of the “holy war,” nor the taxes 
levied for the knighting of the king’s sons and the marriage of his daughter 
— that fatal marriage, from which sprang Edward III. Even tlio maUdtcs 
did not suffice. 

The maltotc, an illegal exaction, which, to a certain extent placed all 
subjects in the position of serfs taxable at their owner’s will and pleasure, 
was at least openly arbitrary and illegal; but the “mutable eurroneios” 
were treacherously sprung upon the citizens in the midst of their transac¬ 
tions and money exchanges, and brought dismay upon society at ovory turn, 
doing his subjects a wrong out of all proportion to the benefit gained by 
their ruler. In all of this there was as much ignorance as perversity, and one 
has difficulty in conceiving the ineptitude shown in the govormnont financial 
business by legal men, ordinarily so clever. Philip the Fair’s statutes 
regarding the currency are a genuine chaos : sometimes the king takes tho 
paternal tone, and pretends to so contrivo the rate of exchange that his sub¬ 
jects shall suffer as little as possible ; sometimes ho throws off the music, 
and prohibits tho testing and weighing of tho royal moneys issued, on pain 
of forfeiting the coins submitted to the test and of “being both body and 
goods at tlio king’s disposal.” No one could obtain cither silver or copper 
but at the royal mints. The importation of tho Florentine golden florin 
and oilier foreign coins was forbidden under the smno penally (for four of 
comparison). Next Philip withdrew from circulation half of his own cur¬ 
rent coins, under the pretext of their having been counterfeited and tampered 
with by others-—coiners, Lombards, etc. The Jews and tho Lombards wore 
always convenient scapegoats for tho royal iniquities. They were again 
expelled in 1311-1312, with the usual confiscations. In 1310 llioro was n 
grand re-coining of all the moneys; everyono was forced to give in all he 
possessed to the directors of the royal mints, -who gave out in exchange new 
vwoYiey, much inferior in weight and purchasing power to tho value attrib¬ 
uted to it. The king was anxious to gain popularity at tho oxponso of tho 
money-lenders, and issued orders that all liabilities should bo discharged 
in the new money, m spite of every previous stipulation to tho contrary, 
lo the same end, after having fixed a maximum (15 to 20 per coni, per 
annum!) for the exorbitant interest charged on silver, ho ended by prohib¬ 
iting all usury, which is to say all interest. If tho rates of usury were 
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scandalous, one must lay the blame o£ them on the king’s persecution of 
capitalists, lows, and Italian bankers: naturally the rate of interest increased 
in proportion to the chances of loss incurred by the lender. By these means 
Philip raised fresh barriers to trade and swelled the public discontent. 

A statute enacted in Juno, 1318, surpassed in audacity all others that 
had preceded it. The king was no longer satisfied with managing his own 
money as ho would; he wished to handle that of tho barons also, and 
asserted himself to be the only coiner of the realm. By friendly transac¬ 
tions, by usurpations, by every possible means, lie had already reduced by 
more than half tlieir numbor tho nobles who minted monoj\ In the preamble 
to his statute ho now announced liis intention of restoring all French moneys 
“to their ancient currency and status” (of the time of Sfc. Louis, ajipar- 
cntly), and forbade all prelates and barons to mint fresh money until further 
orders. Ho was acting, he said, under the advice of “the whole caboodle of 
decent people in every decent town ill his kingdom,” and lie looked to the 
bourgeoisie to uphold him against the resonlmont of the nobles. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, at another time tho bourgeoisie would have been only too pleased 
to see tho nobles deprived of tho right of coining money, a right which 
tlioy grossly abused ; but under Philip tho Fair, would they gain much by 
it ? This vory statute of June, 1313, introduced mutations more disastrous 
than any heretofore. It hit all classes of society, and all were equally irri¬ 
tated, with the exception of the lawyers and certain large tradesmen who 
constituted themselves overseors, farmers, or coiners on the king’s account. 

'Execution of Jacques de Malay (1314 A.n.) 

Philip defied public discontent by redoubling his brutalities. The small¬ 
est murmur was reported to tho king’s spies, and punished by his tyrants. 
One saw every where people flogged and pilloried ; every lay and ecclesias¬ 
tical court robod itself in pitiless severity. In the Place de Grove they 
burned, in 1313, a nun of Ilainaulfc, Marguerite de la Porette, the Mystic. 
Shortly after a more celebrated execution startled Paris and the whole of 
France. For more than six years tho foremost members of the order of the 
Temple, the grand-mastor, the “visitor” of France, and tho masters of 
Aquitaine and Normandy, had languished in the king’s dungeons; they 
could not ho loft to die unjudgod in darksome cells. At last the pope, who 
had reserved the decision of their falo to himself, appointed a commission 
consisting of the cardinal D’Albano and two other cardinals. The. arch¬ 
bishop of Sons and various doctors of divinity and of canonical law joined 
thorn. Brought before their judges, the four captives reiterated, it is said, 
tho confessions mado by themselves and thoir comrades. It was wished to 
marie tlieir arrest with great solemnity and to “ read a lesson ” to the public, 
as the saying is. Tho court therefore held its sitting in the open space 
boforo Notre Dame do Paris, upon a scaffold draped in scarlet. The four 
accused were led to the foot of the scaffold, where they repeated tlieir con¬ 
fession before all the people. Their sentence was then pronounced — they 
wero to be immured for life. “But just when,” says the continuator of 
Nangis,// “ the cardinals believed tlioy had ended the affair, the grand-master, 
Jacques de Molay, and the master from Normandy, Guy, brother of the 
dauphin of Auvergne, suddenly retracted their confession, denying it in 
to to, and stubbornly defended themselves against the cardinal who had 
4 pointed 'the moral ’ and the archbishop of Sens, to the immense surprise of 
everybody.” 
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The commission, struck dumb with astonishment and n s»rt of fear by 
lids unlooked-for incident, did not know liow to decide. I hey adjourned 
till the morrow to deliberate at their leisure, and.handed.over the grand¬ 
master and his companions to the guardianship of the royal waidpi of 1 aim 
till the next day. The news of what had taken place outside Notio Damo 
was promptly carried to the king, who was at that tune at the 1 alms do a 
Cite. Philip, seized with a dread only equalled by his anger, sent in has to 
for his most trusty advisers, “without summoning the scholars (t.fl., the 
commission). The determination ho had arrived at was tho boldest and 
most atrocious that can be imagined. At night-fall ho had the two Pom- 
nlars conveyed to a small island in the Seine, “between the garden of tho 
Palais de la Cite and the church of the Freres-IIcrmitesand there had thorn 
burned together. “They helped,” says the conlimmlor of Nangw.g “to 



The ecclesiastical powers swallowed this outrage as many another, 
demanding from the king no account for the double murder of two offenders 
who did not come within his jurisdiction, and whoso backsliding Jio had 
dealt with on his own authority alone. Indeed Clement Y was already fail¬ 
ing, and did not long survivo the unfortunates whom ho had sold to their 
persecutor. He died on April 20th. An Italian historian, FihtoIun or 
Fereti of Vicenza, asserts that Jacques do Molay, from tho midst of his 
fagots, cited the king and the pope to appear before tho tribunal of Hod, 
Clement within forty days and Philip within a year. 

Philip was m truth nearing the end of his sinister career. The last year 
of his reign will bo seen to be tho most bloody. Franco was horrified by 
more hideous scenes than any she had hitherto witnessed, more hideous 
even than the murder of the Templars, and this time the tragedy was 
enacted at the foot of the throne among tho royal family. Philip's three 
sons, Louis Hutin, king of Navarre, and count of Champagne and of line, 
Philip, count of Poitiers, and Charles, count of La Marolio, had married — 
the first Marguerite, sister of Hugh Y, duke of Burgundy; and tho other 
two Joan and Blanche, daughters of Otto or Otliolin, count of Burgundy 
or of Franclie-Comte. In the spring of 1314 tho young wives of tho king’s 
three sons were suddenly arrested on a charge of scandalous conduct. Mar¬ 
guerite, queen of Navarre, and Blanche, countess of La Mavclio, were accused 
of frequent acts of adultery, “even on the most holy days,” with Philip and 
Walter d’Auhiai, young Norman knights in their service. Tho Aulnai 
brothers were not allowed to challenge to a duel in defence of their inno¬ 
cence and that of tlieir mistresses; confession of guilt was wrung from 
them by torture, and the princesses, “stripped,” says the oontinualor of 
Nangis, <f “ of all temporal honours, after receiving tho tonsure, were im¬ 
prisoned, Marguerite m Chateau Gaillard d’Andcly, and Blanche m tho abbey 
of Maubuisson, where, after strict seclusion, and deprived of nil human con¬ 
solation, they ended their days in despair.” 

The fate of their lovers was even more terrible. They were conducted 
to the place du Marbroi St. Jean, in Paris, and thoro flayed alive and muti¬ 
lated ; they were not beheaded uutil every means had been exhausted that 
an infernal science could devise to prolong the victim’s sufferings without 
actually killing him. 

Joan of Burgundy, countess of Poitiers, more fortunate than hoi* sisters 
Blanche and Marguerite of Navarre, was declared chasto and not guilty by 
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a parliament in which sat the king’s brothers and the great nobles : she was 
“reconciled to her husband.” Joan of Burgundy was heiress fco Franchc- 
Comto: it was not possible to condemn her as an adulteress and annul her 
marriage without renouncing tho wealth she had brought to tlie royal 
house; perhaps her riches had something to say as to her innocence. 0 

The general oppression nearly caused an insurrection when Philip ordered 
a new tax on the sale of all merchandise. There was, from the first, a union 
between the nobles and the bourgeoisie similar to the league which in England 
laid the foundations of the people’s liberty and imposed the Magna Cliarta 
on John Lackland. Philip, this time, withdrew, and cancelling the obnox¬ 
ious tax ho summoned representatives of forty of the largest towns to a con¬ 
ference at Paris at which ho promised to coin henceforth nothing but honest 
niouoy. 

But this ill-starred man, this king, the harshest France had had up to this 
time, although but forty-six years of age, had already reached the end of 
his days. He expired November 20th, 1314.b Tho exact cause of Philip’s 
early demise has never been perfectly understood. The commonly accepted 
account is that it resulted from an accident that occurred during a stag hunt. 
“He saw tho stag coming and drew his sword, and clapped spurs to his 
horse and thought to strike the stag; hut his horse carried him so violently 
against a tree that tho good king fell to tho ground, and was very severely 
hurt in tho heart, and was carried to Corbeil. There his malady grew very 
sore. ”/ But this narrative bears tho date 1572. “ The contemporary French 

historian” [the coiitinuator of William de Nangisf/] says Michelet“does 
not speak of this accident. He says that Philip sank without fever or visible 
malady, to tho great astonishment of the physicians.” Nevertheless tlieie 
was a contemporary rumour of an accident during a hunt of the wild boar, 
for Dante ft writing exactly at the time of Philip’s death speaks contemptu¬ 
ously of him as “The false coiner who died of a blow from a pig’s skin ” 
a boar).« 

Political Progress in Philip's Reign 

Whether or not Philip the Fair was a wicked man or a bad king, there 
is no denying that his reign is the grand era from which we date civil order 
in France and tho foundation of the modern monarch} 1 '. 0 Under this reign 
the royal domain made important acquisitions, some of which, unfortunately, 
were not lusting ; the counties of La Marclic, Angoumois, Champagne, 
Franoho-Conite, Loctoure, a portion of Flanders (Lille, Douai, and Orchios), 
Quercy, the great city of Lyons and a part of Montpellier. The count 
of Bar had been compelled, to do homage to tho French crown for all his 
land situated west of the Maas. 

Vassals were bound to servo their sovereign, in his court, by their advice 
and justice. The king's feudal court had a double character, for in it the 
king called upon his barons for advice and sentences. With the further 
evolution of royalty the functions of the king’s court developed, and a divi¬ 
sion became necessary ; there was the political court or grand council, 
and the judiciary court or parliament. Under St. Louis the functions of the 
parliament wero not yet clearly defined. Philip the Fair perfected its 
organisation. He caused this court to be held at Paris twice a year for two 
months in the Palais de la Cite, which later boro the name of the Palais de 
Justice (1303). This sovereign court of justice which claimed to exercise 
its jurisdiction over’the entire kingdom was destined to be the great instru¬ 
ment employed by future kings to bring the whole of France under their. 
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.. defending 

from the time of Philip the Fail’. , ., 

As the Firm' had formed the parliament from the grand council, so 
he formed the°chamber of accounts (chambre des comptes') from tlio parlia¬ 
ment of which it first was a part but later became a separate institution. 
Thus there were three great divisions in the high administrative department 
of the country — the judiciary parliament; the financial, chamber of accounts; 
and the political, the grand council. 

The many ordinances of Philip which liavo boon prosorvocl provo ins 
activity in organising the now administration, which was tlio debt of royalty 
to the country, since it had substituted its own powers for Ihoso of the feudal 
lords. If these laws often bear the stamp of a despotic and taxing spirit. 
they sometimes show a knowledge of the true principles oi government. 
One of them prohibited private war and judicial duels during wars of tlio 
crown. This was done to disarm feudalism. 



him the deputies of the nation, in order to obtain the assistance of which ho 
stood in need and to fortify himself in his quarrel with the pope, with tlio 
assent of Franee, Bub in discussing beforo them the prerogatives of his crown 
and of the tiara, ho recognised by implication the ancionl right of national 
sovereignty so deeply obscured for centuries. Philip doubtless asked nothing 
but what ho was sure o£ obtaining, hut the. men who, in 1BG2, fought Cor the. 
king against the pope and in 1326 disposed of the crown, Avould later on bo 
emboldened to the attempt to lay hands on the crown itself.& 

The states-general consisted oi a strictly national assembly which the 
barons, bishops, abbeys, provosts, and deans of chapters wore invited to attend 
in person, and to which each city of the realm was invited to send two or 
three deputies or representatives. This was not tlio first timo that tlio crown 
had consulted the nobles and the prelates; but it does not appear that until 
now the deputies of the third estate had taken part in such a council. If 
they had been previously consulted on raro occasions, it wan in regard to 
special matters suoli as tlio regulation of the currency, and ovon thou certain 
determinate cities wore represented. 

The states-gcneral thus called together by Philip the Fair, and which 
assembled the 12th of April, 1302, in the church of Notre Dame at Paris, was 
convoked, to be suro, with a specific aim and undor extraordinary circum¬ 
stances. Its unique object was to show the pope that tlio country uphold tlm 
king (see p. 80). But none the less does this meeting stamp the year 1302 
as an important date in French history. 2 Through this roproaontativo 

7 as wictart feudal court of the dukes of Normandy; It was 
, n . d p aen - PM, P tJ,D Fair put royal magnates at it« bond 
Bint B !L !!L a * h*- 0 0 ’ ' ]t mo l t . vvlco a year at Easter and Mlchaohnas, whonco the oxpres- 

WQre ,Presided over by ajudioial commission appointed 
existed g ’ * cchiqtuov of Houen a was a local institution that had already long 

f 2 1’orliaps Guizot'tiP siightly dissenting view is worth quoting. Ho says: “ It has often been 

Ksom Tha'Bhr ™ F” r ' V “^ "'■"‘."t" f W ““ *td toSSf thS 

Kingdom. The phrase is too grand, and the fact was not new. Under St. Louts deputies of 
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assembly France, as such, lakes part for the first time in its own government; 
an intervention already necessary, and which is destined soon to become con¬ 
sistent and regular.* 


LOUIS (X) TEIl-l QUARRELSOME (13M-1310 A.D.) 

Philip tho Fair had mingled littlo with llie chivalry of his time. He 
forbade tournaments, and, after tho fashion of oriental despots, kept his sons 
secluded. The eldest, known as Louis X, called Iiutin or the Quarrelsome, 
was fond of rude pastimes. In 1305 ho had been crowned king of Navarre 
at Pamplona, and succeeded at the same time to tho county of Champagne. 
Ilis undo Charles, count of Valois, had much influence over him, a princo 
who had shown eagerness, but not perse¬ 
verance, to tread in tho adventurous and 
ambitious path of Charles of Anjou. 

Charles entertained an aversion for 
all Iiis brother’s councillors. He accused 
his chancellor Latilly, bishop of Cli&lons, 
with having caused tho death of tho king 
by means of sorcery. Latilly’s obvious 
intoresl had boon to keep Philip alive; 
but Charles caused him, nevertheless, to 
bo imprisoned and tortured under the 
accusation. Raoul de Presto, another of 
Philip’s logists, was implicated in tho 
same crime, and underwent similar per¬ 
secution. 

But Enguorrand do Mari guy, Philip's 
prime minister, was the chief object of 
hatred to tho king’s uncle. Charles 
blamed Marigny Tor the depreciation of 
the coin ; but for tins crime, oven if con¬ 
sidered guilty, Louis Hntin thought him 
not worthy of punishment more severe 
than banishment to tho isle of Cyprus. 

Charles seemed unable to bring against 
Marigny himself tho accusation of 
sorcery ; he howovor accused his wifo of employing others to luoko tho 
terrible images of wax. All of those thus implicated were brought, not 
before parliament, but in the presence of the king, of Charles, and of some 
barons at Vincennes. Tho councillors of Philip had set the example of 
creating ’courts of justice in whatever way suited their convenience. It 
was now tho turn of the barons, and they condemned Marigny to be hanged 
on a gibbet; the king, on hearing of sorcery, abandoning his previous efforts 
to save him (1315). 

Anothor murder was that of Marguerite, wife of Louis, who had been 
sent to seclusion in the chateau Gaillard. 

The young king was beset with difficulties which required a wise head and 

towns wore called around tlio king to deliberate upon certain legislative acts, There are other 
examples of this. Philip the Fair, then, had not the honour of th e first call; and, with regard to 
assemblies of this kiud ■which occur under his reign, far too groat an idea of them is formed. 
These meetings were very brief, almost accidental, without influence upon the goueral govern¬ 
ment of the kingdom, and deputies of towns held hut a very inferior place in them. Never tholes a 
under Philip the Fair they became more frequent than before.”] 
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A war threatened him already. 


an established authority to deal with them. . - 

Count Robert of Flanders hesitated and refused to render the hoinago due to 
the king of France on his accession. Philip would have avenged mi oh Ho¬ 
ward ness by sequestrating the county of Nevcrs, held by the eldest son ol the 
count of Flanders. But the prince appeared at the l'rench court, and was 
well received. The war could only be earned on by feudal levies ; when 
these were summoned, the noblesse of the different provinces sent m their 
grievances in lieu of their contingents. His legists would have counsel ed 
Philip the Fair to resist such demands ; but his son had surrounded lias 
person not with legists, but with barons, and those remained acquiescent 
with the demands of their brother nobles. Of course wlnvt was granted to 
one could not be refused to another. But under the dato of this one year, 
1315, the French statute book is filled with ordinances rogranting their old 
privileges to the noblesse, and rescinding a largo portion of the voluminous 
legislation [such as abandoning the ancient courts of justice, abolishing the 
judiciary duel, the right of private war, and procedure by writton deposition 
which had made lawyers necessary] of tho French momirohs during the 
preceding century.* Tho general demand was that tho king should hold no 
relations with the barons’ men. But at the samo time Louis, in ordov to got 
money, made a solemn statement that w according to tho law of nature every 
man should be born free” ; from which he concluded that all Frenchmen being 
by nature free, the serfs of the royal domain could ransom themselves. 

Serfdom began to decline from this moment, in contrast with the ala to 
of affairs in preceding centuries; freedom now became the prevailing con¬ 
dition amongst rural populations, as it had long boon among tho inhabitants 
of the towns—while serfdom was tho exception.** 

Whilst the monarch made these largo concessions to his noblesse, lie 
seems to have derived from them no efficient aid in tho prosecution of tho 
war with Flanders. To raise money for this purpose, he was obliged to com¬ 
pound with the Lombard merchants of Paris ; they consented to pay so much 
a pound on their importations. The Jews, too, were again permitted to reside 
in certain cities on the payment of a lax. Louis llulin was the first king 
who formally borrowed money on the credit of the state, his successors being 
obliged to devote to the purpose of repayment all the sums that might 
accrue from forfeiture and confiscation. 

With an army raised at these pains and costs, Louis marched into Flan¬ 
ders. The Flemings were in the neighbourhood of Lille, and Lho French 
king encamped opposite to them, with a river running bolwoon the armies. 
I lie monarch had not an opportunity of putting his own valour and that of 
his soldieis to the proof. For the elements put a stop to hostilities, the rain 
pouring down in unusual torrents, flooding the camps, and destroying provi¬ 
sions and crops. This unsuccessful campaign flung tho country into anarchy, 
the barons levying war wherever they could foresee profit from it; uml those 
who had right of coinage, Charles of Valois included, making exorbitant use 
of it to enrich themselves at the expense of the country. The Icing suspended 
tins right, but his order was set at naught; and lie then strovo to regulate 
the nature and fineness of the coin which each grandee might issue. 

1 n M hai ’ leS was thus employed, tho king despatched his 

brother, 1 hilip, count of Poitiers, to Avignon, to hasten tho olcction of tho 
pope. He was there when tidings reached him that Louis Ilutin had 
expired at Vincennes on the 5th of July, 1316. After heating himself at 

pall-playiug, the king had descended to the cellar to quench Ins thirst, an 
imprudence that proved fatal. 
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PHILIP (V) THE TALL (1310-1322 A.D.) 

Philip immediately hastened to Paris, and took possession of the royal 
palace. Charles of Valois thought at first of disputing the regency 3 but the 
armed citizens of Paris, whom Louis had enrolled for the Flemish war, with 
the constable at their head, drove Charles’ followers out of the Louvre. 
Clemcnoo, the young widow of Louis IIutin, now announced her pregnancy. 
Ill addition to this posthumous child, Louis liacl loft a daughter, Joan, 
by Marguerite of Burgundy. Tho duke of Burgundy, although lie had 
been unable or unwilling to protect Marguerite, maintained the rights 
of her daughter, and pleaded that Philip the Fair had acknowledged her 
legitimacy. 

Soon afterwards tho queen gave birth to a son, who was christened John 5 
but tho child lived only a few days. Philip lost no time in at once claiming 
tho rank of king, and appointing no distant day in January, 1317, for his 
coronation at lllieiina. Charles of Valois, who was at the head of the 
noblesse, already began to entertain well-founded hopes of the royal succes¬ 
sion accruing to his own family. The cluko of Burgundy was pacified by 
obtaining one of Philip’s daughters in marriage, with a considerable sum of 
money, in dowry, as woll ns Franche-Comte. Joan, daughter of Louis Ilutin, 
whoso claims the duke thus abandoned, was affianced to the only son of the 
count of I^vreux. 

The grounds for this exclusion of females from the throne of France are 
not to be found in any law, but in tho circumstance of Joan’s mother having 
been stricken with infamy, with no staunch friend to defend her, whilst 
Philip was in possession of tho royal authority, of which it would have 
required a civil war to dispossess him. With respect to the old Salic law 
afterwards invoked, it related but to fiof sand military service, and yet in fiefs 
it bud been so generally set aside, that women succeeded to lands and to noble 
property in all tlie provinces of Franco, It must have been evideal to the 
noblesse, us to others, that the descent of a fief, much more of the crown, to 
females woakened it for a time, and eventually rendered it liable to become 
tho prey of porsonages, perhaps foreigners, who had not the interest of the 
kingdom at heart. The accession of Philip the Tall, therefore, and the exclu¬ 
sion of tho daughters of Louis Ilutin, were popular with the citizens, not 
displeasing to tho noblesse, and not against the interest of tho princes of the 
bloocl. And thus was it decided that the kingdom of France, instead of 
being considered as a patrimony that descended to direct heirs, even if female, 
was a high function which it required a prince to fill. 

The reign of Philip the Tall was marked by no chivalrous enterprise or 
military feat. French and Flemings were disposed more to negotiate than 
fight. The chief object of Philip tho Tail’s efforts and edicts was to organise 
a regular administration. He ordered, first, that a certain number of tho 
members of the great council should bo always with the king, a provision 
afterwards repeated in the order that the small or privy council (Ve&troit 
conseiV) should meet every month. [In this council cruel persecutions of the 
Jews and lepers were organised.] He established the chamber of accounts, 
and regulated the issues of the treasury, no payment to be made without the 
king’s own signature. The abuses of Philip’s predecessors are chiefly known 
by his efforts to amend them, Philip regulated parliaments, their number 
and their sitting. No prelate was to sit in that of Paris unless he belonged 
also to the kings council* Parliament should always be attended by a baron 
or two. It was empowered to send commissioners into the provinces to judge 
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pauses instead of bringing the parlies to Paris and thereby creating 
expenses. The king forbade (1316) nobles to sell fiefs or feudal properly 

t0 Like 1 his grandfather Philip HI, Philip the Tall gave titles of nobility to 
people of common origin, an innovation which, by renewing the aristocratic 
body, assured its longevity, but at the same tnno altered its character. In 
tho beginning, nobility was a personal matter; feudalism had made it ail 
attribute of the military fief; liera were the lungs seimraUng it. It is 11 
serious change; for ono day these letters of nobility will bo bought, and 
there will bo no real nobility when all the world may bo noble with the power 

of money. , . „ , .. ,11 , , 

Thus threatened from above by tho kings, feudalism was also threatened 
from below by tho people. The development of tho towny continued ; that 
of the country began; tho bourgeois obtained from Philip V permission to 
have their own military organisations; cacli town had a captain lor its citi¬ 
zen companies, each bailiwick a captain-general; and it was in this century, 
if not in this reign, that the ecclesiastical parishes became civil 00111 munities. 
The country people, formerly completely isolated, wore being brought more 
and more together, at first around the church and tho castle undor the sur¬ 
veillance of the seigniorial intondanl, later undor a syndic or mayor al ways 
appointed by the lord and who brought the people together to discuss their 
common interests. 

This was the beginning of municipal organisation in country placesA 

One of tho latest schemes of Philip, much too advancod for his time, was 
to establish but one measure and 0110 money throughout tho kingdom. Uo 
calculated that this could not he done without great expense, nml he pro* 
posed taking the fifth part of tho goods of all his subjects Cor the purpose. 
But the townsfolk objected to tho tax, whilst tho nobles who lmd the right, 
of coinage persisted in retaining so profitable a privilege. Philip was seized 
in the same year with dysentery and intermittent fover, which terminated in 
languor and confined him for months to his couch. The people did not 
fail to attribute his disease to tho unheard-of exactions and extortions that 
lie meditated. Philip the Tall did not live to accomplish them; ho expired 
in January, 1322. 


CIIA11LE3 (IV) TIIE FAIR (1322-1328 A.D.) 

No one put forward any claim on tho part of tho daughters of Philip the 
Tall to the regal succession. Charles, tho youngest son of Philip the Fair, 
was at onco. hailed as king; and so incontestably, that he somn.y to have 
dispensed with the ceremony of coronation. The first object with Charles, 
called, like his father, the Ilandsomo or the Fair, was to Leavo an lioir to the 
throne. Less cruel than Louis Ilulin, I 10 obtained a papal dispensation 
or divorce from bis wife Blanche, not on account of tho adullory of which 
she had been convicted, but on the plea of consanguinity. Charles immedi¬ 
ately married Mary of Luxemburg, daughter of tho late omporor Ilomy VII. 
ibis queen produced no heir, dying in premature childbirth within two 
yys, when Charles married his cousin Joan, daughter of tho eouul 
dEvreux. 

. The first years of the reign of Charles the Fair were eliiofiy marked by a 
trial 111 which severity was at least warranted by justice, and in which U 10 
nmg and court were above sparing culprits even of tho highest connection. 
J ouman de Lille, lord of Casaubon, in Gascony, having married tho nioco of 
1 ops John XXII, considered himself above restraint. Accused of eighteen 
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crimes each worthy of death, tlio king had spared him, out of consideration 
for the pope; but Casaubon resumed his old habits. No traveller or 
merchant was safe from his rapine, nor damsel nor oven man from his 
violence. Summoned to appear before tbo court of parliament to answer 
somo of those acts, the Gascon lord heat with his own mace tiro royal 
sergeant who boro the summons. He came to Paris, nevertheless, with a 
noble suite, bravely roclcouing on impunity. He was, however, committed 
to prison, tried, condemned to death, and hanged.* 

Contemporary writers tell us little of the life of Charles IV, or of his 
government. We know that ho paid visits to various parts of his realm, and 
that while so doing lie confirmed tho charters of certain cities of the south of 
Prance. Wo know, too, that in his earlier years Charles aspired to the crown of 
tho Holy lloman Empire, and that for a time circumstances seemed to favour 
3iia ambition. IIo had the support of the pope and of tho two most powerful 
German houses, those of Austria and of Luxemburg. But the Germans as a 
nation were opposed to the idea of a French emperor, and the negotiations to 
this end wore abandoned on the death of Leopold of Austria in 132G.& 

It would appear from tho ordinances and other acts of Charles the Fair 
that tho party of tho noblesse, dominant under Louis Butin, but repressed 
under Philip tho Tall, recovered full authority under Charles. The Valois, 
who put themselves forward as the representatives of the chivalry of the 
ago and ns tho enemy of tho legists, appear dominant. They led an expe¬ 
dition against Guicnno, threatened Flandors, and aided Mortimer and Isa¬ 
bella in tho strugglo which terminated in tho murder of Edward II. The 
ordinances of Charles tho Fair do not interfere with tho noblesse, except 
to shield thorn from the encroachments of the king’s baillis: the lords of 
Auvergne and Brittany obtained especial immunities of this kind. Although 
armies wore raised from Flemish ancl for Gascon war, the nobles were appar¬ 
ently not called upon to contribute to them except by feudal service; whilst 
tho Parisians were called upon to keep up a body ol two "hundred men-at-arms, 
and to levy a tax on sales to meet this expenditure. Towns which had not 
tho privileges of communes, ancl were without mayors or sheriffs, were ordered 
not to pay tattle, but, instead of it, the lax on sales, of ono denier in the livre, 
which tax was not to be levied on tho produce sent to market by either nobles 
or clergy. Money continued to bo tho great trouble and principal anxiety 
of government, tho middle and civic classes being' singled out as the only 
ones which could regularly furnish it, except when some rich and privileged 
body offered itself to the greed of the spoiler. 

Tho same fate which had carried off liis brother at so young an age 
awaited Charles. Taken ill at Christinas, lio expired at tho end of January, 
1328. “ Tims was the entire progeny of Philip tho Fair, and finer was not 

to be found in tho kingdom of France, completely exterminated in the space 
of fourteen years.”* 

ASPECTS OP CIVILISATION 

Tho Middle Ages themselves at this moment, at least in France, were 
near their end, for the things they wero attached to—the Crusades, chivalry, 
feudalism — were gone, or fast passing away; the papacy, scoffed at in the 
days of Boniface VIIT, was captive at Avignon; the successor of Hugh Capet 
was a despot, and the sons of villeins were sitting in the states-general of the 
realm, opposite tho nobles and the clergy. & 

Two or three oonturios before, Franco had aeon a great movement accom¬ 
plished in her midst, called the communal revolution. The greater part of 
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the cities had acquired —be it pacifically, be it at the cost of struggles 
" i _. i iiii.na1.Tiio wiu's — mvminmn.1 


venraoiesuveroigiii^v. ou --o - - , 1 w . r , 

no longer. The cities had gradually returned to the royal administration, 
although each retained its charter; it may be said, in a general urny, that 
they had again become dependent, since St. Louis in regard to linanco, snice 
Philip the Fair in regard to tribunals, and for the levying of militia sinco 1 lulip 
the Tall. But, in spite of tins change which took from thorn the charaotor 
of independent republics, to make them members of^ ft groat state, thoy had 
retained considerable liberty and power of action. Their oilv/una formed tv 
third order, having like the clergy or the nobility their own peculiar privileges 
and correlative obligations. They possessed a great and fruitful initiative lor 
tlieir commercial interests and their industries. They aspired to exorcise a 
rightful influence over the government, and the status-general offered them 


an obvious means. t ... . 

The bourgeoisie was not hostile to soigneurial aristocracy an several his¬ 
torians have represented, but it had different interests and different, aims, 
since it owed its wealth and power to industry and commerce. As for indus¬ 
try, it is well known that the corporations of crafts assured a monopoly more 
or less extensive to tlieir members, of more or less regular rovonuos, and the 
perpetuity of hereditary influence. Nevertheless, it is necessary to recall 
how the development of theso corporations was hampered by thoir own laws, 
and if there were already some of great wealth, like those of the butchers of 
Paris, they were the exception. Industries wero restricted in tlieir n a turn 
in proportion as thoy were reduced to tlio usual crafts, and tins was generally 
the case. They employed only the raw materials producod in the country, 
like flax, wool, or hides. They worked in iron and other metals, but having 
no knowledge of large machinery they had littlo use for coal, the principal 
agent of metallic production. In general, also, thoy produced only enough 
for home consumption. Exportations were confined principally to the textiles 
manufactured in the south which had a market in tho Levant, to the woollen 


stuffs, serges, and tapestries of Arras, to the linens of Klieims and Picardy. 
Thanks to this circumstance the towns of the latter province) began to rival 
the large industrial cities of the Netherlands. 


Tlie progress of industry was genuine, but would only follow that of com¬ 
merce. Now it was principally the progress of commerco which uinn/.nl 
the fourteenth century. The use of the compass, of which no traces can bo 
found before St. Louis, in permitting longer voyages, established connections, 
used more than formerly, between the coasts of the Mediterranean and those 
of the ocean and the English Channel. Tho commerco of tho two seas, by 
the straits of Gibraltar, rare enough before tho year 1J100, took, at tho begin¬ 
ning of that epoch, a rapid stride forward. Oil the oilier hand tho triumph 
of Christianity and civilisation in the northern districts along tho tributaries of 
the Baltic, accompanied by the establishment of German soLtlomonts along tho 
coasts of that sea in Prussia and Livonia, opened to tho merchants northern 
Europe, long infested by pirates and long difficult of access. Now began n 
regular exchange of tho products of the north and those of the south. Amiens, 
whose ordinary commerce had long been restricted to Flanders, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, now extended tlie circumference of her commerce to 
the Hanseatic countries and their towns, to the Scandinavian kingdoms and 
those ot the Spanish peninsula. All these towns prospered, and following' 
more or less the movement of the Flemish cities became storehouses for tho 
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products of northern or southern Europe and even of the merchandise of 
the Orient. 

Bruges and Antwerp were at that period markets of great importance. 
The whole world seemed to gather there ; the influx of strangers was unceas¬ 
ing'. The Ilanseatics, the Venetians, the Genoese elbowed the English and 
the merchants of all the states of the continent. This favoured that com¬ 
mercial movement begun in the thirteenth century, and largely increased 
during the first years of the fourteenth, when the cloth industry of Flanders 
took such a rapid stride and became powerful enough to lay down the law to 
the governments, a tiling which has hardly been seen before. In effect it 
gained thereby numerous markets for the sale of its products, and abundant 
capital to increase its operations. 

The commercial movement which had its centre in Flanders extended 
to a certain distance, and made itself felt in the towns of northern France. 
All these towns had treaties with the Flemish cities. Paris was even affili¬ 
ated with the Hanseatic League, of which Bruges was the principal ware¬ 
house. The safety of navigation and maritime commerce preoccupied the 
French government in the fourteenth century. In order that the ownership 
of cargoes might bo guaranteed to the ship-owners, Philip the Fair created 
special tribunals of commissionaires examinateurs, charged with judging the 
questions of flotsam and jetsam on the coasts; these tribunals were the origi¬ 
nals of the admiralties. The government also undertook to fight piracy and 
restrain the usage of letters of marque. It was customary for the proprietors 
of a vessel robbed by pirates, if they could not obtain satisfaction from the 
town to which the pirates belonged, to indemnify themselves by selling for 
their own profit the property of foreigners of the same nation established 
in the realm. International conventions alone could destroy this barbarous 
custom. The maritime Avars against England were far from being favourable 
to its suppression; but they helped to restrain and submit its exercise to 
regulations. Treaties to that effect were signed with several foreign rulers. 
One council, assembled in Paris in 1314, proscribed letters of marque, as 
contrary to religion and morals. 

Certain ports were opened to foreigners. Harfleur to the merchants of 
Aragon, of Majorca, Castile, and Portugal who had also free entrance into 
the Seine; Le Crotoy and Abbeville were opened to those of Castile who had 
the entree to the Somme. Philip of Valois made the agreement to maintain 
these ports, to suppress the taxes which hindered commerce, and to accord 
various privileges to foreigners, among others that of having consuls and 
judges of their own nationality. At Harfleur the Spaniards were included 
among the inhabitants, and participated in the rights of the bourgeoisie. At 
Rouen they occupied a particular quarter. The Italians received, iu 1815, 
definite privileges from Louis X, in four cities—-Paris, St. Omer, La Rochelle, 
and Nimes. The Venetian fleet, which came annually to the port of Bruges, 
stopped generally at Dieppe. 


The Grrectt Fairs 

The fourteenth century is the epoch of the prosperity of the great fairs. 
The fairs were then to the towns of considerable importance and for certain 
parts of France what they still are to the villages. Ac these fairs were bought 
and sold all such articles as were nob common ; these purchases and sales 
could be made only there and at certain times of the year. Since individual 
commerce offered a groat deal of difficulty, and lacked the most indispensable 
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elements of security, it became necessary for the merchantsHo agree upon the 
transportation of their merchandise, and to unite in order to insuio the fair¬ 
ness, often even the simple possibility, of transactions. 

The most important fairs in the fourteenth century wore those of St. 


protected by the regulations ot Philip me j? air unui mmi uj. v uu>u>, m«o 01 
Benucaire in the south. They sewed us marts lor Urn principal foreign 


Italian stuffs, ornamented with embroidery and woven with gold; the wines 
of Spain, Portugal, and Greece. At Troyos wore to bo met the merchants of 
Germany and tho countries of the north. To Hcancturu wms those of tho 
southern countries, Italians, Spaniards, Portuguese, Greoks, Berbors, Egyp¬ 
tians ; the Genoese came to Beauoaire to buy the cloths woven at Narhouno, 
Perpignan, and Toulouse, and destined for exportation. Ordinarily tho 
merchants of tho same nation, sometimes those of the same town, formed a 
syndicate. At the fair of tho Londit every town had for its negotiations its 
particular place, as is the custom to-day in our great expositions. 

All the kings, from Philip tho Bold, strove to attract foreign merchants 
by giving them new privileges, that is to say, in multiplying tlm guarantees 
which they needed. They were exempted from certain tolls. _ International 
treaties were made to assure tho free land passage of merchandise transported 
from one realm to another. We have a remarkable example of this sort of 
treaty. It was a stipulation, signed m 1327 by tho kings of Franco, England, 
Spain, Aragon, Sicily, and Majorca. 

Tho fairs of Champagne were tho objects of regulations which it was aimed 
to make as definite and at the same time as favourable us possible. Tho tariff 
was fixed for the taxes which wore collected thero. Royal commissioners 
were chosen for the police, for brokers, and notaries, in order to assume tho 
sincerity of transactions and of guards to certify to tho quality of the mer¬ 
chandise sold. To the merchants of each nation was conceded the right to 
elect their national judges, and to submit to these judges the regulation of 
their disputes, except in case of appeal, which could be carried to tho tribu¬ 
nal of fairs as a first resort, and as a second resort to the chamber of accounts. 


Guarantees were also accorded to foreign merchants against deterioration of 
money and arbitrary confiscations. In order to define the point where usury 
began, which the laws continued to light, interest on commercial matter was 
fixed at fifteen per cent., and tho stipulations of private persons were tol¬ 
erated up to tliis figure. The importance of tho fairs, and the pains taken 
by the government to make them popular, could not but be favourable to 
public wealth. A rich and enlightened bourgeoisie was founded in tho largo 
cities, at Rouen, Amiens, Rheims, Troyes, Orleans. AU these towns and 
others enlarged their areas, raised facades of cut stone in their principal 
streets, constructed arcades, galleries, porticoes, and municipal buildings; but 
Paris already dominated them nil. Her population rose to two or three 
hundred thousand souls. She already possessed some sort of a monopoly for 
the fabrication of articles of luxury, 

, Paris had grown with the monarchy. To tho advantage of a vovy con¬ 
siderable commerce, of extended and special industries, wore joined others 
not less important. It was an ecclesiastical and literary oontro. A whole 
quarter was occupied by tlie population of the schools. Hov universities, at; 
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the same time French and European, coaid not fail to play an important role 
in the revolutions of the country and in the discussion of the great interests 
of the church. Finally, Paris was the seat of parliament, that of the highest 
administration, the centre of government, and the residence of the court. 
The greater part of the provinces possessed in the qnaiter of the Louvre or 
the quarter of St. Paul, hotels, where they lived surrounded by guards and 
numerous servitors, which very often occupied vast spaces with their gardens 
and out-lioiises. Ever since then the merchants from the interior or from 
foreign countries, able workmen, clerks, writers, the nobility, have thronged 
into the great capital. The bourgeoisie of Paris had more learning, move 
wealth, and also more pretensions than those of ofcher towns. Their chief 
and natural representative, the provost of merchants, was one of the powers 
of the state. 

The idea of a national representation, with fixed conditions and attributes, 
is a modern one, and was almost unknown in the Middle Ages. There were 
no written constitutions in existence, except civic charters, which had a 
purely local character. The government on its part, without being absolute, 
admitted of no binding control. In the meantime, public opinion was being 
consulted, as it became neecssary to reckon witli it, and the independence 
which asserted itself everywhere. In the thirteenth century deputies from 
the cities were convoked and consulted separately ; in the fourteenth they 
were combined with those of the clergy or the nobility of the provincial 
estates or the states-goneral. But no fixed rule was followed. It was the 
king’ and his officers who determined each time the conditions and the forms 
of the election.^ 






CHAPTER V 

THE OPENING OF THE HUNDRED YEARS’ AVAR 

[1328-1350 A.n.] 

Great enterprises and deeds of arms worq aohioved In Uicso wars; slneo 
the time of good Charlemagne, king of France, novor woro such fotUs 
performed, — Fuoissaut,<j 

Although: Franco was little prepared for a great national war, a Icing* 
mounted its throne who was almost certain to provoko ono. Tho princes of 
the family of Valois had always represented the ideas and the interests 
of the noblesse during’ the preceding reigns, when reasons of state, maxims of 
law, and necessities of finance had lecl the government to look to other coun¬ 
cillors and undergo other influence. With the accession of Philip of Valois, 
the noblesse recovered that ascendency of which they had been so long de¬ 
prived. And this influence they displayed with a petulance and a pride 
which could not but provoke what tiiey most loved, a war. 

‘ l Charles the Fair having expired, the barons assembled to take into con¬ 
sideration the government of tho kingdom. The queen was pregnant, and 
until the sex of her issue was known, the title of king could not bo assumed. 
The only question was to whom, as nearest in blood, tho government of tho 
kingdom should bo committed, especially as in Franco a female could nob 
succeed to the crown. The English said that thou* king, tho mm of Philip 
the Fair’s daughter, and consequently nephew of the late monarch, was, as 
nearest of kin, more entitled to the regency and to tho throne, if tho queen 
did not bring forth a prince, than Philip of Valois, who was but the cousin 
of the deceased monarch. Many learned in the civil and canon law woro of 
this opinion. Isabella, the daughter of Philip tho Fair, might, they nllogod, 
ho sot aside on account of her sex; but one of tho right sox, and of tho 
nearest affinity, ought to succeed. The men of Franco, incapable of suffer¬ 
ing the idea of becoming subjects of an English prince, replied, that Edward 
could only succeed by the right of his mother ; and when tho mother had no 
right, the son could have none. This opinion, being accoptod ns tho most 
sensible, was approved by the barons, and tho government delivered to 
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Philip of Valois. He accordingly received the homage due lo Iho crown 
of Prance, but- 110 L that due lo the crown oE Navarre, which the count of 
Evreux claimed by right of his wife, daughter of Louis Hutin.” 

This narrative, by the continuator of Nangis,c is sufficiently correct. 
Navarre was given to the count of Evreux, he consenting to receive 
pecuniary compensation for the counties of Champagne and Brie. In April 
the queen was confined of a daughter; Philip instantly assumed the title of 
king, and gave orders for his coronation at Rlteims. At the same time, by 
a letter dated Northampton, the 16th day of May, 1328, Edwaid appointed 
two bishops as procurators to make good his claim to the kingdom of Prance. 
At the close of the same month Philip was solemnly crowned at Ilheims. 

The first act of the new king as regent seems to have been to order the 
treasurer of the late monarch, Peter Itemi, to be tortured — thus compelled 
to confess treason, and finally hanged. He also summoned his barons to 
support him in a military expedition into Planders. Count Louis was 
obstructed in his government, and espe¬ 
cially in his levy of taxes, by the people of 
Bruges, Ypves, and other cities; those 
of Ghent alone remaining true to him 
and to Franco. Louis demanded aid of 
Philip. The greater part of the barons 
were of opinion that the season was too 
far advanced to admit of an expedition 
that year; but Philip, anxious to signalise 
his reign, turned to the constable, Walter 
de Clialillon, and asked his advice. “The 
By .we heart finds all times opportune 
for fighting,” replied the constable. The 
king accordingly summoned his lieges to 
meet him at the feast of the Madeleine 
in July, at Arras. 44 But the good towns,” 
says the chronicle of St. Denis ,h “ did not 
attend, giving their money instead, and 
staying at home to mind their cities.” 

The king’s army was most numerous, 
divided into ten divisions or battles, the 
nobles from every quarter hastening to 
evince their loyalty by attending the first 
summons of a new and chivalrous king. 

The citizens of West Flanders alone mustered to oppose the French, and not 
move than twelve thousand of them, according to Froissart, took post under 
Colas Zannequin on the hill of Cassel. They were confident, however, and 
hung out a flag with a code painted on it, and an inscription saying, that this 
cock would crow, ere the upstart king, the roi trouvS, would find his way 
into Cassel. 

The Flemings remained tranquil for several days, witli the French 
encamped before them. At last at the hour of vespers when the latter were 
preparing supper, the Flemings marched out in three bodies, fell upon them, 
and penetrated into their camp. Philip,'like his namesake at iVlons-en- 
Pevelle, was obliged to withdraw, and it was his chaplains who helped him 
to put on his armour. When the king showed himself with the otiflamme , 
the knights rallied round him from all quarters, the foot, who were more 
numerous, continuing their flight. The Flemings had failed in mastering 
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as well as surprising Philip’s camp, and now assailed by the French cavalry 
(having none of their own), they stood firm and fought for ft long tune a 
defensive battle. At last a charge made a breach m then- solid phalanx, tho 
French knights poured in, and the Flemings wore routed and sliuighlojwl. 
One of the divisions regained tlie hill of Cassel, but all ahko ponshod. J lio 
king estimated the loss of his enemies at twenty thousand. 

He entered the several towns one after tho other in triumph, took a 
thousand citizens of Bruges as hostages, tore down tlie bells, lovollud the 
walls and proscribed municipal liberties. When Philip delivered the county 
of Flanders, thus humbled and mutilated, to its lord, lie addressed him, as tlie 
eon tin ua tor of Nangisc records, in the following words: “Count, I como 
hither at your request, and in all probability because you wore too negligent in 
executing* justice. I could not liavo come, as you know, without great expense; 
yet, out of my liberality, I restore you your land quiet and paciiiod, and I for¬ 
give you the expense. But another tiino take caro. Let mo not be obliged 
to return by your ovcr-clemenoy, for if I do, it shall bo for my own profit.” 

Tims exhorted, adds the chronicler, Count Louis so exerted himself that, 
within three months, lie had put ten thousand persons to various kinds ot 
death. In this manner was signalised the triumph of tlie French noblesse 
over the citizens of West Flanders. 


Meantime, in England, affairs were somewhat unsettled. Edward III 
cannot be considered to have undertaken the government of that country 
until the death of Mortimer and the imprisonment of the quooii-mothor 
in October, 1330. In the first year after Philip’s accession, Isabella seemed 
inclined to dispute his title, and steps were takon to concludo alliances against 
France. But the success of Philip in tho Flemish war, and the hostile atLitudo 


of tlie English barons, as well as tho discontent of tlie English people with 
tlie concessions made to Scotland, precluded tlie idea of prosecuting the 


quarrel with France. 

Edward, therefore, at his molhor’s bidding, proceeded to Amiens in tho 
spring of 1329, and did homage to Philip, maintaining his rights to those 
portions of his possessions in tho south of Frauco which the French king 
still retained. But this act of submission led to disputes, one monarch pro- 
tending that it was homage simple, the other that it was homage Un/e. Philip 
thought tlie opportunity favourable for invading (tuioime, the power of 
Isabella and Mortimer being paralysed by thou* many onoinioH. Tho king 
levied an aide upon his barons for the expedition. So far laid those hostile 
intentions proceeded, that the count of Alongon, Philip’s brother, attacked 
the English in Saintonge, and took and burned tlie custlo of Sainton. On 
the death of Mortimer, however, and the assumption of full power by 
Edward, Philip returned to nioro amicable sentiments, and qiromisod to make 
amends for the affair of Saintes, as well as for sovoral other grievances. The 
moimrchs seemed to be on the most friendly tones ; they spoke of proceed¬ 
ing to the Holy Land together, and even of contracting a marriage) between 
their children. 


The subsequent coolness and enmity between them is universally, and 
apparently with justice, attributed to tho malice of Hubert of Artois, who 
for some years had been a pretender to the lordship of that county. Robert 
had undoubtedly been wronged in the judgment which took Artois from him, 
tlie direct heir, and gave it to a female and a collateral, moroly because she 
was more closely allied to the reigning king of Franco. \Vhen Robert 
asserted his rights m arms, Philip the Tall was unable to reduce him ; and 
if Robert submitted, and even constituted himself a prisoner, it was on tho 
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understanding that the unjust sentence against him should be revoked, and 
the county restored to him. On this understanding, Robert married the 
daughter of CJiavles of Valois. 

Nevertheless Philip the Tall and Charles the Fair evaded the demands 
and expectations of Robert, who reckoned on having his rights at last from 
his brother-in-law, Philip of Valois. Robert accordingly served the crown 
with zeal, and was one of the principal supporters of this prince’s claims to 
the throne. “Thus, on Philip’s accession, Robert became everything in 
France,” says Froissart.« There having been two sentences of the court 
of parliament against Robert’s claim, it was difficult to rescind them, at 
least without some new plea, some yet unproduced documents in his favour. 
Such, probably, was the remark with which Philip and bis law officers met 
the demands of Robert. 

If a document existed likely to prove favourable for his claim, it must 
have fallon into the hands of those who had robbed him of the county. The 
countess Mahout, to whom Philip the Fair had adjudged Artois, died soon 
after tho accession of Philip of Valois. Iler chief counsellor and confidant 
had been tho bishop of Arras. lie also dying, loft voluminous papers, some 
of which had boon secreted and carried off from Arras by a woman named 
Divion, mistress of the prelate. Tho countess lived long enough to endeav¬ 
our, by law or vengeance, to get back tho papers from Divion. 

Aware of these circumstances, Joan, the countess of Artois, set to work 
and procured from this woman, or caused to be forged by her, certain docu¬ 
ments. One was a letter from the bishop of Arras to Robert of Artois, crav¬ 
ing pardon for having purloinod tho documents. Another was a charter of 
Robort, count of Artois, tho grandfather, settling Artois upon his son, the 
father of Robort. Michelet/ declares the documents, which still exist, to 
be forgeries. Robert of Artois boldly produced them, claimed by virtue of 
them to bo restored to the possession of his county; and, as a proof of what 
value was men’s testimony in those days, ho brought upwards of fifty wit¬ 
nesses in support of his raise documents. Had tho king been prosecutor, 
these, no doubt, would have been found authentic enough for the parliament. 
But Robert of AiTois was no friend of the legists, and parliament remained 
firm to its first decision. The king’s procurcur objected to the documents, 
and Robert, summoned to say whether he would stand by them, hesitated. 
Tho woman, Divion, was seized, put to the torture, and acknowledged her 
forgery. The parliament ordered her to bo burned. Robert of Artois being 
proved so far culpable as to have plotted with her, was accused, moreover, of 
aiding her to poison the countess Mnliaut of Artois. Robert fled to Brabant. 
Tho king caused him to be condemned for forgery, and deprived of his estates 
and honours. Ills wife, his sons, and relatives were imprisoned, and, the 
legists accusing him of attempting to murder and to kill the king by sorcery, 
drove Robert altogether from the continent, and compelled him to take 
refuge in England. The fugitive was well received by Edward, appointed 
of his council, and endowed with ample domains. 

Philip of Valois knew not what uso to make of that absolute power, which 
the efforts of so many kings had built up. Policy, lie evidently had none, 
lie liked the splendour, magnificence, and pride of a court; and, conse¬ 
quently, preferred liis noblesse to any other class of society. Still lie 
showed, in the case of Robert of Artois, his determination not to allow 
any of them to dictate to or impose upon him. He consulted his lawyers ns 
in the case of church encroachments, but shrunk from ordinance or legisla¬ 
tion in their favour. Abroad, Philip was generally uncertain in purpose. 
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The monarch’s incertitude was, however, soon relieved, 
became more and more irritated at the support wlucli the Trench and I'loin 
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rendering"active assi’stanco’to tlie Scottish foe. At the samo time> tho count 
of Flanders throw off tlie mask by .arresting all the English traders in his 
dominions, and Edward was obliged to respond to it by a similar not. ^ 

The following’ year was spent by both momirchs in preparing alliances, 
and by Edward in making tlie most active and unusual preparations for war. 
Philip hired large bodies of Germans, both men-at-arms and light troops, By 
marrying the heiress of the duke of .Brittany to one of his relatives, 1 1 o hoped 
to have secured the allegiance of that prince and family ; but lMnlip s atten¬ 
tion was chiefly turned towards tho south and tho conquest of Guionno, for 
which enterprise he had the succour of tho nobles of the Pyrenees as well as 
of Languedoc. He seemed not to expect to bo seriously attacked on tho side of 
Flanders. 

Yet it was in that direction, that Edward principally turned his efforts, 
spending the year 1337 in negotiations with tho princes whoso territories 
extended from Antwerp to Cologno. The English king hutl married the 
daughter of the count of Haimiulb, who was the first that ho gained, or hoped 
to have gained; tlie duke of Brabant, tho duke of Gcldorland, and tlie arch¬ 
bishop of Cologne also listened to Edward’s proposals, and willingly received 
liis subsidies. Tliey might bring into tho field a thousand knights. But 
Edward pushed liis quest for allies still further: ho engaged tho duke of 
Austria to invade Burgundy, he concluded an agreement with the count 
palatine for a subsidiary force, and even obtained a promise from the em¬ 
peror Ludwig of Bavaria that ho would aid in tho war against Franee with mi 
army of two thousand knights; for this his imperial majesty was to ho paid 
300,000 florins. 

These counts and knights observed to the envoy of Edward that, not¬ 
withstanding their own prowess, the Flemish artisans would prove far more 
potent auxiliaries against France than any number of lmdly chivalry. 
Edward approved of the idea; and tho bishop of Lincoln and other envoys 
proceeded to Ghent, “not sparing their money by the way.” Tho subjec¬ 
tion of Flanders had been caused by tho rich citizens of Gliont proving false 
to the national cause, supported solely by the men of Bruges and \Vest Flan¬ 
ders. This enabled tho democracy of Ghent to triumph over them, and to 
become organised under the lead of a brewer of that city, named A v level do. 
ihe envoys of Edward addressed themselves to this now king or popular sov¬ 
ereign, and were well received by him. lie summoned consuls or deputies 
from the other towns, and these soon camo to an accord that trade should ho 
earned on as usual, and wool imported from England, notwithstanding tho 
prohibitions of France and tho count of Flanders. 

To Edward wool was at once money and alliance. Whilst tho working 
and manufacturing class of Flemings thus profited by tho English, the 
chiets and Avtevelde himself received money for tho occasion. Still, how¬ 
ever easy to win over the Flemings to neutrality, it was difthmll to induce 
tliem to enter upon active war with France. Tho French, howovor. and tho 
Uemish aristocracy did all in their power to provoke the civio democracy; 
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they enticed from Ghent almost the only personage of birth who favoured the 
popular party, and had entertained the envoys of Echvard. This was a 
knight of Courtrai, father-in-law of Artevelde; when he fell into their 
hands, they decapitated him, to tlio great irritation of the men of Ghent. 
The Flemish knights, in order to intercept the frequent communication and 
envoys passing between England and tlio Low Countries, took possession of 
the isle of Oadsand, close to Walcltercn, and lying in wait there for the 
English, obliged thorn in going- or in returning home, to take the route of 
Dordrecht, instead of sailing direct from Antwerp. Edward no sooner 
learned this, than lie fitted out an expedition in the Thames under Lord 
Derby and Sir Walter Manny, of six hundred knights and two thousand 
archers. These assailed Gadsand, defeated the Flemish knights, and cap¬ 
tured Guy of Flanders, who, after some delay, joined the English party. 

EDWARD III CLAIMS T1IE THRONE OH 1TIANCE 

In Octobor, 1337, Edward took tlio important step of laying claim to the 
throne of France by right of his mother, sister of Philip the Fair, and of 
declaring Philip of Valois, descended from a brother of that monarch, a 
wrongful usurper. This ho announced in letters from Edward, king of 
Franco and England, to his allies in tho Low Countries ; and he at the same 
timo appointed the duko of Brabant his vicar-general in the kingdom of 
Franco. Tho king’s allies received this solemn announcement, but do not 
seem to have acted upon it; the duke of Brabant, far from assuming the 
office of vicar-general, on the contrary assured Philip of Valois of his 
friendship. 

In tho spring of 1338, Edward embarked for Antwerp with what forces 
ho could muator, hoping to nmko n brilliant campaign with the princes of 
the Low Countries. They showed very little alacrity, and though willing 
to receive largo sums, prepared to prove themselves as little hosLile to the 
French king ns was consistent with their receiving the money from the Eng¬ 
lish. Tho emperor, though ho had promised to be ready by Sb. Andrew’s 
day was too anxious for a reconciliation with tho pope to defeat his purpose 
by aiding in an invasion of Franco; and Edward was reduced to recommence 
tlio task of negotiation. 

It was late in 1339 before Edward was joined by Ins German nllies. Some 
timo was passed in solemnly declaring war, and then the English advanced 
to Cambray, which was garrisoned by French troops. But as it did nob 
belong to the king of Franco, thoro was no profit in capturing it; Edward, 
theroforo, pursued liis march, against the advice of many of his allies, into 
France, upon which libs relative, the count of Ha maulfc, formally quitted his 
bannor for that of Philip. Edward nevertheless advanced towards St. 
Quentin, at tlio head of about forty thousand men. Philip of Valois had mus¬ 
tered an army nearly double in number that of his enemy, there being forty 
thousand infantry raised by the money of the towns, and twenty thousand 
more Gonocso and Italian foot; three divisions of men-at-anns were each 
fifteen thousand strong. When tho armies were in presence, Edward sent 
to request tho king of Franco to appoint a day for the battle. Philip 
eagerly fixed a day, but with all his chivalry, the monarch hesitated, King 
Robert of Sicily, skilled in the science of astrology, had written to warn the 
king of Franco not to engage in combat with the English whilst Edward 
was with them in person. Tlio French monarch in consequence showed 
reluctance to engage, and the auxiliaries of both armies took-the pretext to 
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separate. Edward’s German allies withdraw, and 

me T"™ subseqS 1 to tlm bootless 0 campaign 1 * 3 that Froissart fixes the time of 
Edward’s assuming habitually the title, and quartering the arms, of king 
of France with liis own. This assumption of the crown of h ranee, winch 
seemed not only drawing the sword, hut flinging away the scabbard, was a 
promise to the ? Flemings that he would wage the “great war and dually 
through their means and in hol.alf of their interests. 1 or tins purpose lie 
prepared a great expedition, whilst liis Queen I’hilippa spoilt the wmlor at 
Ghent among the good citizens, in order to encourage and attach them to 
England* But while Edward won the Flemings, his Gorman allies grow 
lukewarm. Ho had learned in the last campaign to mistrust their sincerity : 
they now offered to make peace with Franco ; but Philip rejected their off or, 
and sent troops to ravage Hamanll. 

In 1340, Edward had collected a formidable army on board a navy 
equally numerous. Philip directed his efforts to intercept (his expedition, 
and to muster a fleet capable of performing so important a service. IIo 
took into pay great numbers of Genoese officers and seamen ; granted the 
Formans several boons and privileges to induce them to fit out whips, and 
with these they surprised and burned Southampton, whilst the English 
visited Eu with equal severity. But on the other hand, flm French cap¬ 
tured two of their largest vessels, called the Christopher and J'hhuarda, in a 
naval engagement that lasted all day, and cost the lives of ti thousand men, 
In June, Edward sailed from the Thames with liis army for the ,Schelde, not 
expecting, indeed, to fight a naval combat, lor there was a number of Uio 
ladies of his court on boards 

THE BATTLE 01? SLUYS OH l’&'I.USE 

King Edward embarked on tho 22nd of June with the elite of Uio 
English knights and archers, and went down the Thames towards Sluytu 
The French fleet, 140 strong in large ships, “without counting tho 
smaller ones/’ and carrying more than forty thousand moil, awaited 
them between Blankenberg'ho and Sluys. This naval army, under Urn com¬ 
mand of Admiral Hugh Quieret, tho treasurer Nicholas liohuolicl, and tho 
Ligurian corsair Barhavara, had for two years wrought much damage to 
English commerce, taking ships, massacring crews, and making descents on 
PLymouth, Dover, Southampton, Sandwich, and Hyo. England breathed 
out vengeance, but would not have obtained it if the French fleet hud been 
well commanded. This fleet, thanks to the Genoese auxiliaries, had a grout 
numerical superiority, but the three commanders were at variance. 

Behucheb was a rough bourgeois who had served liis naval apprentice- 
ship in the king’s exchequor, and whom Philip had boon foolish enough to 
associate witli the admirals; this man actually tried to touch an old sou-dog 
i“ B , arbc ™ re -” Hugh Quieret, the titular admiral, was hardly more 
skilful than Behueliet. They massed the fleet in a narrow crock off tho 
coast of Flanders, as if tlie great thing for a navy was to choose u “ auro 
and easily defensible ” position. 

i i T m n r ? dwa * 1 and hi8 men » who cal »c a long with a fair wind, looked and 
ueneici before bluys so large a number of vessels that tlie masts seemed like 

?J vood ’. Lhe lung was very much astonished and asked whoso they could 

3 s . t ! le /, sa,d : “ lfc 18 tl10 Norman army kept by tho king of Franco 
at sea, and which has done you so much damago and burned tho good town 
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of Ilaulonne (Southampton), and conquered the Christopher our large ship, 
and slain those who manned her.” “Oil,” said the king, “I have wanted to 
fight them for a long time, and please God and St. George, we will; for of a 
truth they have caused me so much vexation that I would avenge myself.” 
After so saying, he wisely 
and skilfully set out his 
ships, putting the strong¬ 
est in front, and giving the 
best places to his soldiers 
and archers. And lie ma¬ 
noeuvred and wheeled abouL 
so as to gel the wind and 
sun on the poop. The Nor¬ 
mans thought lie was tack¬ 
ing* about so as to flee, hut 
Hie loader of the Genoese 
auxiliaries was not so de¬ 
ceived. 

“When • Barbevairo* 

(Barbavnrn) saw llio Eng¬ 
lish ships appioaching, ho 
said to the admiral and 
Nicholas Belrachcl: ‘My 
lords, hero is the king of 
England and all his navy 
coming upon us; if you 
take my advice you will 
steer for the opon sen, for, 
if you stay here, while they 
have sun, wind, and wave 
in their favour, they will hem you in so closely that you will be helpless and 
unable to maiiccuvro.’ To this Nicholas lhYhucliet, who understood accounts 
hotter than naval warfare, answered, ‘ Let him bo hanged who goes away, for 
here wo will stay, and take our chance.’ ‘ My lord,’ replied Bnrbovaire, ‘ since 
you will not believe me, I will not stay to ho destroyed and I shall get 
myself and my ships out of this hole.’” [St. Denis.And he went off 
out of the crook with all his Italian galleys and gave all his care to his 
own fleet. 

Edward immediately attacked and began by boarding the great Christo¬ 
pher , the ship taken from him a year ago by the Normans. The crew were 
seized, killed, or thrown into the sea, while the fight became general all 
along the haven. “ The battle was hard and fierce on Loth sides, archers 
and crossbow-men shot stubbornly at one another, while soldiers closed and 
fought hand to hand. That they might fight at better advantage they had 
large hooks with iron chains which they threw from one ship to another and 
attached them together.” 

Right bitterly from six in the morning till three in the afternoon did they 
fight, Behnchot himself behaving as a true knight, but all the courage in the 
world could not repair his error. “ The French ships were so entangled in 
their moorings that they were helpless.” Their numbers availed nob at all; 
one after the other they were hoarded by the English. Nevertheless 
the resistance was so fierce that the fate of the day could yet have been 
changed by the aid of Barbavara, who was manoeuvring on the enemy’s 
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flanks, but a considerable reinforcement of Flemings arriving from Bruges 
and neighbouring districts by the port of Sluys, decided tho fate of the 

l l0 « In short, King Edward and his men gainod all along tlio lino ; the Nor¬ 
mans and all the other French were discomfited, dead, or drowned, nono 
escaping, for if they tried to take refuge on land, the Homings awaited thorn 

on the sands.” 

The English gave almost no quarter. Hugh Qmorct was, they say, 
slaughtered in cold blood after he had given himself up. Beimel 10 1 was 
hanged from the mast of his own ship, “to spite the king of I'ranee.” 
Barbavara managed to make good his retreat and regained the open with Ins 
forty Genoese galleys, hut the French wore exterminated. It has noon mado 
out that their loss amounted to thirty thousand men. Tho English bought 
their victory dearly, but it was complete. Tho French navy was annihilated. 
That 24th of Juno, 1340, marks tho naval debut of tho Yalois dynasty. 

This first naval battle between tho two nations very much raised tho con¬ 
fidence of tho English ancl the alacrity of tho Flemings. Edward laid not 
only a larger army of his own than in tho previous campaign, togollior with 
the troops of tho German allies, but, in addition, forty thousand hlcmings 
under Arteveldo, besides those of West Flanders, who proceeded in tho direc¬ 
tion of St. Omer. This immense host, instead of marching to moot and 
overwhelm the French king, sat down before Tommy. 

Edward sent from thence a challenge to Philip of Valois, us he styled 
him, to decide their quarrel by single combat, or by ail encounter of a hun¬ 
dred knights on cither side. Philip replied, on tho last, day of July, that 
such a title could not bo addressed to him ; that tho writ,or was Ids Hogo, and 
had no right to enter his dominions. Ho promised to cast tho intruder 
out of the kingdom without loss of time ; and that, as to tho Flemings, he was 
confident they would rally to their own lord. Philip marched to tho neigh¬ 
bourhood of Tournay with an army as formidable as that which he brought iu 
tho preceding year ; but neither party were propared to ongago in a general 
action. Tho French hesitated to attack, and olovon woolen’ siege mado no 
impression upon Tournay. Robert of Artois, who comniundod the armed 
citizens of West Flanders, led them against St. Omer, not with the hope of 
capturing that important town, hut for purposes of pillago and devastation. 
The Flemings were thus engaged in plundering quo of tho suburbs, when tho 
French within, issuing by another gate, camo round and surprised thorn in 
the rear, routing and slaying thorn as they fled, to tho limnbor of four thou¬ 
sand. This disaster made such an impression on tho army of West Flanders, , 
that a panic seized it on tho following morning, and all lied ami dispersed to 
their homes. 


If the campaign of tho preceding year had taught Edward how little was 
to be expected from tho Walloon or tho German, ho learned this year that 
even the redoubtable Flemings would not enablo him either to conquer Franco 
or to reduco Philip to just and reasonable terms. 1 To therefore eonsonted 
that Joan de Valois, sister of Philip and countess of IluinauU, should seek 
to bring about an accommodation. Her efforts led to a six months’ trueo, 
consented to in order that plenipotentiaries from both monarehs might treat 
for the conclusion of a more definite peace. & 

Thus ended the campaign of 1340, “a year of misery and calamity,” says 
tie eontmuator of Nangis ; “although for two or three years past, tho com¬ 
mon people had been oppressed with very hard exactions, our misfortunes 
were much greater this time.” o 
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THE WAR IN BRIT'L'AH Y 

The belligerents hod scarcely suspended hostilities on the northern frontier 
of France, when a quarrel arose in another quarter, giving equal facilities 
for English interference, and offering to Edward more sincere, zealous, and 
martial allies than tho Flemings had proved, whether knights or artisans.& 
It also brought tho English king much hope. 

In 1311 hostilities wore revived in Brittany where tho two kings each 
sustained a different claimant for the ducal throne. The duke John III had 
just died, leaving no children. Should the duchy fall to the daughter of his 
eldest brother—whoso death had preceded his own—Joan de Penthievre, who 
had married Charles of Blois, or to his own younger brother, John de Montfort? 
The two pretendants set forth the Mosaic law, the edicts of the Roman 
empire, the Salic law, and tradition ; the lawyers piled up innumerable 
authorities : but politics decided the question. 

Charles of Blois was nephew to Philip VJ ; with him Brittany would be 
in closer dependence upon tho crown. A parliamentary act pronounced at the 
chateau of Conflans decided tho matter in his favour. John do Montfort 
hastened to England, and agreed to recognise Edward III ns king of France. 
In view of his promise ns vassal loyally to aid and defend tho English king, 
ho was to possess Brittany in fiof. 

Thus began one of those wars — marked by “engagements,sallies, gallant 
rescues, surprising feats of arms, and brave adventures”—so delightfully 
depicted by Froissart,so grindingly oppressive to the people. Charles of 
Blois, supported by a numerous French army, among whom was the son of the 
king, besieged his adversary in tho city of Nantes. Thirty Breton knights 
had been taken in a neighbouring castle. Charles, despite the piety which 
gained for him the namo of “ saint,” and Duke John, who was later to glory 
in tho titlo“ tho good,” had these thirty knights decapitated and their heads 
thrown into tho mnvkot-phco by tho hnlUstiis. The terrified citizens capit¬ 
ulated ; John de Montfort was imprisoned at Paris in tho tower of the 
Louvro.l/ 

The countess Joan do Montfort was at Rennes when she heard that 
her husband had been taken. With a heart full of grief she yet bravely 
consoled her friends and supporters; and showed them her little son, named 
also John like his father, saying, “Ah, my friends, bo not bowed down for 
my lord whom we have lost; ho is but one man. Behold my son who shall 
be, if Cod so wills it, his avenger and your benefactor. I will give you 
of my wealth and will provide for you a captain who shall bring you 
consolation. ”« 

She thou journeyod from Rennes to all the fortresses and towns, taking 
her son with her ; she encouraged her men, reinforced her garrisons with 
troops and supplies; and came at length to Hennebon, where she wintered. 
She had chosen this place, situated as it was on tho Blavet, not far from 
the sea, to have facile communication with England. With the advent of 
spring, oflicers and troops swarmed to Nantes to join Charles of Blois ; and 
the siege of Rennes was begun. The city was taken after a valiant defence; 
and tho French marched on Hennebon, which they bombarded with showers 
of stones and enormous rocks . l 0 

[i Chailcfi intrusted tlio siege to Louis o! Spain, a descendant of Ferdinand de la Cerda — 
eldest son of Alfonso tlio Learned. Ferdinand’s eons liad been set aside in favour of their undo. 
Some of this family took up their residence in France. This Louis de In Ceida was Ferdinand’s 
ginndson. In 1311 he received the title of “ Admiral of France. 1 ’] 
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Joan cle Montfort defends Ilennebon 

The countess, who had clothed herself in armour, was mounted on a war- 
horse, and galloped up and down the streets of the town, entreating and 
encouraging the inhabitants to defend themselves honourably. She ordered 
the ladies and other women to tinpave the streets, 1 carry tlio stones to Iho 
ramparts, and throw them on their enemies. She lmd pots of qmcldnno 
brought to her for the same purpose. That same day, tlio countess perlormod 
a very gallant deed; she ascended a high tower to seo how her pooplo 
behaved j and, having observed that all the lords and others of the army 
had quitted their tents, and were oomo to the assault, she immediately 
descended, mounted her horse, armed as she was, collected three hundred 
horsemen, sallied out at their head by another gate that was not nttacked, 
and, galloping up to the tents of her enemies, cut them down, and net them 
on fire, without any loss, for there were only servants and boys, who lied 
upon her approach. As soon as the French saw their ctuup on lire, and 
heard the cries, they immediately hastened thither, bawling out, “ Treason ! 
Treason \ ” so that none remained at the assault. The countess, seeing this, 
got her men together, anti, finding that sho could not ro-onlor .Honnoboii 
without great risk, took another road, leading to the ciistlo of Urnsl, which 
is situated near. The lord Louis of Spain, who was marshal of the army, 
had gone to Ins tents, which were on lire; and, seeing the countess and her 
company galloping ol¥ as fast as they could, lie immediately pursued them 
with a large body of men-at-arms. lie gained so fust upon thorn, that 1m 
came up with them, and wounded or slow all that wero not well mounted 
but the countess, and part of her company, made such speed that they arrived 
at the castle of Brest, where they wero received with great joy. 

On the morrow, the lords of France, who had lost their touts and pro¬ 
visions, took counsel, if they should not make huts of tlio brunches and loaves 
of trees near to the town, and were thundor-struck when they hoard that 
iVtfc fcwmtesa p\wmm\ rau\ executed. this eutorpmo', whiVA those 

of the town, not knowing what was becomo of her, wero very uneasy; for 
they were full five days without gaining any inloUigcnoo of her. Tim 
countess, in the meanwhile, was so active that sho assembled from five to 
six hundred men, well armed and mounted, and with them set out about mid¬ 
night from Brest, and came straight to Ilennebon about sunrise, riding along 
one of the sides of the enemy’s host, until she came to the gates of Urn castle, 
which were opened to her; she entered with great triumph and sounds of 
trumpets and other warlike instruments, to the astonishment of tlio French, 
who began arming themselves, to make another assault upon the town, while 
those within mounted the walls to defend it. This attack was very severe, 
and lasted till past noon. Tho French lost more than their opponents ; and 
then the lords of l 1 ranee put a stop to it, for their men wero killed and wounded 
to no purpose. They next retreated, and held a council whether the lord 
C-harles should not go to besiege the castle of Auray, which King Arthur had 
built and enclosed. It was determined lie should march thither, accompanied 
by the duke de Bourbon, the earl of Blois, Sir Robert BorLraml, marshal of 
b ranee ; and that Sir Herve do L6on was to remain before Ilennebon with a 

bcniel ‘ 3 wads, “ SUc caused damoselles and oilier women In cut short 6 their ki/rlrts." 
S5S? , ,. t V UipaV , a lh ? stre ? t8 -:' a<i Mr. J°1UW8 translates it. Tho woulsIn 1 ).KiuiS’h 

streets ofdtiofwere£r?iS5"’ l ? 1 ?m- P th - W 1 - but wo consldov limb tho 
1 weio very lately paved at this period. Lord Berners’ version axmaun Uiq move 
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part of the Genoese under liis command, and the lord Louis of Spain, the 
viscount do Rohan, with the rest of the Genoese and Spaniards. They sent 
for twolve large machines which they had left at Rennes, to cast stones and 
annoy the castle of Ilennebon; for they perceived that they did not gain 
any ground by their assaults. The French divided their army into two 
parts ; one remained before Honnebon, and the other went to besiege the 
castle of Auray. The lord Charles of Blois went to this last place, and 
quartered all his division in the neigh- 
bourliood: and of him we will now I 
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speak, and leave tho others. The 

lord Charles ordered an attack and . 

1 skirmish to bo made upon the castle, JS. 

which was well garrisoned; there were M‘\ 

in it full two hundred men-at-arms, Mpijf .V 

under the command of Sir Henry de m mfif {y 

Spinefort and Oliver liis brother. 

The town of Vaimes, wliich hold 
for tlio countess de Montfort, was 

four leagues distant from this castle; y 

the captain whereof was Sir Geoffry alHBtlSjv' % s " \ 

do Mulestroit, On tho other side was ^''I ^ ,r 

situated the good town of Guingamp, 

of which the captain of Dinant was ■’ 

governor, who was at that time with 

the countess in the town of Heimebon; g’ f ' x *?/'• S^pSt'* \' jMWW 

but he had left in his hotel at Dinant 
his wife and daughters, and had ap- 
pointed his son Sir Reginald as gov- 

ernor during his absence. Between /"• ~~ 

tliese two places there was a castle v * ^ 

wliich belonged to the lord Charles, w J j l j££ ') 

who had well filled, it with men-at- ^ 

arm s and Burgundian soldiers. Girard -T’ 

de Maul in was master of it; and with anciknt Tom AT ll0UKN 

him was another gallant knight, called 

Sir Peter Portebcouf, who harassed all the country round about, and pressed 
these two towns so closely that no provisions or merchandise could enter them 
without groat risk of being taken; for these Burgundians made constant 
excursions, one day towards Ynnnos, and another day to Guingamp. They 
continued their excursions so regularly, that Sir Reginald dc Dinant Look 
prisoner, by means of an ambuscade, this Sir Girard de Maulin and thirty-five 
of his men, and at tho same time rescued fifteen merchants and all their goods, 
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Anciknt Tower at Uoukn 


which tho Burgundians had taken, and were driving them to their garrison, 
called La Roche Pori on; but Sir Reginald conquered them and carried them 
prisoners to Dinant, for which he was imioh praised. 

Wo will now return to tho countess de Montfort, who was besieged by 


Sir Louis of Spain in Honnobon. He had made such progress by battering 
and destroying the walls with his machines, that the courage of those within 
began to falter. At that moment tho bishop of Leon held a conference with 
his nephew Sir Herve de Leon, by whose means, it has been said, the earl 
of Montfort was made prisoner. They conversed on different things, in 
mutual confidence, and at last agreed that the bishop should endeavour to 
gain oyer those within the town, so that it might be given up to the lord 
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Charles; and Sir Herve, on his side, was to obtain their pardon from tho 
lord Charles, and an assuranco that they should keep their goods, ole., 
unhurt. They then separated, and the bishop re-entered the town. Iho 
countess had strong suspicions of what was going forward, and bogged oi 
th e lords of Brittany, for the love of God, that they would not doubt that 
she should receive succours before three days wore over. But the bishop 
snoke so eloquently, and made use of such good arguments, that those lords 
were in much suspense all that night. On the morrow ho continued the 



opinion 

to take possession 

out from a window of the castle towards the sea, cried out, most joyfully, 
“I see the succours I have so long expoolfld and wished for coming.” She 
repeated this expression twice; and the townspeople ran to the ramparts, 
and to the windows of the castle, and saw ft numerous licet of great and 



ment near Vannes. 

Little by little, the two kings found themselves drawn personally into 
the contest. In 1342 Edward went himself to Brittany and appeared at the 
siege of Vannes, of Rennes, and of Nantes. Tlio duke of Normandy drew 
up on his side ail army comprising an infinity of barons and over forty 
thousand soldiers. The two forces met near Malcslroil. The English, in 
numbers less than a fourth of their enemy, wore careful to obtain a strong 
position. It was in the depth of winter; provision was lacking ; cold ruins 
flooded the two camps and multiplied disease. The papal legates proposed 
a truce, which was accepted on January 19th, 1343, to continue till the feast 
oi St. Michael, 

It was also agreed that each monarch was to take the pope for arbiter, 
and plead his cause at Rome. Edward empowered certain commissioners to 
fulfil this oilice,and negotiate concerning “ the right which ho had, or might 
have, to the kingdom and crown of France.” That ho was propurod to insist 
upon this right, is proved by his order to tiro authorities ill Guionno to have 
all appeals from that province to the king of Franco addressed to him, ill that 
capacity, at his court in London. 


PHILIP’S FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 

These repeated truces were not the result of any diminution of inveteracy 
or of pretensions oil either side, but of the impossibility to continue the pay¬ 
ment and employ of such large armies. Of Philip’s financial or political 
acts we have not ample records ; bub sufficient oxist to show the immense dif¬ 
ficulty lie found in supporting the military expenses of such campaigns. 1C 
tofind proper soldiers was no easy task, to raiso wherewith to pay thorn was a 
difficulty still greater. In 1342, Philip VI issued an ordinance, establishing 
store-houses and gabelles of salt, a government monopoly, in fad, of this 
necessary of life. Taxes on trade, wliolesalo or retail, had for some timo ex¬ 
isted. the Italian merchants paid so much in the pound on imports and 
exports. I he city of Paris, in order to pay for the men-at-arms which wore 
iurnisnecl to the royal army, had been allowed to levy a duty on all sales and 
pure lases in the markets. The fairs of Champagne liad always paid a similar 
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tax. The king now levied this generally at the rale ol five d timers the 
livre; but the chief resource was alternately debasing the coin, and raising 
its standard, until there was no ascertaining or being certain of its value for 
a month together. This incertitude put a stop to trade, and a scarcity coin¬ 
ciding with it, produced such universal distress, that partial insurrection and 
a general feeling of discontent were the consequence. 

RENEWAL OF T1IE WAR WITH ENGLAND (1314 A.D.) 

In the meantime, the pope made no progress in reconciling the two mon- 
archs, or passing judgment upon their differences; and a cruel act of Philip’s 
so aroused Edward’s resentment, that although the term of the truce had 
not expired, he gave orders for recommencing war. Olivier de Clisson, a 
Breton noble, had been the prisoner of the English. Edward, it seems, 
released him instead of the bishop of Leon, also his captive. This sufficed 
to inspire Philip with doubts of his fidclily, and of a sudden, De Clisson, De 
Laval, and some twelve or thirteen Breton nobles, wore seized, convened to 
Paris, and, without form of trial, or even public accusation, decapitated. 
Several barons of Normandy were soon after seized, and as summarily slain, 
one of them, of the family of Harcourt, alone escaping. These acts were not 
more cruel and unjust than the tortures, trials, and condemnations of Philip 
the Fair; but they were worse precedents, evincing a contempt for even the 
forms of justice, and making barefaced murder and assassination one of the 
regular proceedings of government. 

Many of the decapitated nobles were at least friends of Edward. With¬ 
out being guilty of treason, they might well have considered the rights of 
Do Montforfc in Brittany as superior to those of Charles of Blois. Edward 
denounced. the. a&WASsimtiona committed by King Philip in issuing aft order to 
his lieutenants to recommence the war. The French were by no means glad¬ 
dened at this renewal of hosliUties. They feared not so much, the enemy as 
the tax-gatherer, and began to think that their intolerable burdens would be 
mado permanent. In February, 1346, therefore, Philip found it necessary to 
issue a proclamation, slating that it was not his intention to unite the gabelle 
of salt or the tax of four deniers the livre to his domain: in other words, he 
promised that they were not to ho permanent. 

Edward had hitherto neglected Guienne, against which liis enemies 
directed their principal efforts. The chief men of Bordeaux and Bayonne 
and the noblesse, true to the English crown, came to the festivity which 
Edward gave on the occasion of liis instituting the order of the Garter, and 
their representations made so great an impression on him, that he despatched 
Lord Derby soon after, with three hundred knights, six hundred men-at-arms, 
and a greater number of infantry, to Bayonne. The French, nob in force to 
defend the country south of the Dordogne, endeavoured to prevent Lord 
Derby from passing that river at Bergerao, and marching to the reoovery of 
Perigord and the districts north of Bordeaux. The English accomplished 
tins, the Genoese alone withstanding their arrows, and the troops which 
the French had raisod in the county flying before them. 

Derby inarched into Perigord, and so well provided was he with what 
Froissart calls artillery, his engines throwing immense stones, that all the 
fortresses in upper Gascony submitted to him. The strongest of these was 
Auberoche, which fortress, as soon as Derby retired for the winter to Bor¬ 
deaux, the nobles of the county in the French interest came to besiege. 
There were ten or twelve hundred of them, and Auberoche was hard pressed. 
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I ord Derby and Sir Walter Manny instantly left Bordeaux, with threo hun¬ 
dred lances and six hundred archers, and, with this small force, surprised and 
fell upon the army besieging Auberochc at the tinio of supper. The French 
were routed, and all the chief nobles of the district taken: every English 
soldier had two or three. The consequence of this victory was not only the 
fall of Reole and the places hold by Philip north of the Garonne, but the 
capture of the important town of Angouleme by Lord Derby. The general 
submission to the English commander was not only duo to his prowess, but to 
his gentillewe, in preventing his soldiers from pillaging find burning tho towns 
and massacring the prisoners, as was then generally tho custom m war. 

Whilst Lord Derby was reconquering Angouleme, Edward was endeav¬ 
ouring, by means of Artoveldo, to turn tiro Flemish allianco to profit. Not¬ 
withstanding the English lung’s assumption of the amu and title of king of 
France, the Flemings seemed not disposed to go much fuiThor Hum neutrality. 
Artovelde himself ruling by the democracy, with the rich citizens opposed to 
him, felt himself neither secure at homo nor ablo to direct tho forces of tho 
Flemings abroad. In order to strengthen his position, he proposed making 
the son of Edward (the Black Prince) count of Flanders. Tho English king 
came with his fleet to Sluys, and had an interview there with Iho town mag¬ 
istrates of the Flemings; they could not ontorlain his proposal without first 
consulting their townsmen. The people of Bruges and Yprcs wore not 
averse to having the prince of Wales for their count; but with Ghent it was 
otherwise: there the enemies of Artovelde uoousod him of wishing to soil his 
country to tho foreigner. They asked what had been done with all tho 
money proceeding from the revenues that had boon soquoslorod. Tho 
“great treasure,” they said, had been despatched to England. Artovelde 
hastened to Ghent to face his enoinioa, and refute thorn ; but lie hud no 
sooner entered the streets than lie perceived tho efforts ol his enemies to 
have prevailed, and the minds of his fellow-townsmen turned against him. 
He shut himself up in his hotel; harangued and tried to move 1,1m crowd 
from one of tho windows. Their reply was, “ Give us an account of tlm great 
treasure of Flanders.” Artovelde promised that lie would do this fully on 
the morrow. “No,” replied the crowd; “wo must have an account of it 
immediately, lest you escape to England, whither you have already sent your 
treasure.” Artevelde then wept, and reproached thorn with “having nuulo 
him what lie was, and now wanting to kill him. Recollect that your triulo 
was lost when I took the government, and that I recovered all for you — pro¬ 
cured you abundance, and work, and peace; and for all tho great good I did 
3 r ou, God knows I obtained little profit.” Such roproaohos wore not calcu¬ 
lated to move tho mob, which clamoured but the nioro. Artovelde tried to 
escape to a neighbouring church ; hut his enemies seized him in the street, 
and slew him without mercy. Edward's first movement was to take 
vengeance on the Flemings for the doalli of their loader; but the towns of 
VVest Flanders convinced him that they regretted the act of tho pooplo 
of Ghent as much as he did. 


EDWARD RETURNS TO FRANCE (1,140 A.D.) 

Tiie reverses which the French monarch suffered in Guionne laid been 
bus compensated by Edward’s loss of his Flemish ally, and, at the same time, 
y the death of John do Montfort. Thai prince, after his escape from tho 
i led suc i ? 0iu ‘ 9 fro,n England to Brittany, but was ablo to do little 
ouanls changing the aspect of affairs or the relative position of parties, 
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when lie died at Hennebon. All the efforts of Philip were directed towards 
repelling Lord Derby. The French king assembled his estates in the north 
and m the south, but more to appease discontent than to command succour 
or adhesion : he morely proposed continuing his present levies of money, on 
the understanding that they were to cease at the peace. An army was col¬ 
lected and sent, under the duke of Normandy, to the south. lie recovered 
Aiigouleme, and laid siege to Aiguillon, an important fortress not far from 
Agen ; but Sir Walter Manny and Lord Pembroke were within the walls, 
and infused such spirit mlo the garrison that during four months it defied the 
duke of Normandy and his army, said to number one hundred thousand men. 

The obstinacy of the siego as well as the defence induced the English king 
to march to the succour of his general, for Lord Derby at Bordeaux lmd. no 
force sufficient to encounter the duke of Normandy. An expedition was 
fitted out, at Southampton, consisting of four thousand men-at-arms and ten 
thousand archers, besides the Irish and Welsh.b 

The English fleet set sail for the mouth of the Gironde, where a tempest 
hurled it back into the Channel. A new traitor, Godfrey dTIarconrt, 
advised landing in Normandy, and promised the aid of his vassals and the 
use of his entire province. The king landed (July 22ud, 1340), with thirty- 
two thousand men, at La Hogue St. Waast, in the Cotentin. He easily pos¬ 
sessed himself of Barilour, Cherbourg, Valognes, and St. Lo. The 26th, he 
was at the walls of Caen — a city larger than any in England excepting 
London. 

The inhabitants sallied forth bravely to the encounter. “But as soon as 
they behold the approach of the English,” says Froissart,* “in three divi¬ 
sions, close and compact, a multitude of banners flying, and saw the archers, 
to whom they had not been accustomed, they were so frightened that they 
betook themselves to flight, and not all the world could have stopped them.” 

The English entered the city with the fugitives, slaying as they went, 
showing mercy to none. But the inhabitants recovered their courage and 
defended themselves in their homes ; more than five hundred English were 
dead or wounded when Edward put an end to the lighting, promising the 
iuhabitan ts to spare their lives. 1 Lou view, which was already great, wealthy, 
and commercial, was next taken. An attempt on Rouen had miscarried. 
He returned along the left bank of the Seine, burning Pont-clo-l*Arche, 
Vernon, Poissy, and St. Germain. Ilis couriers came within sight of Paris, 
and burned TJourg-la-lteino and St. Cloud. 

Hereupon Philip assembled a large force and marched on the English. 
Edward rebuilt the bridge at Poissy and by it passed over the Seine and 
retreated to his fief at Pontliieu, to establish lumself beyond the Somme. 
Philip fortified and sentinelled all the fords of that river. At that of Blan- 
quetaque lie posted one thousand men-at-arms and five thousand Genoese 
archers. Edward forced a passage; but realising that be could retreat 
no further he halted, and on the 27th of August disposed his army for battle 
on the slope of a hill near Crecy, liis men being in good order and condition.? 
His knights and nobles were to fight on fool, there being but four thousand 
of them. 

Tho total English army must have numbered from twenty-five to thirty 
thousand combatants. Froissart evidently underestimates its size as he 

[ l Among the captures at Caen, was a document dated 1838, wherein the Normans offered 
Philip to reconquer England at their own coat, on condition ho would reportion it among them 
after tho fashion of William tho Conqueror. It was used with good effect Jn lousing English 
apliit and continuing tho wars. Some authorities regard It as a forgery.] 
n w. — von. xi. i 
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increases lire total of the French force, doubtless in order to make tlio issue 
of the battle all the more marvellous. 

But all exaggeration aside, the disproportion was enormous. I hilip 
marched at the head of at least seventy thousand men among whom wore 
about ten thousand men-at-arms, and a largo body of (rimoeso archers whose 
numbers have been placed at from six to fifteen thousand.* But the 1' ronoli 
were a disorderly and undisciplined host while the English wero profes¬ 
sional soldiers and old campaigners, obedient 
to their chiefs and their sovereign J> 

Philip had left Abbeville in the morning 
to go in quest of the enemy, then live miles 
distant. Heavy rams impeded tho march. 
Four scouts sent to reconnoitre returned with 
the report that they had found tho English 
waiting in tho position they had chosen ; and 
they counselled the king to allow his soldiers 
a night’s repose. 

Philip gavo the order to halt. Hut tho 
great lords of Franco, instigated by vanity, 
moved one ahoad of another, to get nearer 
the enemy. Neither tho king nor his mar¬ 
shals could oxorciso any control over tho 
troops, on account of the multitude of nobles 
each striving io assert his own authority. 
These rode about, without orders and without 
discretion, until they Htmnblod suddenly upon 
the camp of the onomy.y 

FROiaSAttT’s UEROlllPTrON OF (JUKOY 
(1310 A.D.) 

The English, who were drawn up in three 
divisions, and seated on the ground, on see¬ 
ing their enemies advance, rose undauntedly 
up, and fell into thoir ranks. That of the 
prince 1 was the first to do so, whose archers 
were formed in tho manner of a portcullis, or 
harrow, and tho imm-al-arms in the rear. 
The earls of Northampton and Arundel, who commanded tim second divi¬ 
sion, had posted themselves in good order on his wing, to assist and succour 
the prince, if necessaiy. 

You must know that these kings, earls, barons, and lords of Franco did 
not advance in any regular order, but one after the other, or any way most 
pleasing to themselves. As soon as the king of Franco name in sight of the 
English, his blood began to boil, mid he cried out to his marshals, “Order 
the Genoese forward, and begin the battle, in the name of God and St. bonis.” 
there were about fifteen thousand Genoese crossbow-men; but tlioy were quite 
fatigued, having marched on foot that day six leagues, completely armed, 
and with their crossbows. They told tho constable, tlioy wore not in a (it 
condition to do any great things that day in battle. The carl of Alonron, 

wl£ilv r !SiSi?i!?fn WaIe ’- tl ! 1 ° '‘Black Prince,” Ho was but Ihlrlcon years old 

knd aSuSTy ^Sl}conS3 Mniind °* thB fln,t me ™ ia ° r thc guaidlftMflWp of iho oari of Warwick 
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hearing this, said, “This is what one gets by employing such scoundrels, who 
fall off when there is any need for them.” During tins time a heavy rain 
fell, accompanied by thunder and a very terrible eclipse of the sun ; and 
before this ram a great flight of crows hovered in the air over all those bat¬ 
talions, making a loud noise. Shortly afterwards it cleared up, and tlie sun 
shone very bright; but the Frenchmen had it in their faces, and the English 
in their backs. When the Genoese were somewhat in order, and approached 
the English, they set up a loud wl\o\\t, in order to frighten them ; hut they 
remained quite still, and did not seem to attend to it. They then set up 
a second shout, and advanced a little forward ; but the English never moved. 
They hooted a third time, advancing with their crossbows presented, and be¬ 
gan to shoot. The English archers then advanced one step forward, and 
shot their arrows with such force and quickness, that it seemed as if it 
snowed. When the Genoese felt these arrows, which pierced their arms, 
heads, and through their armour, somo of them cut the strings of their cross¬ 
bows, others flung them on the ground, and all turned about and retreated 
quite discomfited. Tim French had a large body of men-at-arms on horse¬ 
back, richly dressed, to support the Genoese. The king- of France, seeing them 
thus fall back, cried out, “Kill me those scoundrels; for they stop up our 
road without any reason.” You would then have seen the above-mentioned 
men-at-arms lay about them, killing all they could of these runaways. 

The English continued shooting as vigorously and quickly as before; 
somo of their arrows fell among the horsemen, who were sumptuously 
equipped, and, killing and wounding many, made them caper and fall among 
the Genoese, so that they were in sucli confusion they could never rally 
again. In the English army there were some Cornish and Welshmen on 
foot, who had armed themselves with large knives ; these, advancing through 
the ranks of the mon-ivt-arms and archers, who made way for them, came 
upon tlio French when they were m this danger, and, falling upon earls, 
barons, knights, and squires, slow many, at which the king of England was 
afterwards much exasperated. The valiant lung of Bohemia was slain there. 
IIo was called John of Luxemburg; for lie was the son of the gallant king 
and emporor, Henry of Luxemburg ; having heard the order of the battle, 
he inquired whore his son the lord Charles was; Ins attendants answered 
that they did not know, but believed he was fighting. The king said to 
them : “Gentlemen, you are all my people, my friends, and brethren-at-ar ms 
this day ; therefore, as I am blind , 1 I request of you to lead me so far into 
the engagement that I may strike one stroke with my sword.” The knights 
replied, they would directly lead him forward; and in order that they might 
not lose him in the crowd, they fastened all the reins of their horses together, 
and put the king at their head, that lie might gratify his wish, and advanced 
towards the enemy. The lord Charles of Bohemia, who already signed his 
name as king - of Germany, and bore the arms, had come in good order to the 
engagement; but when he perceived that it was likely to turn out against 
the French, he departed, and I do not well know what road he took. The 
king, his father, had ridden in among the enemy, and made good use of his 
sword; for ho and his companions had fought most gallantly. They lmd 
advanced so far that they were all slain; and on the morrow they were found 
on the ground, with their horses all tied together. 

The earl of Ale 115011 advanced in regular order upon the English, to fight 
with them; as did the earl of Flanders, in another part. These two lords, 

[i His blindness wns supposed to have been cruised by poison, which was alleged to have been 
given to him when engaged in the wavs o£ Italy q 
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witli their detachments, collating, as it were, the archers, came to the prince’s 
battalion, where they fought valiantly for a length of time, lho king ol 
France was eager to march to the place where ho saw their banners displayed, 
but there was a hedge of archers before him. Ho had that day made a present 
of a handsome black horse to Sir John of llainaull, who had mounted on it 
a knight of his, called Sir John de Fusselles, that bore his banner; which 
horse ran off with him, and forced Ins way through the English army, and, 
when about to return, stumbled and fell into a ditch and severely wounded 
him •> he would have been dead, if his page had not followed him round the 
battalions, and found him unable to rise; he had not, however, any other 
hindrance than from his horse ; for the English did not (put tlm ranks that 
day to make prisoners. The page alighted, and raised him up; but he did 
not return the way lie came, as he would have found it difficult from the 
crowd. This battle, winch was fought oil the Saturday between La Jlroyos 
urnl Crecy, was very murderous and" cruel; and many gallant deuds of arms 
weie performed that were never known. Towards evening, ninny knights 
and squires of the French had lost their masters; thoy wandered up and 
down the plain, attacking the English in small parties; they wore soon 
destroyed; for the English had determined that day to give no quarter, or 
hear of ransom from anyone. 

Early in the day, some French, Germans, and Savoyards had broken 
through the archers of the prince’s battalion, and had engaged with the men- 
at-arms ; upon which the second battalion camo to Ills aid, and it was time, 
for otherwise lie would have been bard pressed. Tho first division, seeing 
the danger they were m, sent a kmgliL in great haste to the king of England, 
who was posted upon an eminence, near a windmill. On the knight’s arrival, 
he said, “Sir, the earl of Warwick, the lord Stafford, tho lord Reginald Gob- 
ham, and the others who are about your son, are vigorously attacked by the 
French; and they entreat that you would come to their assistance with your 
battalion, for, if their numbers should increase, they fear be will have loo 
much to do.” The king replied, “Is my son dead, unhorsed, or so badly 
wounded that he cannot support himself?” “Nothing of the mud, thank 
God,” rejoined the knight; “but he is in so hot an engagement that lie has 
great need of your help.” The king answered, “Now, Sir Thomas, return 
back to tnose that sent 3 * 011 , and tell them from 111 c, not to send again for mo 
this day, or expect that I shall come, let wlmt will happen, as long as my son 
has life ; and say, that I command them to let the hoy win his spurs; for I 
am determined, if it please God, that all the glory and honour of this day 
shall be given to him, and to those into whoso earn 1 have intrusted him.” 
I he knight returned to his lords, and related the king’s answer, which 
mightily encouraged them, mid made them repent they luid over sent such a 


message. 

It is a certain fact that Sir Godfrey d’llarcourt, who was in the prince’s 
battalion, having been told by some of the English that they had soon Urn 
banner of lua brother engaged in the battle against him, was exceedingly 
anxious to save him; but ho was too late, for ho was left dead on tins field, 
and so was Lhe earl of Aumarle his nephew. On tho other hand, the earls 
of Alenyon and of Flanders were lighting lustily under their banners, and 
with their own people; but they could not resist tho force of tho English, 
and were there slain, as well ns many other knights and squires that were 
attending on or accompanying them. The earl of IJlois, nephew to tho king 
0 I 1 1 mice, and the duke of Lorraine his brother-in-law, with their troops, 
made a gallant defence; hut they wero surrounded by a troop of English 
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and Welsh, and slain in spite of their prowess. The earl of Saint-Pol and the 
earl of Auxerre were also killed, as well ns many others. Late after vespers, 
the king of France had not more about him than sixty men, every one in¬ 
cluded. Sir John of Ilainault, who was of the number, had once remounted 
the Icing; for his horse had been killed under him by an arrow; lie said to the 
king, “ Sir, retreat whilst you liave an opportunity, ancl do not expose 
yourself so simply; if you have lost this battle, another time you will he the 
conqueror.” After lie had said this, he took the bridle of the king’s horso, 
and led him off by force; for lie had before entreated of him to retire. 



Ruins ov a FnrNCH Tower or this Thirteenth oh Fourteenth Century 


The king rode on until he came to the castle of La Broyes, where lie found the 
gates shut, for if was very dark. The king ordered the governor of it to ho 
summoned ; he came upon the battlements, and asked wlio it was that called 
at such an hour? The king answered, “ Open, open, governor; it is the 
fortune of France.” The governor, hearing the king’s voice, immediately 
descended, opened the gate, and let down the bridge. The king and his 
company entered the castle; but lie had with him only five barons, Sir John 
of Ilainault, the lord Charles of Montmorency, the lord of Beaujeu, the lord 
of Aubigny, ancl the lord of Montforl. The king would not bury himself in 
such a place as that, but, having taken some refreshments, set out again with 
his attendants about midnight, and rode on, under tho direction of guides 
who were well acquainted with the country, until, about daybreak, lie came 
to Amiens, where he halted. This Saturday the English never quilted their 
ranks in pursuit of anyone, but remained on the field, guarding* their posi¬ 
tion, and defending themselves against all who attacked them. 

The battle was ended at tho hour of vespers. When, on this Saturday 
night, the English heard no more hooting or shouting, nor crying out to par¬ 
ticular lords or their banners, they looked upon the held as their own, and 
their enemies as beaten. They made great fires, and lighted torches because 
of the obscurity of the night. King Edward then came down from his post, 
who all that day had not put on his helmet, ancl, with liis whole battalion, 
advanced to the prince of Wales, whom he embraced in his arms and kissed, 
and said, “ Sweet son, God give you good perseverance : you are my son, for 
most loyally have you acquitted yourself this clay: you are worthy to be a 
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” Tiie prince bowed down very low, and humbled himself, giving 
ilu iiujiuur to tiie kin g his father. The English, during the night, made fro- 
auent thanksgivings to the Lord, lor the lmppyissue of the day, and without 
notinn- ; for the king had forbidden all hot or noise. On tlio bundiiy morn- 


sovereign 
all honour 



thousand archers, to make an excursion, and see if there wore any bodies of 



evening’: they 
hastened to join them. 

As soon as the English found who they wore, they loll upon them ; and 
there was a sharp engagement; but the Preach soon turned their backs, and 
lied in great disorder. There were slain in this flight in the open Helds, 
under hedges and bushes, upwards of seven thousand; and hud it boon clear 
weather, not one soul would have escaped. 

A little time afterwards, this same party fell in with the archbishop of 
Rouen and the great prior of Prance, who were also ignorant of the discom¬ 
fiture of the Prenoli; for they had been informed that tlvo king was not to 
fight before Sunday. Hero began a l'rosh battle, for those two lords were 
well attended by good men-at-arms ; however, they could not withstand the 
English, but were almost all slain, with tlio two chiefs who commanded 
them, very few escaping. In the course of the morning, the English found 
many Preuchmen who had lost their road on tho Saturday, and had lain in 
the open fields, not knowing what was become of the king, or their own 
leaders. The> English put to the sword all they mot 1 : audit has boon as¬ 
sured to me for fact, that of foot-soldiers sent from tho cities, towns, and 
municipalities, there were slain, this Sunday morning, four times as many us 
in the battle of the Saturday, e 


MICHELET OK TIIE ltlSSULTS OF Ollta 


The battle of Gvecy was not merely a battle; the event involved a great 
social revolution. The whole chivalry of tho most ohivalrmiH mil ion was 
exterminated by a small band of foot-soldiers. A new system of lac Lies 
came forth from a new stale of society; it was not a work of genius or 
reflection. Edward 111 employed foot-soldiers for want of horse. Thu 
issue revealed a fact of which no one dimmed fill then; namely, live mili¬ 
tary inefficiency of that feudal world which had thought itself the only 
military world. The private wars of the barons, and of canton against 
canton, m the primitive isolation of the Middle Ages, lmd not disclosed 
this truth; for then gentlemen wero defeated only by gentlemen. Two 
C v!wrf e * ^ e ^ ea ^ s * during the Crusades, had not damaged their reputation. 
All Christendom was interested in disguising the successes of the misbe¬ 
lievers. Besides, these wars were waged so far away, that them was always 
some means of excusing every disaster: the heroism of a (iodofroy and 
a Richard redeemed all the rest. In tho thirteenth century, when the 


declaiesS^^^SS?^ wooimoilrlng party slaughtered 7,000 In (hn fog Ho 
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feudal banners were habituated to follow the Icing’s, when out of so many 
seigniorial courts was formed a single one, brilliant beyond all the fictions of 
the romances, the nobles, diminished in power, increased in pride; humbled 
in their own person, they felt themselves exalted in their king. They 
valued themselves more or less in proportion as they shared in the galas 
of royalty. 

In excuse for the disaster of Courtrai, the nobles pleaded their own hare¬ 
brained heroism, and the Flemish ditch. Two easy massacres at Mons-en- 
Revelle and Cassel retrieved their reputation. For several years they railed 
at the king, who forbade them to vanquish. An opportunity was afforded 
them at Creojr; the whole chivalry of the kingdom was there assembled; 
every banner flaunted in the wind, with all those haughty blazons, lions, 
eagles, castles, bcaants of the Crusades, and all the arrogant symbolism of 
heraldry. Opposed to this gallant array, excepting four thousand men- 
at-arms, all the rest were the barefooted English commons, the rude moun¬ 
taineers of "Wales, and the swineherds of Ireland, blind and savage races, 
that knew neither French, nor English, nor chivalry. They aimed none the 
worse for this at noble banners ; they killed but so much the more : there 
was no common tongue in which to parley. The "Welshman or Irishman 
did not understand the noble baron prostrate beneath him, who offered to 
make him rich, and he made answer only with the knife. 

From that day forth there was many an unbeliever in the religion of 
nobility. Armorial symbolism lost all its effect. Man began to doubt that 
those lions could bite, or those silken dragons vomit forth fire and flames. 
The cow of Switzerland and of Wales seemed good armorial hearings too. 

TIIE SIEGE OE CALAIS 

This huge disaster only led the way to a greater one. Edward laid siege 
to Calais, and set himself down before it in fixed quarters for life or death. 
After tlio sacrifices he had made for this expedition ho could not show 
Ilia face to the commons until he should have accomplished his enterprise. 
Round 11 10 town ho built a second town with streets, and wooden houses 
solidly and snugly constructed, to servo for residence through summer 
and winter. 

The Englishman, established in good quarters, and with abundant 
supplies, let those within and without the town do what they had a mind to. 
He did not even grant them battle, but preferred starving them out. Five 
hundred persons, men, women, and children, expelled from the town by the 
governor, died of cold and hunger between the town and the camp. Such, 
at least, is the statement of tho English historian Knighton.* Froissart® says, 
on the contrary, that he not only let them pass through his army, but also 
gave thorn an abundant repast. 

Edward had taken root before Calais, nor was the pope’s mediation 
capable of forcing him from thence. News was brought him that the Scotch 
were about to invade England. He never stirred. His perseverance was 
rewarded, for he soon learned that his troops, encouraged by his queen, had 
taken the king of Scotland prisoner. The next year Charles of Blois was 
likewise taken in besieging La Itocho de Rien. Edward had but to fold his 
arms and leave fortune to work for him. 

It was matter of most urgent necessity for the king of France to succour 
Calais; but so great was his penury, so inert and embarrassed was that 
feudal monarchy, that it was not until the siege had lasted ten months that 
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lie was able lo put himself in motion, when the English wore lovtiliod ami 
intrenched behind palisades and deep ditches Having scraped together 
some money by a debasement of the coinage, the gabollo, the ooclcsmslieiil 
tithes, and the confiscation of tho property of the Lombards, lie at last began 
his march with a huge army like that which luid boon bouton at Oreey, Ilo 
had no way of reaching Calais except through lnitrshes or over sand-hilLs. 
To take the former course would have been certain destruction, for all tho 
passes wore intersected and guarded. Tho men of Tommy, however, 
gallantly carried a castle by assault, without machines and by strength of 

hand alone. , Jf ,, , 

The downs cn the coast of Boulogne wore under tho lire ol Lho English 
fleet. Those about Gravelines were kept by tho Fleming* whom tho king 
could not suborn. He offered them heap of gold, and the surrender of 
Lille, Bethune, and Pouai; ho ivould enrich their burgomasters, and make 
knights and lords of their young men. Nothing could tompt them ; they 
were too much afraid of the return of their count, who, after a false recon¬ 
ciliation, had again escaped out of their hands. Philip could do nothing. Tie 
negotiated, he challenged; Edward remained unmoved. 1 

Horrible was the despair in the famished town when they saw all those 
banners of France, all that great army marching away and leaving them Lo 
their fate. Nothing remained for the people of Calais but to give them¬ 
selves up to the enemy if ho would condescend to accept their surrender. 
It was probable enough that tho king of England, who had passed such a 
tedious time before Calais, who had sat down a whole year there, and spent in 
one campaign the enormous sum for those days of nearly X*100,000 sterling, 
would give himself the satisfaction of putting the inhabitants to tho sword, 
whereby lie would certainly liavo gratified the English merelumls. But 
Edward’s knights told lnm flatly that if ho treated tho besieged in that 
manner his own men would never again venture to shut themselves up in 
fortresses for fear of reprisal. Ilo gave way, and condescended to admit 
the town to mercy, provided some of tiro principal townspeople came, aeeovd- 
ing to custom, bareheaded and barefoot, with ropes round their necks, and 
presented the keys to him. 

There was danger for those who should fir«t appear in tho king’s pros- 
enco. There were instantly found in that little town, depopulated us it was 
by famine, six volunteers to savo tlie rest. Nevertheless, the queen and tho 
knights had to intercede with Edward, to prevent his hanging those gallant 
fellows. / 

/finis did Calais fall into the hands of England a your after tho battle of 
Crecy. Edward, according lo Walsingham,./ spent a month in the town, 
ordering and fortifying it. lie sent all the knights captive to England, and 
expelled a certain number of tho other French townsmen, replacing them by 
English. He induced thirty-six rich citizens of London, with their families, 
to settle there, with three hundred of lesser condition, bestowing upon them 
several piivileges and advantages. Ho fixed at Calais the .staple or I in, lead, 
and woollen cloth, and prohibited all persons from exporting or shipping 
these commodities to England, unless they took oatli to unship them at 
Lilian. Eustace of St. Pierre was amongst the Eronoli citizens who minnmcd 
and recovered, their property, on transferring their allegiance to the English 
king. His heirs afterwards forfeited the property by refusing this allegiaueo. 

^Ucvtodienvchbisliop otYorlc dmt ho imd ftcooj)ti-(l 11 io ninth 
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SUSPENSION OF THE WAlt (1017 A.D.) 

The papal legates seized this opportunity of renewing their efforts to bring 
about an accommodation between the monarchs. The capture of Calais, 
indeed, rendered terms of peace more difficult to arrange; but that event, 
with the campaign which preceded it, rendered a peace desirable on both 
sides. Edward consented, although ltymer contains many proofs of liis inten¬ 
tion to sail again to the continent and renow the war. The truce was at first 
concluded for ten months, but was extended from time to time, the monarchs 
being occupied with other cares. It was a cessation but from great expedi¬ 
tions and large armies, for partisans on both sides did not relax in their 
schemes to surprise and their efforts to hurt. Altliough Scotland was included 
in the truce, Douglas would not keep the peace ; neither would French or 
English in Gascony. The brigand s, as foot-soldiers were called, associated 
in bands of thirty or forty to pillage towns, surprise castles, and then sell 
them for large sums. King‘Philip did not disdain to purchase the castle 
of Combourno from the brigand Bacon, for 24,000 livres. This brigand, 
says Froissart, “ was as well armed and mounted as any knight in the army, 
and in as great honour with the king.” 

The truce was not even observed between the now hostile towns of Calais 
and St. Omcr. Geoffrey of C’harny, who commanded for Philip in the latter 
place, hearing that Edward had intrusted the command in Calais to ail Italian, 
Ainiory di Pavia, made offers of many thousand florins, if lie would betray the 
town. Pavia pretended to consont, but warned Edward, who came with his 
son, the Black Prince, and a body of archers and men-at-arms. Pavia, by 
the king’s older, allowed a division of the French to pass the bridge and enter 
the fortifications, where they were instantly surrounded and taken prisoners. 
And then Edward and ins son attacked the French under Charny, routing, 
slaying, and capturing the greater number. The king himself in the fray 
had a personal encounter with Eustace do Ribeaumonl, whom he compelled 
to surrender, and to whom he afterwards presented a chaplet adorned with 
pearls, as a token of friendship and admiration. 

In Brittany the lieutenants of King Philip were not more successful than 
at Caluis. Charles of Blois himself had set the truce at naught by an attack 
upon the castle La Roche de Rien. Whilst thus engaged, he was come upon 
unawares by the forces of the De Montforl party, his army routed, himself 
severely wounded, and taken prisoner (11347). From Brittany he was sent 
to England. 

A more general renewal of the war was rendered impossible by the erup¬ 
tion of the plague, which in the summer of 1348 carried off large numbers, 
first in the south of France, 1 from whence it extended to Paris and the towns 
of the north. Tumours under the arms and in the groin were the peculiari¬ 
ties of the disease, which almost always proved fatal. Out of twenty persons 
in a village, says a chronicler, not two remained. The towns of the south 
were especially depopulated, such as Marbonne, Montpellier, and Avignon. 
The Laura of Petrarch was amongst the victims. Eight bundled died each 
day in Paris, where the loss could not have been less than one hundred 
thousand. Amongst tho consequences of the epidemic are mentioned a great 
scarcity of provisions and a complete suspense of education from the lack of 
teachers. 

It had spread to France from Italy where its inrnges we ro no less availing. A n extended, 
notice of it Is given in our histoiy of Italy, Volume IX, whore Boccaccio’s vivid description of^-' 
terrors may be found.] 
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Whilst France was thus ravaged by pestilence aud humiliated by defeat, 
Philip succeeded in annexing to the monarchy the important province of 
Daupliine which lay between its possessions of Burgundy and Provence, and 
wive France the entire region westward of the Alps. The two contiguous 
mincipalitiea and dynasties of Savoy and of Daupliino had started up ami 
grown together in continued rivalry. Although the Savoy pnneos were de¬ 
feated in one great battle they were still more than a match for the dauphins, 
as the princes who kept their court at Vienno were called from the arms they 
had assumed. The dauphin had recourse to the will oC the king of FvvmvA*. •, 
and, by degrees, the protection which theso afforded grew into .suzerainty. 
Humbert, the last dauphin, was a strange and capricious character; lie 
had the misfortune to have let fall from a window of his castle his only son, 
the child being dashed to pieces as ho fell. This misfortune disturbed the 
reason of the prince, who determined to proceed to the lloly Laud uiul solL 
or mortgage Ins possessions in order to raise funds for the purpose, He 
began by selling lands, which he possessed in Normandy, to John, duke of this 
province. At'last the dauphin consented to sell the reversion or the princi¬ 
pality. He agreed to appoint the second son of Philip of Valois, Philip 
of Orleans, as his future heir, in the event of lus having no children. 

This treaty, so advantageous to Prance, was concluded in 1313, and 
Humbert took his departure for Palestine. None ever expected to see the 
return of so witless a prince. The dauphin, however, did return, not only 
to resume the government of his paternal dominion, but to regret (bo reek¬ 
less manner in which he had alienated the independence of Daupliino. Ho 
began to seek to extricate himself from his engagements. Edward 111 triod 
to induce the emperor of Germany to confer upon Humbert the title of king; 
but, surrounded by the power and the emissaries of France, the dauphin was 
not able to shake off his dependency. Ho was dually (LIMB) induced to trans¬ 
fer lus adoption to Charles, son of John, duke of Normandy, heir to t he French 
throne. This was the future Charles V. Having accomplished I his act, 
Humbert withdrew to a convent, whilst young Charles assumed thu title of 
dauphin, which was afterwards borne by the heir to the throne, and the 
possession of that rich province 

The money spent in the purchase of Dauphind was at least well spent for 
France. A few days after the definite treaty with Humbert, Philip made 


beaten and killed; Montpellier remained to FrancoV 

The plague of this year had been peculiarly fatal to princesses. The 
queen of r ranee, Joan of Burgundy, the duchess’ of Normandy, wife of 
Prince John and daughter of the king of Bohemia, the queen of Navarre, 
daughter of Louis Butin, perished under its inilucnco. But no sooner laid 
the pestilence disappeared, than marriage and its accompanying festivities 
became the order of the day. “Tho world,” says the ohr onieler, “was 
renewed, but, unfortunately, not bettered; the enemies of France, and of tho 
church were no fewer, nor less powerful.” 

. , K j u S Philip espoused a young wife, daughter of the queen of Navarre, 
311 st deceased. I us princess, Blanche by name, had been destined to tho 
duke of Normandy; but the king, Ins father, found her beautiful, and 
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mariied lier liimself. The duke of Normandy married a duchess of Bur¬ 
gundy, and the dauphin, Charles, espoused a daughter of the duke of Bourbon. 
Tims were celebrated tlio marriages of three generations of princes. 

Philip of Valois did not long survive his marriage with Blanche. He fell 
ill, and expired at Nogent in August, 1350. The oontinuator of Nangis e 
relates that ho called his sons, the duke of Normandy, and Philip of Orleans, 
afterwards of Valois, to his bedside, and pointed out to them the validity 
of his right to the crown, and the necessity of defending it strenuously, and 
without any concession, against Edward of England, with whom the truce 
was about to expire. 

Philip of Valois was the first prince of truly chivalrous spirit that 
ascended the throne of Franco. Unfortunately for him, lie succeeded 
at a period when chivalry was insufficient either to illustrate the warrior 
or achieve great results in war. Unfortunately, too, ho derived from his 
predecessors those unscrupulous habits of wreaking vengeance and spilling 
blood, which they were taught to consider their sovereign right, as if 
royal power and descent cancelled every crime, and consecrated even the 
basest treachery ancl felony. French kings are lauded by their countrymen 
for having considered themselves above feudalism. Feudalism, however, 
had its laws of honour and its sense of right; with these, unfortunately, 
French kings too soon and too completely dispensed.* 













CHAPTER VI 


JOHN TIIE GOOD AND CHARLES THE WISE 

[13.’>0-1380 a.d.'J 

The new king Jolin was between tliirLy-ono and thirty-two yearn ot ago. 
It was long sinco a king of Franco had ascended tho tbrono in sueli critical 
circumstances. All the intornivl maladies wliicli, over since 11 in days of 
Philip the Fair, had been undermining the oonslilnUon of the stale had 
burst out at the first shock of external violence. The weakness of this 
monmhy, arbitrary without, order, fiscal without duauccw, military without 
an army, which had failed to create for itself any other instrument or any 
other support than a body of legists; Iho fmgility of this colossus with foot 
of clay was now rovealod both to tho foreigner and to Franco herself. A 
country desolated by plague, impoverished by a disastrous war and by a 
government more ruinous than plague and war, where the lowest depths of 
society were stirred by those dull wmltcrings which announce the distant 
tempests a royalty despoiled, by deserved mihfoitunes, of the prestige of 
birth and grandeur which had survived its popularity; finally a war which 
set at stake not tho position of somo frontier but the, existence of the 
dynasty and the independence of the nation: sueli was tho inheritance 
which the first of tho Valois had bequeathed to his solid' 

King John inaugurated his reign by debasing the coinage to meet the 
expenses of the coronation which was celebrated at Rlioims on the dbtli of 
September, 1350, with all the accustomed splendour. Tho brilliant train 
of princes who accompanied him drew upon thonisolves not only tho glances 
but the hopes of the entire population. 

Treachory, however, was on all sides. Already Philip of Valois had 
attempted to deal with it outride tho regular forms of judicial pincodnro; 
the newly made king followed iu his footsteps. Ilumil, count of Eu uud of 
Guines, constable of France, obtained of Edward III, whoso prison or ho was, 
liberty on parole, and returned to Paris to prosent himself at court. John 
caused him to be arrested and confined in the Louvre. A few days after- 
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wards the constable was beheaded, and his property given to John of Artois, 
who assumed the title of count of Eu. 

The office of constable was conferred upon a certain De la Cerda, Charles 
of Spain, brother of that Louis of Spain who had upheld the psirtj r of Blobs 
in Brittany. The new constable, being tho personal favourite of the 3«ng, 
found many rivals at court, and thus arose contentions that were to be the 
source of further troubles. For the purpose of anticipating acts of treason 
and of strengthening the attachment and devotion to himself of the most 
powerful nobles, John created a new order of chivalry; or, as Froissart# says, 
“A line company, high and noble, after the manner of the Round Table 
which existed in the time of King Aldus [Arthur].” He also had another 
model, tlie order of the Garter, recently created by Edward III. Thus was 
instituted the order of the Star, which had for emblem a star in gold, silver, 
gilt, or pearls, and which the king bestowed on the three hundred knights 
who had proved themselves “ the most valiant at arms and the most useful 
to the kingdom.” He imposed upon them an oath that they would never 
liee before the enemy to a distance of oyer four arpents. On the first occa¬ 
sion the king designated the recipients of the order himself, but later the 
choice was decided by the majority of the members. This was the first 
time that a court order of chivalry had been created in France. The new 
institution was destined to be of but short duration, however, as its dissolu¬ 
tion immediately followed the captivity of its founder. 

Preparations were begun for a renewal of the war with England, and 
in expectation of this event John displayed great activity. Financial 
aid, which was to be a portion of the profits on the sale of beverages and 
merchandise, was voted to him by the provinces of Vermandois and Nor¬ 
mandy, tho city of Paris, and the bailiwick of Amiens, the assemblies stipu¬ 
lating in oxebunge the confirmation of certain privileges and tho suppression 
of various abuses ; among others tlio right of lodgment and of prise en vevtu 
by which tho king caused bis expenses and those of his household to be 
defrayed by anyone with whom lie chose to lodge. 

We can form some idea of the deplorable stale of the finances from the fact 
that during tho course of the year 1351 John issued no less than eighteen 
ordinances altering monetary values, although neither the help of such 
expedients nor the subsidies voted by the provinces availed to bring about 
an equilibrium between receipts and expenditures, The treasury continued, 
as in tlie preceding reign, to pay annually only a part of the officers’ wages 
and of ihc interest on tho debt. There were also ordinances regulating the 
order in which the public expenses were to be met, just as to-day, in cases 
ot bankruptcy, tho succession in which creditors are to be paid is determined 
by law. In tlie case of certain outlays the government was extremely tardy 
in making payment, taking for its model the nobilit 3 r , to the members of 
which great latitude was allowed. “Let no one,” said King John, “ wonder 
or be ill-pleased, for we take account of the respites and delays accorded to 
the nobles in the payment of their debts, and it would not be seemly that 
we should be in a worse condition than they.” 

Tlie truces, although renewed from year to year, were imperfectly kept; 
hostilities continued to break out from time to time at different points, and 
there was not a campaign during which special engagements did not take 
place between parties of English or French knights. There were frequent 
skirmishes during IS51 in the neighbourhood of St. Jean d’Angely, and in 
1352 between Guines and St. Omer. The war in Brittany had been kept 
up in desultory fashion since tlie capture of Charles of Blois in 1347, when 
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Ins wife Joan de Ponthifivre, took up the cause. The moat celobratod of 
these minor combats was the combat des t rente, fought in Brittany, August 
1352, on the moor of Mi-Voie, between Josselin and l loermcl.o 

Robert de Beaumanoir, governor of the castle of JoBsolm, challenged the 
English captain Richard Bamborough who conmmndod at Ploormel. Thoy 
met on the lands of Josselin each with twenty-nine companions, iho BixLy 
champions fought on foot with short swords. “ Such a combat,” says Frois¬ 
sart ‘‘had not been recorded for over a hundred years.” It did not cease 
until all the combatants were either killed or badly wounded— four French 
and nine English, Bamborough among them, lay dead on iho held. The 
rest of the English gave themselves up to the French. But such contests 
did not help matters, and so the war dragged on.« 


TROUBLE WITH CHARLES OF NAVARRE 

To tile exterior dangers with which Franco was menaced was now added 
the calamity of civil war. The cause for this frosli trouble was to ho found 
in the pretensions held by the king of Navarre, and the jealousy which ho 
conceived against the new conslable, Charles of Spain. This king of Navarre 

was Charles the Had, so named for Cite rigour 
with which he had put down a sedition in 
Pamplona. A prince of the royal house 
of France on the side of his father, Philip of 
lUvrunx, lie succeeded in CM!) not only to the 
kingdom of the Pyrenees,bulto Ihoeounlyof 
Evreux, and Iho possession of several fiefs 
in Normandy, lie was young, ambitious, 
enterprising, as woro also his two younger 
brothorn, Philip and Louis; and to attach 
him more securely to his interests, John 
betrothed to him one of his daughters, then 
a child, to whom ho promised us marriage 
portion an income raised from the counties 
of Angouleino and Morfain. Those coun¬ 
ties having been ravaged by the English, 
Charles of Navarro demanded another dowry, 
and at the same time claimed indemnity for 
Champagne and Brio, former possessions of 
his mother which had boon coded lo Iho 
crown during Iho preceding reign, hut by 
treaty of which all iho clauses had not boon 
put regularly in oxoeufion. John refused 
to acknowledge thoso claims, or at any rate 
was in no hurry to satisfy them, mid gave Angoulemo and Mortain to Charles 
of Spain. 

{ * • i 6 Navarre laid all the blame for this real or protondod broach 

of faith to the conslable, and the two held a spirilod allorcufion together in 
me presence of King John. With the king of Navarro was his brother 
1 tulip of Navarre, count of Longuevillo, who on being given the lie by the 
constable swore to be revenged. On leaving the scone of the quarrel ho 
uenecL the constable and warned him to be on his guard against the infantes 
ot Navarre. Charles of Spain paid so little hood to these lmmaeoH that he 
betook himself, insufficiently attended, to Lniglo, the latest ovidoneo of the 
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royal favour, which was situated not six leagues from iSvreux, where dwelt 
his enemies. As soon as the count of Longueville learned of this move he 
left his home at night, accompanied by a troop of men-at-arms, and enter¬ 
ing the hotel of the constable, murdered the latter in his bed (1354). 

The infantes of Navarre wrote letters of self-justification to several cities 
of France, and to the council of the king. At the same time they stocked 
their castles with supplies, assembled all their nobles, and opened up rela¬ 
tions with the English, who were only too pleased to have a foothold thus 
established for them in Normandy. John, determined not to leave unpun¬ 
ished an act of personal vengeance thrit infringed seriously upon his own 
authority, marched in person against Evreux, and sent orders to the count 
d’Armagnac, his representative in Toulouse, to occupy Navarre with the 
whole strength of the southern troops. 

This civil war, breaking forth so unexpectedly, was certain to renew the 
war with England, since it offered that country an unexampled opportunity 
to re-enter the lists. In fear of this event, the princes and princesses of the 
house of France, aided by the legate cardinal of Boulogne, offered their 
mediation and succeeded in bringing about an arrangement at Nantes, the 
22nd of February, 1354. Payment of all that was due him, and the satis¬ 
faction of his legitimate claims were assured the king of Navarre, on condi¬ 
tion that lie should so far humiliate himself ns to ask the king’s pardon in 
open parliament. This he consented to do, but demanded that certain hos¬ 
tages be sent him. “And in the presence of all he asked pardon of the king 
for the deed wrought upon the said constable, for he had had just and sufficient 
cause thereto, all of which lie was ready to reveal to the king then or at any 
time. Furthermore lie declared and swore that he had not committed the 
act out of contempt for the king nor for the office of constable, and that 
nothing would afflict him so sorely as to bo in the evil graces of the king.” 
John accepted the excuse and took the offender back into favour. 

This understanding retarded further hostilities, but only for a little time. 
John, who had been unaware of the secret relations entered into with the 
English, soon learned of them; whereupon Charles the Bad, fearing for his 
own safety, retired to Avignon, where lie besought protection of the pope. 
In the month of November John entered Normandy, took possession of and 
sequestrated the estates of the king of Navarre, and commanded the officers 
who wore in charge of the various castles to deliver them up to him. Six 
of the defenders refused to obey, among others those in charge of the castles 
of Cherbourg and Evreux. 

The court of Avignon had not ceased its efforts to negotiate a treaty 
between England and Franco, and as it was necessary that tills treaty should 
be a final one the king of Navarre must be included in its terms ; hence the 
papal protection had not been refused him in liis need. The negotiations 
were carried on actively during the winter of 1354-1355, but fell through 
like all preceding ones, and in the spring came definitely to an end. Edward 
demanded that his full sovereignty should he recognised over Guienne and 
Pontliieu, which provinces should be separated from the French crown. He 
also refused to continue to pay homage to France, and tried to stipulate for 
a semi-independence for Brittany. John refused to consider propositions so 
injurious, and in a legitimate spirit of national pride resolved to try once more 
the fortunes of war. 

On all sides preparations for war were being carried on. The king of 
Navarre, having passed through Pamplona and English Gmenne, embarked 
in July, 1355, at Cherbourg, which port it was liis intention to open to 
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Edward III. The English sovereign manned a fleot for tho purpose of 
descending upon the north coast of Franco; but contrary winds hold him for 
a long time in the Channel, in sight of Jersey, aiul dually obliged him to 
return to the harbour of Plymouth. ...... . „ 

In spite of this mischance the English remained lull ol ardour, and built 
great hopes upon the assistance of the Navarrcae. John's counsellors repre- 
sented to him that he could not with safety allow his enemies to retain allies 
of such energy and power, and that at any cost the interests of Oil aides the 
Bad must be separated from those of Edward III. With groat repugnance, 
therefore, the king consented to grant certain concessions to the Icing of 
Navarre, who joyfully accepted them. A sooond treaty was signed at 
Yalognes, by the terms of which Charles the Bad was reinstated in his 
French domains on consideration that he should uuiko formal apology for 
having allied himself with the enemies of the kingdom (September 10th, 
1355). lie hastened to fulfil his promise, and for the second time came to 
the Louvre to aslc public pardon of the king. Jlis brother Philip,,count of 
Longueville, could not be induced to follow his example, but remained true 
to the English side. 

By depriving the English of the Navarresc alliance King John vobbod 
them of their chief support, and obliged them to change their plan of cam¬ 
paign. Edward III landed at Calais, and in October made several incursions 
into Artois; but John marched against him in person, and prevented him 
from crossing the French frontier, thus paralysing all his efforts. 

The English were move successful in the south, wJiuro they had sent a 
large army headed by the prince of Wales and tho celebrated John Oliandos. 
This army made a rapid and fruitful passage through Languedoc — pillaging 
Castehiaudary, Carcassonno, and a number of towns and castles — as far us 
the very gates of Montpellier without meeting with Vue least lomstunou. The 
cities were all entered, and the whole district, one of die richest in Franco, 
laid waste as Normandy had been in 1340. Tho Engl mil returned with live 
thousand prisoners and a thousand wagons laden with silver, objects of worth 
and merchandise* particularly cloths and volvets taken from Nurboniio and 
Limoux. In order to transport safely all tills booty to Giuonno it wus neces¬ 
sary to cross the Garonne at a distanco of only three leagues from Toulouse. 
The count d’Annagnac, commander of Languedoc, was shut up in this town 
with forces more considerable than those of Lho English; he refused, lmw- 
over, to sally forth and arrest thorn as they passed by, in spile of lho orders 
which had been brought to him by the new constable James do Bourbon, 
successor to Charles of Spain. 

To meet the needs of the war, and to provide himself with a still greater 
force for the coming campaign, Jolm resorted to all sorts of financial expe¬ 
dients. lie ordered his treasurers to adjourn all payments out of lho public 
funds, be they for what purpose they might; he made treaties for subsidies 
with several provinces, Auvergne, Normandy, Maine, and Anjou, and lastly 
convened the states-general at Paris.« 


THE STATES-GKNEllAn OE Iflfifi A.D. 

lho estates of tho north, or of the Languedoll, convoked on tho 30th of 
November, showed no tractable temper, it was necessary to promise them 
the abolition of that direct robbery called tho right of seizure, and of tho 
mi ireet one which was practised through the coinage. Tho king declared that 
the new impost should extend to all persons, and that it should he paid by 
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himself, the queen, and the princes. These fair words did not reassure the 
estates. They put no trust in the royal word, or in the royal tax-gatherers. 
They required that the money should be received by themselves, through 
collectors chosen by them ; that accounts should be laid before them, and 
that they should meet again oil the 1st of March, nnd again, after the lapse 
of a year, on St. Andrew’s day. • 

To vote and receive taxes is to reign. No one in those days was aware 
of the full import of this bold demand of the estates, probably not even 
frtienne Marcel, the famous provost of the merchants, whom we see at the head 
of tho deputies of the towns. The assembly purchased this royalty by the 
enormous concession of 6,000,000 livres parish* for the pay of thirty thousand 
men-at-arms. This money was to be raised by two imposts, on salt and on 
sales—bad imposts, no doubt, and bearing heavily on the poor; hut what 
other could be devised in so pressing an emergency, when the whole south 
was at the enemy’s mercy? 

Normandy, Artois, and Picardy sent no deputies to these estates. The 
Normans were encouraged by the king of Navarre, the count d’Hcirconrt, and 
others, who declared that tire gabollo should not be levied on their lands : 
that there should not be found a man so bold on the part of the king of 
France, who should enforce it, nor sergeant who should levy a fine, but should 
pay for it with his body. The estates gave way. They suppressed the two 
imposts, and substituted for them a tax on income: five per cent, on tho 
poorest classes, four per cent, on middling fortunes, and two per cent, on 
the rich. The more one had the less he paid. The king, bitterly offended 
by the resistance of the king of Navarre and his friends, said th.it lie should 
never have perfect joy so long as they were alive. He set out from Orleans 
with some cavaliers, rode for thirty hours, and surprised them in the castle 
of Rouen, where they were at table, having been invited by the dauphin. 
He had D’Harcourt and throe others beheaded; the king of Navarre was 
thrown into prison, and threatened with death (April 16th, 1356). A 
rumour was set afloat that they had urged the dauphin to escape to the 
emperor, and make war on tho king, his father. c 

A third session of the states-goneral was held in Paris on 'the 8th of 
May, under the shadow of these tragic events, and now subsidies from the 
revenues were granted the king. John was particular to mislead the public 
as to tho causes of the recent affair at Rouen, and it was everywhere given 
out that lie had seized letters that furnished evidence of a conspiracy between 
tho Navarreso and the king of England. Nevertheless the people suspected 
that the “real treason ” of Charles of Navarre lay in his resistance to taxation, 
and this opinion joined to the current rumours as to the harsh treatment 
the captive had received, won him the compassion and the interest of the 
masses. 

Tho people as a whole regarded in the same manner the captivity of the 
Navarrese, the execution of D’Harcourt, and tho vengeance which King J.ohn 
took upon tho authors of a revolt at Arras, which occurred almost simulta¬ 
neously with the arrest of Charles the Bad. On the 27th of April the 
marshal D’Audeneham had entered Arras without resistance and had seized 
those guilty of rebellion. Twenty of these were decapitated in the market¬ 
place. 6 

King John, who had begun the campaign by seizing those strongholds of 
the king of Navarre in Normandy into which lie might have introduced the 
English, at last advanced with a great army, as numerous as France ever 
lost. The whole country was covered with his runners; the English could 
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no longer find means of subsistence. Neither of the two hostile forces knew 
its own position, John thought the English were before him, and was hast¬ 
ening to overtake them, whilst they were really behind him. I Jig prince of 
Wales, no better informed, thought the French were in his rear. I as was 
the second and not the last tuue the English entangled themselves blindly 
in the enemy's country. Only a miracle could have saved them, and John s 
blundering rashness was no less. 


THIS BATTLE OF POITIERS (SEPTEMBER 18TH, 1360) 

The army of the prince of Wales, partly English, partly Gascon, numbered 
2,000 men-at-arms, 4,000 archers, and 2,000 light troops, brigands hired in the 
south. John was at the head of the great feudal gathering of iho ban and 

arriere-ban, making fully 50,000 men, 
There were John's lour sous, 2G dukes or 
counts, and 140 knighls-banuorol, with 
their banners displayed; a magnificent 
spectacle, but the army was none the 
better for all that. 

Two cardinal legates, ono of whom 
was a Talleyrand, interfered to prevent 
tho effusion of Christian blood. The 
prince of Wales offered to give up all ho 
had taken, and to swear lie would not 
serve for seven years to come against 
France. John refused tho offor, us was 
natural; it would have been shameful 
to let those plunderers escape. IIo in¬ 
sisted that, at least, tho prince of Wales 
should yield himself prisoner, with one 
hundred knights. 

The English hadfovtified themselves 
on the Coteau do MuupoiTuis, a steep 
hill near Poitiers, planted with vinos, 
and flanked with hedges ami thorny 
thickets. Their archers covered all tho 
summit. There was no need of attack¬ 
ing them. No more was requisite than 
A Fnisvcii Kmoin 01? the Fourteenth 1° keep them there ; hunger and thirst 
CmiiuiiY would have quelled them in two days. 

Hut John thought it more chivalric to 
subdue his enemy by force of arms. Thero was hut ono narrow path by 
which access‘could be obtained to the English position. Tho king of France 
sent horsemen forward to the charge. The archers shot down clouds of 
arrows, wounded and scared the horses, and threw them in confusion ono 
on the other. The English seized this moment to charge down from the hill, 
and presently all that great army was in disorder. Throo sons of tho king of 
France retired from the field, by their father’s command, 1 taking away with 
them an escort of eight hundred lances. 

Meanwhile, the king stood fast. He had employed horsemen to charge 
lip the hill; and with equal good sense, ho ordered those about him to 
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dismount, and fight on foot against the English, who were coming' upon them 
on horseback. John’s resistance was as injurious to his realm as the flight 
of his sons. His brethren of the order of the Star were, like himself, true to 
their vow, and did not retreat. “And they fought by troops and by com¬ 
panies, as they chanced to meet and fall In together.” But the multitude 
fled to Poitiers, which closed its gates. “So there was on the road and before 
the gate such a horrible spectacle of men slaughtered and trampled down as 
is wonderful to think of ; and the French surrendered the moment they 
caught sight of ail Englishman ever so far off.” 

Meanwhile, the field was still contested. “King John himself did won¬ 
ders; he was armed with a battle-axe, with which he fought and defended 
himself. By his side was his youngest son, who well deserved the sur¬ 
name of the Bold, who guided liis blind valour, crying out to him every 
moment: ‘Look to your right, father ! to your left !’ But tho throng of 
assailants continually increased, all being eager to make so rich a capture. 
The English and Gascons poured in so fast on the king’s division that they 
broke through the ranks by force ; and the French were so intermixed with 
their enemies that at times there were five men attacking one gentleman. 
There was much pressing at this time, through eagerness of taking the 
king; and those that were nearest to him, and knew him, cried out : 
‘ Surrender yourself, or you are a dead man.’ In that part of tlic field was 
a young knight from St. Omer, who was engaged by a salary in the service 
of the king of England; his name was Denys cle Morbeyne, who for five 
years had attached himself to the English, on occasion of his having been 
bauished in lus younger days from France, for a murder committed in an 
affray at St. Omer. It fortunately happened for this knight that lie was at 
the time near to the king of France, when tho latter was so much pulled about; 
lie, by dint of force — for bo was very strong and robust — pushed through the 
crowd, and said to tho king in good French : ‘Sir, sir, surrender yourself.’ 
The king, who found himself very disagreeably situated, turning to him, 
asked : ‘ To whom shall I surrender myself — to whom ? Where is my cousin, 
tho prince of Wales? If I could see him, I would speak to him.* ‘Sir,’ 
replied Sir Denys, ‘ lie is not here; but surrender yourself to me, and I will 
lead you to him.’ ‘Who are you?’ said the king. ‘Sir, I am Denys de 
Morbeyne, a knight from Artois; but I serve the king of England, because 
I cannot belong to France, having forfeited all I possessed there.’ The king 
then gave him his right hand glove, and said: ‘I surrender myself to you.* 
There was much crowding and pushing about, for everyone was eager 
to cry out: ‘I havo taken him.’ Neither the king nor his youngest son, 
Philip, was able to get forward and free himself from the throng." 

The prince of "Wales did honour to the unparalleled good fortune that had 
placed such a pledge in Ins hands. He took good care not to treat his cap¬ 
tive otherwise than as a king; in his eyes that captive was the true king of 
France, and not John of Valois, as the English had been used to call him. 
it was of the last importance to tho prince that John should bo king in 
reality, so that the kingdom might seem itself taken captive in the person of 
its sovereign, and should ruin itself to ransom him. He waited on John at 
table, after tho battle; and when he made his entry into London, lie set 
him on a tall white horse (an emblem of suzerainty), whilst he himself fol¬ 
lowed on a little black hackney. 

Tlic English were not less courteous to the other prisoners. They had 
twice as many of them as there were men to guard them, and dismissed the 
greater part of them on parole, pledging them to come at Christmas, and 
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pay the enormous ransoms they set upon them. The prisoners wore too 
iooil knights to fail. In this war between gentlemen, the worst that could 
happen to the beaten party was to go and take their part m the festivities oi 
the victors, to hunt and joust in England, and enjoy the courtesy of tin) 
English; a noble war, doubtless, which crushed none but the villom. 

Great was the dismay in Haris when the fugitives from Poitiers, with the 
dauphin at their head, brought news that there was no longor a king or 
barons in France, but all were killed or taken.* The English, who had 
withdrawn for a moment to secure the captives, would, doubtless, speedily 
return. This time it might be expected that they would take, not Calais, 
but Paris and the realm. 6 


THE STATES - GENERAL OE 13CG-1367 A.D. 


The king a captive, the nobles prisoners or destroyed — the people alone 
remained to save France. This younger member, disinherited in ilia polit¬ 
ical family of the Middle Ages, took in hand the government of the realm, 
now falling to pieces through the incapacity of iLs elder brothers. It was 
not this one that had been vanquished at Crecy and Poitiers. These defeats, 
on the contrary, brought it forward, for it was evident that, scorned as it 
was by the nobility, at least it had not conducted itself worse, and perhaps 
even may have made a better show against tho English archers than the 
knights. The people ruling —that was a novel and extraordinary thing. 
Nevertheless they were not, at least in their leaders, totally inexperienced 
ui the conduct of affairs. Former progress had prepared them somewhat; 
the common people were in parliament, the church, and the universities; 
they had control of all commerce and had formed vast industrial corpora¬ 
tions. The clergy and commerce (which was soon to bocomo tho aristocracy 
of the third estate) both furnished a leader to tho now movement startoil 
after the battle of Poitiers — Robert Lecoq, bishop of Laon and president of 
the parliament, and Etienne Marcel, provost of tho merchants of Paris. 

Marcel's first care at tho news of the disaster was to finish tho fortifica¬ 
tions of the capital, to place cannon on them, and to barricade the streets. 
The dauphin Charles arrived ten days after tho battle, but the people did 
not make much of this young prince. His conduct at Poitiers had boon 
decidedly equivocal; he had been one of the iirst to lleo. Tie took tho title 
of lieutenant of the king of France and convoked the slates-gonori.il at Paris 
for the Languodo’il, at Toulouse for the Languedoc (October 17th, 1350). 
The assembly at Paris had eight hundred members, of which four hundred 
came from the cities and towns; Marcel presided over the third os la to and 
Robert Lecoq over the clergy. The nobles were few in number ; their prin¬ 
cipal leader was John de Pecquigny, lord of Vermandois, and a friend of tho 
king of Navarre. The three orders deliberated separately, but to bring 
unity into their actions nominated a mixed commission of eighty members. 
It formulated the wishes of tlio btates-general and demanded for the reform 
of the kingdom the summons and trial, before judges nominated by tlio 
states-gen oral, of the lung’s chief officers of finance and justice, accused 
of having perverted and sold judgments; the dclrveranco of tlio king of 
Navarre; the establishment of a council of four prelates, twolvo lords,'and 
twelve bourgeois elected by the states-genoral, without which tho dauphin 
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could give no orders and ■which would control the cntiro government. On 
tlieso terms they granted the dauphin one and a half tenths for one year 
of the revenues of the three orders. In truth, by their revolutionary changes 
the people placed themselves on tho throne and undertook the burden of 
public affairs and the public welfare. The states-general of tlic Languedoc, 
less radical, voted a levy of fifteen thousand men with the necessary money 
to maintain them. 

The dauphin would not listen to an agreement with these conditions. He 
played skilfully with tho deputies of the third estate, in persuading them to 
consult thoir constituents once more, while lie himself would go to ask help 
of his uncle the emperor of Germany. Charles IV was then putting for¬ 
ward liia famous “golden bull” in the Diet of Nuremberg. The dauphin 
appeared there, I-Io had strong hopes that on his return he would find the 
deputies dispersed and discouraged. Far from that, the provincial councils 
had reassembled, approved the measures of the states-general, and the whole 
country declared itself in the same fashion (1357). On the 3rd of March 
the dauphin was obliged to call a general assembly at tho palace. Tho 
bishop of Laon acted as spokesman. Ho demanded that the prince dismiss 
twenty-two of his councillors or servitors and authorise the formation of a 
council of thirty-six members elected by the states-general “ to provide for 
tho needs of the kingdom, and which everyone would be compelled to obey.” 
Commissioners at first had to bo sent into all the provinces, but' the states 
finally acquired tho faculty of handling tho government of its own creation 
by endowing itself with tho power to meet twice a year without convocation. 
As to rofonns, relating for tho most part to finances and justice, the dauphin 
provided for thorn in tho u grand ordinance of reformation.” By this mem¬ 
orable charter ho promised to imposo no taxes without tho vote of the states- 
general, to divert no money from tho treasury, and to leave tho levy and 
expenditure of taxes to tho states-general’s delegates, to make justice impartial 
and prompt, to sell judiciary offices no longer, and not to alter the coinage 
from a model which tho provost of tho merchants was to furnish. The right 
of seizure, forced loans, judgments by commissioners, and alienation of tho 
crown domains were some of the abuses corrected by tho ordinance which at 
the end declared the members of tho states-general inviolable and authorised 
armed resistance to all illegal procedure. 

Tho popular government of 1357 unfortunately did not have in its bosom 
sufficient harmony, strength, and experience to maintain tho important con¬ 
quest tho people had just made. Morcovor its situation was one of the most 
difficult; its credit was shaken by King John, who from his prison forbade 
the states-general to assemble and tho people to pay tho taxes they them¬ 
selves had voted. The rural committees wero in tho most deplorable state. 
Overburdened by taxes, by tho heavy ransoms which thoir captive lords 
extracted by torture, tho peasants could no longer cultivate a land that had 
moreover been ravaged in tho war. They dovolopod into vagabonds and 
preferred to become tho accomplices rather than victims of tho bands 
of discharged soldiers from every country, which the war had left upon 
French soil./ 

In tho fourteenth century tho name brigand was given to this licensed 
soldiery, nearly all of whom, as wo are awaro, fought on foot, and were, as a 
general rule, but slenderly equipped; they carried, as a part of their equip¬ 
ment, a small fine coal of mail, which took its name of brigantine from 
thorn. The pay of the morconarios being stopped in time of truce or between 
tho different expeditions, they turned to tho daily practice oi rapine and 
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plunder for tlieir means of subsistence, which brought them in inoro than 
tlieir pay. A crowd of adventurers and loafers joined forces with them, 
among the number being many noblemen. As to the rest, the following 
passage from Froissart? sets forth vividly the methods by which the brig¬ 
ands carried on tlieir terrible profession: 

“And the poor brigands always succeeded in Baching and pillaging 
towns and castles, and got thence such wealth as was marvellous, anti some of 

them became rich, especially those who had 
made themselves leaders and captains of other 
brigands; there were among them some who 
even had ns much as forty thousand crowns. 
Indeed and in truth right marvellous wore the 
things they did. When — and this happened 
very frequently — they espied a largo town or 
a fine castle, distant a day’s journey or two, 
twenty or thirty brigands would band them¬ 
selves together and travel night or day by 
secret ways, and just as day broke they would 
enter the town or castle they had descried and 
set fire to a houso. The townspeople, fearing 
that an army of a thousand warriors had come 
to burn their town, escaped each as best lie 
might, and the brigands sacked houses, coffers, 
and libraries, seizing whatsoever they could 
find and departing laden with booty.” 

In spite of such horrors no profession was 
more lucrative or held in greater honour in the 
fourteenth century than that of tlm brigand. 
Even royalty, whose duty it was to protect the 
peasants,showed itaolf eager to malm advances 
to the brigands and to reward their stmngo 
exploits. Philip of Vulois proposed to Oro- 
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thcnth ountuky in Brittany, to knight Jinn, marry him well, 

and pay him an annual income of two thousand 
pounds, if he would place himself at his disposal. This same king, hearing 
of the extraordinary cleverness by which one Bacon, a brigand who harassed 
Languedoc, had surprised the castle of Chambon in the Limousin, wished to 
keep by his side so daring and crafty a captain ; so he mado him his sergeant- 
at-arms and loaded him with lion ours. Too often the kings did not oven 
attempt to protect the unhappy victims of the brigands. On the contrary 
they helped to complete the ruin of the peasants by authorising the abuse of 
le droit de prise (the right of seizure), and above all by arbitrarily raising or 
lowering the money standard, according to whether the question was one 
of levying taxes or of paying debts.* 

THE DAUPHIN REPUDIATES THE GRANDE ORDONNANCE 0-158 A. 11.) 

Under such existing conditions the dauphin believed himsolf powerful 
enough to declare that lie would no longer tolorato trustees. February 
oth, loo8, he revoked the grande ordonnance , and thus destroyed the popular 
government. This was a complete rupture with tho statos-gonoral and the 
resumphon of absolute power by the crown. 
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Against the dauphin the people called Charles of Navarro, who was 
dragged from his prison. This ambitious prince, skilful and eloquent, 
became the orator of the market-places, promising to defend the country 
and letting it be understood that lie was not without some claim to the 
throne of France. The dauphin hoped to balance this new kind of influence 
with the same means, lie went to the PrtS-aux-Clercs; and Paris, as if by 
a magical transformation, suddenly beliekl herself in the midst of the Middle 
Ages adorned with two forums. But the dauphin lost again, by his unfor¬ 
tunate alteration in the coinage, the solo means indeed of raising money 
without calling the slates-general together. Marcel had armed the bour¬ 
geoisie at once and given them, as a rallying sign, caps part reel and part 
blue. At the head of a company of this militia ho made his way into the 
dauphin’s palace, and had tho marshals of Champagne and Normandy, the two 
principal officials, put to death; with his own hand lie placed the red and 
blue cap upon the prince’s head as a pledge of security and said to him, as 
the two bodies wore thrown to the crowd, “ I demand that you sanction the 
deaths of those traitors, for it is by tho will of tho people that this lias been 
done” — of a small portion of tho people, it might bo added — the Parisian 
bourgeoisie (1358). 

Indeed, the further they went tho move the revolution they undertook 
lost its general character. Tho provincial deputies separated from their 
constituents lost their enthusiasm, whilo tho commune of Paris, never away 
from their own hearths, remained numerous, ardent, and popular. The states- 
general, jealous of tho commune’s influence, permitted itself in part to be 
removed to Compiogno by the dauphin. Tho noblos gathered about the prince. 
Ho had seven thousand lances with whom he lived freely on the country 
between tho Seine and tho Marne, ravaging the wholo land as far as Paris, 
which was suffering from hmino. This maddened the peasantry of tho 
Beauvoisis, of Brio, of Valois, Laon, and Soissons./ 

THE JACQUERIE (1353 A.D.) 

It is quite unnecessary to lay stress upon tho sufferings of the villeins 
here. Tl»o days woro no more, as wo liavo seen, when tho lords of the 
manor, although they considered themselves of different clay from their serfs, 
defended them at the peril of tlioir lives. Of tho feudal institutions, 
nothing remained but tho oppression. Ituinod by the lovo of luxury, by 
gambling, by debauchery, by tho necessity of paying a heavy ransom — pre¬ 
ferring to run into debt rather than to imposo privations upon themselves, 
and to wrest from tlioso around them by moans of blows, imprisonment, or 
the pillory the miserable savings they had laid by for bad times ratlior than 
to pay their debts, which would have prevented their contracting new ones 
— they used and abused the right to command so far as to make all testa¬ 
ments, all marrying, on tlioir eslatos, dependent on tlioir oxpress permission. 
They even scoffed at their victims, giving them the name of “Jacques Bon- 
hommo ” in derision, on account of their awkwardness in carrying weapons, 
and of their palienco in enduring all tilings. “ Save a villain from hanging, 
lie’ll cut your throat > show a villain tho steel, and ho kneels,” says a proverb 
of those times (Oignez vilain , il vouspoindra: poigne.z vilain, il vous oindra). 

To theso permanent, and in some respects regular evils, aggravated still 
more hy the caprices, tho oxactions of the kings, or at least, of their o/hcera, 
wero added, to rendov them more intolerable, tho accidental evils of life 
and war. A serios of bad years had brought faniino and tho plague. The 
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Navarreaa of Philip of Longueville, the brigands of .Tamos Pipes* and other 
generals devastated all that the English had spared, and that a few only too 
uncommon inhabitants had not allowed to he fallow, lho Navnrreso, the 
brigands, and the English inspired them With such terror that the unhappy 
villeins would leave their dwellings and fields, spend the nights on the 
islands or in boats moored in the middle of the river, and place one of their 
number in the church belfry in order that he might ring the tocsin, while 
they hid themselves in the bowels of the earth, in those subterranean places 
which were still to be found in the eighteenth century, along the Somme, 


from Pennine to its mouth. 

Tims the hardships which nature and warfare imposed upon thoso living 
in country places made them more sensitive to those which their masters, if 
better advised or more humane, might have spared thorn. 1 heir original 
devotedness hud disappeared, as had their protection, of which thoy were no 
longer the object, and given place to muttered imprecations, to a vague and 
far-away desire to shake off the yoke. The hatred increased every day, hut 
it still resembled a fire smouldering beneath the ashes. In order that it 
should burst forth, change into violence and activity, if was only necessary 
that a new exigency, a lesser one perhaps than many others to which thoy 
were subject, but more startling to their simple good sense, should arise in 
some wise to place the weapons in their hands. The occasion for movomont 
was the fifth article of the ordinance, issued at Compiegno, which enjoined 
alL those whom it might concern to put the strongholds in a state of defence 
at their own cost and expense. They whom if concerned wore the unfortu¬ 
nate peasants, who were thus forced to pay for out of their savings, and 
to rebuild with their own hands, thoso citadels which whon restored would 


make the oppression more intolerable than ever. This it is that caused 
a contemporary to say that the rebellion begun with a protest against 
injustice . i 

About a hundred of the peasants met at Clermont first, and raised the 
cry of “Dentil to gentlemen ! ” They elected a loador, culled William ICnrl, 
or Callet, and rushed to the attack and destruction of tho houses of tho 


nobles. These hundreds soon swelled to thousands, and there was no oxgohh 


of which they were not guilty: they slow the nobles themselves, with their 
wives and children, first treating the women with every indignity, their 
avowed purpose being to extinguish the race. Thoy roasted a noble be¬ 
fore the eyes of his family, and sought to make its mombers cat lho flesh of 
the victim. Saracen or Christian, says Froissart,? never committed such 
iniquities. 

There remains a doubt as to how far the townsfolk may havo oxcitod 
their rustic brethren to this revolt; but it does not appear that any 
great town made common cause with them. They wero repulsed from 
Compiegno, though they entered Sends. Marcel endeavoured to nmko use 
of the Jacques in humbling the noblesse and destroying their strongholds, 
without the infamy of outraging women and slaying children. But whilst 
Marcel was politic enough to make this altompt, the king of Navarro could 
not but sympathise with the noblesse, and fly to tlioir aid. Tho Jacques, 
knowing his liberal reputation, were inclined to negotiate with him, which 
enabled the Icing’ of Navarre to entice tho chief and some of his officers to 
parley. While thus engaged, they were surprised, hound, and decapitated, 
this m not the last instance of a magnate betraying those who trusted, and 
massacring those who could have host supported him. Charles ufforwards 
attacked the army of Jacques, and slew throe thousand of them. 




THE liEGllXT ENTERING PARIS AFTER THE DEATH 01 JIARtEL 1J0S 
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The regent, after holding the estates of Champagne and Vermanclois, and 
procuring their adhesion, took his principal military post at Meaux in order 
to straiten Paris. To this place not only did his troops repair, but the ladies 
of the court — the duchesses of Normandy and Orleans, as well as the wives of 
the noblesse — betook themselves to Meaux as to a place of safety. The 
market of this town, surrounded by walls and by water, had been rendered 
a fortress by the regent. The Jacques attacked the town, in concert with a 
few Parisians, and easily made themselves masters of all save the market. 
The count of Foix, and the captal Do Bncli, Gascon nobles, were returning 
from a campaign with the Teutonic knights of Prussia against the pagans, 
when they heard of tlio peril of tho noblo ladies at Meaux. Though the 
captal was a subject of King Edward, lie nevertheless flew with Do Foix to 
tho rescue of tlio three hundred ladies menaced by tho Jacques; and these 
woro routed and (lrivon into tlio Maine with great slaughter. The victors 
of Meaux then attacked Sends; thero tho citizens and Jacques fought 
together, and mado a most obstinate resistance, lint the nobles, reinforced 
by knights and nobles from Brabant, Ilainault, and the Gascon hordes, 
annihilated tho peasantry, notwithstanding their numbers; and tlio insur¬ 
rection of tho Jacques was drownod in blood ,3 


DEATH Oil 1 MAKOETs 

Tho effects of tlio Jttc.querk reached Marcol; discord appeared in the 
commune. Obliged to seek outside help, tho provost of tho merchants 
callod upon the king of Navarro and agreed to prepnro tho way for 
him to tho throne of Franco. On Iho night of July 31st, 1368, ns Marcel 
was changing tho guard at tho Porto St. Denis through which Charles of 
Navarro was to enter, ho was massacred, together with thoso who were with 
him, by tho alderman, John Maillarl, who had discovered the plot. 1 The 
dauphin returned to Paris with an army and had Marcel’s chief companions 
decapitatod or exiled./ 

It is necessary to dwell upon tlio memorable part played by Etienne 
Marcel and tho municipality of Paris in the political and social crisis which 
followed tlio disastor of Poitiers and tlio captivity of King John. In the 
middle of this fourteenth century, so uncivilised and sombre, a man appeared 
who, by wonderful instinct, laid down and nearly succeeded in obtaining tho 
adoption of tho essential principles on which modern society is founded; 
that is, tlio government of the country by elected representatives, taxes 
voted by tho representatives of tho taxpayers, tho abolition of privileges 
founded upon right of birth, tho extension of political rights to all citizens, 

[i Maillart on torn! into coni nmn [nation with two lenders of Urn dauphin’a party. Pdpin des 
Easarts and John do (.Jimrny. All throw with llioir moil “cmno pioperly firmed, a little before 
midnight, to tho porto St. Donin, whom they found tho provost of tlio lnorcliants with the keys of 
tho gato in his lmnd. Upon tills, John Maillart said to him, calling him by 1 )Ih namo, 1 Etienne, 
what do yon do horoatthls tlnm of night?' Tho pi ovost replied, 1 John, why do you ask it? Inin 
horo to tako oaro of, and to gmiid tho city, of which I have Iho government.’ ‘By God,' un¬ 
sworn! John, 1 tilings shall not go on so: you nro not horo at tills hour for any good, which I will 
now show you, 1 addressing himself lo thoso noar him; 'for rco how ho has got tho keys of 
tlio gain in Ills hand, to bohay (ho city.’ Tho provost said, 1 John, you He.' John replied, * It is 
you, Elionno, who llo ’; and rushing on him, cried lo Ills pooplo, 1 Kill them, kill them ; now strike 
homo, for limy am nil traltoia.’ Them was a vory groat bnstlo; and tho provost would gladly 
liiwo escaped, but John struck him mioh a blow with Ida axo on Llio head, that lie foiled him to tho 
ground, although ho was Ida comrade, and novor loft him until ho had killed him. Six others, 
who woro proHonl, wove also killed ; tlio remainder woro carried to prison. They then put them* 
solves in motion, and awakonod ovoryono In tho different streets of Fans. 0] 
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ftn d the subordination of traditional sovereignty to that external sovereign 
known as the nation. Marcel was that man. 

Doubtless there are blots m Marcel’s life. His siding with the Jacques 
is to be reproached against him as well as his friendship with the king 
of Navarre, “the third aspirant m the midst of the rival ambitions of France 
and England.” But it was a question of putting down an absolute, unlim¬ 
ited power. If the aim is the entire remodelling of the organisation of 
society, when the end in view is the high ambition of snatching the 
direction of public affairs from the hands of an entire class, history shows 
that such objects have never been readied without bloodshed. When, four 
centuries later, the substitution of a representative government for a mon¬ 
archy founded upon divine right caused so many heads to fall and entailed so 
much agony, is it to be wondered at that the revolution undertaken by Marcel 
should follow the same course and suffer the same fate? After all, if tho 
bold provost shed the blood of his adversaries, he was playing a losing game, 
and staking Ins own life against the dominion of the Mobility. Which is tho 
more illustrious victim, the marshal or himself? Which executioner should 
be blamed 9 Marcel failed apparently, because the time was not yet ripe ; 
be had, by a great bound into the future, put himself ahead of his epoch. 
But he threw an external lustre over tho provosts of Paris, and as an eminent 
historian said, when I 10 demanded that statues should bo raised in memory 
of Marcel, “he is the greatest personage of the fourteenth century.”* 

PEACE NEGOTIATIONS; EDWARD IN FRANCE (1360 A.D.) 

The dauphin had returned to Paris, but the stato of tho kingdom seemed 
desperate. People, however, spoke of peace. Weary of tho sumptuous 
hospitality he had received at Windsor, John had treated with the king of 
England. Ho had abandoned to him the shores of the Channel, that is to 
say Calais, Montreuil, Boulogne, Ponthiou, aud Normandy; tho wholo of 
Aquitaine, which included Gascony, Bordelais, Agenoia, Quorey, Perigtml, 
the Limousin, Poitou, Saintonge, and Aunis; also Tonruino and Anjou ; 
and besides this four million gold crowns for tho Icing’s poisonal ransom. 
It was the greatest and best part of France, including tho entrances to all 
tho rivers. When the treaty was brought to Paris tho dauphin refused to 
execute it, and to strengthen himself for tho contest with his father milled, 
at Paris on tho 19th of May, 1359, tho semblance of an assembly of tho three 
orders, which rejected the shameful terms and added that King John must 
stay in England until it pleased God to show him the way out. 

Five months after, October 28th, 1359, Edward landed at Calais with his 
four sons, the most powerful lords of his kingdom, six thousand coals of 
iron armour, six thousand carts loaded with ammunition, ovens, mills, forgos, 
tents— everything necessary to live comfortably, oven to falcons and hunt- 
ing-packs, and skiffs of rough hides for fishing. “ Tboro was such a multi¬ 
tude of armed men that all the country was covered, and so richly armod 
and bedecked that it was a marvel and great joy to seo their shining armour, 
waving banners, and arranged contests. And again tlicro woro iivo hundred 
pages with shovels and picks who went before tho wagons and oponod tho way 
and cut the thorns and the bushes to make the transport easier.” 

I? 0 I 1 ?* 411 ®? 5^ not * avour the expedition, for it rained inoosaanlly. 
On the 30th of November, the English arrived before llhcims. John do 
Lraon the archbishop shut the gates upon them and valiantly repulsed all 
their attacks. Edward had announced a long timo before that lie wished to 
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bo crowned there. ITe passed some weeks before its walls, unable to take it 
by storm, but hoping each day that he would be attacked and win a great battle 
as Creey and Poitiers. Finally, nobody appearing, he turned hack, going 
leisurely across country to Chalons, Bar-le-Duc, Troyes, and Tonnerre ; the 
duke of Burgundy obtained from the pillage some two hundred thousand 
gold crowns. Then Edward marched straight towards Paris, and established 
himself about two leagues from the town 
at Bourg-la-Rcine. The English heralds 
approached to offer battle to the dauphin, 
who refused it. A knight of the enemy, 

Sir Walter Manny, advanced to the very 
ramparts, seeking for single combat, but 
Charles expressly forbade liis warriors to 
go outside the barriers. Ho wanted none 
of this war as the nobles were conducting 
it at present. 

And so the citizens shut lip in their 
towns and the nobles in their castles lot 
pass the storm which could not reach them 
behind their walls. Everything fell upon 
the peasants, who dared not even defend 
themsolvos. But misery finally gave them 
courage and despair brought them strength. 

They at last dared to look in the face the 
iron-sheathed men before whom they used 
to tremble, and at several points the foreign 
aggressor began to meet with local popular 
resistance, more dangerous for him than the 
great battles of the feudal princes. Edward 
himself wearied of this inert but invincible 
resistance. It was said Hint the English 
king and his followers making their way, AFaEwonPAflE, Foukthkntu Century 
weary and discouraged across the plains of 

Beauco, encountered a terrific storm which seemed a warning from heaven, 
and that the Icing made a vow before Notre Damo de Chartres, to do all ho 
could to re-establish peace between the two nations. The king’s heart had 
not been turned suddenly by the storm ; it was the fatigues of a war that 
was bringing no glory, for there woro no battles and no booty, because every¬ 
thing lmd been captured or hidden in the fortresses. 

The Story of La Grand FerrS 

One of the most curious incidents of this popular resistance is thus 
described by a ohroniclcr of the age, the conlimiator of Nangis, in language 
not without charm in spite of many Latin barbarismsJ 

There was one strong onougli place, in a little Longueil village, close to 
Oompiegne. The inhabitants, seeing they would bo in great peril if the 
enemy should take possession of it, demanded of their ruling lord, and of 
tho abbe of St. Corneille whoso serfs they were, permission to fortify their 
village. Aftor having obtained this, they collected provisions and arms, 
chose for captain a fino strong man named Guillaume des Alouettes from 
among themselves, and sworo to defend their town with their last breath. 
When this was done and became known, many hastened from neighbouring 
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villages for protection. The captain had for servant a man as brave as 
he was tall and strong, known as “ Le Grand lorre {Magnus Mrratus). 
In spite of his huge size and strength Le Grand l<errd had a very poor 
opinion of himself, and the captain could do with lnm wliat he liked. 

There were about two hundred of them, all labourers and accustomed to 
gain a scanty livelihood with their hands. Tlio English, who occupied a 
strong position near Creil, on learning of these preparations for defence, 
were filled with scorn for such wretched people. “ Let us dnvo the villagers 
out,” they said, “ the place is good and strong and we will occupy it.” And 
they prepared to do as they said. Two hundred English marched thither. 
Watch was not well kept; even the gates were open,and the enemy onlorod 
boisterously. At the noise they made those in the houses rushod to^the 
windows, and seeing so many armed men wero overcomo by fright. The 
captain finally appeared with some of his mon, and began to strike the Eng¬ 
lish bravely, but was soon surrounded and mortally wounded. At this mis¬ 
fortune the others including Le Giaud Ferrd said among tliemsolvos, “Let 
us go down and sell our lives dearly, for we may expect no mercy.” So thoy 
collected together and suddenly appearing from differonl directions throw 
themselves with redoubled blow's upon tlio English; thoy struck as if thresh¬ 
ing wheat ou the bam door. Arms were raised and lowered and at each 
blow an Englishman fell. 

When Le Grand Ferrd reached the side of his dying captain, his grief 
overcame him and he threw himself furiously upon the enemy. As ho was 
head and soldiers above his companions they could see him wielding his axo, 
striking and redoubling liis blows, none of which nussod a victim. Ilohnols 
were broken, skulls split, and arms cut off. In a short time thero was a 
clear space around him, for he had killed eighteen and wounded many more. 
His encouraged comrades did marvels, and the English quit tlio aifair and 
took to flight. Some jumped into the moat and wero drowned, othora Hung 
themselves against the gates ; but blows rained upon them UvioIt aud fast. 
Le Grand Ferrd, reaching the middle of the street where the enemy had 
planted its standard, killed the bearer, and seizing the flag told 0110 of his 
own men to go and throw it into the moat. The mail howovor pointed with 
terror to the still thick mass of English. “ Follow mo,” called out Lo (fraud 
Ferrd, and seizing his great axe in both hands ho struck right and loft, till 
he made a path to the moat whero the others threw the onemy’s ensign into 
the mud. Le Grand Ferre stopped a moment for breath, lull, returned at 
once to what remained of the English. Only a very few of those who camo 
to perform this deed escaped, thanks to God and Le Grand Ferrd, who killed 
that day more than forty of them. 

The English were very angry and disturbed to see so many of their 
brave soldiers perish at the hands of these peasants. Tlio next day they 
returned m greater numbers, but the people of Longuoil no longor foarod 
them. They went forth to meet the enemy, Lo Grand Ferro at their head. 
And when the enemy saw him and folt the woighl of his arm and his iron 
axe, they wished they had never come that way. Tho}' couhl not get hack 
so last that many were not mortally wounded, killed, or takon prisoners, and 
among these were some men of high linoago. If the folk of Longuoil had 
consented to ransom them as tlio nobles do among themselves, they would 
have been very rich. Hilt they would not hear of this and killod their 
captives, saying that in this way the enemy would do no nioro harm. 

In tins last struggle the fighting was very hard and Lo Grand Ferro 
became much exhausted. Ho drank quantities of cold water and was almost 
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immediately seized with a fever. lie managed to get back to the village to 
his cottage and went to bed, hut keeping close to him Ins good axe, an iron 
axe so heavy that a mail of ordinary strength could scarcely lift it from the 
ground with both hands. The English learned with joy that Le Grand 
Ferre was ill, and without giving him time to recover despatched twelve 
soldiers with orders to kill him. His wife saw them from afar and cried to 
him, “ Oh, my poor Ferre, here come the English, what will you do ? ” 
He forgot his illness, and got up quiotty. Taking his heavy axe lie strode 
into his yard. "When they entered, “Ah, brigands,” lie cried, “you come 
to take me in my bed, but you don’t know me.” lie placed his hack to the 
wall so as nob to be surrounded, and swinging liis axe brought his assailants 
face to face with death. Of the twelve I 10 killed five and put the rest to 
flight. Le Grand Ferre returned to his bed, but lie had again overheated him¬ 
self in dealing so many blows and drank more cold water. The violence of 
the fever redoubled, and a few days later, having- received the sacraments, he 
passed away. Lc Grand Ferro was buried in the village cemetery. All his 
companions, the whole countryside in fact, mourned Ins loss ; for with him 
alive tho English would never have chued approach .d 

One feels, in the wealth of detail into which the chronicler enters, the 
sympathy of the old monk for tho poor peasants. In tho depths of the 
monasteries were narrated their valiant deeds against tho pillagers of 
churches j these tiro told much more frequently in village companies. The 
tales spread slowly but went far. Little by littlo the foundations of hatred 
for tho foreigner were laid in the hearts of the people, and a love of country 
whose fiercest outburst is found in Joan of Arc. 

THE TREATY OF BRETIGNY (1300 A.H.) 

The dauphiu was still more anxious to send the English homo because 
“ Franco was in its last throes, and for so littlo as its woes might last it 
might perish.” A conference was opened at Brotigny, near Chartres, the 
1st of May, 1300. Tho English negotiators demanded m tho first place the 
whole crown of France ; then they limited themselves to what had belonged 
to tho Plantagencts j finally Edward III contented himself with the duchy 
of Aquitaine and all its dependencies (Gascony, Poitou, Saiutonge, Aunis, 
Agenois, Perigord, the Limousin, Qucroy, Rouorgue, and Angoumois), 
ceded in independent sovereignty, and Calais with the counties of Ponthieu 
and Guinea, also tho viscounty of Montreuil. Thus ended the first period of 
the Hundred Years’ War. Tho king’s ransom was fixed at three million 
gold crowns; 1 in guarantee for which sum John had to leave in Edward’s 
hands a certain number of hostages taken from the highest nobles and richest 
bourgooisio of the land. Edward carried them with him across Normandy, 
which he harassed once more, in order to embark at Ilonfleur, the Havre 
of that day. Tho provinces promised to the king of England were given 
up, despite tho protests against this pretended restitution by tho great 
majority who said, with tlio inhabitants of La Rochelle, “We will acknow¬ 
ledge tho English with our lips, but never with our hearts.” For a whole 
year they refused to open their gates to tho English. 

At Abbeville things went still hotter. When the patriotic citizens 
saw in their streets tho soldiers who for fifteen years had trampled France 

[ l According to Lotieryn the king’s ransom would equal 247,600,000 modern francs, and 
lie adds: 41 Tins sum, enormous as It is, cannot equal tho total of the single ransoms that wont 
out of tho country during this reign,”] 
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under foot, they were unablo to restrain themselves j secret meetings were 
helil; then a not broke out which was quickly suppressed, but not before a 
rich citizen, liingois, was captured. The English commandant used, how¬ 
ever, moderation and offered Ringois his liberty on sole _ condition that he 
would take the oath of allegiance to Edward III. Hingois refused. They 
took him to Dover, threatening him this time with death it lie woro obsti¬ 
nate, but lie persisted. They brought him even to the platform of the 
fortress and showed him the furthermost parapet with the sea beating furi¬ 
ously at its feet; if he said one word he would be saved. Ho still refused 
and the guard threw him off. 

There still remained to find the money for the first paymont of tlio 
ransom, and it was obtained by a shameful expedient. “The king of 
France, 5 ’ says Matteo Viliam ff the historian, “ sold his flesh and blood. ” For 
600,000 florins he bestowed his daughter Isabella, then only eleven years of 
age, on Gian Galeazzo Visconti, the son of the fiercest tyrant in Italy, who 
hunted men in the streets of his capital and threw them living into the 
flames. Thanks to this money the king left Calais on the 2f>th of October, 
1300. 

TUB LAST YEAliS OF KING JOHN (1300-1301 A.D.) 

The 5th of December following we find an ordinance by which John 
announces, in spite of the great compassion ho has for 'his people, the levy 
of a new tax on all merchandise sold or exported, on salt and on wine, in 
return for which lie promises henceforth good and loyal justice to all, to put 
nothing but undebased coin into circulation, and to abolish the right of 
seizure and other abuses that fell so hoavily upon the poor people. Those 
promises did not deceive any moro than the taxes profitod them. What 
could bo produced in a country ceaselessly ravaged by large [forces and 
desolated by frequent appearances of tlio black death? It became necessary 
to fall back on other resources—loans, the revocation of all donations made 
by kings since Philip tlio Fair, and giving the Jews considerable privileges 
in matters of finance. With the monoy thus procured what did tlio king 
do? Did he use it to break up those bands of brigands, marauders, and 
tard venues that had just (1362) captured and killed the constable James 
do Bourbon at Brignais near Lyons? lie made littlo journeys at great 
expense, travelling from town to town to take possession of the rich heritage 
of the Capetian bouse of Burgundy, which tlio death of Philip do Kouvro 
had recently placed in. Ins hands. From there he journeyed down to 
Avignon where lie spent six months in feasting, and planning a marriage 
with the famous queen Joanna of Naples. The pope, who hud already boon 
twice ransomed from the great companies, made John a proposition capable 
of appealing to his adventurous imagination — to form all those warrior 
bands into a crusade, which would rid Franco of them, and at the same time 
win glory for himself. It is not impossible that John would have embarked 
on tins rash enterprise 3iad he not learned that one of Jiis sons, the duke of 
Anjou, had escaped from the English, by whom lie was held in hostage. 
John felt for lus son bo do a thing like this was a slight on royal honour, 
and resolved to go himself to replace the fugitive, lie thus escaped in a 
chivalrous manner from liis embarrassing position and the sight of Franco’s 
misery. A part of the winter was spent in London, “in groat rejoicings 
and recreations,” says Froissart,fir “in dinners, suppers, and other fashions.” 
these fetes and great repasts killed him; lie died in London, April 8th, 
136-1, at the age of forty-four J 
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Towards the end of 13G1 the young duke Philip de Rouvro of Burgundy 
expired, leaving no issue ; his marriage with the young heiress of Flanders 
not having been consummated, The duke possessed not only Burgundy, 
but Franche-Comte, Champagne, Artois, and Boulogne. An ancestor of 
Duke Philip had three daughters, to whom the succession now reverted. The 
eldest had been Marguerite, the unfortunate queen of Louis Hutin, whose 
daughter, married to the king of Navarre, had conveyed to the representa¬ 
tive of that family the best right to the Burgundian succession. King John, 
descended from the second sister, would admit no right to the king of 
Navarre, nor yet to the count of Bar, descended from the third sister. He 
pleaded that lie was nearer of kin than Charles of Navarro to the duke 
just deceased; and thus made use of the same claim to Burgundy that 
Edward III had done to France. John hastened to Dijon and installed 
himself there as duke, taking a solemn oath to respect all the privileges and 
rights of the duchy. Artois and Franohe-Comto returned to the duchess- 
dowager of Flanders. John had no intention of uniting Burgundy to the 
crown, which ho well knew would displease the Burgundians, accustomed 
from time immemorial to their native dukes and provincial independence. 
Pie therefore, in 1363, gave the duchy of Burgundy to his youngest son, Philip, 
who had been constantly by his side during the battle of Poitiers and his sub¬ 
sequent captivity. King John, indeed, assigned this reason for the gift. It 
was fully acquiesced in by John’s successor; and thus was founded that brill¬ 
iant house of the dukes of Burgundy of the second race, which reigned from 
the Schelde to the Alps, and overshadowed and endangered the monarchy of 
France itself.D 


CIIA11LE3 THE WISE (1301-1880 A.D.) 

Charles V was seven-and-twonty when he began to reign, and if he had 
followed the example of his father, ho would have played the part of feudal 
lung and fighting cavalier, as that for which ho was ordained. But the young 
monarch saw that Franco had need of other defenders than feudal lungs and. 
fighting cavaliers. It needed a clear eye and a steady hand—-a man at the 
helm, not a gilt figure at the prow; for never was there a time when 
the vessel of the state scorned m such danger. There was a whole people 
to feed and satisfy— rebellious vassals to reclaim — an open foe to guard 
against — riotous bands in the very heart of the kingdom to be discomfited ; 
and for all this ho had an oin pty treasury, a discontented parliament, ambitious 
communes, and a disunited nobility. But the French heart of courage and 
chivalrous spirit of loyalty was stilL entire. 

Charles was weak in body, and over him hung the sentence of death 
passed on him by the physicians in his youth. Charles the Bad, it was said, 
in return for his arrest at Rouen, had poisoned the dauphin’s food. 2 The 
prince escaped destruction by the opening of a perpetual wound in his left 
arm. “ Whenever the sore heals over,” the doctors said, “ the dauphin must 
die.” This issue was probably only a sign of a feeble constitution, but it 
silenced the sneers of his enemies, who were not accustomed to see a king 
except in armour ; it doubled the respect of the few discerning potentates of 
the time, who began to perceive that a cabinet might bo quite as great 

[ J Tills famous house consisted of but four dukes : Philip the Bold, 1363, John the Fear¬ 
less, 1404; Philip the Good, 1410; niul Charles the Bold (Jc Umeraire), 1407-1477.] 

r 2 This story ifl related by Froissart £?, but, os Martin & says, “the fact is more than doubtful.” 
Charles’ biographer, Christine do Pisan,/’ is unable to giyo the cause of the king’s constitutional 
weakness.] 
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a scene of glory as a field of battle. Edward III said lie was never so 
resisted in open fight, as by the calm, sagacious councillor who had never 
drawn a sworch Before the first year was over all moil perceived that things 
were greatly changed. There were no tournaments at the Louvre — no feasts 
at the palace. The king lived Hire an anchorite, except on state occasions, 
when he outshone the magnificence of oriental princes ; and paid his men-at- 
arms their wages, and granted privileges to the trading towns, and did not 
increase a single tax I People must have grown ashamed of sustaining the 

cause of Charles the Bad against so 
true a Frenchman and gracious a king 
as Charles the Wiso ; yet the war con¬ 
tinued.' 1 

Charles V at first made uso of the 
help of his brothers, committing to 
their hands the provinces most remote 
from the centre, Languedoc to the dulco 
of Anjou, and Burgundy to Philip Iho 
Bold. lie himself utloiuled only to 
tlic centre; hut he needed an arm 
— a sword. There was then hardly 
any military spirit except among tho 
Bretons and tho Gascons. The king 
altachod to him a bravo Breton of 
Dinan, the sieur J)u Guosclin, whom ho 
had himself soon at tho siego of Molun, 
and who had been fighting for Franco 
for some years, o 

JEarly Exploits of Jkrlrand du 
Quesclin 

Tho childhood of Bertrand du Cfuos- 
clin offers somo striking peculiarities, 
CuakleiV Ilis uglinoss, his deformity, and his 

rough, wild bearing had won for him 
the dislike of his family; the harsh treatment ho endured only served to 
embitter his character. Armed with a stick, which ho invariably carried, 
young Bertrand was a great trouble to lus mother, and iho terror of all the 
children in tho neighbourhood. Ho could not bo taught to road. “IIo 
knew nothing of letters,” says a chronicle, “and no mastors could ever be 
found from whom he was willing to learn; but lie always wanted to slrilco 
and beat them.” 

One fine day, being then about sixteen or seventeen years of age, Ber¬ 
trand escaped from his father’s house, which to his youthful ardour folt like 
a prison, and went off in triumph to Rennes to wrestle with a young 
Breton, already made proud by having overcome twelve adversaries; and 
soon afterwards ltenncs beheld him again victorious in a solemn tournament, 
and from that time everyone who knew him, even his parents, understood 
that Bertrand had a great future before him. Tlio war between Charles of 
Blois and John de Montfort, tho two claimants of the duehy of Brittany, 
afforded Bertrand a favourable opportunity for distinguishing himself; ho 
took tho sido of Charles of Blois, whose cause appeared to him more Froneh 
than that of his rival, and tho walls of Vannes, Fougeray, and llonnes were 
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in turns witnesses oi his extraordinary valour. Charles of Blois, to show 
his gratitude, presented him with the valuable domain of La Roche d’Airien 
or De llien. In 1359 Bertrand compelled the duke of Lancaster to raise 
the siege of Dinan. His battle-cry was, “Notre Lame, Guesclin. Gues- 
clin I M When in battle, this name rang in the ears of the English; it had 
the effect of a clap of thunder, and even the bravest trembled before such 
an enemy. The most careful and complete investigations have not enabled 
the learned to state the precise date 
when Bertrand entered the service 
of the king of Franco; it is not cer¬ 
tain whether it was to King John 
or to the dauphin that lie first of¬ 
fered the support of liis valour. 

But at least wo know that in 1361 
he was already in the royal pay, and 
that lie was ill command of a com¬ 
pany of men-at-arms and archers ; 
this fact is proved by a discharge 
signed at Paris by Du Guesclin, 
and preserved amongst the registers 
of tho court of exchequer. 

Some authors say that the gov¬ 
ernorship of Ponlorson was given 
to Lu Guesclin as a mark of special 
favour. Whilst fighting for tho 
glory of the lilies of France, the Bre¬ 
ton warrior by no means forgot the 
interests of Charles of Blois, liis 
natural sovereign ; thus, after driv¬ 
ing the English out of Normandy, 
lie marched to tho siego of Bdcherel 
and routed Do Montfort’s troops. 

It must have been about this time Brutrand du GunatuN 

that his marriage took place with 

Tiphaino or Thidphuino Ihigucnel, a rich heiress who, if we are to believe the 
traditions of the fourteenth century, foretold future events. The date of 
this marriage is one of tho points of uncertainty in the history of Bertrand.o 

The new king’s first care was to recover tlie mastery of the course of 
the Seine. Mantes and Meulan belonged to the king of Navarre; Bouci- 
cault and Lu Guesclin got possession of them by an act of signal perfidy. 
The two towns hud paid the penalty of all the mischief the Navarrese had clone 
to the Parisians. The citizens had the satisfaction of seeing twenty-eight 
of them hanged in Paris. 

The Navarrese, reinforced by English and Gascons under the captal 
Do Bucli, desired to avenge themselves, and do something to hinder the 
king from going to Rheims. Du Guesclin soon advanced with a consider¬ 
able body of French, Bretons, and also Gascons. The captal retreated 
towards Evroux, and hailed at Cocherel, on an eminence; hut Du Guesclin 
had the address to deprive him of tiro advantage of the ground. He 
sounded a retreat and made a feint of running away. The captal could 
not hinder liis Englishmen from descending to pursue; they were too proud 
to hearken to a Gascon general, though a great lord ancl of tho house of 
Foix. He was, therefore, constrained to obey his soldiers and accompany 
ii. w, — voi., xr. ji 
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them into the plain. Thereupon Du Guesclin wheeled round. The Gas¬ 
cons whom lie had with him appointed thirty of their number to carry off 
the captal from the midst of his men. The other Navarrose leaders were 
Rilled and the battle was won. Won on the 10th of May (1004), it was 
known at ltlieims on the 18th, the coronation day— a fine omen for the now 
royalty. Charles Y gave Du Guesclin sncli a reward as never king before 
him had bestowed: an. establishment on the footing of a prince, the county 
of Longueville, the patrimony of the king of Navarre’s brother. At the 
same tune he beheaded the sire de Saquenville, one of the chief advisers of 
the Navarrese. He dealt no better with the French who woro found in the 
ranks of the companies. Men began to bethink them that brigandage was 
a crime. 

End of the Breton War: Battle of Away (IBGJ, A.n.) 

The war in Brittany ended in the same year. The king of Franco lent 
Charles of Blois Du Guesclin and one thousand lances. The prince of VYales 
sent De Montfort John Clmndos, — the only rival in Europe to the 
fame of Du Guesclin as general and knight,—two hundred lances, and as 
many archers; and with theso were joined several English knights. Mont¬ 
fort and the English were posted on a height, like the prince uf Wales at 
Poitiers. Charles of Blois did not care for that. That devout prince, who 
believed in miracles, and who himself performed them, had refused at the 
siege of Quimper to retreat before a flood. “If it is God’s will,” he said, 
“the tide will do us no harm.” Ho made no more account of tho mountain 
at Auray than of the Hood at Quimpor. Charles of Blois had tho greater 
strength; many Bretons, even, of La Bretagno-Bretonnanto joined him, 
out of hatred doubtless to tho English. Du Guesolin disposed tho army in 
an admirable manner. “Each man-at-arms,” says Froissart,£/ “carried his 
lance straight before him, projecting five feet, and had a small, hard, and 
well-sharpened axe, with a small handle. And thus they advanced in most 
handsome array. They rode so close that you could not have thrown a 
tennis ball among them, but it would have fallen on the points of the lances.” 
John Chandos gazed long on tho French order of battle, “tho which he 
praised mightily within himself.” He could not conceal his sentiments, but 
said, “ So help me God as it is true that there is here llowor of chivalry, 
great sense, and good arrangement.” Chandos had set apart a reserve to 
support each corps that wavered. It was not without difficulty ho prevailed 
on one of his knights to remain in the rear and command that resorvo; 
prayers, and almost tears were necessary to overcome tho feudal prejudice 
that made the front rank be regarded as the oidy post of honour. Du Guoa- 
clin could not have effected the same tiling in tho other army. 

The two adverse claimants fought at the head of their respective forces. 
Tho Bretons were weary of this war, and wished to soo it ended by the 
death of the one or the other. Chandos’ resorvo gavo him tho advantage 
over Du Guesclin, who was unhorsed and taken prisoner. Tho wholo brunt 
of the battle then fell on Charles of Blois; his banner was pulled clown and 
himself slain. The greatest lords of Brittany obstinately hold out, and 
were likewise slain (September 29th, 1304). When the English came, 
with great exultation, and showed Do Montfort his enemy whom they had 
killed, the voice of l 1 reach blood, or perhaps of kindred, awoke within him, 
and tears started from Ms eyes. A haircloth was found under the dead 
man s cuirass. His piety and his good qualities recurred to memory. Ho 
had recommenced the war only in deference to hia wife, whose patrimony 
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Brittany was. This saint was also a mail. ITo made versos and composed 
luis in the intervals between his battles. He had been a lover, too; a bas¬ 
tard of his was lulled by his side, endeavouring to avenge lum. De Mont- 
foi'L got possession of all Lhe strongest places in the country in a few days. 
The children of Charles of Blois were prisoners in England. The king of 
France, who carried no passion into the trade of war, made terms with the 
victor, and induced the widow of Charles of Blois to content herself with 
the county of Pcnthievre, the viscounty of Limoges, and an income of 
10,000 livres. The king did wisely. The essential thing was to hinder 
Brittany from doing homage to the English sovereign. There was every 
probability that, sooner or later, it would, become weary of the protege of 
England.e Peace was concluded on these terms at Gueramle in 1365, and 
Du Guosclin was restored to liberty. 

Peace also was concluded with Charles of Navarro, who was glad to 
accept the city of Montpellier in exchange for the places lie had lost upon 
the Seme, and a period of rest was promised to tho distracted land. 

Du Cfuesclin Lead* the Free Companies into Castile (1366 J n,J 

Hut tho rest was impossible with so many conflicting interests to arrange, 
and such a spirit of unrulo diffused by the recent struggles. Charles the Wise 
looked back with fond regret to the time of the Crusades, and meditated an 
exportation of the thousands of armed moil of all surrounding countries to 
the East. But the Brabantcrs, English, and Saxons were very well satisfied 
with their presont position, and had no desire to distinguish themselves 
against the enemies of the faith, when thoy could livo so comfortably on the 
fat of abbey-lands, and occasionally put a bishop to ransom at home. The 
example of Monlfcrrat, who had saved the pope at Avignon by leading 
the free lances of tho south against the wealth of Milan, occurred also to 
the anxious thoughts of tho king; and just at the moment when he was 
in greatest distress, a circumstance occurred in Spain which gave him the 
wishod-for opportunity. Pedro, known in general hisLory as the Cruel, hut 
recognised in Spanish annals as the Great Justiciar, had offended a great 
proportion of his subjects by Jus relentless executions and harsh behaviour. 
Ho had poisoned Ins wife, a princess of Bourbon, at the instigation of his 
favourite Maria de Padilla, and threatened death to the surviving natural 
children of his father. Of these, Don Henry of Trastamara was the most 
popular and the best; lie fled to France, and implored tho aid of Charles 
against the murderous husband and unpitying brother. Du Gucsclin saw 
the opening. “Sir,” he said, “the free lances are anxious for work, anti will 
gather from all parts if I hoist my banner. Better neighbours will they he 
on the other side of the Pyrenees than on this.” 

Charles adopted the party of tho banished brother, and preparations were 
instantly made. Du Guosclin himself had begum as a leader of free lances, 
and knew their ways. Thirty thousand of them joined him in an incredibly 
short space of time, and lie marched southward down the Phono. The pope 
was as much alarmed as his predecessor had been, and sent out to know the 
object of their approach to Avignon. Bertrand answered with a grim smile, 
“ We are thirty thousand poor Christian pilgrims bound on a crusade against 
the Saracens of Granada, and we want the holy father's absolution, and also 
200,000 livres.” “Touching* the absolution, my son,” replied the nuncio, 
“ you shall have it without fail; but with regard to tire money, that is a dif¬ 
ferent thing.” “Sir,” replied the knight, “there be many here who reck not 
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of absolution, but many who desire the money, for wo make them prudent 
men in spite of themselves.” Their prudence was rewarded with both 
the absolution and coin to the amount of 200,000 livres. They made 
a detour and Avignon was saved. When they reached Toulouse, the object 
of the expedition was for the first time declared to them. Plunder and bat¬ 
tle was all they required, and a deluge of cruelty, courage, and destructive¬ 
ness poured down oil devoted Spain. Pedro was expelled from the throne, 
ami lied to Portugal. Henry was crowned at Burgos with Du Guesclin at 
his side, and was joyously received in the other cities of Castile. 

Both nations now seemed ready for repose, and the triumph of having 
restored an exile and created a king was added to the other glories of the 
French monarch. But the Black Prince held his court at Bordeaux. 
Shortly after his marriage, in 1861, he was created duke of Aquitaine and 
had been living in his dominions since 13(53. Feasts and tournaments were 
celebrated according to the strictest rules of chivalry, and noble ladies 
listened to the songs of troubadours, and the picturosquo narratives of Frois¬ 
sart, and the adventures of fabulous warriors, as their predecessors were said 
to have done in the days of Charlemagne and Arthur. Suddenly the 
dethroned and powerless Pedro threw himself at the feet of the master of the 
lists; and half the stories of kingdoms lost and won by the irresistible sword 
of a single champion immediately rushed to their minds. All the blood of 
knighthood was on fire at the insolence of a people who had rebelled against 
their anointed lord, and Edward of Wales, as bocamo a knight and man 
of honour, -vowed to restore his suppliant to the throne. Crtioy was renewed 
over again in the great field of Navarrete in 1367. Du Guesclin himself fell 
into the enemy’s hands, and all the work of tho free lances was utterly > 
undone. Pedro was king and justiciary in one, and lot looso his royal* 
vengeance on nil the land. Murders, executions, confiscations throw the 
whole kingdom into despair, and tho English bitterly repented of their inter¬ 
ference in behalf of so unchivalrous, unpitying a tyrant. Tho dreadful heats 
of the south came to the support of Henry. Tho English died of fever and 
excess, and discipline became relaxed. The reinstated king declined to pay 
the stipulated rewards; mutiny broke out among tho discontented conquer¬ 
ors ; and in the scorching summer, and amid tlieso disturbances, tho health 
of tho Black Prince began to fail. 

Meantime, Charles tho Wise endeared himself to his subjects by dimin¬ 
ishing their burdens, by encouraging agriculture, and giving greater influ¬ 
ence to tho parliaments he convoked. The contrast was great and striking. 
Conquest in the field was of no avail against tho steady advance of a popu¬ 
larity so justly founded and nobly sustained, as now grew on tho vanquished 
side. The free lances, wlio had joined the prince, if not paid by the treas¬ 
uries of Pedro, must be satisfied by the wealth of their employer. Edward 
returned to Bordeaux with barren laurels, and an oinply exchequer. Tie 
laid fresh burdens on his unhappy subjects in Aquitaine, to pay for tho 
expenses incurred in Castile, and when the population of that trampled prov¬ 
ince compared their position with that of their neighbours under the crown, 
dissatisfaction took a wider range, and thoy complained of tlioir rulers, not 
only as oppressors, but as foreigners. The English, indeed, ovon when tho 
languages were the same, never became acclimated in Franco, and now thoro 
was added the great distinction of a different tongue ; for the Norman por¬ 
tion of the English people had now become so small that English at this timo 
was declared to be the language of law, as it had long been of religion and 
commerce. Anglo-Saxon bowmen, who never spoke a word of French, 
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served in the ranks of the Black Prince, and, of course, offended the nations 
by their brutal contempt for everything they did not understand. The 
prince, therefore, in the midst of fading health, and military disappointment 
perceived that his countrymen were not the masters of the land he claimed 
but were only forcibly encamped on it. ’ 

From England no help was to be had. The king was old, and had fallen 
into the hands of a designing* favourite, Alice Perrers, and her accomplices, 
who ruled him at their will. And nothing 
was wanting to the French monarch in 
these favourable circumstances, but war¬ 
riors who could carry his plans into effect. 

Du Gucsolin was a prisoner at Bordeaux, 
and all the wiser spirits in the court advised 
the prince on no account to let so dangerous 
an enemy go. But Edward was made of 
penetrable stuff; and on one occasion when 
they were in familiar conversation, he said, 
if the captive could collect a hundred thou¬ 
sand francs, lie should be set at large—a 
vast sum. in tlioso days; but the sight of 
Du Guesclin, sword in hand, and released 
from bondage, was worth forty times tho 
amount to the French king*. Tho money 
was sent at once, and Du Guesclin lost no 
time in showing his arm was ns strong and 
his heart as brave as over. A rapid incur¬ 
sion into Spain and tho battle of Montiel 
(■March 14th, 1369) established Henry of 
Trastamara once more upon the throne, and 
freed him from tho rivalry of Pedro, by tho 
death of that ferocious tyrant. He was 
stabbed to the heart by his infuriated 
brother, after a personal struggle which 
lasted a long time. Henry was now un¬ 
disturbed, and attributed his prosperity to 

the favour of tho French lung. He put the , „ _ „ 

r . , P n A A French Knight, End oip the Four- 

Castilian navy at the service or h ranee. tbisnth cewtury 



The Peace of Bretigny is Broken (1368-1369 a.d.) 

Charles was not slow in seeing tho advantage of his position. Strength¬ 
ened by tho gratitude of his new ally, and the general favour of all his sub¬ 
jects, lie spoke in a tone of defiance and majesty to the English prince, which 
sounded strange in his ears within twelve years of the battle of Poitiers. He 
summoned the prince of Wales to appear before his court of peers, as one of 
the feudatovios of tho realm, to answer for high crimes and misdemeanours. 
Edward answered, with much submission, that he would not fail to obey the 
summons, but would bring sixty thousand men along with him—helmet oil head 
and spear in rest. Charles knew too well that this was but a vain boast, for 
the warrior was now too feeble to ride, and advanced in the exorbitance of 
his claims. Edward of England took up the game of brag on behalf of his son, 
and retorted from Windsor by reasserting his claim to the French throne, and 
calling himself, in formal documents, king of England and France once more, 
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War was openly declared, and Charles summoned his states in Paris 
(May 9th, 1869). Never was meeting so unanimous and so sedately firm. 
Taxes were voted, forces were raised, ancl defiance was hurled against tlio 
English both in their island fastness and the hinds the)'- usurped in Franco. 
Tim court of peers, consulted in its turn, declared that King Edward and 
his, not having appeared in answer to these summons, the duchy of Aquitaine 
and other English holdings in France should be and were confiscated. Every 
village, in imitation of the enemy they had loarned to fear, had butts for prac¬ 
tice of the bow; games of manly exertion were encouraged; freedom was 
extended to the serfs, ancl the municipal towns woro enriched with further 
privileges. Du Guesclin returned from the Spanish triumph, and visited 
the Icing. The feeling in favour of illustrious birth was then so strong that, 
though "Charles bad bestowed the highest commands on the Breton soldior, 
they were offices which gave him only a temporary superiority over the foreos 
employed, and implied no permanent pre-einiiienco when pcuco should bo 
restored. But on this occasion a stately assemblage) was called. All the 
princes of the blood, nobles of highest rank, chancellors, judges, warriors, 
were assembled in tlio great h6Lel St. Pol, and Charles gnyo his sword 
to Du Guesclin, and said : “Du Guesclm, take my sword, and use it against 
my enemies. Henceforth you aro constable of Franco.” This was the 
highest dignity a subject could hold, and Bertrand excused himself on ac¬ 
count of Ins humble extraction; but Charles persisted, and the Montmoron- 
cys, and Do Coucys, and Courtenays, and Bourbons, thought tlio sword could 
not be in better wielding, and did obeisance to Sir Borlrand dn Guesclin, 
who was now the foremost man m all the land.?* 

The ."English Invasion (1369-1870 A.D.) 

The English immediately landed at Calais, while tlio Black Princo pre¬ 
pared another attack upon the south. A French army marched to meet 
them, but refused to engage them and retreated as thoy advanced. The 
towns were well fortified, and none was taken $ the expedition was confined 
to useless devastation of the surrounding country. 

In 1370 they returned and the samo programme was repeated. Tlio 
order to refrain from combat was so rigorously observed that at Noyon, 
when one of the enemy’s cavalry climbed the ramparts crying out: “My 
lords, I have come to call on yon; sinoo you do nob condescend to come 
out of your shell, I will come in! ” ho was allowed to depart aaCo and 
sound. Before Rlieims, before Paris, the English encountered the same 
stolidity. From his refuge at St. Pol, whore lie had shut himself up, the 
king could watch the burning of the villages. But tlio brave Olisson him¬ 
self exclaimed: 

“Sire, you have no noed to pit your own men against the so furies ; lot 
them wear themselves out. They will not denvivo you of your heritage with 
all these rubbish-heaps.” 

“ Never was a king of France less given to war,” said Edward III; “ never 
was one who kept me so busy!" Charles Y, in fact, focblo and ailing, 
never hold a lance; ho was vastly more fond of books. lie had the most valu¬ 
able library of the day, 910 volumes caroCully guarded behind iron bars 
in a tower of the Louvre. Ho read the Bible through once every year. IIo 
corresponded with the pope and sent him presents; and again, to quo to 
broissarUo “my lord the king piously marched barefoot in tho procession, 
and inadame the queen also. ’ So good a friend of tho pope, so pious a 
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sovereign, merited tlie allianco of every bishop of the realm; and in fact 
the majority opened to him the gates of their capitals; even those upon 
whom the English most depended, as the bishop of Limoges, comrade of the 
prince of Wales, turned French. 

This last act of treachery exasperated the English. The Blade Prince 
swore by the soul of his father that lie would enter into no other under¬ 
taking until he had made Limoges and the other traitors pay dearly for their 
treason. Having arrived before the city, he had part of the wall torn down, 
and his soldiers plunged through the breach into the streets. The prince 
had himself carried in in his litter. 

“That was a sad scene,” writes Froissart ,0 “where men, women, and 
children dung themselves at his feet, crying, ‘Mercy, gentle prince! ’ But he 
was loo inflamed with excitement to attend. Their pleading went unheard, 
and all were pul to the sword. Never a heart so hard but would have wept 
to have stood in that city of Limoges and witnessed so great slaughter; 
more than throe thousand men, women, and children lost their heads that 
day. And may God receive their souls, for martyrs they truly were.” 

The English grew somewhat calmer at last through their interest in a 
now spectacle: three French cavaliers, with backs to an old wall, contended 
as if in the lists against the duke of Lancaster and the earls of Cambridge 
and Pembroke. The princo of Wales stopped his chariot near by, the better 
to look on ; and ho allowed the three cavaliers to bo recommended to mercy. 
The bishop, the principal author of the treason, ho also spared. This unfor¬ 
tunate exploit was the Black Prince’s last adventure; lie languished for a 
few years, and returned to die in England (1376). 

Tlio English possessed an excellent infantry, archers whose darts pierced 
the host-made cuirasses, and men-at-arms almost worth a regular cavalry by 
their remarkable discipline and their habituation to concerted movement. To 
these Charles could oppose only an immense throng of nobles who, though 
they might bo very bravo, were also totally undisciplined. The part of wis¬ 
dom, therefore, was to avoid oncoimtor with largo bodies; but in the inter¬ 
vals between expeditions ho allowed his men to indulge in skirmishes. Thus 
Du Gucsclin fought at Poni-Valam with Robert Knolles, a redoubtable 
English partisan (1370), and another corps near Chi/.oy in Poitou (1373). 
Chaiulos had been killed during the first campaign. Another leader of 
great renown, the captal Da Bucli, was taken in 1372, near Soubiso. The 
French were nob always beaten back. 

Meanwhile the king had his own battles to fight, and his victories are 
inscribed intact m tlio Jlecueil des Ordonnances. Under date of 1370 we 
read : “ February, 1370, letters according the inhabitants of JRodez the right 
to trade with the on tiro kingdom free of duty on imports. — March, 1370, 
letters to the effect that the inhabitants of Figeac, now on land declaring 
allegiance to Edward, son of the king of England, will not have their goods 
confiscated if they return to French soil; ordinance setting forth privileges 
accorded the city of Monlaulmn. —April, 1370, ordinance setting forth privi¬ 
leges accorded tlio city of Vcrfeil, — May, 1370, letters exempting the city 
of Milhaud from imposts during twenty years, and ordinance of privileges 
accorded the city of Tulle. — June, 1370, ordinance containing privileges 
accorded the inhabitants of the county of Tartas, the cities of Dorat and 
Puy-Miro], — July, 1370, ordinances containing privileges accorded the cities 
of Cahors, Caslrcs, Puy-ln-Roque, Sarlat, Montegrier, and Salvetat.” 

These wore Charles V’s implements of war. Among those cities whose 
doors the royal ordinances failod to open prowled his captains with their 
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stratagems of war, cajoling ancl negotiating. Du Gucsclin treated in secret 
with the inhabitants of Poitiers, who like those of many other towns hud 
remained French at heart, and they allowed him to enter with throe hundred 
lances within their walls (1372). Charles at once granted titles to all those 
who afterwards exercised the functions of mayor or alderman in that city. 

Philip Mansel with one hundred English hold La Rochelle. Ono day 
while dining with the mayor, John Caudouner, ho received a lotter from the 
king of England. The governor, recognising the royal soul, but being i n 
his quality of gentleman unable to read, requested his host to read it for 
him. The mayor read out a message composed by himsolf to the effect that 
on the following day, August 15Lli, 1372, the citizens and the garrison 
should pass in review before the square. As soon as Mansel had drawn his 
men from the chateau, a troop placed in ambush by tlio mayor oceupiod the 
citadel. Du Guesclm was there witii two liimdrod lances, ready to take 
possession in the name of Franco. Soino weeks previously the Castilian 
fleet had destroyed an English fleet before La Rochelle. 

Nevertheless the confident enemy tried again in 1373. Landing at Calais 
with thirty thousand men, the duke of Lancaster set forth to conquer Franco: 
he only crossed it. The journey was prosperous as long as it lay through tho 
rich provinces of the north; but in the poor and meagre central districts 
deprivation and illness were encountered. At Auvorgno not a hor«o 
remained; at Bordeaux only six thousand nion were left; tho cavaliors as 
well as foot soldiers had to beg their bread from door to door. 

Tho English, disgusted with such warfare, remained away tho following 
year; and the year after tliat they demanded a truce, which lasted up to tho 
death of Edward III in 1377. Charles then broke tho truce and struck a 
blow. He fitted out five armies and conquered all Gnionno, while a Cas¬ 
tilian fleet maimed by French troops ravaged tho English counties of Kent 
and Sussex. In 1380 there remained to tho enemy only fivo French towns —. 
Bayonne, Bordeaux, Brest, Cherboui-g, and Citiais. At tho same time 
Charles the Bad was overwhelmed and saved his Pyrenean kingdom only by 
tho ceding of twenty places as a pledge of pcaco (1379). 

LAST YEARS OP CHARLES V AND OP DU 0UJ380LIN 

Tho king of France attempted in Brittany what had served him so wall 
in Guiomie. June 20th, 1378, ho summoned tho duko John IV to appear 
before the court of nobles; the duke not appearing, his Jiof was declared 
forfeit to tho crown. Tho Gascons gave themselves np to Franco. Tho 
Bretons would not hear of tho alliance. Barons, knights, and esquires 
signed at Rennes, April 26th, 1379, an act of confederation that tho citizens 
themselves subscribed. 

John IV, although expelled from the country, was recalled. All the 
Bretons in the service of the king — and there was a great nmnbor of thorn 

abandoned him ; even, those who had previously promised to second his 
projects turned against him. The old Du Guesclin sent him tho constable’s 
sword; and on March 1st, 1380, a treaty of alliance was signed at Wostmin- 
ater between England and Brittany. Again an English army landod at 
Calais under the carl of Buckingham, and again it journeyed with impunity 
acioss the north of France. It had not readied Brittany when Charles V 
died at Vincennes, September 16th, 1380.2 
, Many things had conduced to weaken the health oX tho too thoughtful 
kmg. Dissensions among his brothers renewed in Paris the scones of false- 
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hoocl and partisanship which were going on in London. The influence lie 
possessed over Europe as long as the pope resided in Avignon was taken 
from him, first by the removal of Gregory XI to Rome ; and, in a short time 
after that, the usefulness of the papal chair in his schemes of advancement was 
altogether destroyed by the schism which broke out at the election of the 
next pope. 

France accepted the Frenchman, Clement VII, who resided at Avignon 
as his predecessor had done ; and half the rest of Christendom, including 
England, adhered to his Italian rival. This is the commencement of the 
great schism which afforded such vantage-ground, not only to the enemies 
of priestcraft but of Christianity itself. Charles felt the blow equally as 
Christian and king. While mourning this unhappy event, his grief was 
increased by the fall of the constable. Bertrand was besieging one of the 
strong castles in Auvergne which was rebellious against the royal authority 
and strengthened with an English garrison. Tlio commander had agreed to 
surrender if not relieved within a certain time. Fever, pain, and anxiety 
laid Du Guosclin low ; and when the appointed day came he was lying on 
his bier, and preparations were making to carry him to the grave. The 
governor, true to his word, hauled down the flag of independence, and 
marched out with all his men, head bare and sword drawn, and laid the keys 
of the fortress oil the hero’s coflin. So died the best soldier and truest gentle¬ 
man of France. His last words to bis comrades who bent over his couch were 
these : “ Remember that whenever you are .at war, the churchmen, the women, 
the children, and the poor aro not your enemies.” « 

The modern editors of the works of the sieur Le Fevre give the following 
exaggerated estimate of Du GuescliiFs merits: 

“ Bertrand was the man solected by providence as the instrument by which 
France was to be saved. Such a man deserved to take his place beside the 
kings among tho tombs of St. Denis. He has been compared to Turenne ; 
both bravo and generous, they were like fathers to the men fighting under 
them ; and when they were in want, Turenne sold his silver service for the 
benefit of his troops, as Bertrand sold his lands ; there is some resemblance 
between these two characters, and the parallel might truthfully be carried 
further. But in reviewing the history of the Middle Ages, we find two 
heroes who much more strongly resemble Du Guesclin—Tnncred and 
Richard Cceur do Lion. Examine carefully these three men, Tailored, 
Richard, and Du Guesclin, and you will find the same courage, the same 
boldness, tho same rashness, the same contempt for danger, the same self-abne¬ 
gation in victory ; you will see three men who, on the battle-field, kill men 
as easily as an autumn wind blows down the leaves from the trees, and who, 
on their return to their tents, arc as mild and docile as children ; for them 
there is no intoxication in triumph, they show no pride in the hour of victory; 
their brows are humble, and you would think them unconscious of their own 
groatness. Bertrand du Guesclin swore ‘by God who suffered on the cross 
and rose again the third day ’; Tnncred and Richard swore by the Holy 
Sepulchre, and trusting in the justice of their cause, tho three knights would 
rush on the enemy with as much confidence as if God himself were speaking 
to them and urging them on. Does not the disinterestedness of Du Guesclin 
remind one of Tnncred ? How many knights were fed and paid by them — 
how many times they look off their own cloaks to conceal the poverty of 
some needy nobleman ! Du Guesclin has all tlio characteristics of a hero 
of the Crusades; ho would figure worthily in the Christian Iliad of the poet of 
Sorrento. ”o 
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The entire secret of Charles’ success wag reliance on his people ; and 
perhaps the most valuable portion of this reliance was in the fact that in the 
word “people” ho included the whole population of Franco. This great 
word was not limited, in his interpretation of it, to the taxpaying inhabitants 
of the towns or free labourers on the farms. The vary serfs on the soil were 
fellow-country men of the great successor of St. Louis. His laws had reference 
as often to the interests oE the lowest of his subjects as to the rights of the 
richest cities. He was the first and the last to put anus into the hands of 
the whole nation. Each man had lus bow and quiver of arrows, Ms short 
sword or iron-pointed staff- Ho was openly practised in tho use of them, 
and was taught that it was dishonourable for a Frenchman to bo unable 
to defend his wife and children with his own hands. The experiment 
was so successful against even such generals as Chundos and the Black 
Prince, that it might be expected to continue one of tho standing institutions 
of the kingdom. But these feelings of self-respect were only useful against 
a foreign enemy, and might be dangerous against a domestic master. So, cro 
many years elapsed, tho system was abolished ; the bulls were destroyed, 
the bows and swords withdrawn, for fear the “ small people ” should find 
themselves too powerful; and tho result was — as wc shall seo— Honry V 
of England and the battle of Agincourt. It was not more in tho formation of 
new establishments that Charles showed his wisdom limn in tho purifica¬ 
tion and improvement of the old. The legalism so strongly oneourngod by 
Philip the Fair, as a preservative against the power of tho nobles, had now 
become ail oppression to the people. Tho civil .servants of the crown absorbed 
a vast portion of the taxes they wore employed to raise, and tho paid offices 
about the provincial courts and local parliaments wore innumerable. Ho 
diminished them both in number and amount of salary, and tried to save 
his subjects from the intricacies of technical pleadings, as almost an equal 
evil with the violence of lawless force. Tho only people, indeed, ho could 
not bring within the rules of mercy and justice woro tho lords and gentle¬ 
men, who weie the ornaments of chivalry and the strength of his armies. 
Feudalism, in fact, was dissolving, and chivalry, which was its poolio ideal, 
could not stand the trial of actual war. Knights wero Rtill moro gladiators 
— sometimes more for show than action ; and gontlomon, in our sonso of Lho 
word, were not yet iu existence.^ 
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Fourteenth century Franco was the prey of Annichy, of Civil War, 
of Foreign Invasion, When ono consideis the unhappy reigns of Philip 
of Valois and of .John, tlio captivity of the king, the occupation of 
Franco by tlio English, the insanity of Charles VI, and the crimes of 
Isabella of Bavaria, ono can explain why two centimes separated the 
literary epoch of Franco from that of Italy, — Vili.emain.* 

Ciiakles Y was bul forty-three years of ago when lie died. His death was 
a great misfortune for the country, for his eldest son was only twelve years 
old, and intrusted to the oaro of his three uncles, tlio dukes of Anjou, Bur¬ 
gundy, and Beni, grasping men, each solely preoccupied with one subject— 
tiio first with the kingdom of Naples where Queen Joanna had proclaimed 
lum her successor, tlio second with tlio groat fief of Flanders which lie would 
in time inherit, the third with his pleasures and his wealth. The young 
king, who came to the throne as Charles VI, and who, owing to lus tender 
years, was quite at the mercy of his relatives, had, on liis mother’s side, a 
fourth uncle, tlio duke de Bourbon, an excellent prince bub wholly without 
influence ; and a brother, tlio duke of Orleans. 

During the late king’s last moments, his eldest brother, the dulce of 
Anjou, who by virtno of his title would assume the regency, kept himself 
hidden in an adjacent chamber. Scarcely bad Charles drawn his last breath 
than tlio duke seized the crown jewels, and by threatening the treasurer, 
Savoisj^, with death, got hold of a number of gold and silver ingots which 
luid boen sealed up in the walls of the castle of Melun by masons who had 
immediately been got rid of. Tlio year before, while governor of Languedoc, 
lie had caused an insurrection by lus rapacious acts, and in Montpellier alone 
condemned two hundred citizens to the stake, two hundred to the gallows, 
two hundred to the block, eighteen hundred to the loss of their property, 
and the rosfc of the town to a lino of 600,000 francs. The king modi¬ 
fied theso atrocious sentences and recalled the duke. Unfortunately the 
power of regency belonged to this prince. His brothers, like himself, filled 
their pockets; Burgundy allotted himself the government of Normandy and 
Picardy; Berri, who had already had Berri, Auvergne, and Poitou in 
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appanage, took Languedoc and Aquitaino. Thus a third of tlie realm becamo 
a field for his rapacity. 

A new reign always brings a moment of hope. I ho abolition ol certain 
taxes was demanded, and the duke promised to suppress all those which had 
been instituted since Philip the Fair. He might as well have promised to 
renounce the government of Franco ; the regent did not know how to keep 
his word. One day a mounted crier appeared in the public squaro, ancl 
announced that the king’s silver plate had been stolen, promising a large 
reward to whoever recovered it. When a crowd had gathered to discuss the 
news, iie cried that the next day a new tax would bo levied on all mer¬ 
chandise sold, and galloped away at Ml speed. 

The next day, in truth, which was the lirafc of March, 1382, tax-gatherers 
appeared in the market-place and demanded a tax on a bit of cross which 
laid just been sold by an old woman. A furious riot at onco broke out. 
The rebels rushed to the Holel-de-Villo and the arsenal, and armed them¬ 
selves with new mallets that had been stored up thoro in view of an attack 
from the English. These maillotins were, for tho moment, masters of tho 
situation ; then, as in all popular riots of this time, fury gavo way to terror 
and discouragement. The princes, who took tho lmittor in hand, oxoouted 
in secret the most seditious and imposed on others the most ruinous lines, 
with the proceeds of which the duko of Anjou departed for Italy. Hut tho 
new tax was withdrawn and the leaders of Uio riot woro punished secrotly. 
The Parisian rising had meantime spread to lloucn, Uhoims, Chalons, Troyes, 
and Orleans, where it formed the nucleus of two other revolutionary move¬ 
ments—one in the north in Flanders, the other in tho south in Languedoc. 

The duke of Berri had scarcely appeared in his provineo of Languedoo 
when trouble broke out. The pope interfered and put an end to it, but tho 
pope could not stop the executions and cruellies of tho governing princo. 
The peasants despoiled of everything by the soldiers commenced a sort of 
jacquerie (peasant revolt). They took refuge in tho mountains, especially 
on the slopes of the Cevennos and thence, organised into armed bands, 
rushed down upon the nobles and wealthy inhabitants, giving no quarter to 
those whose hands were not callous with toil. They were called tho tuchim. 
Affairs in Flanders were still more serious. 


WAlt IN PLAN!)EltS : BATTLE OP JIOOSEBBKIQ (1382 A.D.) 

The Flemings had rebelled, in tlio preceding reign, against their Froncli 
count who amused himself with violating the municipal franchises of tho 
country. Peter Dubois and Philip van Arlevoldo, son of the famous browor, 
had led with success the insurrection of the “ chaperons bhuuis ” (white- 
caps), ancl at the battle of Bruges (May 3rd, 1382') had overturned the last 
hopes of Count Louis. Philip van Arlevoldo pushed tho insurrection with 
the same boldness and in the same manner as bis fathor. Plenipotentiaries 
from Ghent, Ypres, and Bruges %vero sent to Richard II of England, offering 
to recognise him as king of Fiance if ho would como to their aid. For a 
quarter of a century the breath of revolt had boon blowing over tho middle 
classes throughout ^Europe— tho enterprise of lliom/a at Home, Wat Tyler 
in England, then Etienne Marcel and now tlm “ Jacques,” tho “ maillotins,” 
the “111011108,’* and the “white-caps”! Insurrection, smoLhorod in one 
place, broke out afresh in another, and it was to be feared, as Froissart« says, 
“that all nobility and refinement would bo dead ancl lost in France as well 
as in many other countries.” 
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Ono day while the dukes of Burgundy and Bern were discussing together 
the dangers of the situation and the necessity for intervention in Flanders, 
and of striking at the roots of the spirit of revolt and liberty, the young king 
entered, with a hawk on Ins fist. “Well, my dear uncles,” said lie, “and 
what arc you talking about in such solemn council 7 ” “ All, monseigneur,” 
replied Bern, “here is my brother of Burgundy who complains of the people 
in Flanders where the wretches have turned their lord and nobles out of their 
heritage. They have a leader who calls himself Artevelde, a true English¬ 
man for courage, who has besieged a crowd of nobles in Oudenarde, and 
swears he will never leave and will have his will with those in the town unless 
your power relieve them. ” “ By my faith,” rejoined the kiug, “ I have a great 
desire to help them. For God’s sake, let us go there. I want nothing more 
than to arm myself, for I have never yet been armed, and if I wish to reign 
with power and honour, must I not learn the use of arms ? ” And he was 
anxious to set out that day or tho next. 

A great army was soon ready. At its approach all tho Flemish towns 
made submission and tho people of Ghent had now no resource but to win a 
great battle by throwing themselves upon tho enemy with the impetuosity of 
tho boar, as they had done at Bruges and as they now tried to do at Roosc- 
boke, November 27th, 1382. They were tied one to the other, so as to make 
it impossible to retreat, and advanced in a single battalion. This manoeuvre 
had been successful at Bruges against a much smaller number. But this 
time the wings of the great French army folded upon them, and, assailed on 
its side, tho battalion was helpless. The lances of the cavalry carried much 
farther than tho short Flemish spears, and the latter could not reach the 
enemy which was attacking them. Disorder soon reigned supremo in the 
little cohort surrounded on all sides. 

“ The men-at-arms,” says Froissart,c “ knocked down the Flemings with 
all their might. They had well-sharpened battle-axes, with which they cut 
through helmets and disbrained heads j others gave such blows with leaden 
maces that nothing could -withstand them. Scarcely were the Flemings over¬ 
thrown when pillagers advanced, who, mixing with the men-at-arms, made use 
of the large knives they carried, and finished slaying whoever fell into their 
hands, without more meroy than if they had been so many dogs. There was 
a large and high mound of the Flemings who were slain; and never was there 
so littlo blood spilt at so great a battle where such numbers were killed.” 
Twenty-six thousand dead remained upon the field and among them the 
whole battalion of Ghent, including Artevelde. Flanders was nob laid low 
by this defeat, for Ghent hold out for two years move. But the nobles had 
avenged the shame of their defeat at Courtrai; and to efface even the mem¬ 
ory of it, on leaving the town which had lodged them for a fortnight but 
where they had found, hanging in the churches, the golden spurs of the 
knights killed in 1302, they gave it to tho flames after ransacking it. On 
his own account the duke of Burgundy took down from the cathedral a mag¬ 
nificent clock with figures which lie removed to Dijon and set up in the south 
transept of tho church of Notre Dame, It is still there. 

INSURRECTIONS IN PARIS AND ROUEN 

The Paris riots, quite as much as the rising at Ghent, had been put down 
at Roosebeke. The Parisians realised that nothing more would be tolerated 
from them, but hoped nevertheless by showing their strength that nothing 
would be attempted. So they set out to meet the king to the number of 
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twenty thousand armed men, who drew up in line of battle beneath Urn 
heights of Montmartre. At this sight the nobles said to themselves : “ Look 
at the fine labble and its insolence. Why didn’t they come with our army 
to serve the king in Flanders? They kept well out of it, and instead of 
ringing the bells to celebrate our victories, they dare to show themselves in 

arms before their lord. ” t , n , , 

Heralds came forward who asked the Parisians; “ Where are your loaders ? 
Wliich of you me captains ? ” The Parisians replied, “ Wo have none other 

than the king and liis nobles. ” The hoi aids 
then demanded whether the constable and 
four barons would bo allowed to enter in 
safety. “Ah, you laugh at us,” rotuniod 
the Parisians ; “ go, tolL thorn that wo avo 
ready to receive thou* commands,” Tlio con¬ 
stable then confronted thorn. “Well, men 
of Paris,” lio said, “ who lias made you come 
out thus from the city ? You look as though 
you would fight your lord the king.” “lYly 
lord,” they replied, “wo luvu no such wish 
and we never had; we only wish to show the 
king the power of his fair city of Paris, ll.o 
is very young and does not know what wo 
could do for him should ho over need us.” 
“Well said,” retorted the constable, “but 
the king for this once docs not wish to see 
you thus. If you would that lio enter 
your city, go back to your lionios and lay 
aside your arms.” They obeyed (1888'). 

The next day the king arrived. The 
gates woro all wide open ; but lie wished to 
Chirm's Vi enter through a broach and had a section 

(from nu oia 1’iendi piint) knocked out. Thcnho nuido liis way through 

the streets, hclmeLod, lance in hand, with the 
most terrible air his young person could assume. Executions began at once; 
fust those of the city’s liberties. They took away its fiunohinos, its elec¬ 
tive magistrates, provost, aldermen, clerk, syndic, oonluxuniH, and tUhmg- 
menj they suppressed the people’s masterships,corporations,and hrothevlvoods; 
they deprived them of their arms and of the chains that matlo the streets 
safe. Then followed executions of persons; thoy arrested, made summary 
investigation, and finished by killing. Three hundred of the richest bour¬ 
geoisie weie drowned, hanged, or decapitated with scarcely a form of trial. 
Noteworthy were the deaths of Nicholas lo Flam and, one of those who fol¬ 
lowed Etienne Marcel the day of tlio slaying of the two marshals, twonty-six 
years before, and of John Desmarets, avocat-gSndral in tlio purKumont, one 
of the negotiators of the Peace of Brctigny, and who was worn out in vain 
efforts between the two parlies, liis trial was iniquitous and his death 
touching. “When Desmarets,” says the monk of St. Donis,d “arrived at 
the place of execution, ‘ Ask mercy of the king, Master John,’ the people 
cried, ‘that he may forgive your crimes.’ The old man turned to them and 
implied, ‘Loyally and well did I servo King Philip his great-grandfather. 
King John, and King Charles, his father 5 never had tlioso kings anything to 
reproach 111 c with ; and this one would reproach me neither,, had ho the ago 
and knowledge of a grown man. I do not beliovo him responsible in tlio 
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least for tins judgment. I lmve done nothing to ask mercy of him. It is 
God alone from whom I must ask it and I pray lnm to pardon my sins.’ ” 

Tho bourgeoisie were brought together and read a long list of their mis¬ 
deeds, with the punishments they deserved. At tho moment when terror 
was at its height the two uncles of the king threw themselves at his feet and 
begged for pity. He lot himself be influenced, and announced through his 
chancellor that he would change the punishments into fines. “ This was,” says 
Mezeray,e “the true reason for this coup cle thSdtre !” Paris did not get 
off on less than 400,000 francs, worth to-day about 20,000,000; at Rouen, 
Rheims, Troyes, Chalons, Orleans, Sens, in Auvergne and Languedoc, the 
same proceedings took place, especially tho enormous fines. “ And this all 
went,” says Froissart,c “to the profit of the duke of Berri and the duke of 
Burgundy, for tho young kiug was in their power I ” This blow fell upon 
the bourgeoisie more disastrously than that of 1859, because the government 
was then in the hands of an intelligent man who checked the feudal reac¬ 
tion ; in 1383 the princes gave themselves a free hand. The upper middle 
class was decimated and ruined ; and when, after thirty years, public griev¬ 
ances caused them to essay another revolution, they were in no condition 
to assume its control and left it to violent men, who drenched Paris with 
blood. 

In 1384 the count of Flanders died and the duke of Burgundy, his son- 
in-law, inherited his vast dominions. In 1369 Charles Y, in order to facili¬ 
tate tho marriage of his brother the duke of Burgundy with the heiress of 
the county of Flanders, had abandoned French Flanders to him. But at the 
same time the king exacted an agreement from his brother, that the donation 
would be restored on the death of the hitter’s father-in-law, Louis cle Male. 
But the count of Flanders survived tho king, and Philip tho Bold easily 
obtained from Charles VI tho remission of his promise. Henceforth the 
house of Burgundy wi)l turn all its affection towards these rich provinces, 
and as it finds means for aggrandisement in this direction at the expense of 
the petty German princes, it will forget little by little both the stook from 
which it came, and the France which began its greatness. 

The following year was employed in immense preparations for an invasion 
of England. They collected, says Froissart, enough ships to make a bridge 
from Calais to Dover; there wero fourteen hundred of them. They built a 
whole town of wood, which could be taken apart, piece by piece, in order to 
take an entrenched camp with them. But tlioy let the proper moment for 
crossing over pass, and the project had to be given up, but not until enor¬ 
mous sums had been squandered. Another expedition against the dulce of 
Geldorland who, for the price of a pension of X400 from England, bade 
defiance to the king of France, cost still more, and came to nothing (1888). 

THE KING ASSUMES THE ItULE (1388 A.D,) 

The voice of public opinion was still very feeble, but it could be beard. 
On tho return from the sad war in Germany, the king called a general 
council in the hall of the palace of the archbishop of Rheims, and demanded 
of those present, in virtue of tho obedience they owed him, their advice on 
the conduct of public affairs. Peter de Montaigu, cardinal of Laon, took tlie 
floor, and praising the king’s good qualities, exhorted him to begin the exer¬ 
cise of his absolute power by taking under his own control and direction 
the ministry of war and his own household, talcing counsel from no one. 
Others supported the cardinal’s advice; Charles declared himself determined 
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to follow it and thanked his uncles for the good offices they lmd rendered 
him. The king had scarcely left Iiheims when the cardinal of Laon died by 

^ 01 The former counsellors of Charles V, tho “small fry,” the marmousets as 
the great lords duhbed them in disdain, Olivier do Clisson, Bureau do la 
Itiviere, Le Begue do Vilaincs, John do Novian, and John do Montaigu, 
reassumed, as ministers of state, tho direction of affairs. The new adminis¬ 
tration was wise and economical, and stood for internal order and foreign 
peace, but through it the king only became tho moro prodigal; having no 
longer the pleasures and distractions of war, thoso of the feto and tourney 
became necessary to Ium, and these diversions now never ceased.& 

Prodigious sums were needed for tho “incomparable ” fetes in which 
Charles VI gloried, and which attracted to Paris tho flower of tho knights 
and noble ladies of all Christendom. This vast concourse of strangers, the 
stir, tho joyful tumult, tho dazzling shows intoxicated tho young nobility 
and even the people of Paris; the Parisians had their share of tho ruin of 
gold and recovered in one way what was taken from them in another. In 
tho first days of May, 1389, the most magmlicont tournament which had 
ever been seen was held at St. Denis on Urn occasion of the knighting of tho 
two sons of the late duke Louis of Anjou, the oldest of whom, Louis II, 
duke of Anjou and count of Provence, was preparing to set out to assert his 
claims to the kingdom of Naples against tho heir of Charles of Durazzo. 
Charles VI had endeavoured to realise tho most brilliant descriptions of the 
romances and to present to tho feudal world a complolo typo of ohivalric 
splendours. The ceremonial of initiation to tho “holy order of chivalry,” 
winch hacl almost fallen into disuse since tho adoption of tho custom of con¬ 
ferring the order on the field of battle, was reproduced with scrupulous 
exactness. 

In a neighbouring field tho lists had been prepared, surrounded with 
wooden galleries for the ladies; and in the great court of tho abbey a 
banquet hall had been constructed 192 foot long by 3G wide and hung 
throughout with tapestries of silk and gold. Tho first day of tho tourna¬ 
ment twenty-two liiuglits in grecu and gold armour were conducted into 
the lists to the sound of music, by twenty-two fair ladies similarly attired 
and mounted on elegant palfreys; each gavo her knight a ribbon of her own 
colours. The contests lasted all day; tlion tho company proceeded from 
the enclosure to the festival hall and after tho supper tho ladies awardod 
the prize to tho two who had done Hie best. Tho rest of the night was 
passed in dances and caroles 1 and in “pastimes” of a loss innocent kind. 
The fete lasted three days and three nights — nights of orgy and delirium 
which rendered the venerable cloisters of St. Denis the witnesses of many 
voluptuous mysteries and which must have strangely scandalised tho chaste 
shade of St. Louis in the depths of its tomb. 

Tho jousts and balls were succeeded by a ceremony of a sterner character 
but equally sumptuous: the young king loved to vary his emotions and his 
shows. He had been seized with “a great love” for tho memory of Bertrand 
du Guesclin, a feeling which was shared, by tho whole nation : although nine 
years had passed since the death of that great captain, and though Olmrlos V 
had honoured him with a splendid funeral, Charles Vl insisted on roeolo- 
brating the obsequies of Messire Bertrand in presence of all tho 1'Tonoh and 
foreign nobility whom the tournament had brought together. 

f 1 This old French word denoted either a song or a particular hind of tlaneo.] 
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The fetes of St. Denis had not satiated Charles VI ; lie remembered that 
the queen liis wife had not yet been crowned: this was a fino occasion to 
indulge in fresh magnificences. He resolved to have Isabella anointed at 
Paris, and to compensate himself for the paucity of ceremonial which had been 
accorded to the queen’s first entry into the capital. lie notified his inten¬ 
tion “ to those of Paris,” in order that they might be prepared, and charged 
the old queen, Blanche of Navarre, widow of Philip of Valois, to arrange the 
ceremony. Accordingly Blanche ordered the Chronicles of tit. Denis to be 
examined for everything which they reported concerning the anointing of 
queens in olden tunes. Froissart c and the monk of St. Denisd have vied 
with one another in describing the queen’s procession which arrived before 
St. Denis the 22nd of August, 1389, with all the princesses, some in painted 
and gilded litters, others on palfreys marvellously caparisoned. The Icing’s 
uncles, who sought every opportunity to approach the supreme power, had 
presented themselves at court with their families; the dulces and all the 
great nobles escorted the litters which entered Paris to tlie sound of a thou¬ 
sand instruments and between two rows of horsemen clad, some in scarlet 
silk, others in green silk: they were on the one side the members of the 
king’s household, on the other twelve hundred citizens of Paris led by 
the provost of the merchants. Across the whole of the rue St. Denis and the 
Grand Pont (the Pont au Change) were hung draperies of silk, camlet, and 
cendal (taffetas), which “ shut out the sky ” ; all the houses were hung with 
silks and tapestries of a high warp and the windows were crowded with 
women adorned with drosses of brilliant materials and with gold necklaces. 
Fountains of milk and perfumed wine flowed at the street corners, and beau¬ 
tiful young girls offered the passers-by to drink from golden goblets. At 
the Porto St. Denis, at the moiltier (monastery) of the Trinity, at the second 
Porte St. Denis or Painters’ Gale (Porte aux Poinlres), at the church of St. 
Jacques de l’Hopital, at the Grand Cliatelet, platforms, wooden castles, and 
richly ornamented theatres had boon erected ; one represented God in his 
paradise and the starry heavens filled with angels who sang “very melodi¬ 
ously ” and congratulated in rhyme “ the lady enclosed amongst fleurs-de- 
lis''; another “showed "the king of France and his twelve peers, King 
Richard Cceur do Lion, and King Suladin with his Saracens. A rope had 
been stretohed from one of the towers of Notro Dame to tlio Pont au 
Change: as the queen passed the bridge a man dressed as an angel, seated 
on tins rope, descended from the towers of Notre Dame, passed through an 
opening in the awning which covered the bridge, placed “ a beautiful 
wreath ” on the queen’s head, and “ was drawn up again through the said 
opening as if he were returning to heaven.” 

The procession presented itself before Notro Dame, whence it returned 
to the Palais, and the next day the queen was anointed and crowned in the 
Sainto-Chapello, by the archbishop of Ilouen. The descriptions of the ban¬ 
quets which took place at the “ marble table ” in the great ball of the Palais, 
and of tlio jousts at tlio Hotel St. Pol are to be found in Froissart. 0 The 
king had adopted a golden sun with rays as liis device: he was one of the 
victors in the jousts. The rich presents of the city of Paris to the queen 
and the duchess of Touraino, tlie king’s sister-in-law, contributed to pay for 
the gaiety of the court; the Parisians offered tlio princesses gold and silver 
plate to the valuo of sixty thousand crowns: they doubtless calculated on 
being repaid for this munificence by a large diminution of the taxes ; hut 
their expectation was cruelly deceived. The king left Paris a few days 
later, and as a farewell to liis people left an increase of the gabelle and an 
ir, >v, — vor., xi, m ■ 
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ordinance which prohibited, under pain o£ death, tho uso of silver coins of 
twelve and four deniers which had been in circulation since tho reign of tho 
late Icing'. / 


HATRED Off THE NOBLES ffOIt TIIE MINISTRY (1389-1302 A.IX) 


The ministry attempted to combat this state of affairs or at least to 
extenuate its disastrous effects. It economised in stale expenditure to nialce 
up for the king's extravagance, and the state was tho gainer by the arrange¬ 
ment. 

The ministers gave Paris back its provost and conferred upon the bour¬ 
geoisie the right to aoquire fiefs, as though they were nobles, and deprived tho 

duke of Bom of his government in Lam 
<sv/A gucdoc, where four hundred thousand in- 

j)Wi\ habitants had lied into Aragon. Not being 

\ able to indict further punishment oil Born, 

ifcm |\ tlicy caused his treasurer Bolisao to 1)0 put 

. -r\ / to death. This Bolisao hud morited the 

^ ' hale °f all by his exactions. But they did 

^ nofc ^ ar0 culK lcmn him as an embezzler, 

'* Ijl ^ since the duko of Born had authorised all 

'. Ins acts and it was on the duke himself that 

') - 0 ^ ie complaints of tho people should have 

imS % *'- * fallen. Bo they laid a trap for Bolisao, by 

bRS advising him to declare heretical opinions, 

Efi r ' ! x for which lie would bo summoned to ocolc- 

. -ffiJS-d-''*siastical jurisdiction which would oxculpate 
u''f ffllm 1 ll * ^ him. TJio accused man followed this advice 
ai1 ^ ^ U -' n ^ ^ or u horotio instead 

if mmk -»— Tho “small fry " ruled the kingdom 

hi( " for four years. Pour years in which tho 

fiIP Icing's uncles and the groat nobles had 

f ||') ''fiM to keep their hands off tho management 

of affairs, and longed for an opportunity 
-f 0 get buck into power. Finally an 

Angevin nobleman, Peter do Craon, 
Costume in tub Reion of Cnaiu.k'i vi mortal enemy of tlie loader of tho mai’- 

mousets, tho constable Olivier do Olis- 
son, placed his personal hatred at the service of tho aristocracy's political 
resentment. 


On June 13th, 1392, at tho close of a futo given at tho Hotel St. Pol, tho 
constable lingered a litllo to take leave of the king and the duko of Orleans, 
and then with eight attendants, two carrying torches, made his way towards 
the rue Ste. Catherine. Here Peter do Craon was waiting for him, with 
forty mounted brigands, scarcely a half dozen of whom knew what was 
expected of them. When Clisson appeared, Onion's men threw thoinselves 
on lus attendants and extinguished their torches. Clisson at first thought 
it a joke of the duke of Orleans, whom ho supposed to luivo followed 
mm. “ My lord,” lie said, “you are young, wo must pardon you. Those 
are the pranks of youth." But Peter de Craon cried, “Dio, die, Olis- 
son; here you shall die.” “Who ait thou," asked Clisson, “who spcakosl 
such words, “I am Peter de Craon, your onemy. You have many times 
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provoked me, and shall here pay for it. Forward,” he called to liis men, 
“ I have him whom I wauled and will have.” The constable tried to defend 
himself but was soon wounded and thrown from his horse. In falling, his 
head came against tho unlatchod door of a bake-shop, which gave way. This 
saved him. The assassins thought him dead; they had, moreover, recognised 
the constable, and fearful of having attacked so powerful a personage, they 
fled with Craon to his cnstlo of Sable in Maine. 

The news of the outrage was brought to the king as lie was preparing for 
bed. He called his guard, had torches lighted and went to the bake-shop 
where Clisson was beginning to recover consciousness, “ Constable,” said 
tho king, u liow do you icol?" “’Weak and poorly, sire.” “And who 
brought you to this pass?’’ “Peter de Craon, sire, and his accomplices, 
treacherously and with no winning.” “ Constable, nothing will be paid more 
dearly or amends made for than this tiling.” 

Peter de Craon, who no longer felt himself safe in the castle of Sable, 
sought refuge with the duke of Burgundy, who, called upon to deliver up 
the rascal, caused him to bo hid and replied that lie know nothing whatever 
of him. Charles immediately collected an army, swearing to take no rest 
until lie had punished this rebellion. Tho dukes of Burgundy and Berri 
endeavoured to block this enterprise. Their hatred towards Clisson had 
grown since they learned lie possessed great wealth. The constable, believ¬ 
ing himself about to die, had made his will, and besides his fiefs and heritage 
ho had disposed of 1,700,000 francs’ worth of personal property. But the king- 
paid no heed to the delays and bad will of his uncles and to the fears which 
Ins physicians expressed for his health. He led his army as far as Le Mans. 

Tins KINO GOES MAD : TUB PRINCES RETURN TO POWER (1392 A.D.) 

It was the middle of summer, during tho prolonged August heat. As the 
king was crossing tho forest, a man dressed all in white seized his bridle and 
cried, “Stop, noble king, go no further, thou ait betrayed” This sudden 
apparition startled the king greatly; a little farther on the page who carried 
the royal lance nodded in tlio saddle. The lance fell and struck a shield n 
resounding blow. At the sound of arms tho king trembled, drew his sword 
and cried, “ Quick, quick, upon the traitors ! ” He thrust liis naked sword 
at his biotlier the duke of Orleans, who barely avoided it. One of liis knights 
finally had to seize him from behind. They disarmed him. He no longer 
knew anyone. 

The idng was mad. Some said it was sorcery, but the king himself was 
to blame. Possessor at twelve years of ago of that unlimited power which 
is often the undoing of the strongest characters, lie was at twenty-four worn 
out with every pleasure and emoLion in the range of human experience from 
debauch to battle-field. His constitution was mined, liis mind shaken ; a 
violent shock had deranged everything. 

AVVien it was hinted that the king was the victim of poison or sorcery, 
“No,” exclaimed the duke of Berri, “he is neither poisoned nor bewitched, 
except by bad advice.” These words sealed the fate of the marmousets. 
A few days later Clisson demanded of the duke of Burgundy the pay of 
tho knights who had accompanied the Icing on liis last expedition. The 
duke looked him through and through, and said, “ Clisson, you need not 
trouble yourself about the affairs of the kingdom, for without your help 
it will be well governed. It was an evil da}' for the realm when you first 
meddled with it. How the devil have you got so much money, that you 
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Avere recently able to will away 1,700,000 francs? Neither his majesty, my 
brother Bern, nor I with all our present power have been able to acquire so 
much. Leave my presence and let me never soo you again, for were it not 
for my honour I would put your other eyo out.” Clisson hastened to tho safety 
of his castle in Brittany, while parliament declared him guilty of extortion, 
and banished him from the country, imposing a fine of 100,000 silver marks. 
The sire do Montaigu, warned by this experience, sought refuge at Avignon. 
Bureau de la Rividre, the sire cle Novian, and Lo Begue do Vilaines were 
arrested and imprisoned in the Chateau St. Antonio (the Bastille). 

The king’s uncles came again into full possession of tho g'ovornment: 
what would they do? They signed a twenty-eight years’ truce with England 
in 1305 and gave King Richard II the infant princess Isabella, Charles Vi’s 
daughter, in marriage. But four years later (1390) the English deposed 
and afterwards, it is said, strangled their king, and this valuable alliance 
was broken.^ 

The signing of the truce of 1395 was a real assurance of poaee in Franco, 
even in Brittany, whore Clisson, banished to his fiefs, had armed his vassals 
at once and attacked John de Montfort. But the duke of Burgundy ap¬ 
peared in person at Anceuis, mediated botweon the two parties, and nnido 
them in January, 1395, sign a reciprocal promise to lay down their arms. 
Shortly after this John IY attended the meeting of Charles VJ and Richard 
II at Guinea (where the truce was arranged) ami obtained from tho English 
the restitution of Brest which had only been pledged Lo them. 

With peace thus restored Franco was now able to occupy hersolf moro 
particularly with the great questions then agitating all Europe : that of the 
papal schism of which all Christendom was longing for tho end, and that 
of the crusade—or rather the barrier which it was fo\t roust he utRm\ against 
the conquests of the Ottoman Turks in the European provinces of tho (frock 
empire.*/ 

Forty years before the Ottoman Turks had crossed tho Bosporus, taken 
Aclrianople and a portion of the Danube valley. Now they were threatening 
Hungary. A crusade was therefore resolved upon, and put undo]' tho direc¬ 
tion of a young man of twenty-four, John, count of Novel's, who hitor became 
the famous duke of Burgundy (John tho Fearless). Young and old, equally 
short-sighted, gaily descended the Danube, talcing tho whole matter us a 
pleasure excursion. When they arrived at Nioopolis, King Sigismund of 
Hungary advised them to meet the advance troops of tho enemy with his 
Hungarian foot-soldiers and light cavalry, and to reserve tho knights for 
the real Ottoman army which would appear afterwards. But no one was 
willing to forego the honour of striking tho (list blow. So all opposed them¬ 
selves to the advance-guard, threw themselves upon tho first enemy who 
appealed, and arrived exhausted and in disordor at the top of a hill whore 
they were received by the redoubtable janissaries which A mum had just 
organised, and who made short work of tho breathless, disordered troops. 
It was said that Bajazet put ten thousand captives 1 to death in his own pres¬ 
ence, saving only from the massacre tho count of Novors and twenty-four 
nobles whom he ransomed (139G).fr Consternation was universal throughout 
France, especially in Burgundy. Duke Philip strangely abused the obliga¬ 
tions of feudalism which compelled vassals to ransom a captive lord or his 
son and raised as much from his vassals as from the royal treasury, more 
than double the 200,000 ducats which Bajazot demanded for tho freedom of 
his captives./ 


1 Doubtless 4 monkish exaggeration, 
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DOMESTIC TROUBLES ANI) SCANDALS 

The government of the aristocracy was not fortunate : its acts were dis¬ 
crediting it abroad ; its quarrels were weakening it at home. 

Isabella of Bavaria was but fifteen years old when she came from Ger¬ 
many to wed Charles YI. Without parents, without a guide in the midst 
of a corrupted court, she learned its morals quicker than she learned its 
tongue, and she lived solely for luxury and pleasure. Years did not render 
her conduct more circumspect, or her thoughts more serious. From pleasure 
she descended to debauchery. Charged after the king’s affliction with the 
keeping of his person, she used the authority obtained through the melan¬ 
choly situation of her husband to satisfy her passions, her vices, and her 
vengeances. It will soon be seen how fatal this foreign queen was to France. 

The duke of Burgundy, Philip the Bold, kept the sovereign authority 
until his death ill 1404. His son, John the Fearless, wished to receive, with 
his heritage, his father’s influence in the government, but the duke of Or¬ 
leans, the king’s brother, all powerful with the queen —muster, through her, 
of the king and the dauphin; chief of the nobility, and brilliant knight him¬ 
self ■—had no intention of renouncing’ the power to anyone. So there soon 
sprang up, between John the Fearless and Orleans, a rivalry that threatened 
to become civil war right in the midst of Paris. Each collected his arms 
and fortified his palace; they were about to fight when the aged duke of 
Berri interposed. Tie brought Burgundy to the bedside of Orleans who was 
lying ill and made the two men embrace and talk and take food together. 
This reconciliation took place November the 20th, 1407; on the 23rd Louis 
of Orleans fell, assassinated by John the Fearless. 

For more than four months, the duko had been planning this murder. 
He had bought, in the city, a house for the ostensible purpose of storing 
wine, corn, and other provisions, but really concealed in it seventeen hired 
assassins. This house, situated in the rue Yieillo du Temple, near the Porte 
Barbette, lay in the jgatli of the duke of Orleans while returning from the 
king’s residence to Ins own palace. Wednesday, the 28rd of November, at 
eight in the evening, ilio duko of Orleans left the Hotel Montaigu on mule- 
back. The night was very dark, and lie was accompanied only by two 
equerries mounted oil one horse and four foot attendants carrying torches. 
Although it was not late, all the shops were closed. The duke, keeping a 
little behind his people, was singing softly to himself and toying with his 
glove when suddenly the assassins, concealed by the corner of a house, 
rushed upon him crying, “ Die 1 Dio! ” 

“I am the duke of Orleans,” the duko shouted. “Then we want you,” 
they replied, striking him. A page tried to covor the prince with his body 
and was killed. A woman who witnessed the affair from a window screamed 
murder, One of the assassins called to her, “Shut up, wretch.” Then by 
the light of the torches she saw come out of the duke of Burgundy’s 
recently bought house, a large man with a rod hat over his eyes, who, with 
a lantern, looked to see that there had been no slip as in the ca.se of the con¬ 
stable De Clisson, But this time the murderers had well earned their wage. 
The body was literally hacked to pieces; the right arm was cut in two, the 
sovered left wrist was thrown to one side, the skull split from ear to ear, and 
the brains scattered on the pavement. At this the man in the red hat said to 
the others, “Put out your lights and let us go, he is dead.” They put their 
torches back into the house they had occupied, strewed caltrops behind them 
to prevent pursuit, and retired to the Hotel d 5 Artois in the rue Mauconseil. 
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The next clay John the Fearless went, like all the princes, to see the 
corpse, and sprinkled it with holy water, at the church of the Blancs-Man- 
teaux. “Never,” he sail, at sight of the dead, “has so foul a murder been 
committed in this realm.” Ho wept at the funeral and held a corner of the 
pall. Some days later, however, when the provost of Paris announced in 
the council that he would make every effort to find the assassins if they would 
n-ive him permission to search the palaces of Lhe princes, John the Fearless 
became confused and grew pale. Then it was lie drew aside the duke of 
Berri ancl the king of Sicily, “I did it,” he whispered, “the devil tempted 
me.” This slate of mind soon passed, and the duke of Burgundy resolved 
to admit and justify liis crime. In fact the nexl.day lie boldly appeared at 
the council of the princes, but his uncle Berri met him at the door and said, 
“My good nephew, don’t come in this time. I don’t want you here.” Tho 
thought came to the guilty man that perhaps they wore going' to arrest him, 
and he fled at once to his possessions in Flanders. From thoro lie proclaimed, 
preached, and wrote to the world that he had but forestalled an ambush of 
the duke of Orleans. A Franciscan monk, the learned John Petit, was tho 
following year charged with the proof in twolvo argumcnl«, in honour of 
the twelve Apostles, that if the duke was killed it was for the glory of God, 
since lie was a heretic; for the good of tho king, since ho wished to usurp the 
throne, and for the public welfare, since the state was rid of a tyrant. 

To this strange apology for the murder, from tho pon of a monk, Bur¬ 
gundy added a bloody victory.& An insurrection, of tho ponplo ol’ Li ego 
against their bishop, a creaturo of tho duke, called the latter from Paris. 
His influence had caused John, a younger brother of the house of Bavaria, 
to be elected bishop; John took deacon’s orders to entitlo 3iim to assumo tlio 
episcopal sovereignty, but lie refused to be priosted, preferring the Iiolmol 
to the mitre. The Liegeois were discontented at having a profane knight 
in lieu of a bishop ; they entreated and petitioned John to take upon him 
the sacerdotal character. lie laughed at them. Thoy rebelled and dvovo 
him out. Such was the crime of the Liegeois. The duke of Burgundy 
marched against them; a battle was fought at llasbifln, in which the bur¬ 
gesses of Liege were as unfortunate as those of Ghoul had been at Kooseboko. 
It is said that twenty-six thousand dead wore counted on the field of battled 

This was the best argument in Burgundy’s dofcnco; lie returned to Paris 
promising the people an immediate abolition of taxes, and extracted from tho 
king a letter of forgiveness, in which Charles VI declared that ho cherished 
no resentment towards the author of his brother’s death (Peace of Chartres, 
March, 1409). 

The duchess of Orleans, the beautiful and gentle Valentino Visconti, was 
at least spared this last shame. The death of her husband killed her. She 
had taken for her motto, “Rie.n nc m’est pfrts; plus ne m’eat Wen,” and “died 
in 1408” [says Juvenal des Ursins“in anger and grief.” 

The duke of Orleans was not worth much rogrot. IBs administration had 
been as deplorable as his morals. He had declared war on England, and had 
not carried it out, and had used this pretext for an increase of taxes which ho 
himself had appropriated. Burgundy had bitterly opposed this now burden, 
and lo appease the people, and especially to lay his own hand on the rich 
spoil, lie now sent the superintendent of finances to the scaffold ( U08). Then 
he restored the Parisians their ancient free constitution, the right b to oleet 
their provost and to organise a citizen militia under elective lenders, and even 
lo hold noble fiefs with the privileges thereto attached. Besides Lliis lie was 
extremely popular, which slate of affairs ho increased by showing citizens, 
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even the least important, such consideration ns they had never before known. 
These were the market people who formed, in Paris, the strength of the 
Burgundian party. Feudalism never forgave John the Fearless for having 
sought such support, no more than it did for having compromised seigaorial 
inviolability by slaying a prince of the blood, the king’s brother. A consid¬ 
erable faction of the nobility turned against him. The avengers of Orleans 
ranged themselves under the banner of tho father-in-law of one of his sons, 
the count d’Armagnao, who gave the parly its name (1410), Thus, with the 
king mad, the cpieen ignored and incapable, the dauphin threatened by his 
excesses with his father’s end, the first prince of the blood stained with 
an infamous murder, thero was no government — only armed factions, and 
war at homo and abroad. Such was tlic stale of France; nothing but dis¬ 
aster could come of it. 


CIVIL WAR 


From 1410 to 1412 the two factions attacked each other twice, and twice 
came to a settlement (Peace of Bicetro, November, 1410; Peace of Bourges, 
July, 1412). Both sides made advances to the English to win over the coun¬ 
try’s enemy. & Tho Gascon soldiers, prefer¬ 
ring a plundering life in tho midst of Franco 
to their own rudo and poor homos, were 
constant to their banners. Tho dulco of 
Burgundy, on tho other hand, could not get 
his Flemings to cpiit their families and 
crafts for more than forty days; ho was 
therefore obliged to call in the English. 

Ilenry IY sent a body of archers to his aid, 
with whom he drove his enemies from tho 
tho north of the capital (Fobruary, 1410). 

In May wo find Ilenry in league with 
the Orleans party, who were to restore to tho 
English, in recompense, all their ancient 
possessions in France. Tho emissary who 
bore this treaty was seized at Boulogne; 
its contents were made public, and groat 
odium was in consequence oxcitod against 
the Arinagnacs. The hapless monarch, 

Charles, recovering for a moment from his 
frenzy, joined in this indignation ; he called 
an army, displayed tho oriflanuue, and 
marched with tho Burgundians to besiege 
Bourges. Tho campaign, as usual, onded 
without an action, in a kind of treaty. Both 
parties felt the thirst of pillage and of blood; 
both wanted the courage to decide their 
differences in a general combat. No period 
of liisLory manifests such an utter want of 
talent; no prowess was shown except in 
tournaments ; no statesmanship save in the 
planning of a murder. Although the passions of men possessed of power 
and means were excited to the utmost, yet not a decisive blow was struck in 
policy or in arms. The fortune of the struggling parties was left to events 
—to chanoe. Success and reverse, the former at least, if not both, unearned, 
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alternately ensued; conquerors and conquered pursued and fled, rolling like 
destructive waves over the necks of a prostrate and ruined people. Civil wars 
in general, destructive as they are of peace and prosperity, beget at least the 
virtue of courage; yet it was not so in France. Tho peasantry were crushed 
and trodden down; the nobles and knights feared to trust thorn with arms. 
The Bretons and the Gascons, natives of distant provinces, were the only 
foot-soldiers, the solo infantry of France at this lime; and a handful of 
English sufficed in these quarrels to give the advantage to either party.* 

In this condition of affairs there was much to recall tlio worst days of 
king John, and to better them the bourgeoisie took the initiative, parliament, 
as in 1356, holding back. The University of Paris was very proud of having 
recently accomplished tho deposition of two anti-popes, tho election of 
Alexander V, a former doctor of tho Sorbonne, and the convocation of a 
general council for the consideration of reforms within the church ; and the 
bourgeoisie thought it could pacify the state us it hoped to have pacified 
Christianity. It obtained from Charles VI, in one of his lucid moments, u 
decree ordering all the princes back to their provinces and forbidding them 
to leave. But in a few months tho war recommenced. Tho Armagnaes 
committed a thousand atrocities, telling their victims to seek vengeance from 
the “poor mad king.” Tho body of citizens asked, in tho King’s council, 
that the defenco of Paris might be committed to a friend of Burgundy’s, tho 
count of Saint-Pol, and tho latter, not vory sure of tho upper middle classes, 
wished to overcome them by moans of tho populace, llo topic refuge in the 
great and rich corporation of the butellers which he authorised to raise live 
hundred men for tlie municipal defence. Tho butchers armed their servants 
and all the men employed about tho slaughter-houses. This violent mob, accus¬ 
tomed to tho sight of blood and killing, and who mado a slaughterer named 
Caboche tlieiv chief, let themselves be led for a time by their masters and 
the learned men of the University of Paris. Then Paris prommk'd the most 
singular and terrible spectacle. One day the mob proaontod itself at tho 
dauphin’s palace, forced him to appear on a balcony and through their 
spokesman, the old surgeon, John do Troyes, made him listen to their 
demands. lie must send away his ovil companions; lead a more regular 
life in every way; and take care of his health, and of his soul. Tho butch¬ 
ers charged themselves with superintending this change of morals which 
would bring with it, according to their ideas, tho reformation of the kingdom. 
They set a watch around tho Hotel St. Pol for the safety of the king 
and monseigneur the duke of Guicnne, and if they heard the sound of instru¬ 
ments and dancing in the night they entered boldly to pul a slop to it, and 
preserve decency and order. But these rough and violent natures wore not 
always content with words. If they had compassion on “ that good fellow, 
the dauphin,” they broke out against thoso who wore corrupting him and 
removed them violently from the palace and dragged them before the parlia¬ 
ment for justice, even sometimes administering it on tho way to thoso who 
had displeased them the most. 

However, the able members of the party drew up, for tho repression of 
abuses, the ordinance of 1413, known as the Caboclnan ordinance, whoso 
application would have been successful, if in making elections universal it had 
not made its administration impossible (Hay 25th). “But,” says Augustin 
I Merry, “men were found to conceive that great reform char tor, joint work of 
the citizens and tho university, while none could be found to execute and main¬ 
tain it. Wise men and those accustomed to affairs had at this limo neither 
will power nor political energy. They kept themselves apart, and all fiction 
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rested upon fanatics and the unruly who precipitated, through their intolerable 
excesses, a reaction which brought about their fall and put a stop to all reform.” 

What the bourgeoisie respected, the mob outraged. It proscribed not 
only vice and immorality, but wealth, and mingled pillage and murder with 
its reforms ; it disgraced Anally those who had employed it and who, blush¬ 
ing at the association, now preferred the Armagnacs to the Cabochians. 
Called upon by all men of moderation the Armagnacs put a stop to the mob’s 
excesses, but at the same time overthrew the reform measures of the bour¬ 
geoisie (September 5th, 1413). .John the Fearless fled again to his Flemish 
provinces. 6 Charles VI marched in person against him at the head of the 
Armagnacs, besieged and took Soissons, of which the inhabitants of every 
age ancl sex were inhumanly massacred. Arras was next invested, 1 but the 
Armagnacs becoming disgusted at tho tediousness of the siege, as the Bur¬ 
gundians had been the previous year at that of Bourges, an accommodation 
ensued, the duke of Burgundy making verbal submissions, and promising 
never to show himself in Paris again. (Treaty of Arras, September, 1414.) 

HENRY V INVADES EllANCE — A FRENCH VIEW 

Whilst France was thus occupied and torn by civil contests, Henry V had 
succeeded, in 1413, to the throne of England .- h He now judged the time 
come to interfere in the French melee. lie stood, moreover, in need of a 
foreign war to settle himself on the throne his father had usurped. Sines 
the great campaigns of the preceding century, the idea of a war with France 
had ever been popular in England. Therefore, when Henry proposed a 
serious expedition, lie obtained easily from parliament six thousand men-at- 
arms and twenty-four thousand archers, with whom lie debarked at Harflour 
on the 14th of August, 1415. After a heroic defence which lasted a whole 
month, llarfleiir, unsuccourcd, was compelled to give up. But Henry Y had 
lost fifteen thousand men (two thousand men-at-arms, thirteen thousand 
archers) — the half of his army. Too feeble now for any great undertaking, 
lie resolved to march'across country to Calais, and to throw tlio French knight¬ 
hood a new and insolent defiance. 

The English left Harflour on the 8th of October, traversing the Pays de 
Caux, not without some resistance, although they took nothing but food and 
wine from tho towns for fear of arousing the inhabitants. On the 13th they 
arrived at Abbeville intending to cross the Somme there, but they found the 
ford at Blanquotaque so well defended this time that they were obliged to 
ascend the stream as far as Amiens. 

Near Nesle a peasant pointed out a ford that could be reached across a 
marsh. It was a difficult and dangerous passage; they would be lost if 
attacked. But the French army was still far away. Besides, tho nobles 
would not have wished a combat in this swamp ; they were seeking a fine 
battle in open field and to this end asked king Henry for a day and place 
for a fight. To which the Englishman replied that it was not necessary to 
name either day or place, since every day would find him on the field. 

In spite of this answer, they feared, in the French army, that the enemy 
would escapo ; and to make sure they should nob, the princes took up a posi¬ 
tion between the villages of Trameconrt and Agincourl [French Azincourt], 
where tho English must necessarily pass, on a narrow plain, newly ploughed 
and all sodden with rain. 6 


[i At tlio siege of Arras the harquebus wns used for tho first time.] 
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On Thursday, the 24th of October, the English having passed Blangy 
learned that the French were close at hand, and thought they wore about to 
attack them. The men-at-arms dismounted from horseback, and all of thorn 
knceliim down, and lifting up their handy to heaven, prayed to God to take 
them into his keeping. Nothing, however, took place as yol, the constable 
not having reached the French army. The English proceeded to quarter 
themselves at Maisoncello, still nearer to Agincourt, Henry V disencumbered 
himself of bis prisoners, saying to them, “ If your masters survivo, you will 
present yourself again at Calais.” 

At last, they discovered the huge Fronch army, its fires and its banners. 
There were, according to the estimate of the eye-witness, LeCeUvve do St. 
R6my,i fourteen thousand men-at-arms, in all perhaps fifty thousand men ; 
thrice the number of the English. The latter had elovon or twolvo thousand 
men remaining of the fifteen thousand that had marched from Ilarflour, ten 
thousand of them at least being archers. 

The Welshman, David Gam, the first who brought word to the king of the 
enemy’s presence, being asked how many men the French might have, is said 
to have replied, “ Enough to bo killed, enough to bo taken prisoners, onough 
to fly.” An Englishman, Sir Walter llungerfovd, could not forbear from 
observing that it would not havo been amiss lo liavo brought ten thousand 
more stout archers; there were as many in England who would havo desired 
no better. But the king replied peremptorily, “ Now in our Lord's name, 1 
would not have one man moro. The number wo havo is that which ho has 
willed; these folks place their confidence in their multitude, and l in him 
who so often gave victory to Judas Maccab;ous.” 

The English having still a night at their disposal, employed it usefully 
in making their preparations, and providing as well as possible for both 
body and soul. First, they rolled up tho banners for fear of tho rain, and 
took off and folded up the hauclsomo coals of arms thoy had put on for the 
fight. Then in order to pass tho cold Octobor night in comfort, they opened 
their baggage and laid straw under them, which they procured from the 
neighbouring villages. Tho mon-at-arms lilted the rivchs of their armour, 
the archers applied fresh strings to their hows. They had for several days 
employed themsolves in cutting and sharpening tho stakes which limy usually 
planted before them to stop the advanco of cavalry. Amidst all their prep¬ 
arations for victory, those brave men clid not forget their souls’ weal, but 
set their accounts in order with God and their consciences. They confessed 
hastily, those :it least whom the priests could attend, and all this was dona 
without noise, in whispers. Tho king had commanded silence, under penalty 
of forfeiture of their horses for tho gcntlemon, and of loss of the right our 
for those of lowor degree. 

It was otherwise on the French side, where the tunc was spent in making 
knights. In every direction there wore great fires which showed everything 
to the enemy; a confused din of people shouting and calling to each other ; 
a bustling mob of valets and pages. Many gontlomcn passed the night on 
horseback in their heavy armour, no doubt to avoid soiling' it in fclio deep 
mud, which with the cold rain chilled them to tho bones. 


MKIHELET’S ACCOUNT OV TUB BATTLE OF AGTNCOURT (OCTOBER 2fvm, MlB) 

On the morning of St. Crispin and St. Crispinian’s day, October 25th, 1415, 
the Jang ol England heard three masses, bareheaded, but otherwise in full 
armour. “bor it was his custom,” says John de Vaurin,* “to hoar throe 
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masses each day, one after the other.” He then put on a magnificent helmet 
with an imperial gold crown. ITe rode without spurs on a gray palfrey, and 
made his men advance over a field of green corn, where the ground was less 
spoiled by the rain, the whole army forming one body, with the few lances he 
had in the centre, flanked by bodies of archers. He then rode slowly along 
the line, speaking a few brief sentences: “You have a good cause; I am 
come but to demand my right. Remember that you belong to old England; 
that your kindred, your wives and children are awaiting you there ; see that 
you return to them with good cheer. Tim kings of England have always 
fared well in Franco. Look to the honour of the crown; look to yourselves. 
The French say they will cut off three fingers from each archer’s hand.” 

The ground was in so bad a condition that no one was disposed to attack. 
The king of England parleyed with the French, offering to renounce the 
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title of king of France, and to surrender back Ilarfleur, provided ho were 
given Guionnc, witli some few convenient additions, Pontliicu, a daughter 
of the king, and 800,000 crowns. While this parleying between the two 
armies was going on the English archers were securing their stakes. 

The two armies formed a strange mutual contrast. On the French side 
ivcro three enormous squadrons, like so many forests of lances, following' 
ouch other in lengthened file through the narrow plain; at their head the 
constable, the princes, the dukes of Orleans, Ear, and Alengon, the counts 
of Nevers, Eu, Richemont, and Vondome, a multitude of lords, a dazzling 
iris of enamelled armour, escutcheons, banners, the horses fantastically dis¬ 
guised in steel and gold. The French, too, had archers, men of the com¬ 
monalty; but whore wore they to be placed? Every post was numbered, 
and no one would givo up his own; these men would have been a blot upon 
so noble an assemblage. There wore cannon, but it does not appear that 
they were made use of; probably there was no place for them either. 

The English army did nob look handsome. The arohers had no armour, 
often no shoes; for headpieces they had sorry caps of boiled leathor, or even 
of willow with a crosspiece of iron; the axes and hatchets stuck in their 
belts gave them the appearance of carpenters. Many of these good work¬ 
men had taken off their breeches, in order to be at their ease and to work 
the better. It is a strange, incredible, and yet certain fact, that the French 
army really oould not stir either to fight or to fly. The rear alone escaped. 
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At the decisive moment, when old Thomas of Erpingham, having drawn 
„„ , he English army, threw his truncheon into the air, crying out, “Now 
"trike ! ” and when the English had replied with a shout from ten thousand 
throats, the French army, to their great astonishment, still remained motion- 
less. Horses and riders, all appeared enchanted, or dead m their steel oases 
The fact was that the big war horses, loaded with their heavy riders and 
their steel caparisons, had sunk deep in the stiff soil, had become firmly fixed 
there, and only struggled out to advance slowly a few paces. Snell is the 
acknowledgment of the English chroniclers; a modest acknowledgment, which 

does honour to their probity. , ,, . ,, 

Lefel)vre,i John de Valuing and Walsmgliam» expressly say that fclio 
field was nothing hut viscid ninth “The place was soft and cut up by the 
hordes, so that it was with great difficulty they could drag their feet out of 
the ground. The French were so loaded with harness that they could not 
advance. They had long and very weighty coats of mail, hanging below 
the knees ; below these they had leg harness, and above them plate harness, 
and, moreover, helmets of proof. They were so much crowded logother that 
they could not lift their arms to strike an enemy, except some of thorn ill 
the front.” 

Another historian of the English side, Titus Livy,* informs us that Urn 
French were drawn up thirty-two deep, whilst the English were ranged 
in but four ranks. This enormous depth of the French served no purpose ; 
their thirty-two ranks consisted wholly, or almost so, of cavalry; tho 
majority of whom, far from being able to act, did not even sec the engage¬ 
ment; whereas every man of the English was efficient. Of tho fifty thou¬ 
sand French, two or three thousand only could fight against the cloven 
thousand English, or at least might have clone so if their horses could have 
extricated themselves from the mud. 

To rouse those inert masses, the English archers discharged volleys of tun 
thousand arrows with extreme rapidity ancl pertinacity at their faces. The 
iron-clad horsemen stooped their heads, otherwise tho arrows would have 
entered through their visors. Thou, from the two wings of Trameeourt and 
Agincourt, two French squadrons began with much spurring to execute a 
clumsy charge, led by two excellent men-at-arms, Mossirc Clignet do Bra¬ 
bant and Messiro William de Saveusc. The first squadron, advancing from 
Trameeourt, was unexpectedly taken in flank by a body of archers concealed 
in the woods; neither squadron reached tire enemy, 

Of twelve hundred men who began this charge, there remained not more 
than 120 when they came up with the English palisades. Most of them had 
fallen in the. mud by the way, men and horses. Would to God that all 
had so fallen ; but the others, whose horses were wounded, could no longer 
control the frantic animals, which rushed desperately back on tho French 
ranks. The vanguard, far from being able to open and let them pass, was, 
as we have seen, so closely packed together that not a man could move. Wo 
may imagine the frightful accidents that took place in that dense mass, the 
horses wild with terror,backing and smothering each other, flinging olf their 
riders, or crushing them under their armour as the iron masses clashed together, 
then came the English to complete the havoc. Coming out from thoir lino 
ot stakes, and throwing down their bows and arrows, they advanced quito 

H fitn eaS V Vlt ? axes ’ h ? toh * ts > k»vy s words, and leaded clubs, to demol¬ 
ish that confused mountain of men and horses. In process of time they 

G ea f T g away , v ie va ]T ard ’ their way, with the king 

at their head, to the second line of battle. 
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It was porliaps at this moment that eighteen French gentlemen made a 
dash at the king of England. They had made a vow, it was said, to die or 
bring down his crown; one of them struck off a point from it j all perished 
in the attempt. This on (lit is not enough for the historians, who further 
adorn the tale, and convert it into a Homeric scene, in which the king fights 
over the body of his wounded brother, like Achilles over that of Patroclus. 
Then it is the duke of Alenqon, commander of the French army, who kills 
the duke of York and cleaves the king’s crown. Being speedily surrounded, 
he yields; Henry Holds out his hand to him; but he was already slain. 1 
What is more certain is that the duke of Brabant arrived in haste at the 
second stage of the engagement. lie was the duke of Burgundy’s own 
brother, and seems to have sought the field to clear the honour of his family. 
He arrived very late, but time enough to die. The brave prince had left all 
his men behind him, and had not even put on his ooat of arms : instead of 
which he took his banner, made a hole in it, passed his head through it, and 
charged the English, who slew him instantly. 

There remained hut the rearguard, which soon dispersed. A great num¬ 
ber of cavaliers, dismounted, but raised up again by their servants, had made 
their way out of the throng of battle and surrendered to the English. At 
this moment, word was brought the king that a French corps was pillaging 
his baggage; and at the same time he saw some Bretons or Gascons in the 
French rear, that seemed about to return to the charge against him. He was 
alarmed for the moment, especially as ho saw his men embarrassed with so 
many prisoners, and instantly ordered every man to kill his captive. Not 
one obeyed ; those soldiers without shoes or breeches, who held the greatest 
lords of France in their hands, and thought they had made their fortunes, 
were now ordered to ruin themselves. As they refused to comply, the king 
appointed two hundred men to act as executioners. u It was a sad spectacle,” 
says Lcfebvro,; “ to see those poor disarmed wretches, who had just received 
promise of quarter, slaughtered in cold blood, cut and hewed, head and face ! ” 
The alarm was groundless. It was only some pillagers of the neighbour¬ 
hood, people of AgTncourt, who, in spite of their master, the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, had taken advantage of the opportunity. The battle boing ended, the 
archers made haste to strip the slam, whilst they were yet warm. Many 
were dragged forth alive from beneath the corpses ; among others, the duke 
of Orleans. Next day the victor, on his departure, killed, or made prisoners, 
all that remained alive. 2 3 “ It was a piteous sight to see the grout nobles who 
bad there been slain, and who were already stark naked, like those who were 
born of men of no account.” An English priest was not less affected by 
the spectacle. “ If this sight,” he says, “ excited pity and compunction in 
us, who were strangers, and but passed through the country, how great was 
the sorrow for the native inhabitants. Oh, may the French nation come to 
peace and union with the English, and depart from its iniquities and its evil 
ways ! ” Sternness then prevails over compassion, and he subjoins : “ Mean¬ 
while, let his grief be turned upon his head.” 

The English lost 1,600 men; the French 10,000, almost all gentlemen, 

1 This embellishment is o£ Monstrclet’s » contrivance. Ho places it apart flow the account 

of the hftttlo aftor the long list of the killed. Lefebvre, an eye-witness, could not make up hla 
mind to copy Monstrelet in this place. 

3 Lofebvroi and Monstrelet^ are the authorities for this statement. De Baranteo says 
without naming ids source, “Henry V put a stop to the carnago and caused the wounded to 
receive relief.” [Tyler,® after reviewing the evidence, declares that “ Henry did not stain hla 
victory by any not of ciuolty, Ills character comes out of the investigation untarnished by n sus¬ 
picion of his having wantonly shed the blood of a single fellow-creature, ”] 
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120 lnnla laving banners. The list fills six large pages in Monslrelet, 
Weiim uMvitl, seven princes (Brabant, Nevers, W’Albvot Almi<;on, tho lireo 
nTBarV then come lords without number, Dampierro, Vaudcmont, Marie, 
Itoussv Salin, Da.mnmt.in, etc., the bailiffs of Vermandois, Macon, Sens, 
SenUs, Caen, and Meiuix, and Montaign, the brave archbishop of Sens, who 

fought like ft lion. 1 , , , c T1 ,» 

The duke of Burgundy’a son bestowed the chanty of a grave on all the 

dead that lay naked on the field of battle. Twenty-live square rods of 
ground were measured out, and in that huge pit were laid all the bodies that 
had nut been carried away, fifty-eight hundred men by tho tale. The ground 
was consecrated, and a thick thorn hedge was planted round it, for fear 
of the wolves. There were but fifteen hundred prisoners, including tho 
dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the counts d’Eu, do Veil dome, and de 
Richelieu, the marshal de Boucicaut, Mesaire James d’Havcourt, Messiro 
John de Croon, etc.P 


MASS ACHE OF THU ARM AGS ACS IN PARTS (1418 A.P.) 

With this rich capture, Henry hastened to re-embark at Calais. His 
army, reduced to ten thousand men, was unable to consider any further 
enterprise. The duke of Burgundy had taken no part wlmtovor in tho battle 
of Agincourt; 2 it was his enemies that brought about that shameful defeat. 
If lie had made haste, lie might have entered Paris as its master. D’Ar- 
maguac, the new constable and successor of D’Albret, showed more prompti¬ 
tude ; lie took possession of the capital, of the king and the dauphin his son, 
who was still a minor; that is to say, of the entire government. To recall a 
little popularity to tho side of the party lie showed a praisoworthy activity, 
borrowing ships from tho Genoese, raising troops in Franco, mid besieging 
Harfleuv (1410). But funds were lacking and lie fell back on the great 
resource of the times, debasement of money and false loans. 

John the Fearless was always tho patron of the poor. Paris murmured, 
and John the Fearless, to increase the fermentation, prevented the arrival of 
provisions in the city. He succeeded in carrying off Queen Isabella from 
Tours and having her declared regent. He forbade the cities, in his name, 
to pay the taxes imposed by D’Arniagnnc, and ho entered into negotiations 
with the English (1417). 

The latter had now returned. Henry Y had taken Coon (1417), and like 
a conqueror who is sure of himself had divided lus army into four divisions,' 
the more quickly to accomplish liis purpose. What, in fact, did ho luivo to 
fear i Die dukes of Brittany, Anjou, and Burgundy had signed treaties of 
neutrality with him. D'Armagnac could do nothing, for he was reduced 
to “borrowing from the saints,” in melting tlieir shrines, with the people 
of his party fast abandoning him because they -were not paid enough ; it was 
necessary to protect Paris with the Parisians who haled and betrayed him. 

One Perrmet Leolerc, iron merchant on the Petit Pont, had charge of 
the small gate at St. Germain. “His son,” says Monstrelet, “and some 
reckless young companions, who formerly had been punished for their esca- 


f > For other t lews of tho battle of Agincourt see our history of England.! 

refused ihp Hid nf ma ! ter f ad ’J n 1)er * on - the coul >t d’Armagimc. The princes htul 

and lwdv SiSif T?’ a ' ld aa burgundy could command but life town folk of Flanders 
S rJlv S tEo AnnaJ,, Q hel ^,r 10 A? ecb ? The responsibility of tho battle lay therefore 
moe Crowe * Ba YV“to the honour of the Burgundian party, 
uioie oi ns princes, than ot the Armagnacs, fell on the field of Agincourt.”] 
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pades,” plotted to deliver the city over to the Burgundians. On the night 
of May 29th, 1418, Perrinel entered his father’s chamber while the old man 
slept and stole the keys from under the pillow. The sire do l’lslo-Adam, 
informed in advance, was on the other side 
of the moat. He entered with eight hun¬ 
dred men, and the former partisans of the 
faction, the butchers, the slaughterers — 
all the people of the market flocked around 
him. Some Armagnacs tried to escape, 
taking the dauphin with them; but the 
greater part including the constable were 
thrown into prison, where their lives were 
soon in peril. The mob, which in 1413 had 
made its first appearance, reappeared on tlio 
scene in 1418 exasperated and furious with 
misery and uneasiness. Provisions failed 
and Pans was threatened with famirne at 
tho same time that ugly rumours circu¬ 
lated in the crowd ; tho Armagnacs were 
coming to assail such a gate, such a fau¬ 
bourg ; tho English, another. The cause 
of these misfortunes, they cried on every 
side, were those Armagnacs they had in 
their keeping. Vengeance must he had 
upon them and an end put to their schemes. 

Sunday tho 12th of Juno, 1418, the mob 
got under way and rushed to, the prisons, 

Hotel-de-Villo, Temple, St. Eloi, St. Ma- 
gloire, St. Martin, and the Grand and Petit 
Cliatelct,to murder indiscriminately every¬ 
one they found there. Armagnacs or not, 
by Monday morning’sixteen hundred peo- 
plo had perished, killed in the prisons and A JS"”"™ 

streets. Their bodies were left there and 

“ bad children played with them and dragged them about.” With that of tho 
constable they amused themselves by raising a largo strip of skin “ to repre¬ 
sent tho white scarf of Armagnac.” 

TIIE DUKE OF BURGUNDY MASTER OF PARTS (1418 A.D.) 

Those dreadful occurrences had just taken place when John the Fearless 
returned with the queen to Paris, amidst the enthusiastic acclaims of the 
crowd, who believed lie brought peace and abundance with him. Vain hope I 
Neither one nor the other was to come from the duke of Burgundy, but on 
the contrary to all preceding misfortunes there was added an epidemic which 
carried off in Paris and its environs fifty thousand persons. Again the fury 
of tho mob became uncontrollable and wrought its vengeance on the wretched 
beings that had been overlooked in the prisons or sent there since June. 
The 31st of August an immense assemblage formed Itself under the orders 
of the hangman Oapeluche, and set out for the prisons. The duke of Bur- 
gundy hastened after them imploringly, and even went so far as to press the 
hand of Oapeluche, but in vain. A new massacre took place. Some days 
after the duke sent the bloodthirsty mob after some Armagnacs, shut up, as 
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he said in MontMry, ami as booh as they wore gone lie shut the gates of 
Paris behind them ancl had Capeluche beheaded.t 

In becoming master of Paris, the duke of Burgundy had succeeded to all 
the embarrassments of the constable D’Armagnao. He had now in his turn 
to rule the great city, victual and maintain it, which could only ho done by 
keeping the Armagnacs and tlie English at a distance- that is to say, hy 
making war, re-establishing the taxes lie had suppressed, and losing his 
popularity. 



native but to forego his hold on the capital, or to give them battle. But by 
hj s eternal tergiversation and duplicity, he had enervated Ins own party, and 
was now powerless alike for peace or war. . , , . 

Tlie people of Ilouen and Paris, who had chosen him for tlioir loader, 



good duke did nothing against 
partisans began to say, as the Bourgeois de Pans* relates, that “ ho was, iu 
all his proceedings, tlie slowest man that could he found.” The Armagnacs 
possessed the whole centre, Sens, Moret, Crecy, Compiegno, Montlhory, a 
girdle of towns round Paris, Meaux, and Mcluu ; that is to say, Marne and 
Haute .Seine. Tlie duke sent to Rouen all the forces ho could spare without 
leaving Paris unprotected, namely, four thousand horse. 

It had long been foreseen that Rouen would be invested. Henry V had 
approached it with extreme slowness. Not content with having two great 
English colonics in Ins rear, Havfleur and Caen, ho had completed tlie con¬ 
quest/>f lower Normandy by tlie capture of Falaise, Viro, St. L6, Constance, 
and ISvreux. He kept possession of the Seine, not only by llarfleur, but 
also by Pont de l’Arche. lie had already re-established somo degroo of 
order, reassured the clergy, and invited the absentees to return, promising' 
them support in case of their compliance, and declaring that otherwise ho 
would dispose of their lands or tlioir benefices. He reopened the exchequer 
and the other tribunals, and appointed his grand treasurer of Normandy 
supreme president over them. Pie reduced the tax on salt to almost nothing’, 
“in honour,” says RymeiV’ “of the Ploly Virgin.” 


SIEGE OP ROUEN (M18-1410 A.D.) 

There were in Rouen fifteen thousand foot-soldiers and four thousand 
horse, in all, perhaps, sixty thousand souls — a whole pooplo to feed. 11 envy, 
knowing he had nothing to fear, either from the dispersed Armagnacs, or 
from the cluke of Burgundy, who had just besought of him another truce for 
Flanders, did not hesitate to divide his army into eight or nine bodies, so as 
to embrace the vast compass of Rouen. These bodies communicated with 
each other by means of trenches, which protected them from shot; whilst in 
the direction of the open country they were defended from a surprise by 
deep ditches set with thorns. He was prepared for an obslinato resistance, 
but Ins anticipation was surpassed. There was a strong Caboehian leaven 
m Rouen. Alam Blanchard, the chief of the arblast men, and the other 
Rouennese leaders, seem to have been connected with the Carmelite Pavilly, 
the Pansmn orator of 1413. The Favilly of Rouen was the canon Deli vet. 
lne.se men defended Iiouen for seven months. 
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The king of England, thinking to terrify the inhabitants, had gibbets 
erected nil round the town, and lumgcd the prisoners on them. lie barred 
the Seine, too, with a wooden bridge, chains, and barges, so that nothing 
could pass. The Rouenneso seemed reduced to extremities at an early 
period of tlio siege, and yet they held out six months longer; it was a 
miracle. They ate up the horses, dogs, and eats. When these were gone, 
those who could anywhere find a morsel of food, however filthy, took good 
care not to let it be seen; a thousand greedy wretches would otherwise have 
seized upon it. The most horrible necessity that befell the town was that of 
expelling all who could not fight, twelve thousand old men, women, and 
children. The piteous crowd presented themselves before the English nitrench- 
ments, and were received at the sword’s point. Repulsed alike by their 
friends and their enemies, they remained between the camp and the town, 
in tho ditch, without any other food than the weeds they plucked. There 
they passed the whole winter, with nothing between them and the sky. 

Meanwhile, the duke of Burgundy was beginning to put himself in 
motion. First, lie went to Paris from St. Denis, where he made the king- 
go through the solemn mockery of displaying- the oriflammo, to remain a 
long while at Pontoise, and again a long while at Beauvais. There he 
received another message from Rouen by a man who had risked his life to 
convey it. IL was the voice of an expiring town, and said merely that fifty 
thousand men had died of famine in Rouen and its environs. The duke of 
Burgundy was touched by this sad tale, and promised succour; then having 
got rid of the messenger, and feeling assured that lie should hear no more 
of Rouen, he turned his back on Normandy, and took the king to Brovins. 

A surrender was then inevitable; but the king- of England, desirous of 
making an example on account of so long a resistance, wished to have the in¬ 
habitants at his mercy. The Rouciinese, who well know what was the 
mercy of Henry Y, resolved to undermine a wall, and to pass out that way 
by night with arms in their hands, trusting in God’s grace. The king and 
the bishops reconsidered the matter, and the archbishop of Canterbury 
personally offered life besieged the following terms of capitulation: (1) 
their lives to be spared, five men excepted (those of the five who were rich, 
or churchmen, got themselves out of tho difficulty, and Alain Blanchard 
paid for all; the English were bent on an execution, in order to ratify the 
principle that the resistance had been rebellion against the lawful king); 
(2) for the same reason, Henry insured to the town all the privileges which 
the kings of France, his ancestors, had granted to it, “ before Lite usurpation 
of Philip of Valois”; (3) it had to pay a tremendous fine — 800,000 gold 
crowns—one-half before tho end of January (it was already the 19th of 
that month), the other half in February, 1419, To squeeze all that from a 
depopulated, ruined town was no easy matter. 

HENRY AND JOITN THE FEARLESS (1410 A.P.) 

The king of England being- occupied with the task of organising the 
country lie had conquered, granted a truce to the two French parties, the 
Burgundians and the Armagnacs. He felt it necessary to refit his army; 
and, above all, to collect money and discharge his debts to the bishops, who 
had lent him funds for his long expedition. 

Henry was so far from apprehending' danger from the dauphin, that lie 
was not afraid to displease the duke of Burgundy. The latter sought an 
interview with him, and proposed to him a marriage with a daughter of 

\y. — VOT.. XT. H 
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Ctales VI, with Guienno and Normandy for a dowers, but Henry required 
also Brittany as a dependence of Normandy, besides Maine, Anjou, and Pou- 

"""n'lit the duke of Burgundy had about him persons who besought him to 
treat with them- They were followers of the dauphin, Barba'/,an, and Tan- 
nep-ui Dueh&tel, the commanders of his troops. It was full time I ranee 
should become self-reconciled, when her ruin was so imminent. I lie parlia¬ 
ment of Paris and that of Poitiers, laboured equally to that end; so, too, did 
the queen who talked, wept, and found means to move Ins hardened soul. 

On the Utli of July was beheld, at the bridge of Pouilly, this singular 
spectacle: the duke of Burgundy surrounded by the old servants of the cluke 
of Orleans, and by the brothers and kinsmen of the Aginoonrt prisonors, 
and of the’victims butchered in Paris. Of his own accord ho knelt before 
the dauphin. A treaty of amity and mutual aid was signed and submitted 
to by both parties. But on the 29th of July, less Ilian three weeks after the 
signiug of the treaty, the Burgundian garrison of Ponloiso, near Paris, suf¬ 
fered themselves to be surprised by the English; the inhabitants fled to 
Pans, which they filled with consternation, and this augmented when, on 
the 30th, the duke of Burgundy, carrying away the Icing from Paris to Troyes, 
passed beneath the walls of the capital, without making any other provision 
for the defence of the distracted Parisians than naming his nephew, a boy 
of fifteen, captain of the town. 

Seeing all this, the dauphin’s followers believed, rightly or wrongly, that 
the duke had a secret understanding with the English, and his servants told 
him, it is alleged, that he would perish in an interview which the dau¬ 
phin sought with him. The dauphin’s people had set about erecting on the 
bridge of Montereau the gallery in which it was to take place; a long, tor¬ 
tuous wooden gallery, without any barrier in the middle, contrary to tho 
custom always observed in that suspicious age. Tn spite of all this ho per¬ 
sisted in his resolution to meet tho dauphin; such was tho wish of Dame do 
Giac, who never quitted him. 

As the duke did not come in time, Tannegui Duch&tel went lo fetch him. 
The duke hesitated no longer, but slapped him on tire shoulder, saying: 
“ Here is the nmn I trust in.” Duchfttel made him hasten his pneo, for tho 
dauphin, he said, was waiting. In this way he separated him from his 
suite, so that lie entered tlie gallery along with none but the sire do Noaillos, 



* variously related. Junnogi 

tel, however, averred that he had not struck the duke. Others boasted that 
they had done so. One of them, Le Bouteiller, said: “I said to tho duke of 



Fearless and his party had both fallen very low, and in a little time there 
would have been no more avowed Burgundians. Everyone was beginning 
to despise and hate him; but from the moment he was killed fill were again 
Uurgundiaiifi. ° 

THE TREATY OF TROYES (1420 A. D.) 

We must not suppose that Paris easily admitted the foreigner, but ox- 
treme lassitude and inexpressible suffering niado everyone only too happy 
to find EV pretext for a settlement with Ilenry. Each man exaggerated 
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to himself Ins reelings of pity and indignation. The sliaiue of calling in the 
stranger was veiled by a fair show of just vengeance; but the real diet amis 
that Baris yielded, because it amis perishing of hunger. The queen yielded, 
because, after all, if her son was not to be king, her daughter, at least, 
Avould be queen. The duke of Burgundy’s son, Philip the Good, was the 
only person avIio acted sincerely; lie had his father’s death to aA'enge. But 
ho, too, doubtless, thought to find liis advantage in the hoav order of things; 
the Burgundy branch u'ould thrive by the ruin of the elder branch, by placmo- 
on the throne a stranger, who would never have more than one foot on the 
continent, and who* if he were wise, would govern France through the duke 
of Burgundy. 

Paris then left the Burgundians, who again possessed full authority in the 
toAvn, to do as they thought fit. Young Sauit-Pol, nephew to the duke of 
Burgundy, and captain of Paris, was sent, 
in November, to the king of England, with 
Maitre Eustace Aloy, “m the mime of the 
city, the clergy, and the commune.” He 
received them oxtremely well, declaring 
that lie desired nothing but the independ¬ 
ent possession of wlmt be had conquered, 
and the hand of the princess Catherine; and 
lie said graciously: “Am I not myself 
of the blood royal of France? If I become 
the king’s son-in-law, I will defend him 
against all men living.” ITe obtained more 
than lie demanded. His ambassadors, en¬ 
couraged by the inclinations of tlic now 
duke of Burgundy, asserted their master’s 
right to the crown of France, and that right 
the duke acknowledged. The king of 
England had spent three years in conquer¬ 
ing Normandy; the deSth of John the Fear¬ 
less seemed to give him France in one day. 

Tlio treaty concluded at Troyes, May 
20th, 1420, in the name of Charles VI, se¬ 
cured to the king of England the hand of 
the daughter of the king of France, and the 
reversion of the kingdom : “It is agreed 
that immediately after our decease the 
crown and realm of France shall remain and 
be perpetually to our said son King Henry 
and his heirs. The faculty and exorcise 
of governing and ordering the public affairs FftKN0 „ jvian-at»ahmu, Bpowkiko or 
of the said realm shall bo and remain, clur- the Fifteenth okn jukv 

ing our life, to our said son King TIenry, 

Avitli the counsel of tlio nobles and sages of the said realm. During our life 
the letters portainiiig to mattors of justice shall be written and shall proceed 
under our name and seal; nevertheless, for as much as extraordinary cases 
may occur, it shall be competent to our son to write liia letters to our sub¬ 
jects, wherein ho shall order, prohibit, and command, on our behalf, and on 
his own, as regent.” After this, Avas nob the subsequent article a mockery ? 
“All conquests which shall be made by our said son king, over the disobe¬ 
dient, shall be and shall be made to our profit, ” 
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This monstrous treaty concluded wort]illy with those lines, in which the 
ldnK proclaimed the dishonour of his family, the father proscribed his son : 
“Considering the enormous crimes and misdemeanours perpetrated upon the 
said realm of France by Charles, styling himself (soi-dwant) dauphin of 
Vicnnms it is agreed that we, our said son the king, and also our very dear 
son Philip, duke of Burgundy, will in no wise treat concerning’ pence or 
concord with the said Charles, nor will we treat by ourselves or others, 
except with the consent and counsel of all and each of ns three, and of the 
three estates of the two realms aforesaid.” 

The mother received prompt payment for the shameiul phrase, s oi-clmoU 
dauphin. Isabella immediately had 2,000 francs a month assigned to her, 
payable out of the mint at Troyes. For tills price she denied her son, and 
f.-ave up her daughter. The English took from the king of France, at one 
stroke, both his kingdom and his child. The poor girl was forced to wed a 
master, and brought him for dower her brother’s ruiu.J> 


HENRY'S STRUGGLE WITH THE DAUPHIN (1420-1422 A.D.) 


Such was the tenor of the Treaty of Troyes, so glorious to Henry, yet so 
impracticable of accomplishment, that it must he doubted whether there was 
any sincerity in the French signers of it. To bo avenged of the dauphin, 
and to crush him bv the assistance of England, was ovidently the foremost 
thought, the first desire. But it is scarcely credible that the duke of 
Burgundy looked forward to continuing, after the accomplishment of lus 
vengeance, the faithful vassal of the house of Lancaster. The arrangement 
of one king governing the two countries was plainly impracticable. And 
that Henry himself could have entertained it only shows how the most 
vigorous intellects may allow their perspicacity and sense to be clouded by 
success and superstition. Jle was well aware that his new position could 
only be preserved by force of arms. On the occasion of his marriage with 
the princess Catherine, which took place on June 2nd, the knights of both 
countries were for celebrating the event by a tournament. Hut he forbade 
the rival combat, and told those who proposed it to join him in the siege 
of Sens, where they might exercise their prowess against the Armngnaca. 
Bens made but a trilling resistance.k Next, this implacable hunter of men 
hurried to Montereau, and not being able to reduce lire castle, ho had his 
prisoners hanged by the ditch sides. 

With all iiis impetuosity lie was forced to have patienoo before Molnn, 
where the brave Barbazan detained him many months. The king’ of lSng- 
land, employing all the means of which he could avail himself, took Charles 
VI and the two queens to the siege, presenting himself as the son-in-law of 
the lang of France, speaking in his fatlver-in-law’s name, and using his wife 
as a bait and a snare. All these clever devices were ineffectual. The 
besieged resisted valiantly ; obstinate conflicts took place round the walls, 
and beneath them, in the mines and countermines, and Henry did not spare 
his own person. At last, however, provisions failed, and the garrison were 
constrained to surrender. Henry, according to his custom, accented the 
capitulation, and put to deatli several citizens, all the Scotchmen who were 
m tiie place, and even two monks. 


During the siege lie had got the Burgundians to deliver up to him Paris 
anil the four fortresses, Vincennes, the Bastille, the Louvre, and the Tour de 
•’if: "« ma “® }us entry in December, riding between the king of France 
and the duke of Burgundy. The latter was dressed in mourning, in token 
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of grief and vengeance, perhaps also from a feeling of shame for the unwor¬ 
thy part he played in thus introducing the foreigner. The king of England 
was accompanied by his brothers, the dukes of Clarence and Bedford, the 
duke of Exeter, the earl of Warwick, and all his lords. The king' of Eng¬ 
land was well received in Paris. He entered into formal possession as 
regent of France, by assembling the estates on the 6fch of December, 1420, 
and making them sanction the Treaty of Troyes. 

That the son-m-law might be sure of inheriting, it was necessary that the 
son should be proscribed. The duke of Burgundy and his mother presented 
themselves before the king of France, sitting as judge in the Hotel St. Pol, 
to make “great plaint and clamour of the piteous death of the late duke John 
of Burgundy.” The king of England was seated on the same bench a.s the 
king of France. Messire Nicholas Paulin demanded in the name of the duke 
of Burgundy and his mother that Charles, styling himself dauphin, Tannegui 
Dnchatel, and all the murderers of the duke of Burgundy, should be carted 
through the streets, with torches in their hands, to make amende honorable. 
The king’s advocate spoke to the same effect, and the university supported 
the demand. The king authorised the prosecution, and Charles was cried 
and cited at the Marble Table, to appear within three days before the parlia¬ 
ment. He did not put in an appearance and was condemned by default, 
sentenced to banishment, and stripped of all right to the crown of France 
(January 3rd, 1421). 

The cumbrous and devouring army which Henry brought with him was 
but too necessary to him. His brother Clarence was defeated and killed, 
with two or three thousand English, in Anjou (battlo o! Bange, March 28rcl, 
1421). In the north even the count d’Harcourt had taken up arms against 
the English, and was overrunning Picardy. Saintraillos and La Hire were 
advancing by forced marches to combine with him. All tho men of family 
were gradually going over to the sido of Charles VII, to tho party that made 
bold expeditions and adventurous forays. The peasants, it is true, who were 
the sufferers by thesejrillagmg exploits, would in the long run declare for a 
master who could ancl would protect them. 

The ferocity of the old Armagnae marauders was of service to Henry’s 
cause. He did a popular thing in besieging Meaux, the captain of which 
town, the bastard De Vaurus, a sort of ogre, had filled the country round 
with indescribable terror. But as the bastard and his men expected no 
mercy, they defended themselves witli desperate determination. They de¬ 
tained the English the whole winter, eight long months, before Meaux, till 
cold, want, and pestilence consumed that line arm)'. The siege began on the 
6tli of October, and on the 18th of December, Henry, who already saw his 
forces diminishing, wrote urgently for fresh soldiers to Germany and Por¬ 
tugal. Englishmen were probably more costly to him than those foreigners. 
To induce the Gorman mercenaries to take service with him rather than with 
the dauphin, he caused them to be told, among other things, that ho Avould 
pay them in better com. 

He could not reckon on the duke of Burgundy. That prince appeared 
for a short while at the siege of Meaux, but soon withdrew, under pretence 
of going into Burgundy, and obliging the towns in his duchy to accept the 
Treaty of Troyes. Henry had good reason to believe that the duke himself 
had secretly instigated their resistance to a treaty which annulled the con¬ 
tingent rights of the house of Burgundy to the crown, as well as those of 
the dauphin, the dulce of Orleans, and all the French princes. And why 
had young Philip made such a .sacrifice to the friendship of the English ? 
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Because he thought lie needed their aid to avenge his father and beat his 
enemy. But it was much rather they who had need of him. 1< or time had 
forsaken them. Whilst the duke of Clarence was getting himself boaten in 
Anion the duke of Burgundy had been brilliantly successful in Picardy, 
where' lie had come up mtli the dauphin’s partisans, bointraillos and 
Camachos, before they could form a junction with d’llarcoiirt, and had 
defeated and made them prisoners. . 

During that interminable siege of Mcaux, whilst Henry was seeing lus 
line army 0 dissolving away around him, word was brought him that the 
mi eon had been delivered of a boy at Windsor Castle. He evinced no 
joy, and comparing his own destiny with that of the child, ho said, with 
prophetic sadness; “ Henry of Monmouth will have had a short reign and 
will have conquered much; Henry of Windsor will reign long and will lose 
all. God’s will be done ! ” , 

Henry was still young, but he had toiled much in tins world, Jus time 
for rest was come; ho had never had any since his birth. lie was attacked, 
after his winter campaign, with an acute irritation of the bowels, a malady 
very common in those days. Being warned by the physicians that his end 
was at hand, lie commended his son to His brothers, and gave them two wiso 
counsels; first, to conciliate the duke of Burgundy, and secondly, in any 
treaty that might be made, to manage always so as to keop Normandy. 

He died at Vincennes on the 31st of August, 1422; Charles VI followed 
hint on the 21st of October. The people of Paris shed tears for their poor mad 
king as freely as the English for their victorious Henry V. “The whole 
people,” says the Bourgeois de Paris,? “were in the slreoLs weeping and 
crying, as if each had lost the friend he most loved. Truly, their lamenta¬ 
tions were like those of the prophet, 'Quomodti seclet sola civitas plena populof* 
The petty folk of Paris cried, ‘ Oh, most dear prince, never shall we have 
one so good I Never shall we see thee more 1 Cursed bo death I Wo shall 
never have aught but war since thou hast left us. Thou art gone to rostj 
wo remain in tribulation and sorrow.’ ” 

Charles VI was carried to St. Denis, “ poorly accompanied for a king of 
France. There were only his chamberlain, Ins chancellor, his confessor, and 
some subordinate officers.” One prince only attended tho funeral, and that 
was the duke of Bedford. When the corpse was lowered into the grave, the 
ushers-at-arms broke their wands and threw them into the grave, and reversed 
their maces. Then Berri, king-al-nnns of Franco, cried out, over tho grave, 

and very 
Lural and 



tj to Henry, 

by the grace of God, king of France and of England, our sovereign lord.” 
About the same time at Mehun-sur-Yevre, in Berri, some French knights 
unfurled the royal banner, crying, “Long live King Charles, seventh of 
the name, by the grace of God, king of France.” 


WOES OF THE l’EOPLE—THE DAME MAC A Mill 

After 1 laving spoken of the death of the king, we must mention that of 
t lie people, from 1418 to 1422, the depopulation was frightful. The history 
of those dismal years runs in a murderous circle; war leads to famine, famine 
to pestilence, and pestilence again brings round famine. It is like that night 
of the Ex°dus, in which the angel passes and repasses, touching each house 
with the sword. 1 fa 
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When men have come to that pass thoy weep no more; there is an end to 
tears, or there mingle even with tears gleams of hellish joy and savage laugh¬ 
ter. It was the most tragical characteristic of the times that in the gloomiest 
moments thero were alternations of frantic gaiety. The beginning of that 
long series of evils, “of that woeful dance,” as the Bourgeois de Paris? says, 
was the madness of Charles YI, and contemporaneously therewith the too 
famous masquerade of the satyrs, the piously burlesque mysteries, and the 
basoche farces. 1 

The year in which the duke of Orleans was murdered was distinguished 
by the organisation of the corporation of minstrels. That corporation, quite 
indispensable of course in so joy'-ous a period, became important and respected. 
Treaties of peace were cried through the streets with a mighty strum¬ 
ming of violins; hardly any six months passed in which a peace was not 
cried and sung*. The eldest son of Charles VI, the first dauphin, was an 
indefatigable player on the harp and the spinet. He had a great staff of 
musicians; and in addition to these, he used to call in the aid of the choir¬ 
boys of Notre Dame. He sang, danced, and “balled” (lalait), night and 
day, and that even in the year of the Caboehians, whilst they were hilling 
his friends. He killed himself, too, by dint of singing and dancing. 

It seems an ascertained fact that in the fourteenth century dancing 
became involuntary and maniacal in many countries. The violent proces¬ 
sions of the Flagellants set the first example. The great epidemics, and 
the terrible and lasting shock they gave to the nerves of the survivors, 
easily gave occasion to St. Vitus’ dance. These phenomena are, as we know, 
contagious. The spectaole of the convulsions acted with so much the more 
force, as there was nothing in men’s souls but convulsion and vertigo; and 
then the sick and the hale danced together promiscuously. They would 
catch each other violently by the hand, in the streets and the churches, and 
foot it round in a ring. Many a one who at first laughed at this sight, or 
looked on coldly, became at last bewildered, his head reeled, and he, too, 
reeled and danced yvith the rest. The rings went on multiplying, inter¬ 
lacing; they became bigger and bigger, more and more heady, fast, and 
furious, as though they were huge coiling reptileB, that momently swelled to 
viow. There was no stopping the monster, but its joints might be lopped; 
the electric chain was broken by one falling with feet and fists on some one 
of tho dancers. The rude dissonance interrupting the harmony, they found 
themselves free, otherwise they would have gone on reeling until utterly 
exhausted, and have danced themselves to death. 

This phenomenon of the fourteenth century does not occur again in the 
fifteenth; but in the latter we find, in England, France, and Germany, a 
strange amusement, which reminds us of those great popular dances of the 
sick and dying. It was called the dance of the dead, or dame macabre. It 
was a great favourite with tho English, who introduced it into France. 

The spectacle of the dance of the dead was enacted in Paris in 1424, in 
the cemetery of the Innocents. That narrow space in which the enormous 

[ 1 In 1402 lettevs-patont were issued by tho king permitting tho bourgeois of Paris to con¬ 
stitute themselves into a religious fraternity for the representation of the "Mystery of tho 
Passion ” This is tho origin of the modern tragic theatre. The "morality plays,” or comedies, 
were created by tho clerks of the basoche —the corporation formed by the clerks of theproewrewr* 
of the paihainont of Paris. Tins body exercised extensive jurisdiction over its members—its 
head boro tho title of "king.” In the reign of Charles VI playing-cards -were perfected, and 
about 1420 .Tan van Eyck, called Joan of Bruges, discovered n drying oil, which has caused him 
to bo regarded as tho Inventor of oil painting. Hitherto men had used distemper, fresco, gum, 
paste, or white of cgg.& 
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citv for so many ages accumulated the remains of almost all its inhabitants 
had been at first both a cemetery and a laystall, haunted at night by robbers, 
aik! in the evening by wantons, who plied their trade among the tombs. 
Philip Augustus enclosed it with walls, and to purify it- dedicated it to St. 
Innocent, a child crucified by the Jews. In the fourteenth century the 
churches were already very full, and it became the fashion among the good 
citizens to bury their dead in the cemetery. Such was the suitable theatre 
of tiie danse macabre. It was begun in September, 1424, when the heat had 
diminished, and the first rain had rendered the smell of the place less offen¬ 
sive. The performances lasted many months. 

Whatever disgust both the place and the spectacle might inspire, it was 
matter suggestive of much thought to see in that fatal period, in a town so 
frequently and so cruelly visited by death, the hungry, sickly, scarce living 
multitude, merrily malting death itself a matter of spectacle, attornling with 
insatiable avidity to its moralising buffooneries, and enjoying them so 
heartily as to tread heedlessly upon the bones of their fathers, and on the 
gaping graves they were themselves about to fill. P 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 1’AHIS AND TUB COUNCIL ON CONSTANCE 

A very different phase of life which demands at least a passing notice is 
that which clustered about the wonderful University of Paris.« As oarly 
as the thirteenth century, the university shone in all its glory. Porn in 
the shadow of the cloister of the bishopric, and primarily confounded with the 
ancient cathedral college of the town, it had obtained, little by little, immu¬ 
nities and privileges by favour of which it had grown and lmd reached a 
point where it was dependent upon no one but the court of Romo. Among 
the popes who conferred the most important privileges may bo cited Alex¬ 
ander III, Innocent 111, and his successor ITonorius III, all promoters of 
the progress of knowledge, all jealously seeking to retain for the church 
that superiority of studies and learning to which its power was bound. 
The University of Paris rose rapidly above the universities of Italy, the only 
ones with which it was then in serious rivalry. It became tho most impor¬ 
tant ecclesiastical and sciontilic college of Europe, the school whoneo tho 
high clergy of France was recruited, as well as that of a largo part of 
Christianity. It belonged to the church by its creation, by its studios in 
which theology piedonnnatcd, and by its object, which was to preparo the 
learned candidates for the obtention of livings. For all its rights it 
depended on tho holy see, which subjected it to visits and regulations'. 
Meanwhile it formed in the bosom of the church itself a vast corporation 
Om’er'sihts), governing itself by its own laws with an extended liberty. 

It was divided into four faculties: arts or philosophy which comprised 
nearly all the known sciences; theology; decree or canonical law; and 
medicine. I lie faculty of arts had a particular celebrity; it is to iL that 
the capital of France owes its appellation of the Modern Athons. Tho 
tacuity of theology was not less celebrated after the lectures of Roseollimis 
and Abelard. That of law was incomplete, since civil law, which rostered 



i c T) ? Pi,ri *’ likably its entire concentration in the col¬ 
lege of Boulogne tor an object. In any case, that suppression was only 
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for it time, and a 1 iU.de later at Orleans a special university was founded, 
called the University of Law. As to the study and profession of medicine, 
it is •well known that in the Middle Ages it was a prerogative of the religious 
orders almost exclusively. 

Eacli faculty held special assemblies, in which the masters and graduates 
had deliberative voice. The four faculties met once a year to elect their 
rector, the formulae of which elections, determined with infinite care, in 
order to guarantee liberty of vote and prevent intrigue, presented a great 
analogy to the election of a pope. Thus the University of Paris possessed 
a liberal government, with a regular hierarchy, where degrees conferred 
powers, and where superior intelligence ruled. 

The pope gave it its highest protection. He made the rules of study, 
intervened in disputes with the civil authorities. The principal ecclesiastical 
privilege of the University of Paris was that of being dependent on no 
bishop, and having its own jurisdiction. Its members could not he excom¬ 
municated except by the court of Rome.// 

It is one of the strangest contrasts of history that while l'Tance was at 
the lowest ebb of its national history, the University of Paris was attempting 
to carry out one of the greatest revolutions in the history of Europe. The 
conciliar movement in the church, which produced such great international 
gatherings as the councils of Constance and of Bfde, and which aimed to 
limit papal absolutism by something like a parliamentary system, was due 
to the work of men like Jean Gerson, chancellor of the University of Paris, 
and Pierre D’Ailly, scholar and prelate. It was universally admitted that 
abuses had crept into the administration of the church. There was evidently 
something wrong when, while Prenchmen were perishing from famine, ail'd 
France was on the verge of ruin, the papal court at Avignon luxuriated on a 
revenue that was more than royal, and a pope (John XXII) could accumu¬ 
late a treasure of eighteen millions of gold florins, and jewels and vestments 
estimated at seven millions more. 

But the evils which date from the residence at Avignon were increased 
twofold during the sfchism. All Christendom was in doubt how this would 
ond. For the civil war in the church had divided the countries under rival 
obediences. France, Scotland, and Spain adhered to the pope at Avignon 5 
and England, Germany, and Italy obeyed the Italian pope. 

At first they tried to induce the rivals to resign ; and Pedro de Luna, 
who was elected pope at Avignon as Benedict XIII, won the high office by 
declaring that lie would resign as easily as take off his hat. But the wily 
prelate, after his election, declared that no earthly power could dethrone 
him, and for moro than a decade defied the attempts of reformers to achieve 
union. It was then that in the University of Paris the theologians began 
agitation for a universal council, as supreme over tho pope. It is said that 
a German doctor began the movement, but the credit lias gone to Prance. 
First at Pisa and then at Constance, the great parliaments of the church took 
in hand the reformation. 

In the later council (1414-1418) union was achieved by the deposition of 
opposing popes and the election of Martin V (see volume on The Papacy), 
but the decree Frequens which demanded regular meeting of councils in the 
future, was gradually lost sight of in the following pontificates, and the great 
experiment of a constitutional church was a failure. That such an attempt 
should be made while France was in the throes of this great Hundred Years’ 
War, and that mostly by Frenchmen, shows that alongside of the story of 
carnage, crime, and superstition, there were signs of intellectual life and 
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earnest effort of reformers, which are suggestive in tlio age of Wycliffo and 

Huss. 

A strange page of history is opened here, bigisimmu, emperor of Ger¬ 
many, who presided at the council of Constance, was anxious to play a great 
part in the world’s affairs. Ife took advantage of the great international 
assemblage in Ins dominions to attempt to put himself at the head of a 
European confederacy to fight the Turks, who were advancing along the 
Danube. 

To accomplish this he made a journey into France and England to try to 
prevent the war. His visit took place just before the fatal invasion of Henry 
V which brought the victory of Agincourl. 1 To raise llio money for that 
journey Sigisnnmd made over the mark of Brandenburg to Fredorick of 
Hobcnzollern, burggruf of Nuremberg, and thus founded tho power of the 
Holienz-ollem. 

Henry V, was willing to accede to Sigismund’s plans, but although ho 
even offered the succession of Hungary as a bribe, the court of Franco refused 
to make the peace he desired, and Sigisinund’s groat effort at European con¬ 
cord resulted in only one thing — the foundation of the great dynasty which 
rules in Germany to-day. France and England wont their own way, bringing 
mutual disaster for another generation.* 

[ J It was Sigismuml's grand father, the blind King John of Bohemia, whose death nt Cidcy 
ga\e ilie fauioua jnoUo, Ich r lien , lo tho prince of Wales.] 
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No longer on St. Denis will wo cry, 

But Joan la Puerile shall "bo Fimice’s saint. 

— SirAiu.srt.Ann. 

This king proclaimed at St. Denis was an infant of ton months, grandson, 
on his mother’s side, of Charles VI. His two uncles ruled in his name, 

— one the duke of Bedford in Franco; the other the duke of Gloucester in 
England. This child was recognised as sovereign of the kingdom of Franco 
by parliament, by the university, by the first prince of the blood, Philip the 
Good, duke of Burgundy, and by the dowager queen, Isabella of Bavaria. 
Paris, Ile-de-France, Picardy, Artois, Flanders, Champagne, and Normandy 

— that is to say, almost all the country north of the Loire — and Gnienne, 
south of that river, obeyed him. 

The king proclaimed in Berri, sole surviving son of Charles VI, was a 
youth of nineteen years, graceful bearing, but weak in body, pale of figure, 
of small courage, and ever in fear of violent death; and besides, adds 
Chastelain,^ “ a good Latinist, a fine raconteur , and most wise in council.*’ 
Such indeed he was later on; but for the present and for many years to come 
he showed spirit only for his own pleasures and a sort of dull apathy in 
matters of state and in the face of peril. His authority was recognised only 
in Touraiue, Orleans, Berri, Bourbonnnis, Auvergne, Languedoc, Dauphine, 
and Lyonnais. Indifferent to disaster, he was resigned to hearing himself 
called derisively “ the king of Bourges.” To Poitiers he transported his 
council, his parliament, ancl his university. But Bourges and Poitiers were 
still great towns in his eyes ; he dragged his little court from castle to castle, 
completely submissive to the sire de Giac, to Le Camus de Beaulieu, to the sire 
de la Tremouille, and willingly enduring the all-powerful influence of his 
motlior-in-law Yolandu of Anjou. & 

Tiie young king, brought up by the Armagnacs, found in them his chief 
support, and so shared their unpopularity. These Gascons were the most 
veteran soldiers in France, hutdhe greatest and most cruel plunderers. The 
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hatred they inspired in the north would have been sufficient to create there 
si Burgundian and English party. The brigands of the south seemed more 
of foreigners than the foreigners. 

Charles VII next made trial of the foreigners themselves, of those who 
had gained experience in the English wars. He called the Scotch to his aid. 
These were the most mortal enemies of England, and their hatred might be 
relied on as much as their courage. The greatest hopes were built on these 
auxiliaries. A Scotchman was made constable of France; another, count of 
Touraine. Notwithstanding, however, their incontestable bravery, they had 
often be on beaten in England. They were not only beaten in France, at 
Crevuiit and Vernemi (1424, 1424), but destroyed: the English took earn 
that none of them escaped. It was asserted Unit the Gascons, out of jealousy 
against the Scotch, lmd not supported them. 

The English narrowly escaped giving Charles VII an ally far more use¬ 
ful and important than the Scotch — the duke of Burgundy. So little con¬ 
cert was there between the two brothers, that at the selfsame time Bedford 
married the duke of Burgundy’s sister, and Gloucester was commencing war 
against him. A word as to this romantic story. 

The duke of Burgundy, count of Flanders, never thought himself secure 
of his Flanders until he should have flanked it with Holland and 1 Iainault. 
These two counties had fallen into the hands of a girl, the countess Jacque¬ 
line, widow of the dauphin John. The duke of Burgundy married her to a 
cousin of his own, a sickly boy. Jacqueline, who was a handsome young 
woman, did not resign herself to so irksome a fate, but left her sorry mate, 
nimbly crossed the Straits, and herself proposed marriage to the duko of 
Gloucester. Gloucester committed the folly of accepting the proposal 
(1423). Ha espoused Jacqueline’s cause, thus beginning against tho duko 
of Burgundy, the indispensable ally of England, a war which, for tho latter, 
was a question of actual existence, a war without treaty, in which the sov¬ 
ereign of Flanders would risk his last man. The incensed duko of Bur¬ 
gundy concluded a secret alliance with tho duke of Brittany, and then lie 
made pecuniary demands on Bedford. What could Beclford do? lie had 
no money; instead of it, he offered an inestimable possession worth more 
than any sum of money — his whole barrier on the north (September, 1-423). 
The bands of Charles VII came and lodged themselves in the very heart of 
English France, in Normandy; a pitched battle was fought before they 
could be expelled. It took place on the 17th of August, 1424, at Vernonil. 
In June, Bedford had regained the good will of the duko of Burgundy by 
an enormous concession, having pledged his eastern frontier to him, Bar-sur- 
•Seine, Auxerre, and Macon. 

All northern France was greatly in danger of thus falling hit by bit into 
the duke of Burgundy’s luvncl; but suddenly the wind shifted. Tho sapient 
Gloucester, in the midst of this war begun for Jacqueline, forgets that lie 
bas married her, forgets that at that very moment she is besieged in Bergucs, 
and weds another, a lair English woman. This new folly had tho effect of an 
act of wisdom. The duke of Burgundy consented to be reconciled to the 
English, and made a show of believing all Bedford told him ; tho essential 
5'»S , l ' ni Y 0 * to ,JC a ^ e t° despoil Jacqueline, and occupy Hainautl, 
Holland, and afterwards Brabant, the succession to which could not but 
soon be opened. 

Charles VII, therefore, derived little advantage from this event which 
seemed likely to be so profitable to him. The only benefit that accrued to 
him from it was that the count de Foix, governor of Languedoc, compre- 
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liendod that tlie duke of Burgundy would sooner or later turn against the 
English, and declared that his conscience obliged him to recognise Charles 
VII as legitimate Icing. He placed Languedoc in subjection to him, with 
the clear understanding that the king should draw from it neither money 
nor troops, and should not in any wise interfere with the little royalty which 
the count clc Foix had contrived for himself in that province. The friend¬ 
ship of the houses of Anjou and Lorraine seemed to promise more direct 
advantage to the party of Charles VII. The head of the house of Anjou 
was then a woman, Queen Yolande, relict of Louis II, duke of Anjou, count 
of Provence, and pretender to the throne of Naples; she was the daughter 
of the king of Aragon, by a ladj r of Lorraine, of the house of Bar. The 
English having committed the egregious mistake of troubling the houses of 
Anjou and Aragon, as regarded their pretensions to the throne of Naples, 
Yolande formed against them an alliance of Anjou and Lorraine with 
Charles VII. She married her daughter to the young king, and her son 
Rend to the only daughter of the duke of Lorraine. Yolande was of ser¬ 
vice to her son-in-law. By her sage counsels she removed the old Armag- 
nacs from about him ; she had the address to win the Bretons back to him, 
and caused the constable’s sword to be conferred on the count of Riche¬ 
mont, brother of the duke of Brittany. 

Charles VII, combining together the Bretons, Gascons, and Dauphinois, 
had thenceforth the real military strength of France on his side. Spain 
sent him Aragonese, Italy Lombards. But the war sped feebly for all that; 
money was wanting, and union still more so. Tho king’s favourites frus¬ 
trated Richemont’s first enterprises; not, indeed, with impunity, for the 
stern Breton put to death two of them within six months, without form 
of trial. Since a favourite was necessary to the king, lie gave him one of 
his own choosing, young La Tremouille, and the first use the latter made 
of his ascendency was to dismiss Richemont. The king, strange to say, for¬ 
bade his constable to fight for him; the king's men and Richemont’s were on 
the point of drawing their swords against each other. Thus Charles VII 
found his cause less-advanced than evor.c 

Meanwhile the towns were resisting tho foreign domination. La Ferte- 
Dernard underwent in 1422 a four months’ siege and only yielded to the earl 
of Salisbury in the last extremity. In 1427 tho English, in order to get 
closer to tho Loire, sent three thousand men-al-nrms to besiege Montargis 
on the Loing. The town had only a small garrison under the brave La 
Faille, blit the inhabitants supported him well.& 

MONSTIIELET DESCRIBES THE SIEGE OE MONTARGIS (1427 A.D.) 

Shortly after their arrival the English built some bridges and passages 
over the river. This being done, they began to approach the town and for¬ 
tress of Montargis, and attacked and destroyed several engines of war. But 
despite this, the besieged defended themselves valiantly, and kept the be¬ 
siegers thus employed for the space of about two months. During this time 
tidings were carried to King Charles of France, which informed him that, if 
he did not shortly send succour to tho besieged, they must needs yield to 
their adversaries. This news came to the knowledge of King Charles, and 
it is said that king summoned a council, where it was concluded and deter¬ 
mined to send help to Montargis, or, at least, to reinforce it with men and 
provisions. The, charge of the relief was bestowed upon the bastard John 
of Orleans and Etienne do VigndUes, known as La Hire, 
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within half a league, as secretly as they could, they took counsel together 
■ind determined to make an attack upon some of the camps of the English, on 
both sides of the town. They lv.ul with them some of the garrison ot the 
said town of Montargis who would direct them. They attacked the camps 
of the English with much violence (which attack the English had not guarded 
against), crying* “Moutjoie St. Denis ! ” and began to tiro a number of the 
h ^ camps, and killed and captured several 

of the English. Such was the spirit 
they put into their work, that the camp 
of Sir John de la Pole was overthrown 
in a short space of time ; but the same 
lord and about eight others escaped in 
a small boat. The water was so high 
at that time that the bridges the Eng¬ 
lish had made were covered, so that 
when they attempted to escape they fell 
beside these bridges and were drowned. 

Whilst tins was going on, the bastard 
of Orleans was on the other side of the 
town, attacking on foot tho camp of 
Henry basset, and there being much 
to do, the others, when they had over¬ 
thrown tho first camp, came to his 
assistance. Tho English, porcoiving 
tlmt the victory was not to them, began 
to retreat to the camp of the earl of 
Warwick, and crossod a bridge so hastily 
and in such numbers that tho bridge gave 
way beneath thempand there perished 
miserably very many ; for besides this 
the inhabitants of Montargis, who had sallied forth boldly to tho help of 
their own people, slaughtered and captured many, and did not spare them. 
- Meanwhile, the earl of Warwick assembled his men as quickly us he could. 
But when he learned the great loss and pitiable defeat of his host, of which 
from a thousand to fifteen hundred men were either killed or captured, ho 
departed and went his way, with the remainder of his men of which the 
greater number were on foot. They retreated to the eastlo of Lundoii in 
Nemours, and to other places under their suzerainty.« This was the first 
tiiuo that the bastard of Orleans was intrusted with a command of any 
importance, and lie did not fail to justify liis brilliant debut./ 



CiiAnf.Es VII 

(From an old French enj/roUng) 


THIS SIEGE 01’ ORLEANS (1-126-1420 A.D.) 

Ihc following year (1428) Bedford resolved to push military operations 
vigorously and to force the barrier of the Loire. In the month of Juno the 
oarl of Salisbury debarked at Calais with aix thousand of the best soldiers 
England ever had in France; Bedford joined him there with four thousand 
men drawn from garrisons in Normandy, and their army took Jurg’euu, Jan- 
ville, Meung-sur-Loire, Thoury, Beaugency, Marchenoir, and Li\ Eevte-Hu- 
hert, thus approaching Orleans step by step. 
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Orleans was Lire gale to Berri, the Bourbonnais and Poitou. This taken, 
the “king of Bourges” would become the king of Dauphin© and Languedoc. 
October 12tli, 1128, the English appeared before Us ramparts and at once 
formed around the place a series of bastilles, each of which was commanded 
by one of the first lords of England—by William de la Pole, earl of Suffolk; 
the “English Achilles,” Lord Talbot; and William Glasdale, who had sworn 
to kill everyone in Orleans. Salisbury was commander-in-chief. The Or- 
leanais, who had been expecting the siege, had fortified the heart of their 
town by burning the suburbs. Their captain was the sire de Gauoourt whom 
the English had held captive for thirteen years, because lie had persisted in 
defending Ilarflour against them. The garrison did not number more than 
five hundred at the most, but they were all hardened warriors. Moreover, 
the bourgeois were looking out for themselves. They had formed thirty- 
four companies—and each undertook the defence of one of the thirty-four 
towers of the wall. 

Artillery was beginning to play a great rule in battles and sieges. That 
of the besiegers was badly handled, and the bourgeois laughed at the unskil¬ 
ful English cannoneers who threw eighty-pound halls into the town and 
killed no one. 1 The Orleanais artillery was very different. It was com¬ 
posed of seventy pieces, aimed by twelve master cannoneers, expert at firing. 
Each cannon had its name and its own particular duty. The good cannon 
Uijlard (Clean Sweep) killed its man at every shot.*’ Another one, too, was 
the celebrated oulverin of a skilful Lorrainian cannoneer, Maitre Jean; the 
two, man and oulverin, made the finest hits. The English came at last to 
know this Maitre Jean ; he never ceased killing them except to make game 
of them: from time to time he would drop down and pretend to he dead; his 
body was carried off into the town; the English were in ecstasy when — 
behold I back he would come, alive and merry, and fire upon them worse 
than evcr.e 

But the luckiest shot of all was fired by a child [according to Grafton, 
the son of a gunner who had gone to dinner]. This schoolboy came across 
a fully loaded piece 7>n the rampart. He lit the fuse and ran away. Tlio 
ball went straight into the face of the earl of Salisbury, who was standing on 
one of the bastilles mid to whom, at that very installt^William Glasdale was 
saying, “My lord, behold your town.” 

The English commander was (load; and the next day the bastard of 
Orleans, the handsome, brave Dunois, entered the town with the best 
knights of the time—La Hire, Sninferailles, Marshal de Broussac, and six 
or seven hundred soldiers. Others followed until little by little seven, thou¬ 
sand were gathered in Orleans.& 


The “ Battle of the Herrings" (IlfiQ A.D.) 

The siege continued with various success to the 12th of February, 1429, 
with sundry episodes in the way of sorties, feigned attacks, conflicts about 
provision entering the town, and even duels, to amuse the two parties and 
try their respective mettle. They went on slowly completing their fortifi¬ 
cations, and it was to be foreseen that the town would be at last almost 
entirely shut in. 

However careless the king' might appear about saving the appanage of 
the duke of Orleans, it was clear that, once that city had fallen, the English 


p It was positively asserted that a hal| hat} taken off a mail’s shoe without hurting his foot.] 
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avouUI advance unhindered into Poitou, Bern, and the Bourbonnais, would 
live at fclm expense of those provinces, and ruin the south after having ruined 
the north. The dulce de Bourbon sent his eldest son, tho count do Clermont, 
under whom some Scotch forces and some lords of Touraine, Poitou, and 
Auvergne were to succour (Means, cast provisions into it, and even hinder the 
arrival of provisions in the English camp. The duke of Bedford sent a sup- 
ply from I J avis under the conduct of the brave Sir John Fastolf ; and lie had 
availed himself of the old Caboohian enmity of Paris to Orleans, to add to his 
English detachment a considerable number of Parisian arblast men, and the 
provost of Paris himself. They took with them tlireo hundred wagon-loads 
of provisions, particularly herrings, an article indispensable in Lent. Troops 
and Weldons all marched in narrow file, and nothing could have been easier 
than to break their line and destroy them. Tlw Gosoon La Hire, who was 
in advance of the French, burned with impatience to fall upon them, but 
received express orders not to do so, from the prince, who waa advancing 
slowly with the main body of his force. 

Meanwhile, the English had taken the alarm, and Fastolf had drawn his 
men together under cover of the wagons and a lino of sharp stakes which 
these provident English always carried with them. The English archers wore 
posted on the right, the Parisian arblast men on the left. In spile of all the 
count de Clermont could say, his men were carried away by their impetuous 
rancour; the Scotch leaped from their saddles to fight tho English on Coot, ancl 
the Armngnac Gascons rushed upon their old enemies the Parisians ; but Die 
latter stood their ground. The Scotch and Gascons having thus broken 
their ranks, the English issued from behind their temporary ramparts, pur¬ 
sued them, and killed three or four hundred. Tho oount do Clermont 
vemined immovable. La Hire was so furious that lie tuvnod back upon the 
English who dispersed in the pursuit, and killed some of thorn. Tho count's 
party had to return to Orleans after this unlucky engagement, to which the 
Orleanais, always satirical,gave the name of tho “battle of the Herrings” ; 
in fact, the balls had burst the barrels; and the field was strewn with her¬ 
rings more than with the slain. 

.Slight as was this cheek, it discouraged everyone, Tho most knowing 
hastened to quit a town that seemed lost. The young count de dormant 
had the weakness to withdraw with liis two thousand men; tho admiral and 
the chancellor of France thought it would bo a sad thing if tho king’s great 
officers should be taken by the English, and they too departed. As the men- 
at-arms no longer hoped for human aid, and the priests did not reckon very 
confidently on divine succour, the archbishop of Rheima took himself off, and 
even the bishop of Orleans left liis flock to defend themselves as they could, 

They all went away on the 18th of February, assuring tho citizens that 
they would soon return in strength. Nothing could stay them. The bastard 
of Orleans, who witli equal skill and valour defended tho apponago of liis 
house, had in vain been telling them since the 12th that a miraculous succour 
should be looked for, that a daughter of God, who promised to save the town, 
was coming from the marches of Lorraine. The archbishop, an ex-secrotary 
of the pope, and an old diplomatist, paid little heed to this talk about m iracles. 
U imois himself did not reckon so exclusively on aid from on high us to neglect 
employing a very human and very politic means against the English. Ho 
sent Samtiailles to the duke of Burgundy, to beg him, as n relative of tho duko 
o Uileans, to take the latter’s town into his keeping. He was now asked 
to accept the grand and important possession of the centre of Franco, and 
fie did. not refuse the offer. He went straight to Paris, and told the affair 
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to Bedford, who answered dryly that he lmd not toiled for the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy’s behoof. The latter, much offended, recalled all the troops he had 
at tlie siege of Orleans. 

Supplies arriving with difficulty, discontent began in the town; many 
no doubt were of opinion that the town had made quite enough sacrifices for 
the sake of its lord, and that it was better Orleans should become English 
than cease to be. Things did not stop there. It was discovered that a hole 
had been made in the wall of the town ; treachery was manifestly at work. 
Besides all this, Dunois could expect no help from Charles VII. The estates, 
assembled in 1-128, had voted money and summoned the tenants of fiefs to 
fulfil their feudal duties. Neither money nor men had arrived. 

We are not well acquainted with the intrigues that divided the little corn t 
of Charles. The divisions in it had naturally augmented in this its extreme 
distress. The old Armagnao advisers, whom Richemont and the king’s 
mother-in-law lmd for a while removed, were in the way to regain their credit. 
That southern party would have been well pleased to have a king of tlie south 
holding liis court at Grenoble. The duchess of Anjou, the king’s mother- 
in-law, on the contrary, ooulcl not preserve Anjou if the English definitively 
passed the Loire. So far there was a community of interests between her 
and the house of Orleans. But tlie house of Anjou had so many other inter¬ 
ests, so various and divergent, that she thought it expedient always to keep on 
fair terms with the English, and to negotiate perpetually. ‘When the defence 
of Orleans appeared to be desperate (May, 1429), the old cardinal De Bar 
hastened to treat with Bedford, in tlie name of his nephew, Rene of Anjou, 
lest ho should lose the inheritance of Lorraine, calculating that Rene could 
disavow his proceedings, should the affairs of Charles VII at any future time 
assume another aspect. 

The impending ruin of Orleans had frightened the other towns of tlie 
Loiro. The nearest, Angers, Tours, and Bourgea, sent provisions to the be¬ 
sieged ; Poitiers and La Rochelle, money; then, when the alarm increased, 
the Bourbonnais, Auvergne, and even Languedoc sent the Orleanais salt¬ 
petre, sulphur, and steel. Gradually all Franco became interested in the fate 
of one town, and moved with sympathy for the brave resistance of the men. of 
Orleans and their fidelity to their lord. Orleans was pitied; so loo was its 
duke. The captive Charles of Orleans could not defend his town. 1 

The English had one thing in their favour, namely, that their young 
king, Henry VI, was certainly a Frenchman by the mother’s side, and grand¬ 
son of Charles VI, whom he resembled blit too much ns regarded the weak¬ 
ness of his mind. The legitimacy of Charles VII, on the other hand, was 
very doubtful; lie was born in 1403, in the high tide of his mother’s inti¬ 
macy with the duke of Orleans; ancl she herself had acquiesced in the acts 
in which he was called soi-disant dauphin. Henry VI had not yet been 
crowned at Rheims, hut neither had Charles VII. The people in those days 
recognised a king but by two tilings, royal birth and the crown placed on 
his head witli the church’s solemn sanction. Charles VII was not king 
according to religion, nor was he sure that he was so according to nature. 
This question, of no moment for politicians of that class who decide after 
llieir own interests, was everything for the peojile, who are willing to obey 
only the right. A woman had obscured this great question of right, and by 
a woman it was cleared up. This second woman bore the name Jeanne Dare. 
She was soon to be famous as the Maid of Orleans. 

p 'Hie dnko of Orleans had been a captive hi England since the battle of Aglncoart.] 

It, W. — VOI.. XI. o 
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THE MAID OF ORLEANS (EA TUCELLE) (H29 A.D.) 

The originality of the Maicl of Orleans, and what determined her success, 
was not so much her valour or her visions as her good sense. Through all 
her enthusiasm, this daughter of the people saw the question clearly, and 
was able to solve it. She cut the knot which tlio politic and the men of 
little faith could not untie. She declared, in God’s name, that Charles VII 
-was the true heir, and she set him at ease as to his legitimacy, of which he 
himself had doubts. That legitimacy she sanctified, taking her king straight 
to Rheims, and gaining over the English, by the celerity of her movements, 
the decisive advantage of the coronation. 

It was at Domremy, just between Lorraine of the Vosges ancl that of 
the plain, between Lorraine and Champagne, that the beautiful and brave 
girl was born, who was to wield the sword of Franco so well. 

Joan or Jeanne wns the third daughter of a peasant, Jacques Dare, 1 
and of Isabella of Komee. She had two godmothers, one of whom was 
named Jeanne, the other Sibyllc. The eldest son having been named James 
(Jacques), another Peter (Pierre), the pious parents gave one of their daugh¬ 
ters the more exalted name of St. John (Jean). Whilst the other children 
accompanied their father In his field work or tended cattle, the mother kept 
Joan at home for sewing or spinning. She did not learn to read or write, 
but she knew all her mother could teach her of sacred things. Slio acquired 
religion, not as a lesson or a ceremony, but in the homely popular form of a 
winter night’s tale, as the simple faith of a mother. 

Everybody knew her charity and her piety. They saw clearly she was 
the best girl in the village. What they did not know was that in her the 
life from abovo always absorbed the other life, and suppressed all vulgar 
development. Ilers was the divine gift to remain a child in soul and body, 
She grew up, became strong and comely, but never knew the physical mis¬ 
eries of her sex. They were spared lier, to the advantage of her mental 
growth and religious inspiration. 

Joan had her share in the romantic adventures tfi those restless times. 
She flaw poor fugitives arrive in the hamlet, and the kind-hearted girl 
assisted towards their reception, gave up her bed to them, and lay down in 
the hayloft. Her kindred, too, were once obliged to savo themselves by 
flight. Then, when the inundation of brigands had passed off, the family 
returned and found the village sacked, the house devastated, and the church 
burned down. Thus she knew what war meant. She understood that anti- 
Christian state of things, and abhorred that reign of tho devil, in which 
every man died in mortal sin. If, as everyone said, the ruin of tho kingdom 
was the work of a woman, an unnatural mother, it might he that its salva¬ 
tion should proceed from a girl. This very fact was foretold in one of 
Merlins prophecies, a prophecy which, variously enriched and modified in 
the several provinces, had become thoroughly Lorrainian in tho country of 
Joan of Arc. It was a girl of the marches of Lorraine that was to save the 
lciuui. l’he prophecy had probably received this embellishment, in conse¬ 
quence of the recent marriage of Rene of Anjou with the heiress of tho 
duchy ot Lorraine, which was m reality a very fortunate event for France. 

Jne summer s day, a fast day, Joan, being in the garden at noon with 
ier father, close by tho church, saw a dazzling light m that direction, and 
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heard .a voico saying, “Be a good child, Joan, and go often to church.” The 
poor girl was greatly frightened. Another time she again heard the voice 
and saw the light; but now slio discerned it in noble figures, one of which 
had wings and seemed a sago counsellor. Ho said to her, “Joan, go to the 
aid of the king of France, and thou wilt restore him to his kingdom.” She 
answered, trembling all over, “ My Lord, I am but a poor girl; I cannot 
ride the war-horse, or load men-at-arms.” The voice replied: “Thou shalt 
go to hi. do Bftudricotirl, captain of Vaucoulours, and lie will tako thee 
before the king. St. Catherine and St. Margaret will be with thee to help 
thee.” She remained stupefied and in tears, as if she had already beheld 
her whole future destiny. 

The sage counsellor was nono other than St. Michael, the stern arch¬ 
angel of judgment and batllo. lie returned again, cheered her courage, 
“ and related to her the pity there was in the realm of France.” Then came 
the whito figures of female saints, surrounded with innumerable lights, their 
heads adorned with rich crowns, their voices sweet and melting even to 
tears. But Joan wept above all when the saints and angels left her. “I 
should have been very glad,” sho said, “if the angels had taken mo away 
with them.” Joan lias told us nothing of the first inward conflict she sus¬ 
tained ; but it is evident it took place, and endured a long while, since five 
years elapsed between her first vision and her departure from the home of 
her parents. 

She encountered not only resistance but temptation in her own family. 
They tried to marry her, in the hope of bringing her back to a more rational 
way of thinking. A young man of tho village alleged that she had prom¬ 
ised him marriage when sho was still a child; and as sho denied the fact, ho 
cited her before the ecclesiastical judge at Toni. It was supposed she would 
make no defence, but would submit to bo cast by the court and married; but 
to everyone’s great astonishment, sho went to Toul, appeared in court, and 
spoke — sho who had always held her peace. 

To onablo her to escape from the control of her family, it was necessary 
she should find in lier"family itself someone to believe her; this was a most 
difficult problem. Failing to persuade her father, she made a convert of her 
uncle, who took hor away with him, under the pretext of her nursing his wife 
in her lying-in. Sho prevailed on him to go to tho sire de Baudricourt, 
captain of Vaucouleurs, and ask his support for her; but the man of Avar 
gave the peasant a very had reception, and told him the only thing to be 
done Avas “ lo slap her Avell,” and tako her home to her father. She Avas not 
cast down by tlio rebuff, but determined to depart, and her uncle was con¬ 
strained to accompany her. Tho decisive moment was come; sho quitted 
her family and her native village forever; sho embraced her friends, espe¬ 
cially her dear little friend Mengelte, Avhoiu she commended to God’s keep¬ 
ing ; but ns for ITaumette, tho friend she loved above all others, she preferred 
to depart without seeing* her. 

She arrived then in the town of Vaucoiileurs, dressed in her clumsy red 
peasant garments, and wont along with her uncle to lodge with the wife of 
a wheelwright who took a liking lo her, Sho had herself taken into Baudri- 
court’s presence, and said to him boldly that “she came to him on the part 
of our Lord to bid him tell the dauphin to keep his ground steadily, and nob 
give battle to his enemies; for our Lord would grant him succour in mid- 
Lent. Tho kingdom did not belong to the dauphin but to our Lord ; never¬ 
theless, it was our Lord’s Avill that the dauphin should become king, and that 
he should hold tho kingdom in trust.” She went on to say that, in spite of 
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the dauphin’s enemies, lie would be king, and she would take him to be 
crowned. The captain was amazed, and suspecting there was some deviltry 
at work, he consulted the parish priest, who apparently entertained the same 
doubts. Joan laid not spoken of her visions to any churchman. J lie priest, 
therefore, accompanied the captain to the wheelwright s house with Ins stole 
on and adjured Joan to depart if she was sent by the evil spirit. 

’But the people did not doubt; their admiration was extreme; persons 
Hocked from all parts to see her. It appears that 13 audri court sent to ask 
leivc of the kin 4 *. Meanwhile, he conducted Joan to the duke oi Lorraine, 
wiio was ill and wished to consult her. He got nothing from licr but advice 
to appease God's anger by becoming reconciled with his wife. lie gave lier 
encouragement notwithstanding. On her return to Vancouleurs, she found 
a messenger from the king, who brought the permission she desired. Tho 
disaster of the battle of the Herrings disposed the king to accept every 
means of which he could avail himself. Joan had predicted the battle on 
the very day when it took place. Tho people of Vancouleurs, entertaining no 
doubt of her mission, clubbed together to buy her a horse. The captain 
gave her only a sword. 

It was n rough and very perilous journey she was about to inako. 
The whole country was overrun by armed bands belonging to either party. 
There was now neither road nor bridge; the rivers were swollen; it was tho 
month of February, 1429. 

Joan at the Court 


The court of Charles VII was far from being unanimous ill the Maid’s 
favour. That inspired girl, just come from Lorraine, and patronised by tho 
duke of Lorraine, could not fail to strengthen with tho Icing tho party of 
the queen and her mother, tho Lorraino and Anjou party. An ambush was 
laid for Joan at some distance from Cliinon, and she escaped fiom it only by 
miracle. 

So strong was the opposition against her that, after she was actually 
arrived, the council continued for two days to discuss tho question whether 
or not the king should sec her. Iler enemies thought to postpone tho mat¬ 
ter indefinitely, by having it decided that inquiries should bo made respect¬ 
ing her in her native place. Fortunately, she had friends also — the two 
queens, no doubt, and above all, the duke of Alemjon, who, having recently 
come out of the hands of the English, was very impatient to carry tho war 
into the north, and recover his duchy. The inhabitants of Orleans, to whom 
Dunois had been promising this marvellous aid since the 12th of February, 
.sent to the king and claimed the Maid’s presence. 

ihe king received her at last, surrounded with the greatest pomp ; 
which, in all probability, was adopted with the hope of disconcerting her. 
She presented herself humbly “as a poor shepherd wench,” distinguished 
the king at the first glance from the crowd of lords among whom ho had 
purposely mingled; and though he insisted, at first, lie was not tho king, she 
(unbraced his knees. But as lie was not yet crowned, she styled him only 
dauphin; “Gentle dauphin,” she said, “my name is Jchanne la Pucelle. 
the king ot heaven sends you word by me that you shall bo anointed and 
crowned m the town of ltheims, and you shall be lieutenant of the King of 
heaven, who is King of France.” 

The archbishop of ltheims, chancellor of France, and president of tho 
kings council, summoned doctors and professors of theology, some of them 
priests, others monlos, and ordered them to examine the Maid. The doctors 
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being introduced and seated in a hall, Joan sat down oil the end of the bench, 
and replied to their questions. She recounted the apparitions and the words 
of the angels, with dignified simplicity. A Dominican met her with a single 
objection, but it was one of weight: “Jehanne, thou sayest it is God’s will 
to deliver the people of France; if such is 3iis will he lias no need of men-at- 
arms.” Tlie observation did not confound her. “ Ah 1 mon Lieu ,” said she, 
“the men-at-arms will do battle, and God will give the victory.” Another 
person was not so easily sat¬ 
isfied. This was Friar Se- 
guin, a Limousin, professor 
of theology in the university 
of Poitiers, “a very sour 
man,” says the chronicle, 
lie askecl her, in his Li¬ 
mousin French, “What lan¬ 
guage did the celestial voice 
apeak?” Joan answered 
with rather too much sharp¬ 
ness, “ A better one than 
yours. ” “ Dost thou believe 
in God?” said the enraged 
doctor; “well then, God will 
not have us put faith in thy 
words unless thou show a 
sign.” She answered, “I 
am not come to Poitiers to 
perform signs or miracles; 
ray sign shall ho to raise the 
siege of Orleans. Let mo 
lme men-at-arms, few or 
many, and I will go.” 

The questionox JierTnspi- 
ration was made to depend 
on tlio test of her virginity. 

The duchess of Anjou, the 
king’s mother-in-law, ac¬ 
complished the ridiculous 
examination, with the aid 
of some ladies, to the honour 
of the Maid, Borne Fran- c 

ciscans who had been sent ~ * 

to her native place to col- - 

leet information, brought 
back the most satisfactory T,IE Cathedral of Biruus 

accounts. There was no 

more time to be lost. Orleans was crying out for help; Dunois was sending 
message upon message. The Maid was equipped, and a sorb of establishment 
was formed for her. First of all they gave her for squire John Daulon, a 
bravo knight of mature years, who belonged to the count de Dunois, and was 
the most respectable among his followers. She had also a noble page, two 
lieralds-at-arma, a seneschal, and two valets; her brother, Pierre Dare, had 
also joined her suite. John Pasquerel, a friar, hermit of the order of St* 
Augustin, was assigned her for confessor. 
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When wo read the list of tlie captains who threw themselves into Orleans 
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had brought all the nobles of the vicinity to take part in this short expe¬ 
dition ti»e deliverance of Orleans seems less miraculous. One thing-, how¬ 
ever was by all means wanting- to enable those great forces to act with 
advantage, an essential, indispensable thing—unity of action. Drniois might 
havo created this, hacl no more been requisite to that end than address and 
intelligence; but this was not enough. An authority was requisite, one sur¬ 
passing that of the crown; the king’s captains were not habituated to obey 

War had changed men into wild beasts, and these beasts required to bo 
turned again to men, Christians, docile subjects, A great and difficult 
change I Some of these Annagnac captains were perhaps llio most furious 
men that ever existed. It was a ludicrous and touching thing to sco tho 
sudden conversion of the old Annagnac brigands. They did not stop short 
halfway in their amendment. La Hire no longer ventured to utter nn oath ; 
but the Maid, compassionating the violence lie did himself, allowed him 
to swear, “by Ins staff.” The devils had all at once been transformed into 
little saints. 

She had begun by insisting that they should renounce their wanton 
women, and should confess. Then in the courso of her march along the 
Loire, she had an altar erected in the open air, at which she look the com- 
lmiuion, and so did they. The first night they bivouacked, sho lay down in 
full armour, as there were no women about her ; but she was not yet habit¬ 
uated to such hardships, and sho was ill in consequence. As for clangor, sho 
know not what it meant. Sho wanted to cross over to tho north sido of 
the river, and march along tho English bank and between tho bastilles of tho 
invaders, who, she asserted, would not stir. Her followers would not listen 
to her advice, but inarched along the left bank, so as to pass two leagues 
above Orleans. Dunois came out to meet her: “ I bring you,” sho said, 
“ the best succour ever sent to anyone, the succour of the King of heaven. 
It comes not from mo, but from God himself, who, at tho entreaty of St, 
Louis and St. Charlemagne, has hud pity on the town of Orleans, and will 
not suffer that the enemy should have both the duke’s body and his town at 


She entered the city slowly at eight in the evening (April 20tli), tho 
crowd scarcely allowing her to advance. Everyone strove eagerly to touch 
at least her horse. They gazed on her “ as if they saw God.” Talking 
gently to the people all the while, she proceeded to the church, and then 
to the houses of the duke of Orleans’ treasurer, an honourable man, whoso 
wife and daughter gave her welcome. She slept with Charlotte, one of tho 
daughters. 

She had entered the town along with the provisions, but tho army 
marched down-stream again, to cross at Blois. She would, nevertheless, havo 
^ ^V ^ 11111 1 lil t e attack made on the English bastilles ; but as sho could not 
effect this, she sent a second peremptory message to those on the north side, 
and then proceeded to repeat her summons to those on the south. Glasdalo, 
the captain, abused her in the coarsest terms, calling her cow-girl and ribald, 
in their hearts they believed her to be a witch, and wore greatly afraid of her. 
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They kept her herald, and were thinking of burning him, in hopes that this 
would, perhaps, break the charm. 

The army not arriving, Dunois ventured forth in search of it. The arch¬ 
bishop of Rheims, chancellor of Charles VII, had detained the little army at 
Blois. The old politician was far from conceiving tho existence of such an 
irresistible enthusiasm, or perhaps ho feared it. It was, therefore, much 
against his will that he came to Orleans. Tho maid went out to meet him, 
with the people and tho priests singing hymns. The procession passed 
and repassed before the English bastilles ; and tho army entered the town, 
protected by some priests and a girl (May 4th, 1429). 

Joan, who, in the midst of her enthusiasm and her inspiration, had much 
shrewdness of apprehension, very clearly discerned the hostile temper of 
the new comers. She was right in surmising that there was a design to act 
without her. As she lay by Charlotte's side, she suddenly started up, 
exclaiming, “My God I the blood of our people is running oil tho ground. 
It was ill done 1 Why was I not wakened ? Quick ! my arms, my horse I ” 
She was armed in a moment, galloped off at full speed, and met men already 
wounded, whom they were carrying hack from the field. Tho fugitives 
faced round on her arrival. Dunois, who had also not been called, arrived 
on the ground at tho samo time. Tho bastillo (one of those on the north 
side) was attacked again. Talbot strove to succour it; but fresh forces 
issued from Orleans ; the Maid put herself at their bead, and Talbot with¬ 
drew his men. The bastillo was carried. This was her first victory, the first 
time she looked on a field of slaughter. She sought confession for herself 
and her followers ; and declared that she would take tho communion on 
tho morrow, being tho feast of the Ascension, and pass tho day in prayer. 

Advantage was taken of this resolution to hold a council without her, 
wherein it was determined that this time tho besiegers should cross the Loiro 
and attack St. Jean le Blanc, the bastille which most impeded tho introduction 
of provisions into tho town, and that a falso attack should he made at the samo 
time on the other side. The English then did what they ought to have done 
before. They concoJTfcrated their strength. With their own hands burning 
the bastillo which was to liavo been attacked, they retired upon tho other 
two on the south side, tho Augustins and the Tournelles. The former was 
instantly attacked and carried, the success in this instanco again being partly 
due to the Maid. Tho French were seized for awhile with a panic, and 
rushed back towards the floating bridge; but the Maid and La Hire disen¬ 
tangled themselves from the throng, threw themselves into boats, and took 
the English in flank. 

There remained the Tournelles. The victors passed tho night before it ; 
but they obliged the Maid, who had eaten nothing all day (it was Friday), to 
recross the Loiro. Meanwhile the council had assembled. The Maid was 
told in the evening that it had been unanimously resolved that, since the town, 
was now fully victualled, they should wait for a fresh reinforcement to attack 
the Tournelles. It is difficult to believe that such could have been the real 
intention of the leaders, for delay was extremely dangerous, since the English 
might at any moment be succoured by Fastolf. Probably the intention was to 
doceive the Maid and deprive her of the honour of the triumph she had so 
powerfully contributed towards securing. She disappointed them. 

In the morning she rode to the Burgundy gate with a multitude of men- 
at-arms and citizens ; but the sire do Gaucourt, grand-master of the king’s 
household, kept it shut. Tho crowd opened the gate, and forced another 
near it. The sun was rising on tho Loire when the whole concourse threw 
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themselves into tlio boats. On arriving, however, at iho Toumelles, they 
felt lliat they wanted artillery, and they sent for somo to the town. At last 
tliev attached the outward rampart which protected the bastille, i lie English 
defended themselves valiantly. The Maid, perceiving that the assailants 
were beginning to show signs of weakness, jumped into the ditch, seized a 
ladder, and was in the act of applying it to the will, when an arrow struck 
her between the neck and the shoulder. The English sallied out to seize 
her, but she was carried off by her own party. She only allowed a little oil 
to be poured on the wound, and confessed. t i __ 

Meanwhile no progress was made, and night was at band. Dunois hnn- 
solf gave orders to sound a retreat. A Basque liad taken out of the hands 
of the Maid’s squire that standard of hers which struck such dismay into 
the enemy. “ When the standard touches the wall,” said she, “you will bo 
able to enter.” “It is touching it.” “In then! all is your own.” And 
just as she had predicted, the assailants in a frenzy of enthusiasm climbed 
the Avail “as though by one step.” Tlio English were at this moment 


attacked on two sides at once. 

Meanwhile the inon of Orleans, who watched tlio fight from iho oilier 
side of the Loire, could contain themselves no longer. They throw open 
their gates and rushed to the bridge, but there was an avoir broken ; they 
pushed a rickety plank across the opening, and a knight of St. John ventured 
to pass over the frail spar in full armour. The bridgo was hastily repaired, 
and the whole multitude hurried to the other side. The English, seeing such 
a human sea rushing upon them, thought tlio Avliolo world had come together 
against them, Their senses grow bewildered; somo of thorn behold St. 
Aignan, the patron of the town, others the archangel Michael. Glnschilo 
endeavoured to retreat from the rampart to the bastille, across a small 
bridge 3 but it was shattered by a Bliot, and the Englishman fell into the 
water and was drowned, before tlio eyes of tlio maid he had so vilified. Thoro 
Avcre five hundred men in the bastille, nil of whom were put to iho sword. 

Not one Englishman remained south of the Loire. Next day, Sunday, 
the besiegers cm the northern side abandoned their bastilles, their artillery, 
tlicir prisoners, and their wounded comrades. Talbot and Suffolk conducted 
the retreat steadily and in good order. The Maid would not allow them to 
be pursued, since they retired of tlicir own accord; but hoforo they with¬ 
drew out of sight of the town, she had an altar erected on a plain, at which 
mass was celebrated, and the people returned thanks to Gocl in the presence 
of the enemy (Sunday, May 8 th). The effect of tlio dcliveranco of Orleans 
was prodigious ; everyone beheld in it the agency of supernatural power. 
Many attributed it to the devil, but tlio majority to God 3 it began lobe 
generally believed that Charles had right on his side . 0 


Jbmi of Are leads the. King to Uhcime 

However discomfited and paralysed by the panic of their soldiers, as 
wcdl as b) the great diminution of their numbers in the siege, tho English 
generals would not retreat from the Loire, but withdrew, Suffolk to Jargoau, 
up the stream of the river, Talbot to Meung, lower down its current. They 
weie unmolested f°r a month. The French wero lost in jubilation. Joan 
left Orleans on the 13th of May, and hurried back to the court at Tours to 
pi ess the king for nn army to proceed to Illieinis.ff 

o vprh i o vniil^ 1 !!! 1 afc 5i leil ?J wu lJ> v x e been a decisive victory for Charles 
OAei lus )oung competitor Henry VI. It would have made him a real king 
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of France. But once again tlio politicians Believed themselves the wiser, 
and the coronation was not to be thought of until tho English were driven 
from the Loiro. 6 

Early in June, however, Joan was able to muster eight thousand com¬ 
batants, of whom twelve hundred were knights, most of them townsmen of 
Orleans.!/ Suffolk, who had thrown himself into Jargeau, was besieged and 
the place stormed. Beaugency, too, was taken before Lord Talbot could 
receive the succours which Sir John Eastolf was bringing him from tho 
regent. The constable De Richemont, who had long kept aloof within 
liis own estates, came, in spite of tho king and the Maid, to lend his aid 
to tlio victorious army, 

A battle was imminent; Richemont came to share tlio honour it might 
afford. Talbot and Eastolf had formed a junction of their forces; but it is 
a curious fact, illustrative both of the condition of the country and of tlio 
fortuitous character of the war, that no one knew where to find the Eng¬ 
lish army in tho wilderness of La Beauce, which was then covered with cop¬ 
pices anil thickets, until they were discovered by a stag, which, being pursued 
by the French vanguard, rushed into the ranks of tho English. 

Tlio latter were on tlioir march, and had not set up their defensive line 
of stakes as usual. Talbot tilono was for fighting, furious as lie was, since the 
dofoat at Orleans, at having shown his back to tho French. Fnstolf, on 
the contrary, who had gained the battle of the Herrings, had no need of an 
engagement to retrieve his reputation, and said, like a sensible man, that 
with a disheartened army it was better to remain on the defensive. The 
French men-at-arms did not wait for the end of the discussion, blit charged 
headlong, and met with no great resistance. Talbot fought with desperato 
obstinacy, hoping perhaps to be killed, and succeeded only in getting him¬ 
self made prisoner. The pursuit was murderous ; tho bodies of two thousand 
English were strewod over tho plain. 

After this battle of Palay (28th or 29th of June), it was now or never 
the time to venture on the expedition to Rlieims. The politicians wanted 
to remain still on tho«Loiro, and make sure of Cosnc and La ChariLe. This 
time they talked ill vain; no timid counsels could now be listened to. Every 
day brought people flocking in from all the provinces, attracted by tho fame 
of the Maid’s miracles, and believing only in her, and in her purpose forth¬ 
with to convey the king to Rlieims. There wns an irresistible outburst of 
the pilgrim and crusading spirit. The indolent young king himself at last 
yielded to the papular flood, and suffered himself to be borne along by that 
vast tide that set in towards the north; and off they started all together, 
willingly or perforco — the king, courtiers, the politic and the enthusiastic, 
tho madmen and the sages. They wore twelve thousand when they began 
tlioir march, but their numbers augmented continually as they advanced; 
every hour brought them additional strength; and those who had no armour 
followed the holy expedition in plain doublets, as archers or sword-and- 
buckler men, even though tlioy were of gentle blood. 

The army marched from Gien on the 28th of June without attempting 
to enter it, that town being in the hands of the duke of Burgundy, whom 
there were reasons for treating with favour. Troyes lmd a mixed garrison 
of Burgundians and English, who ventured to make a sortie on the first 
appearance of the royal army. There seemed small chance of storming a 
large town so well guarded, and that too without artillery. There was only 
one old Araiagnnc councillor, the president Macon, who was of a contrary 
opinion, well knowing that in such an enterprise prudence was on the side 
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0 f enthusiasm, and that men must not reason in a popular crusade. “ When 
the kilic undertook this march,” said he, “he did so not by reason of the 
nreat armed force or the abundance of money he possessed, nor because the 
achievement seemed to him possible ; he undertook it because Joan told him 
to advance and be crowned at Rheims, and that lie would encounter little 
resistance by the way, such being the good pleasure of God. The Maul 
then presented herself at the door of the council-room, and assured them 
they would be able to enter the town in three days. “Wo would willingly 
Ttaft gix,” said the chancellor, “if we were sure what you say is true.” 
“Six ? You shall enter to-morrow 1 ” 

She seized her standard ; the whole army followed her to the ditch, and 
they threw into it all they could lay their hands on, fagots, doors, tables, 
J rafters, with such rapidity that tlio towns¬ 

people thought the ditches would very soon 
disappear altogether. The English began 
to be dazzled autl bewildered as at Orleans, 
and fancied they saw a cloud of white butter¬ 
flies fluttering round the magic standard. 
The citizens on their part wero in great 
dread, recollecting that it- was in Troyes the 
treaty had been concluded which disin¬ 
herited Charles VII, and fcaiing tlml an 
example would be made of their town. 
Already they wero taking refugo in tlio 
churches, and crying out that the town 
must surrender. Tlio fighting men, who 
cleared nothing bettor, parleyed and ob¬ 
tained leave to depart with what they had. 

What they hatl was chiefly prisoners, 
Frenchmen. Charles VII’s councillors, 
who had drawn up the capitulation, hud 
stipulated nothing Willi respect to those 
unfortunate persons. The Maid alone 
thought of them. When tlio English 
inarched out with their prisoners in irons, 
sho stood at the gates and cried out, “ In 
God’s name, they shall not carry them off I ” 
She stopped them, in fact, and tlio king 
paid their ransom.o 

Charles simply passed through Troyes, 
neitherclidho stop at Cli&lons, which opened 
.Tran of Joan of Arc its gates with alacrity; and, on July 13lli, 
he arrived before Rheims. Two Burgun¬ 
dian nobles, the sires of Chatillon and of Siweuse, wero in command, but 
they had no men. They assembled the townsmen, and asked them to hold 
out for six weeks only; at the end of that time they guaranteed that tlio 
dukes of Burgundy and of Bedford would arrive with so powerful an army 
that it would easily raise the siege. The townsfolk refused to run the risk, 
persuaded the two captains to retire, and sent a deputation to the chancellor 
of I ranee who was at the same time archbishop of Rhoirns, begging him to 
enter his episcopal town. On July ITth Charles was at last crowned in 
accordance with the usual ritual, anointed with oil from the holy ampulla of 
baint-Ilemy and lifted up to his seat by the ecclesiastical peers. 
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Joan defeated at Parts (1J,20 A.n.) 

Joan had done the two great things which her ‘voices’ told her to do: 
she had delivered Orleans, and had caused the king to be crowned; she 
now wished to return to her village. “ On her entrance into Rlieinis,” says 
the Ohronique de la Pucellef “seeing how all the poor people of the country 
cried ‘ Noel! ’ and wept from joy and gladness, and how they came to the 
king singing Te Deam laudamus without response or anthem, she said to 
the chancellor of Franco and to Duiiois: ‘In God’s name this is a good 
and pious people, and when it shall be my time to die, I should like it to 
be in this countiy.’ 

“ Then the said count Dunois asked her: 1 Joan, do you know when you 
will die and in wliat place?’ She answered that that was as God willed; 
and said moreover to the said lord: ‘I have fulfilled what my Lord com¬ 
manded me, and I wish that lie would send me back to my father and 
mother to keep their sheep and cattle.’” 

But her role was not ended, for the English still held a large part of 
the kingdom. Joan, with the samo firmness which had made her go to Or¬ 
leans and to Rlieinis, asked to be allowed to nmicli to Paris. The king’s 
counsellors could not accustom themselves to these heroic deeds of daring 
which, at certain moments, arc more estimable than prudence; they decided 
first to take tho small towns on the road to Paris. These opened their 
gates of their own freo will. The royal army entered Laon, Soissons, Oou- 
lonmiiers, Provins, Sonlis, and St. Denis without trouble. But when they 
came to Paris the opportunity had passed.& Bedford had sent for the duke 
of Burgundy to secure Paris, and he came at the invitation, but almost 
alone; all tho use the regent could make oE him was to have him iiguro 
in an assembly of notables, where lie harangued, and repeated onco more 
the lamentable history of his father’s death. This being done, lie took him¬ 
self off, leaving Bedford, by way of aid, only some Picard men-at-arms; and 
even for this slight assistance, lie required to have the town of Meux given 
to him in pledge. * 

There was no hope save in Beaufort. That priest was king in England. 
His nephew, Gloucester, the protector, had ruined himself by his own follies. 
In order to uplift the cardinal’s power to the highest pitch, it was necessary 
that Bedford should ho brought as low in France as Gloucester was in Eng¬ 
land ; that ho should be reduced to such exigency as to call for Beaufort's 
presence, and that the latter should come at the head of an army to crown 
Henry VI. That army Beaufort had in readiness. With it lie was to secure 
Paris, convey young Henry thither, and crown him. 

It was not until July 26th, nine days after Charles VII had been duly 
anointed and crowned, that the cardinal entered Paris with his army. Bed¬ 
ford did not lose a moment, but set out with these troops to observe Charles 
VII. Twice they were in presence of each other, and some skirmishes took 
place. Bedford, fearing for Normandy, kept watch oyer it, and during this 
time the king marched against Paris (August). This was contrary to the 
wish of the Maid, whose voices told her not to advance beyond St. Denis. 

It was an imprudent enterprise; the French nevertheless carried a ram¬ 
part. The Maid went down into tho first ditch, and crossed the shelving 
bank between it and the second, and found the latter full of water, up to 
the foot of the wall. Heedless of the arrows, that fell like hail about her, 
she shouted to lier men to bring fascines, and meanwhile sounded the depth 
of the water with her lance. She was almost alone, a mark for every arrow, 
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aud one passed through her thigh. She strove to hear up against the pain, 
nnrl remained on the spot to encourage the troops to mount to the assault. 
At last having lost much blood, she retired to the cover oi the outer ditch, 
„,1 it was not until ten or eleven at night she could Ira prevailed on to 
return to her quarters. She seemed to feel that this decisive chock under 
the very walls of Pans would ruin lior beyond recovery. 

Fifteen hundred men were wounded in Una attack, winch sho was 
wrongfully accused of having advised. She was now vilified by her own 
liartvan well as !»y the enemy. She had not scrupled to make the attack 
on the day of our Lady's Nativity (September 8th), to the great scandal of 
lh c pious town of Paris. The court of Charles VII was still more shocked 
at this irreverent deed. The libertines, the politic ones, the blind worship¬ 
pers of the letter and sworn foes to the spirit, nil declared bravely against 
the spirit the moment it showed signs of weakness. Negotiations wore 
icsolvcd on, contrary to tho Maid’s advice, at the instigation of the arch¬ 
bishop of RUeims, chancellor of Franco, who had never been cordially m her 
favour, lie proceeded to St. Denis, to ask for a truce ; perhaps lie had 
secret hopes of prevailing with the duke of Burgundy, who was then in 
Pfiris 

Regarded witli ill will, and badly supported, the Maid onraod on the 
sieges of St. Pierre lc Mouticr and La Charito during tho winter. Though 
almost abandoned before the forinei, she nevertheless stormed and took it. 
Tho siege of La Charito proceeded slowly and languidly; a panic broke out 
among the besiegers, and they dispersed. 


Capture of Joan of Arc (U/30 AD.) 

Meanwhile the English had induced the duke of Burgundy to give them 
effectual aid. The weaker they were, the more hope ho had of being able 
to retain the strongholds he might talc© in Picardy, The English, who had 
just lost Louviers, offered him his own terms, and lie, the richest prince in 
Cluistcndom, no longer hesitated to stake men and'money in a war, the 
profit of which he hoped to appropriate. A bribe to tho governor put him 
in possession of Soiaaons. Then ho laid siege to Compibgne, the governor 
of which was also a man of very questionable integrity; hut the inhabitants 
were too strongly committed to tho cause of Charles VII to let their town 
be given up. The Maid threw herself into it, and on the vory samo day 
made a sortie in which she nearly surprised tho besiegers. But the latter 
rallied in a moment, and pressed hotly upon the besieged, up to the rampart 
and the bridge. Tho Maid, having remained in the roar to cover tho 
retreat, was not able to get within the walls in time — whether it was that 
tho budge was blocked up by the crowd, or that the gates woro already 
dosed. Being identified by her costume, she was soon surrounded, seized, 
and dragged from her horse. Her capturer, a Picard archer, brought her 
to his master, the bastard of W andovnme, who sold her to John of Li guy, 
who belonged to the illustrious house of Luxemburg and was tho duke of 
Bui gundy’s vassal. 0 

is r ow this John of Luxemburg had need of the duke of Burgundy in 
order to inherit peacefully tlio domains of Ligny and Si. Pol, to tho detri¬ 
ment of his cider brother. The duke of Burgundy, m order not to be dis- 
trnbed when seizing Brabant, Brussels, and Louvain, in spite of tho rights 
of his aunt Margaret, needed the assistance of the English. The English 
were inclined to allow anything provided Joan of Arc was given up to 
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them. l> It was absolutely necessary to get her out of the hands of the 
Burgundians. She had been taken on the 23rd of May; on the 26tli a 
message was sent from Rouen in the name of the vicar of the Inquisition 
summoning John of Ligny to give up the woman, she being suspected of 
witchcraft.c A violent tempered man, a Burgundian, who was willing to do 
anything in the hope of obtaining the archbishopric of Rouen, Pierre Cau- 
chon, bishop of Beauvais, undertook to prove it by a trial in due form.& 

Tlie university stepped forward, and wrote to the duke of Burgundy and 
to John of Ligny (July 14th). Cauchon, in his exceeding zeal making him¬ 
self the agent and courier of tho English, carried the letter with his own 
hands to the two dukes. At the same tinio he summoned them as a bishop 
to deliver over to him a prisoner over whom he had jurisdiction. In this 
strange proceeding, we find him pass from the part of a judge to that of a 
negotiator, and make offers of money; though the woman in question cannot 
bo considered a prisoner of war, the king of England will give John of Ligny 
and the bastard of Wandomme 200 or 3-00 livres’ yearly rent, and a sum 
of 6,000 livres to those in whose keeping she is. Towards the end of the 
letter he advances as far as 10,000 livres, “ as much,” he says, “ as would be 
given for a Icing or a prince according to tho custom of France.” 

Thus on all sides that world of interest and covetousness was opposed to 
the Maid, or at least'indifferent as to her fate. Tho good Charles VII did 
nothing for her, the good Duke Philip gave her up to her mortal foes. It was 
in vain John of Ligny’s wife threw herself at bis feet, and implored him not 
to dishonour himself. 1 He was nob free ; he had already received English 
money, and lie gave up Joan, not directly indeed to the English, but to tho 
duke of Burgundy, who took her to Arras, and then to the keep of Crotoy, 
Compiegno >vas delivered on the 1st of November. The duke o£ Bur¬ 
gundy had advanced as far as Hoy on, as though it were to meet the dis¬ 
graceful blow more nearly and in person. He was again defeated shortly 
afterwards at Germigny (November 20th). At Pennine Saintraillcs offered 
him battle, but he durst not accept it. These humiliations no doubt con¬ 
firmed the duke in liia alliance with tlie English, and fixed his determination 
to give up tho Maid to them. 

At tho moment when tlie English had the Maid at last in their hands, 2 
and could begin her trial, their affairs were in a very bad condition. Far 
from having recovered Louyiers, they had lost Chateau Gaillard; La Hire, 
who took it bj r escalade, found Barbazan a prisoner there, and let loose that 
redoubtable captain. The towns were going over of their own accord to 
the side of Charles VII, and the citizens were driving out tlie English. The 
men of Melun, so close to Paris, ejected their garrison. 

Tho rapid downhill course of English affairs was only to he checked by 
some strong machinery, and such had Beaufort ready in the trial and tlie 
coronation of Henry VI. The latter entered Paris on tlie 2nd of December. 
The university had been made to write on the 21st of November to Cauchon, 
accusing him of tardiness, and requesting the Icing to begin tlie trial. Cau¬ 
chon was in no hurry, thinking it hard, apparently, to begin the work, 
whilst the payment was as yet uncertain. It was not until a month later 
that he obtained authority from the chapter of Rouen to proceed in that 
diocese. He opened the proceedings at Rouen, on the 9tli of January, 1431.^ 

[1 Ilia aunt, the saintly Joan of Luxemburg, wna also moat energetlo in her efforts to have 
Joan released.] ^ ^ 

[ 2 Tlie count of Ligny received the money before October. The cluko of Burgundy handed 
Joan ovor to tho English on the 21st of NoYomher.] 
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Trial of Joan of Arc 

He based the accusation on the four following* points: infringement of 
the hvws of the church, by making use of magic practices; by taking up 
arms contrary to her parents’wishes j by wearing clothes which were not 
those of her sex; and lastly, by announcing revelations which were 
not sanctioned by ecclesiastical authority. Thus a poor girl of nineteen 
was alone, without protection against judges who were sold to her enemies, 
who arbitrarily suppressed every proof of her innocence, who prevented her 
appealing to the pope or to the council, who sought to embarrass her by ab¬ 
surd andmisleading questions or by extremely delicate ones, and who were 
often disconcerted by her heroic replies. 

The maid was finally brought before her judges on the 21st oi February. 
“ Joan,” they asked her, “ do you believe you have found salvation ? ” “ If 

I have not, may God grant it mo ; if I 
have, may God preserve me in it 1 ” “ Did 
you not say that standards made by the 
soldiers in imitation of yours would bring 
them good luck?” “No; 1 only said, 
‘advance boldly among the English,’ and 
I advanced also.” But she declared that 
she had never killed anyone. “ Why was 
her standard carried to the church at 
Bheims at the coronation, more than those 
of the other captains ? ” “ It lnid borne tlie 
buiclen, it was only just that it should 
receive the honour.” “ What was tlio idea 
of those people who kissed your hands, your 
feet, your clothes ? ” “ The poor peoplo 

came to me gladly, because I did them no 
ill; I supported them and defended them 
to the best of my power.” “ l)o you think 
you were right to leave without permission 
from your mother and father? OughL one 
not to honour one’s father and mother ? ” 
“ They have forgiven me.” “ Did you not 
think you were sinning in acting in this 
manner ? ” “ God commanded it; if 1 hud 
had one hundred fathers and one hundred 
mothers I should have gone.” “ Do you 
think your king did right in killing or 
having killed Monseigneur of Burgundy ?” 
“It was a great pity for the kingdom of 
France. But, whatever ruay luive been 
between them, God sent me to help tlio 
kmg of France.” “ Do St. Catherine and St. Margaret hate tlio English ? ” 
“ They love what our Lord loves, and hate what he hates.” “ Docs God halo 
the English?” “I know nothing of the love or hatred which God has 
for the English; but I know well that they will be driven from Franco, 
except those who perish here.” “ Is it not a mortal sin to admit a mail to 
ransom and then put him to death?” “I have not done so.” 

The judges laid stress on the man’s clothing which Joan had assumed 
contrary to the laws of the church, which she was still weaving, and which she 
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would not relinquish. The wretches affected not to understand, what the poor 
girl did not dare to tell them— that in camp, even in prison, this dress had 
been, and still was, lier protection.^ 

The Twelve Articles 

Between the 2nd and 4th of April the judges, on tlio advice of the 
members of the university, caused the seventy points of accusation brought 
forward by the prosecutor to he summed up in twelve articles. There 
were two doctors of Paris, Nicholas Midi and Jacques de Touraine, who 
worked on this — one on the plan, the other on the final form. The twelve 
articles reviewed the trial m a spirit very hostile to Joan, while it eliminated 
the prosecutor’s accusation of impostures and brutalities. On the 12th of 
April twenty-two doctors and licentiates deliberated together on the twelve 
articles. They left the question hanging between a matter of human in¬ 
vention and an inspiration of Satan./ 

We give herewith these twelve articles and follow them with the find¬ 
ings of the faculty, as they are given in the report of the trial, edited by 
M. Quieherat.i 

I. And in the first place, a certain woman states and affirms that, when 
she was thirteen years of age or thereabouts, she herself saw, with her own 
corporeal eyes, St. Michael consoling her, and sometimes St. Gabriel appear¬ 
ing in bodily form; sometimes, also, she saw a great multitude of angels: 
and afterwards, SS. Catherine and Margaret showed themselves visible in 
bodily form to the same woman, and she also sees them daily and hears their 
voices, and has embraced them at times, and kissed them, touching them sen¬ 
sibly and corporeally. She truly saw the hoads of the said angels and saints, 
but concerning their other parts or tlieir garments she was unwilling to say 
anything. . And that the aforesaid SS. Catherine and Margaret sometimes 
spoke to her at a certain spring near a large tree, commonly called “ the 
fairies’ tree,” 1 concerning which spring and tree there was a common report 
that the “fates of tlib ladies” frequent there, and that many fever-stricken 
persons go to the said spring and tree for the sake of recovering health, 
although they are situated in a profane place. These she frequently 
worshipped there and elsewhere and paid them reverence. 

She says, moreover, that the aforesaid SS. Catherine and Margaret appear 
and show themselves to her crowned with very beautiful and costly crowns, 
and from the aforesaid time and ofttimes subsequently spoke to the same 
woman concerning the command of God, that it behoved her to go to a certain 
secular prince promising that by the help of the same woman and by her 
labours the said prince would recover by force of arms great temporal domin¬ 
ion and worldly honour, would obtain victory over his enemies, and that the 
same prince would receive the said woman and would bestow on her arms to¬ 
gether with an army of soldiers for the carrying out of what was promised. 
Further move, the said SS. Catherine and Margaret instructed the some woman 
concerning the command of God, that she should assume and wear male 
attire, which she lias worn and still wears in persevering obedience to this 

f 1 From the door of her father’s dwelling she looked on an old oak wood, The fairies 
haunted that wood ; their favourite spot was a certain spring near a groat ash called the “fairies* 
treo " The children used to hang garlands on it and sing to it. These somewhile ladies and 
mistiesses of the forest could no longer, it was said, assemble at the spring, they liad been 
excluded from It for then- sins. The clmrch, however, always retained a jealous fear of the old 
local divinities, and the curd used to go once every yonr, and read a mass at the spring, in older to 
drive them away.o.l 
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Wnd of command insomuch that the woman Iierself has said that she would 
rather die than abandon this kind of dress, saying tlumsimply at different 
times, and occasionally “unless it were the command of God. Sho even 
chose rather not to be present at the offices of mass ancl to go without the 
holy communion of the Eucharist at times ordained by the church for reoeiv- 
in ,/tlie sacrament, than to resume female and put off male aLfcire. limy 
were also protectors of the said woman in this matter that, without the 
knowledge and against the will of her parents, when she was seventeen years 
of u"u or thereabouts, she left her father’s house and associated with a num¬ 
ber of soldiers, frequenting with them by day and by night, never or rarely 
]laving another woman with her. And many other things did the said saints 
tell ami teach the same woman, by reason of which she says that sho has been 
sent by the Gocl of heaven and by the victorious church of the saints now 
enjoying beatitude to whom she commits all her good deeds. 

She declines, however, and refuses to submit her deeds and words to the 
chinch militant, having been ofttimes required and admonished concerning 
this; saying that it is impossible for the same woman to act contrary to those 
tilings which she affirmed in her process, that she had acted by the command 
of God, nor would she lender account concerning these things to the conclu¬ 
sion or judgment of anyone living, but only to the judgment of God; and 
that they revealed to the same woman that she herself will be saved in the 
glory of the blessed ones and she would attain the salvation of her soul if 
she should keep her virginity, which she vowed to them on the first occasion 
when she saw and heard them. By the occasion of which revelation she 
asserts that she is as certain of her own salvation in the kingdom of heaven 
as if it were already a present fact. 

If. Further, the said woman declares that the sign which the prince 
had to whom she was sent, and by which lie was influenced to believo her 
concerning her revelations and to receive her for tho purpose of carrying on 
war, was that St. Michael came to the same prince accompanied by a multi¬ 
tude of angels of whom some had crowns and others had wings, with whom 
were SS. Catherine and Margaret. This angel and the woman were walk¬ 
ing above tho cartli along a way like unto steps and an arch stretching a 
great way, other angels and the aforesaid saints accompanying them ; and a 
certain angel delivered to the same prince a very costly crown of purest 
gold anti the said angel bowed himself before tho said prince showing him 
reverence. On one occasion she said that, when her prince had tho sign 
given him, she herself thought that he was then alono although several 
ether9 were near enough at hand; and on another occasion that, ns sho 
believes, one archbishop received that sign of a crown and delivered it to the 
aforesaid prince, several temporal lords being- present, witnessing it. 

. ^'d^lker, the aforesaid woman knew and was assured that ho who 
visits her is St. Michael, by the good advice, comfort, and good doctrine which 
the aforesaid bt. Michael gave and made for the same woman; and in that 
he named himself, saying that lie himself was Michael. And similarly she 
knows bt. Catherine and St. Margaret distinctly from each oflier through 
tm & —that they name themselves and salute her. On account of which 
things, concerning the appearance of St. Michael to her, she believes 
that lie is St. Michael himself, and she believes that the words and deeds of 
tliat Michael arc true and good as firmly as she believes that our Lord Jesus 
guttered and died for our redemption. 
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IV. Furthor, the said woman declares and affirms that slio herself is cer¬ 
tain concerning certain future things that are wholly coming to pass, and will 
happen, just as she is certain about those tilings which she indeed sees done 
before her; and boasts that she has and has had information concerning certain 
hidden things by means of revelations as far as tho meaning of the word 
extends through the voices of St. Catherine and St. Margaret — namely, that 
she will he liberated from prison and that the French will do a fairer deed 
in her company than was ever done for the whole of Christianity; that, fur¬ 
thermore, she has recognised by means of revelation, as she says, some men 
whom she had never seen before without anyone pointing them out to her, 
and that she has revealed and discovered a certain sword which was hidden 
in the earth. 

V. Further, tlio said woman declares and affirms that according to the 
command of God and that which is well pleasing to him she has assumed 
and worn and continually wears and clothes lierself with a dross after the 
fashion of a man. And further, she declares that from the time that she held 
it to be the command of God to take male dress, it behoved her to get 
a short tunic, a hood, a jerkin, breeches, and boots with many tags, the hair 
of her head being' cut oil round over tho tops of her cars, leaving nothing 
upon her body which represented or pointed out tho feminine sex beyond 
thoso things which nature conferred on the same woman for the distinction of 
tlio feminine sex. And that she ofttimes received the Eucharist when wear¬ 
ing the aforesaid dress. She neither has wished nor does she wish to resume 
feminine attire. Having been ofttimes lovingly questioned and admonished 
about this, she has said that she would rather die than leave off male attire, 
sometimes simply saying so, and sometimes, “ unless it were l)} r God’s com¬ 
mand.” And that if she were in male attire among those for whose sake she 
at other times armed, herself and did as she used to do before her capture 
and detention, this would be one of the greatest benefits whioh could happen 
for the wholo kingdom of Franco; adding that for nothing in the world 
would she take an oath of not wearing male attire and not arming lierself, 
and in all aforesaid she declares that she lias done and does do well in 
oboying God and his commands. 

VI. Further, the said woman confesses and asserts that she lias caused 
to be written many letters in some of which on the one hand these names, 
Jesus Maria, were added together with the sign of tlie cross, and at times 
she superaddod a cross, and then she was unwilling that that should be done 
which she ordered to be done in her letters, In other letters, on the other 
hand, she caused to be written tliat she herself would have those put to death 
who were not obedient to her letters or her counsels and that “it will imme¬ 
diately be seen who has the greater authority from the God of heaven ”; and 
she frequently declares that she has done nothing except by the revelation 
and commandment of God. 

VII. Further, tlio said woman declares and confesses that when she was 
seventeen years of age or thereabouts, she went of her own accord and by 
revelation according as she says to a certain esquire whom she had never seen, 
before leaving her father’s house against the wish of her parents ; who, as 
soon as they were aware of her departure, were almost out of their mind. 
The said woman requested indeed this esquire that he should lead her or cause 
her to be led to tho prince of whom it has been before spoken. And then tlio 

it. iv.— vot„ xi, r 
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said gentleman, a captain, delivered to the said woman a man s dress together 
with a sword at the request of the woman herself, and deputed and ordered 
one soldier, one esquire, and four scrying men to conduct her; who when they 
had come to the aforesaid prince the said woman said to the same prince that 
s { ie herself wished to head the war against his enemies, promising that she 
would place him in great power and would overcome his enemies ; and that 
she had been sent for this purpose by the God of heaven, saying that in the 
aforesaid she did well by tho command of God and by revelation. 


YIH. Further, tho said woman declares and confesses that she, no one 
forcing or compelling her, threw herself down from a certain very lofty tower, 
preferring rather to die than to be delivered into tho hands of her enemies, or 
th an to live after tho destruction of tho city of Compendium (Compifigne); 
she declares too that she could not avoid this kind of fall and yet that tho 
aforesaid SS. Catherine and Margaret prevented her from casting' herself 
down, to offend whom she declares is a great sin. Yet slio knows well that 
this kind of sin has been forgiven her after she lias mode confession of it. 
And concerning this she declares that she has had a revelation. 


IX. Further, the said woman declares that tho aforesaid SS. Catharine and 
Margaret promised her that they themselves would lead her into paradise if 
she kept well the virginity which she vowed to them both in body and in soul. 
And concerning this she declares she is as certain as if she were already in tho 
glory of the blessed ones, Nor does she think she has committed works of 
mortal sin ; for if she were in mortal sin, it seems to lior that the aforesaid 
SS. Catherine and Margaret would not visit her as they daily do visit lier. 


X. Further, the said woman declares and affirms that God loves certain 
men determined and named hitherto travellers, and loves them more than ho 
does the same woman. And she knows this through tho revelation of tho 
SS. Catherine and Margaret who speak to her frequently in French, and not 
in English, since they are not on their side. Ancl since slio has known by 
revelation that their voices were on helmlf of the prince above mentioned, 
she lias not loved the Burgundians. 


XI. Further, the said woman declares and affirms that she has oft- 
times shown reverence to the aforesaid voices and spirits whom she calls 
Michael, Gabriel, Catherine, and Margaret, by uncovering tho hoad, bending 
her knee, kissing the earth over which they walked, and by vowing to them 
virginity and at times by embracing and kissing the same Oatherino and 
Margaret; and that she lias touched them corporeally and sensibly, and lias 
besought of them counsel and help by invoking them at times, although 
they frequently visit her when not invoked, and she acquiesces in and obeys 
their counsels and commands and has acquiesced from tho beginning with¬ 
out seeking advice from anyone, for example, from father or mother, curate, 
or prelate, or any other ecclesiastic. And nevertheless slio firmly believes 
wt the voices and revelations which she has had through male and female 
saints of this sort come from God and by his ordering, and she believes this 
as firmly as slie believes Hie Christian faith and that our Lord Jesus Christ 
suit erect death for ns; adding that if an evil spirit appeared to her, who 
pietended that he was St. Michael, she would know well how to distinguish 
\ e 161 ie were Michael or not. The same woman also declares that 
lei own request, no other person compelling or requiring it of her, slio 
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swore to tlio SS. Catherine and Margaret, who appeared to her, that she 
would not reveal the sign of the crown which was to bo given to the prince 
to whom she was sent. And in conclusion she said that “ unless she had 
license to reveal it.” 

XII. Further, the said woman declares and confesses that if the church 
should wish that she should do anything contrary to the command which 
she declares has been given her by God she would not do that for anything, 
affirming that she knows well that those things which are contained in her 
process come by the commandment of God, and that it were impossible for 
her to do anything contrary to them. Nor was she willing to refer, con¬ 
cerning these things, to the judgment of the church militant or to any man 
in the world, but to one Lord God alone, whose commands she will always 
do; especially as to the subject-matter of the revelations and those things 
which she declares she 1ms done by revelation. And she declares that she 
has not made this answer and other answers of herself alone, but she has 
made and given these answers by command of the voices and revelations 
made to her; although the article of faith, “one holy Catholic church,” 
was ofttimes explained to the said woman by judges and others there 
present, explaining to her that every faithful pilgrim is bound to obey and 
to submit his deeds and words to the church militant, especially in the 
matter of faith and Unit which touches holy doctrine and ecclesiastical 
sanctions. 

The Findings of the Faculty 

I. And in the first placo as to the first article, the faculty declares 
by means of doctrine that the manner and matter of the revelations, the 
quality of the person and place, together with other circumstances, haying 
been finally considered, they are either fictitious lies, seductive and per¬ 
nicious, or the aforesaid apparitions and revelations are superstitions, pro¬ 
ceeding from malignant and diabolical spirits, Belial, Satan, and Behemoth. 

•% 

II. Further, as to the second article, that that which it contains does 
not seem true; yen, the latter is a presumptuous lie, seductive, pernicious, 
fictitious, and derogatory to the dignity of angels. 

III. Further, as to the third article, that the signs contained in it 
are not sufficient and the said woman believes lightly and asserts easily. 
Furthermore in the statement which she makes she believes wrongly, and 
errs in the faith. 

IV. Further, as to the fourth article, that in it is contained a supersti¬ 
tion, a soothsaying and presumptuous assertion, together with empty boasting. 

V. Further, as to the fifth article, that the said woman is blasphemous 
towards God and a despisev of God m his sacraments; a prevaricator of 
divine law and holy doctrine and of ecclesiastical sanctions; of evil wisdom, 
she errs from the faith and is an empty boaster, and is to bo held suspected 
of idolatry and the curse of herself and of lier garments by imitating the 
custom of the Gentiles. 

VI. Further, as to the sixth article, that the said woman is a traitress, 
crafty, cruel, and thirsting after the shedding of human blood, seditious 
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mid provoking to tyranny, a blasphemer of God in liia commands and 
revelations. 

VII Further, as to the seventh article, that the said woman, is undutifui 
to her parents, a prevaricator of the precept concerning honouring parents ; 
scandalous, blasphemous towards God, and errs in the iaitli and makes a rash 
and presumptuous promise. 

VIII. Further, that in the eighth article is contained -weakness of mind 
tending to despair, that is to say, to suicide and to presumptuous and rush 
assertion concerning the pardon of sin. held out; and that the said woman lias 
an evil opinion of the freedom of human judgment. 

IX. Further, that in the ninth article is contained a presumptuous and 
rash assertion and a pernicious lie, and she contradicts lierself in llio preced¬ 
ing article and has an ill knowledge of the faith. 

X. Further, that in llie tenth article is contained a presumptuous and 
rash assertion, superstitious divination, blasphemy against Sfc>. Catherine 
and Margaret, and transgression of the precept concerning the love of your 
neighbour. 

XI. Further, as to the eleventh article, that tlio said woman, supposing 
that she had the revelations and apparitions of which she boasts with certain 
beings according to the first article, is an idolatress, an invoker of demons, 
and errs in the faith, asserts rashly, and lias made an unlawful oath. 

XII. Further, as to the twelfth article, that the said woman is a schismatic, 
having an evil opinion of the unity and authority of tlio clmrch; an npostato 
and hitherto errs obstinately in the faith. 

Here follows a deliberation and determination by manner of doctrine of the 
Venerable Faculty of degrees in the University of Paris upon tlio twelve 
articles concerning the words and deeds of Joan, commonly called La Pucello, 
above annotated and described; which deliberation and determination the 
said faculty submits to the order and judgment of the great pontiff of the holy 
apostolic seat and of the holy general council. If the said woman being of right 
mind obstinately affirm the propositions declared m the above written twelve 
ax tides and in performance abide by the deeds containod in tlio same, it 
seems to the faculty of degrees, having diligently examined the aforesaid 
propositions, speaking in love by manner of council or doctrine : 

L That the said woman has become schismatic, since schism is unlawful 
division, through her disobedience from the unity of the church, and separates 
herself from the obedience of the church militant, in that she aaya, etc. 

II. Further, that the woman herself errs in the faith : contradicts the 
article of faith contained in the lesser symbol “one holy Catholic clmrch ”; anti, 
as says St. Jerome, by contradicting this article slio acknowledges herself 
not only unskilful, malevolent, and imcatholic, but heretical. 

• Further, that the woman herself is also even apostate, both because 
with an evil purpose she caused to be cut off from her tlio hair which God 
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gave her for a covering ; and also because, for the same purpose having given 
up female dress, she imitated the dress of men. 

IV. Further, that the woman herself is a liar and a soothsayer when 
she says that she was sent by God and spoke with the angels and saints and 
did nob make it known by the operation of a miracle or special witness of 
Scripture ; ns when the Lord wished to send Moses into Egypt to the children 
of Israel, in order that they might believe that ho was sent by liim he gave 
them a sign that he should turn his rod into a serpent and the serpent into 
ft red ftgftin *, that John the Baptist ftlso shovdd reform them, he brought 
forward a special testimony of Ins mission from Scripture, saying : “ I am the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness ; make straight the way of the Lord, 
as saitli the prophet Esakis.” 

V. Further, that the same woman, by her presumption of authority, and 
concerning right, errs in the faith both firstly, since she herself is anathema 
by canonical authority and has continued in the same state for along time ; 
and secondly, because she says she would rather not receive the body of 
Christ and not make her confession at the time appointed by the church than 
put off her male attire and resume the dress of women ; she is therefore most 
vehemently suspected of heresy, and is to be diligently examined concerning 
the articles of faith. 

VI. Further, the same woman also errs in that she says that she is as 
certain that she will be led into paradise as if she were already in the glory 
of the blessed ones ; since, in this journey, whether the traveller be worthy of 
praise or tribulation is unknown but is recognised by the supreme Judge 
alone. Wherefore, if the aforesaid woman bo charitably exhorted and duly 
admonished by a competent judge to return of her own will to the unity of 
the Catholic faith and publicly to abjure her errors at the will of the afore¬ 
said judge, and be unavailing to show suitable satisfaction, she is to be aban¬ 
doned to the power of the secular judge under obligation to receive vengeance 
in proportion to the quality of her crime.* 

The Sentence and its Execution 

Her condemnation was decided beforehand; hut they wanted to obtain 
from her some words implicating Charles VII, and they employed all means 
for this purpose; they sent for the executioner to como to the prison ; then 
they said that all was ready for the torture. She was very ill during holy 
week. Threats had little effect on this heroic mind; they resorted to promises, 
to the most pernicious for her — that of being taken from the hands of her 
English gaolers and given over to men of the church. She yielded, and 
signed the recantation which was presented to her, without even knowing 
what it contained : and then, out of mercy and moderation, she was only 
condemned to spend the rest of her days in prison, on the bread of affliction 
and water of sorrow, to weep over her sins.& 

She was admitted by the ecclesiastical judge to do penance, nowhere else 
of course than in the church prisons. The ecclesiastical in pace , hard as it 
was, would at least take her out of the hands of the English, protect her 
from their insults, and save her honour. What were her surprise and horror 
when the bishop said coldly, “Take her back to the place whence you 
brought her i ” 
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retract her 


Nothing was clone; thus deceived, slio 
retraction. But even had she been willing to persist m it the rage of the 
English would not have allowed her. They had come to St. Ouen, where 
the sentence had been. delivered, in hopes at last to burn the witch; they 



sentence, stones flew about the platforms with¬ 
out respect for the cardinal. The doctors were 
in danger of their lives when they set foot on 
the ground; bare swords were every where 
pointed at their throats; the most moderate 
of the English confined themselves to insult¬ 
ing words: “Priest, you do not earn the 
king’s money.” The trembling doctors, shuf¬ 
fling away as fast as they could, said, “ Be not 
uneasy, wo shall surely catch her again.” It 
was not merely the common soldiers, the Eng¬ 
lish mob, that showed this thirst for blood. 
The respectable people and the lords wero not 
less rancorous. Tho king’s man and his tutor, 
Lord Warwick, said, like tho soldiers, “ The 
king fares badly; the girl will not be burned ” 
(May 23rd, 1431). 

The poor girl, exposed to such danger, hud 
hitherto possessed no other dcfonco than her 
male attire •> but strongo to say, no one hud 
ever chosen to understand why sho wore it. 
Her friends and her enemies wore alike shocked 
at her doing so. In the beginning sho had been 
obliged to explain herself to tho women of 
Poitiers. After her capture, when she was in 
the custody of tho ladies of Luxemburg, 1 those 
good dames begged her to dress as becamo a 
decent girl. If the women understood nothing 
of this "female question, how much loss did the 
priests I They quoted the text of a council 
of the fourth century, which anathematises tins exchange of garments. They 
<hcl not perceive that this prohibition applied especially to an epoch which 
had scarcely emerged from pagan impurity. 

On Friday and Saturday the unfortunate prisoner, deprived of her male 
attire, had much to fear. According to the statement of her confessor, to 
whom she revealed the fact, ail Englishman, not a soldier, but a gentleman, 
a lord, bravely undertook to violate a chained girl and, failing in tho attempt, 
loaded her with blows. 

“ When the morning of Trinity Sunday was come, and it was time for 
heT to rise (us she has related to him who speaks) she Saul to tho English, her 
guards, ‘ Un-iron me that I may rise.’ One of them took oif tho woman’s 
garments that were on her, emptied the bag in which was tho male dress, 
and said to her, 1 Get up.* ‘Sirs/ said she, ‘you know it is forbidden me ; 
certainly I will not take it.’ This dispute lasted until noon, and at last, by 

f 1 The mother and aunt ol the count of Ligoy, who took a tender interest in the Makl wlitla 
sue was m ms keeping, ] 
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reason of bodily necessity, she was obliged to go out and take that dress. 
On her return, they would not give her any other, notwithstanding all lier 
supplications.” 

In reality, it was not for the interest of the English that she should 
resume the garb of a man, and thus annul the retractation so laboriously 
obtained; but at that moment their rage knew no bounds. Samtrailles 
had just made a bold attempt oil Rouen. It would have been a fme exploit 
to seize the judges on their bench, and carry off Beaufort and Bedford to 
Poitiers. The latter had another narrow escape of being captured on his 
return between Rouen and Paris. Tliore was no safety for the English so 
long as that infernal girl lived, who was doubtless continuing her diabolical 
arts in prison. It was necessary she should die. 

The assessors being instantly sent for to the castle to see the change of 
dress, found in the courtyard some hundred English, who stopped their way. 
Thinking that if these doctors entered, they might spoil all, they brandished 
axes and swords in their faces, and drove them out, calling them Armagnac 
traitors. Cauchon, getting in with great difficulty, assumed a gay air to please 
Warwick, and said, laughing, “She is caught.” On Monday ho returned 
with the inquisitor and eight assessors to interrogate the Maid, and ask her ’ 
why she had resumed that garb. She offered no excuse, but bravely accept¬ 
ing her danger said that this dress suited her better so long as she should be 
guarded by men ; that moreover, word had not been kept with her. Her 
saints had said to her that it was great pity to have abjured to save her life. 
At the same time she did not refuse to put on female garments again. “Let 
me ho consigned to a mild and safe prison,” she said, “ I will be good and do 
all the church shall desire.” 

On Tuesday the judges got together, at the arcliiepiscopal palace, some 
sort of an assemblage of assessors, some of whom had been present only at 
the first sittings, and the rest at none; they were men of every kind — 
priests, lawyers, and three were even physicians. The judges reported to 
them what had takey place, and asked their opinions. The opinion they 
gave, very different from what was expected, was that the prisoner ought to 
be brought again, into court and have her act of abjuration read again to her. 

It is doubtful that this was within the power of the judges. Judge or judg¬ 
ment was in fact no longer a thing possible amidst naked swords and raging 
soldiers. Bloodshed was inevitable 5 the judges perhaps were not far from 
seeing their own spilt. They drew up a hasty citation to be served the next 
morning at eight; her next appearance was only to be for the purpose of 
being burned. ' ’ 

In the morning, Cauchon sent her a confessor, Brother Martin l’Advenu, 
“to announce death to her and induce her to penitence. And when he 
announced to the poor girl the death she was to die that day, slio began to 
cry out woefully, sinking with faintness, and tearing her hair. ‘Alas! am I 
to be treated so horribly and cruelly, and must my body, whole and entire, 
which was never corrupted, be now consumed and reduced to ashes ? Oh ! oh ! 

I would rather be beheaded seven times than be thus burned ! Oh 1 I appeal 
to God, the great Judge of the wrongs and grievances they do me I *” 

Afc nine she was dressed in women’s clothes and placed on a car, with 
Friar Martin l’Advenu on one side of her, and the hussier Massieu on the 
other. Isambarfc, the Augustine monk, wlio bad already displayed so much 
charity and courage, would not quit her. The Maid had never despaired 
until now. Even whilst saying, as she did at times, “ the English will 
put me to death,” alio did not in reality believe it. She did not imagine 
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slid could ever be fomkon. She had faith in her king, and in the good 
noople of France. She had said expressly, “ The™ wdl be m the prison or 
at the condemnation some tumult by which I shall he delivered - delivered 
with great victory! ” But though the king and the people should fail her, 
she had another aid, far more potent and sure — that of her friends on high, 
the good and precious saints. Wliafc then were her thoughts when she saw 
that she was really to die—when, mounted on the cart, she passed along 
through the trembling crowd, guarded by eight hundred Englishmen armed 
with lances and swords? Sho wept and bewailed her fate, but never 
accused either her king or her saints. But one phrase escaped her lips, 
“0 Rouen, Rouen, must I die here ! ” 

The end of this dismal journey was the Vicux Marche, the fish market. 
Three platforms had been erected there. On one was the episcopal and 
royal chair, the throne of the cardinal of England, surrounded by tlio scats 
of his prelates; the other was destined for the performers m this melan¬ 
choly drama, the preacher, the judges, and the bailiff, and lastly the culprit. 
Some way off from these was seen a great platform in plaster filled and 
heaped with wood; materials had not been spared upon the pilo : if struck 
terror by its height. This was done not merely for the purposo of rendering 
the execution more solemn; there was another intention — namely, that tlio 


great height of the pile should make it inaccessible to tlio oxecufcionor except 
from below, whore he was to light it, and thus prevent him from abridging the 
sufferer’s agony and despatching her, as usual, before the flames reached her. 
There was no thought hero of defrauding justice and giving a dead body to 
the fire; it was meant that she should be literally and truly burned alive, and 
that placed on the summit of that mound of wood she should be visible 
above the circle of lances and a words to every spectator on tho ground. 
Burning slowly before the eyes of a gaping multitude there was reason to 
expect that she would at last yield to some weakness, and utter something 
that might be given, out as a recantation; at Uie very least it was prob¬ 
able that some incoherent words would escape her, which might bo inter¬ 
preted as her judges desired ; perhaps that in womanly terror and despair 
she would descend to ignoble prayers and cries for mercy. 

The hideous ceremony began with a sermon. Master Nicholas Midi, 
one of the lights of the university of Paris, preached from this edifying 
text: “When a member of the chureli is sick the whole church is sick. 


That poor church could only be cured by cutting off a limb. IIo concluded 
with the formal phrase: “Joan, go in peace; tlio church can no longer 
defend thee.” 


Then the ecclesiastical judge, the bishop of Beauvais, benignly exhorted 
her to think of her soul and to recollect all her misdeeds, that she might bo 
moved to contrition. The assessors had decided that it was incumbent in 
law to read her abjuration to her again; but the bishop did not do so, 
fearing that she would contradict and remonstrate. Bu b the poor girl had 
no thought of thus battling with lawyers’subtleties for her life; her mind 
Avas far differently engaged. Before even she had been exhorted to contri- 
tion she was on her knees invoking God, the Virgin, St. Michael, and St. 
Catherine, pardoning all and asking pardon, and saying to the by-atandors, 
x ray for me. .She particularly requested each of the priests to aaj' a mass 
or her soul; and all this she did in a manner so pious, humble, and affecting, 
that the emotion spread from man to man, and none present could restrain 
icir leelings; the bishop of Beauvais wept, the bishop of Boulogne sobbed, 
anil at last the English themselves shed tears, and Beaufort ns well as tho rest. 
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The judges soon recovered from their momentary fit of humanity, and 
the bishop of Beauvais, wiping his eyes, began to read the sentence. He 
recapitulated to the culprit all her crimes, schism, idolatry, invocation of 
fiends, and set forth how she had been admitted to repentance, and how, 
“seduced by the prince of lies, she had relapsed, 0 grief! as a dog returns 
to his vomit. Therefore we pronounce you a rotten member, and as such 
cut off from the church. We give you over to the secular power, entreating 
it at the i ame time to moderate its sentence, and to spare you the pain of 
death and mutilation of your limbs.” 1 

Thus abandoned by the church she cast herself in full confidence on 
God. She asked for the cross. An Englishman handed her a wooden cross 
which lie had made out of a stick; she received it not the less piously, 
kissed it, and put that rough emblem of salvation under her clothes next 
her skin. But sho would rather have had the church cross to keep be¬ 
fore her eyes until death. The good huizsier Massiou and Brother Isambnrt 
exerted themselves to fulfil licr wishes, and the cross was brought her from 
the parish of St. Sauveur. While she was embracing it, and Xsambart was 
exhorting her, the English began to think the business very tedious; it 
was noon at least; the soldiers grumbled, and the captains called out, “ Holla, 
priest 1 are you going to keep us here to dinner ? ” Then losing patience 
mul not waiting for the order of the bailiff, though lie alone had authority to 
send her to death, they sent up two sergeants to take lior out of the hands 
of the priests. She was seized at the foot of the tribunal by the soldiers, 
who dragged her to the executioner, and said to him, “Do thy office.” 
Tins fury of the soldiery excited horror; many of the by-standees, and even 
of the judges, rushed from the ground to avoid seeing auy more of it. 

When sho was on the ground among those English who laid hands on 
lior, nature gave way and the flesh was troubled. Again she cried, “O 
Rouen, tliou art then to bo my last abode 1 ” She said no more and sinned 
not with her Ups, even in that awful moment. She accused not her king or 
her saints. But whe^i she was on the top of the pile, and saw that great 
town and that motionless and silent multitude, she could not help saying, 
“Ah, Rouen, Rouen, I fear me much thou wilt have to suffer for my 
death!” Wonderful gentleness of soul I she who had saved the people, 
and whom the people forsook, expressed but compassion for them in her 
dying moments. 

Sho was bound beneath the infamous inscription, and on her head was 
placed a mitre, on which was written: “Heretic, relapsed, apostate, idela¬ 
tor.” Then the executioner applied the fire. She saw it from above and 
shrieked. The monk who was exhorting lier did not pay attention to the 
flames; and she, forgetting herself, became alarmed for him and made him 
go down. What plainly proves that until then she had retracted nothing 
expressly is that the wretched Cauchon was obliged ('doubtless by the impe¬ 
rious Satanic will of him that presided) to approach the foot of the pile, 
obliged to look his victim in the face, and try to elicit something from her. 
She repeated to him mildly what she had already said : “Bishop, I die by 
you. Had you placed me in the church prisons this would not have hap¬ 
pened.” Of course it had been expected that, thinking herself abandoned 
by lier king, she would at last accuse him and speak against him ; but she 
defended him still: “ Whether I have done well or done ill, my king is in 
no wise implicated therein : it was not he who advised me.” 


[ l The regular formula for the sentence of giving over a hero Ho to llio eecular arm.] 
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Meanwhile, the flames were ascending. At the moment they reached 
her the poor creature started and called out for holy water ; this appar¬ 
ently was a cry of terror. But immediately collecting herself she uttered 
no names but those of God, her angels, and her saints. . She testified 
her faith in them: “Yes, my voices were of God; my voices have not 
deceived me ! ” That grand expression of hers is attested by the compulsory 
rmd sworn witness of her death, the Dominican who ascended tho pile with 
her whom she sent down from that dangerous post, but who continued 
speaking with her from below, listened to her words, and field up tho cross 

to her sight. r 

Wo have yet another witness ot this holy death, a witness ol very grave 
character, who was himself doubtless a saint. This man, whoso name history 
ought to preserve, was the Augustine monk already mentioned, Brother 
Isambart do la Pierre. He was near perishing in the courso of the prosecution 
for having given counsel to tho Maul, and yet though so conspicuously 
obnoxious to the English, he voluntarily ascended tho cart with licr, pro¬ 
cured her tho parish cross, and stood by her in the midst of tho furious 
crowd, both on the platform and at tho stake. Twenty years after tho event 
the two venerable men, humble monks, devoted to poverty and with nothing 
to gain or to fear in this world, depose as follows : “Wo heard her in tho 
firo invoking her saints and her archangel; sho repeated tho Saviour’s name. 
At last, dropping her head, sho cried aloud, «Jesus.’” 

“Ten thousand men wept.” Some English alone laughod or tried to 
laugh. One of the most violent among them had sworn to fling a fagot 
on the pile; she was expiring at tho moment ho deposited it, and he was 
taken ill. Ilia comrades carried him off to a tavern to revive his spirits 
with drink, but lie could not recover his equanimity. “ I saw,” ho cried 
distractedly, “I saw a dove escape from her mouth with her last sigh.” 
Others had read in tho flames the word Jesus which sho repeated. The 
oxecutioncr went that evening in utter dismay to Brother Isambart, and 
confessed, but could not believe that God would ever forgive him. One of 
the king of England’s secretaries said openly as he refiirned from tho horrid 
scene, “ We are undone; wo have burned a saint! ” c 


THE ItEHAMLITATION OF JOAN OF AllC (1450 A, 11.) 


For ft long time the people refused to believe in Joan’s death. 1 The 
memory of her who had been both the heroine and victim of patriotic and 
national sentiment became more and more popular, and several years after 
the English had been driven from Franco and her predictions accomplished, 
there arose a desire that her memory should be avenged. 

When Charles VII entered Rouen in 1-150 he had ordered tho revision of 
the trial. Cardinal Estouteville, archbishop of Rouen and papal legate, began 
investigation in the name of the church. But for political reasons, and so as 
not to irritate the English, it was judged better to have the request for reha¬ 
bilitation come from Joan’s own family, as a private matter. Two doctors 
designated by tho court of Rome examined tho request, declared it founded 
on the most serious motives, and concluded if the church must hesitate to 


>umour spread tlnough France that it was not La Pucolle that tho English had 
WrJu /l a woman whoso icsemblancc lo Joan was astonishing had piesontcd 

52 1 lSSv!? ™,‘i erS 5111(1 Y aS ^knowlcdgotl by them. In 1438 and 1431) tins “false Joan” 
hpfnrn ,11 II! in? 1 jf? ™.® n ‘V“\enthusiastically received by tho people of Orleans, brought 
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pronounce on Joan’s visions, it could not charge them with crime. Upon 
these conclusions Tope Calixlus III appointed three prelates and an inquisi¬ 
tor to form a court of revision over which the archbishop of Ttheims presided. 

The new judges began their labour. All the witnesses still living who 
had known Joan appeared before them. Military leaders who had fought 
with her—as Alengon and Dunois — gave testimony to her memory. Three 
clorks wlio had exercised their office at the trial in Rough furnished proof of 
irregularities that had been committed. No defender of the former proceed¬ 
ings appeared. Thereupon the court, giving the most simple explanation of 
all that had determined the former judges, found a hundred and one reasons 
for nullity. In consequence the new judges quashed, in 1456, the decree of 
their predecessors — as stained with illegality, fraud, violence, and manifest 
partiality. They declared the twelve articles of the condemnation false, 
calumnious, and full of fraud •— while recognising that the manner in which 
they had been drawn up might easily have deceived the good faith of those 
that acted upon them. They declared the trial iniquitous — that Joan had 
been judged by her enemies. The church thus restored, that which an eccle¬ 
siastical tribunal had struck down. The sentence of rehabilitation was pub¬ 
lished in every town of France; Orleans raised on a bridge over the Loire a 
statue to her liberator. Rouen held expiation processions in honour of her 
victim, k 

A BRITISH ESTIMATE OF JOAN’S SERVICES 

Those writers who consider Joan of Arc not merely as a female Moham¬ 
med, but as a lieavon-sent saviour, do not enhance the virtue or the beauty of 
her own natural character, whilst they exaggerate the depression, and dero¬ 
gate from the martial spirit of the French, by representing them as only to ho 
saved at the time by an avatar. It does not appear that France was in such 
imminent danger, or was likely to be conquered, even had Orleans fallen by 
a handful of English, very unequal to the subjugation of the country. 

If the starting up a great prince or warrior, like Henry V, on the throne 
of England had brought disaster upon France, his premature death, with the 
consequent abstraction of English aid and English vigour from the duke of 
Bedford, was a greater blow to English ascendency than nny supposed mis¬ 
sion of Joan of Arc. If the French were defeated at Agincourt and Yer- 
neuil, this was mainly owing to the yeoman middle classes, which formed the 
strength of the English army, whilst a similar class in France was kept out 
of the rallies of the national defence. But the sieges of llouen and of Orleans 
had restored to the French peasant and the French townsman the right nnd 
the habit of wielding a sword by the side of the gentleman. AVliat Joan of 
Arc did was to restore tlieir confidence; this was her good fortune or her 
mission. The disinherited and degraded middle and lower classes rose to 
defend and save the monarchy, which counts and barons had allowed to fall 
with themselves into the mire. This was the revolution, this the new spirit 
that saved France from the English, and not the trumped-up miracle of 
La Pucelle. It was the red right arm of French manhood which did. that 
act, and not the prophecies of Merlin, the visions of saints, or the embroidered 
banner of the virgin of Domremy, 9 



CHAPTER IX 

“THE CONVALESCENCE OF FRANCE ” 

[14.31-1401 a.d.] 

Confused as was the long period of the last yoav.y of Charles VII, it 
may nevertheless bo thus summarily defined — (lie convalescence of 
l? nunc o. franco recovered and England loll ill. — MicuEi,iyi'.& 

The sorceress, the she-devil, was burned; the charm was doubtless broken, 
the spell removed; there was nothing now to prevent tho English from con¬ 
quering the kingdom of France. Nevertheless, before thoy should recover 
the power in fact they deemed it right to have the power in law on thou* 
side — to legitimise the young Henry VI by having him crowned. Tho 
coronation to which Charles VII had been led by an agent of the dovil 
being, by that means itself, null and void, they wished to have for their 
little prince a coronation perfectly orthodox and irreprohonaible. 

The ceremony took place the 17th of December, 1-131; not at Ilhcims, 
which the English no Longer held, but at Paris. An English prolate, Beau¬ 
fort, the cardinal-bishop of Winchester, odiciated, to tho great discontent of 
the bishop of Paris; for assistants there were English lords, not a singlo 
French prince. There was no liberation of prisoners, no reduction of taxes, 
no largesse to the people. “A bourgeois marrying off his daughter,’* says 
the Bourgeois de Pans, 1 “would have done better. ”c Tho child king was 
found to have little intelligence or grace, and the day after Christinas ho 
was taken from Paris to Rouen, and thence to England.^ 

Paris was far from prosperous under foreign domination. Public officials 
were ill paid. The university was no longer recruited, except from tho Eng¬ 
lish and Burgundian provinces. It lost its pupils; it lost still more when, a 
month after his arrival, Bedford established schools of civil and canon law at 
Caen, in the midst of the English provinces. Charles responded by creating, 
m his turn, a university at Poitiers, and by according now privileges to the 
schools of Angers .c 

It was now that period when the feeble bond that still united tho duko 
of Burgundy to the English began to give way. His sister, Bedford’s wife, 
died in November, 1432. The duke of Burgundy had never had much reason 
to like the English, nor had lie more to fear them. Their war in France 
was becoming ridiculous.^ 
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The marshal De Boussac, as the result of a conspiracy, was almost able to 
seize Rouen. His advance guard was already in the castle when his hands 
began to quarrel over the division o£ the booty, and the English drove them 
off. Dunois was more successful at Chartres; he had an understanding with 
a preacher of renown. The latter announced that he would preach every day 
in a certain church ; the entire English garrison assisted devoutly at the ser¬ 
mon while the French took the town. The English, from whom so important 
a place had been taken, were not even able to capture a hamlet. A certain 
French captain, John Foucauld by name, was stationed lit Lagny and greatly 
harassed, the neighbourhood of Paris. The duke of Bedford and the earL of 
Warwick went to besiege the place. They soon made a breach in the wall, 
but when they saw the besieged bravely awaiting them, they returned to Paris, 
where they arrived on Easter ovc, “ apparently to confess,*’ says the Bourgeois 
de Paris,* maliciously, in his journal. Meanwhile several soldiers of fortune 
in the service of the king of France had seized St. Valery, Gerberoy, St. Denis, 
and other places (1432),c 

The Parisians, delighted at this retreat of Bedford from Lagny, made 
themselves no less merry on the subject of his second marriage. At fifty 
years of age lie wedded a girl of seventeen, “sprightly, fair, and gracious,” 
a daughter of the count of Saint-Pol, one of the duke of Burgundy’s vassals, 
and that abruptly and furtively without saying a word to his brother-in-law. 
The duke would not have consented to the match. The Saint-Pols, raised by 
him for trie purpose of guarding Ins frontier, were beginning to play that 
double game which was to be their ruin; they wero giving the English a 
footing in the dominions of the dnlce of Burgundy. 

Beaufort saw more clearly that if the alliance with Burgundy were broken 
off, the war would change its aspect; that it would become far more costly, 
and that the church would infallibly have to bear the expense. A beginning 
had been made with the church of France, from which it was sought to wrest 
all the pious donations it had received for sixty years. In this state of anxiety, 
lie exerted himself strongly for peace, and had it arranged that a conference 
should take place between Bedford and Philip the Good. He succeeded in 
making the two dukes advance towards each oilier as far as St. Oilier. But 
this was all; onco in the town, neither of them would take the first step. 
Though Bedford ought to have seen clearly that France was lost for the Eng¬ 
lish if lio did not bring back the duke of Burgundy to their party, he remained 
peremptory on tho point of etiquette j as the king’s representative, be awaited 
the visit of tho king’s vassal, who never moved. The rupture was definitive. 

France, on tlio contrary, was gradually becoming reunited, a result 
brought about chiefly by the efforts of the house of Anjou. The old 
queen, Yolande of Anjou, tho king’s mother-in-law, brought him back the 
Bretons ; and in concert with tho constable Richemont, the duke of Brittany’s 
brother, she dismissed the favourite, La Tremouille. 1 

It was more difficult to allure the duke of Burgundy, who was supporting 
the pretender Vaudemont, in Lorraine, against Rene of Anjou, Yolande’s son. 2 

[i The fall of La Tremouille was duo to a conspiracy aroused by his lethargy, through which 
Ibe English in J 432 wcio able to regain ATontaigia and lake several important towns. “M. do la 
Trfimouille,” says Do BrantCme,* “was so happy as to prove a faithful and worthy servant to 
three kings He was an excellent and worthy captain, and for this reason lie had the honour 
and happiness to be known ns ‘the knight without fear and without reproach,’ Splendid title 
indeed for him who can keep it, and wear it to the end of Ilia life I” 

[ 2 Vaudomont was tho nephew and Rend the son-in-law of Duke Charles I who had just died. 
Rend was appointed heir hy Charles’ will, hut Vaudemont persisted In his pretensions, alleging 
Lorraine to be a masculine fief.] 
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That nriucc, who has remained in the memory of the Angevins and Proven- 
hv the mime of “the good king Rene/ possessed all the amiable qualities 
of old chivalric France j and with them, too, its imprudence and levity. lie 
suffered himself to be beaten and taken prisoner at BulgnoyiUc, by the Bur¬ 
gundians (July, 1431). The duke of Burgundy restored linn to liberty, 

nhS^ood might well have congratulated liimsclf on a victory which 
clipped the wings of the royalists in Lorraine, but he made no use of it, and 
now showed himself disposed for pacific measures. In September, 1431, 
at the very momenL that the royalist captains were preparing to invade 
Churoluis and Burgundy, he signed at Chinon a two years’ truce with Charles 
VII for his frontiers of Rethelois, Picardy, Burgundy, and Charolais.e The 
English had no good reason for their complaints of Philip’s loyalty in this ; if 
lie had concluded a separate truce for his own states, he did not treat for peace 
on their behalf or without thorn. The English ambassadors were called to 
take part in all negotiations ; but it was very evident, at the conferences of 
Auxerre (July, 1432) and those held in the village of ^import (now Seine- 
port) in March, 1433, that while peace was now almost an easy matter 
between Charles VII and Philip on account of the great concessions to 
which the king resigned himself, it was next to impossible between Charles 
VII anti Henry VI./ 

The princes were becoming friends, and there was nothing to hinder the 
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made to bear the whole burden. A vast rising took place, in 1434, among 
Die rural population of Lower Normandy j the leader was a peasant nainod 
Quatrepieds ; but there were knights al.so engaged in the affair, which was 
not a mere Jacquerie. The English could not fail soon to lo.se the province. 


THE TIU3ATY OF AEHAS (1405 A.D.) 

They seemed themselves to look on their prospects as desperate. Bedford 
abandoned Paris. The poor town, smitten by turns with famine aiul pesti¬ 
lence, was too hideous an abode. The duke of Burgundy, nevertheless, ven¬ 
tured to visit it with his wife and son, on his way to the great assembly at 
Arras, where the terms of a treaty of peace were to bo arranged. The Pari¬ 
sians welcomed him, and implored his aid, as though he had been an angel 
from God. The assembly in question was one of all Christendom, including 
ambassadors from the council, the pope, the emperor, the sovereigns of Cas¬ 
tile, Aragon, Navarre, Naples, Milan, Sicily, Cyprus, Poland, and Denmark. 
AH the French princes, and all those of the Low Countries, attended in per¬ 
son or by deputy; so did Dig University of Paris, and a number of good towns. 
All these personages being assembled, England herself arrived, in tlio person 
of the cardinal-bishop of Winchester. The conferences opened August 5th, 
1435, in the chapel of St. Waasfc. 

, ^ 1(J question to bo considered was the possibility of an accommoda¬ 
tion between Charles VII and Ilenry VI. But how was it to bo effected '/ 
Each of them claimed the crown. Charles VII offered Aquitaine, and even 
Normandy, which was still in the hands of the English. The latter required 
that each party should retain what it then had, with the exception of 
mutual exchanges tor the purpose of rendering the possessions of each more 
compact. 
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Nothing could be made of the English, and they were allowed to depart 
from Arras. Everyone turned towards the duke of Burgundy, beseeching 
hun to have pity on the realm and on Christendom, which suffered so much 
from these long wars. But he could not make up his mind ; his conscience 
and his knightly honour were engaged, he said ; lie had given his signature ; 
besides, was lie not bound to take vengeance for his father’s murder? The 


pope’s legates told him he might make light of such scruples, for they had 

power to release him from liis oaths. But this did not yet satisfy him. 

Ecclesiastical law not seeming sufficient, recourse was had to civil law, and a 

line case was drawn up, in which, to leave the 

minds of the jurisconsults the more free, 

the parties were designated by the names of 

Darius and Aliasuorus. The English and 

the French doctors gave such opinions as /Xyfy jj|fc^ 
might have been expected of them respec- 
tively; but those of Bologna, whom the 

legates brought forward, declared, in con- T \ Jk 

formity with the French lawyers, that ! j \| || 

Charles VI had no power to conclude the \ I I'm 

The duke of Burgundy allowed the sup- (%l§ mM lllif 4 W \ 

pliants to argue and implore. But, m V^t 8^411 I lift/A 

reality, the desired change had already ' titimtlliln 

taken place in him; he was weary of the Vh-I'f ' I Wwmim 1 

English. The Flemings, who had so often AliA iM'h^ W *' /$/ mSHM 
forced their counts to remain united witli mf / fimMmjl 

England, woro becoming liostilo to that fraff pjjlllf - l jmwm 

nation; they suffered from the forays of NJElv 
the garrison of Calais, and were maltreated ffli'Iilt it Wmi) : 
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forth have availed little. The duke of Bur- ^ 

gundy had gained tlio barrier of the Somme, 

through the English alliance, and rounded t 

and completed his Burgundy; but their 

alliance could no longer guarantee him the _ „ p .„ „ 

possession or Ins new acquisitions. Diviclecl Fifteenth Century 

as they were, it was with difficulty they 

could defend themselves. Bedford alone could maintain some sort of balance 


A French Nobleman, FmsT Part of 
Fifteenth Century 


between Winchester and Gloucester ; but lie died, at Rouen in September, 
1435, and his decease was a further alleviation to the conscience of the duke 
of Burgundy. Thenceforth the treaties concluded with Bedford, as regent of 
France, appeared to him less sacred; such was the strictly literal mode of view¬ 
ing things in the Middle Ages ; he deemed himself bound during the lifetime 
of him to whom he had given his signature. 

The (hike of Burgundy’s two brothers -in -law, the duke de Eovkvbm awl 
the constable De Richemont, contributed not a little to fix his wavering pur¬ 
poses. Tliey plied him so hard that he vouchsafed at last to yield to their 
entreaties and grant mercy. The Treaty of Arras cannot be characterised 
by any other phrase. The king’ asked pardon of the duke for the murder of 
John the Fearless, and the duke did not pay him homage; thereby he became 
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himself king, as it were. He retained for himself and Ids heirs all he had 
acquired: on the one side Peronno and all the fortresses on the Somme, on 

The explanations and reparations for the death of Duke John were very 
humiliating. The king was to say, or have it said, that at that tiinohe was 
very young, had as yet little knowledge, and had not been sufficiently 
advised to see duly into the matter, hut that at present he was about to use 
'ill diligence in searching out the guilty parties. He was to found a chapel 
in the church at Montereau, and a convent for twelve Carthusians; and to 
erect moreover, on the bridge where the act had been perpetrated, a stono 
cross’ which was to be kept in repair at the king’s expense. IT 10 ceremony 
of forgiveness took place in the church of St. Waast. Iho dean of Paris, 
Jean fudert, threw himself at the feet of Duke Philip, and cried him mercy, 
on the king’s part, for the murder of John the Fearless. The tlulco appeared 
moved, raised and embraced him, and told him there should never be war 
between lung Charles and himself. The duke de Bourbon and the constable 
then swore a peace, as did the French and Burgundian ambassadors and 

But the reconciliation would not have been complete if the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy had not concluded a definitive arrangement with the brother-in-law 
of Charles VII, Ren£ of Anjou. Rene, not having been able to adhere to the 
terms of the first treaty, had preferred returning to prison. Philip the Good 
released him and gave him hack part of his ransom money, in consideration 
of the marriage of his niece, Mary de Bourbon, with Kend’s son. Thus were 
the houses oi Burgundy, Bourbon, and Anjou united with each other and 
with the king. That of Brittany still vacillated ; tho duke did not declare 
himself; lie found great profit in the war ; it was said that thirty thousand 
Normans lmd taken refuge in Brittany. But whether the duke was English 
or French, his brother Richemont was constable of France: the Bretons 
followed him cheerfully 5 the Breton bands were the main force of Oluirlen 
VII, and were called the bone corps. 


THIS FRENCH RETURN TO PARIS (1130-1437 A.D.) 

This self-reconciliation of France drove the English distracted ; their 
wrath blinded them, and they plunged ns it were wilfully into their ill for¬ 
tune. The duke of Burgundy wished to keep some terms with thorn, and 
offered them his mediation ; but they rejected it, and plundered and killed tho 
Flemish merchants in London. Flanders becoming' inconsod in its turn, 
the duke seized the opportunity to lead the communes to the siege of Calais.& 
hor this he collected a large army in 1430, the Flemings, especially the 
(ihenters, answering his call to the number of forty thousand, and promising 
not merely to second his enterprise, but to accomplish it themselves. They 
found the task, however, so much beyond their power, that they grow dis¬ 
heartened, accused the Burgundians of betrajung* them, and marched off 
leaving the duke to extricate himself with his other forces as best ho could. ( J 
The Burgundian party turned round like the duke; those of Pans, of the 
hnlles even, tho Burgundian quarter pay excellence^ called in the king’s forces 
and his constable, and installed them in the town. The English, who had 
still fifteen hundred men-at-arms there, and at first made a show of resisting, 
, ut themselves pitiably in the Bastille, and then, apprehensive of famine, 
obtained leave to embark and descend the rivor to Rouen. The people, who 
had been harshly governed by three bishops on behalf of the English, pursued 
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them with liootings, and shouted, “ Fox! fox I ” after the bishop of TluS- 
rouanne, the chancellor of the English. The Parisians were loath to let them 
off bo cheaply, for they calculated that the ransom of so many rich nobles 
would bring in at least 200,000 livres; but it would have been necessary to 
besiege the Bastille, and the constable himself was at Ins shifts, money failing 
him. The Icing had only 1,000 livres to give him for the purpose of retaking 
Paris (143G).& * 

At length, in November, 1437, Charles made his solemn entrance into his 
capital, from which he had been ail exile nearly twenty years. The constable 
rode on the monarch’s right hand, the count de Vendome on his left, and 
the royal cavalcade was met at the Porte St. Denis by “the seven virtues 
and the seven mortal sins, well clad, mounted upon various beasts.” 
Charles had previously reunited the parliament of Poitiers to that of Paris, 
ancl the new judges and councillors returned to take their seats, and thus 
restore Paris to the rank of judicial capital of the languedoil.O 

THE PRAGMATIC SANCTION (1438 A.D.) 

Ill that vast and multitudinous wretchedness, amid so many ruins, two 
things were still standing—the nobility ancl the church. The nobility had 
served the king against the English, gratuitously served a beggared king; 
it had consumed much of its own wealth, at the same time that it devoured 
the people’s substance, and it looked for compensation. The church, on. its 
part, represented itself as very poor and afflicted j blit there was this notable 
difference, that its poverty consisted in the suspension of its revenues—in 
general the capital remained. The king, indebted to the nobility, could 
discharge liis obligations only at the church’s expense, either by forcing it to 
pay for him, which seemed difficult and dangerous, or rather by gently and 
indirectly, for the sake ostensibly of the ecclesiastical liberties, re-establish¬ 
ing the elections in which the lords bad the paramount influence, and thus 
enabling them to dispose of benefices. These were often bestowed by the 
pope on the partisans ot England ; Charles VII had no inducement to respect 
his claims. He adopted in his pragmatique of Bourgcs (July 7th, 1438) the 
decrees of the council of Bale, which re-established elections, and recognised 
the rights of the noble patrons of churches to present to benefices. These 
patrons, descendants of the pious founders or protectors, regarded the 
churches as portions severed from their fiefs, and desired nothing better than 
to protect them still, that is to say, to put their own men into them, by 
causing them to be elected by the monies or canons. 

What delighted Franco in its then extreme poverty was that the prag- 
matique would stop the outgoing of money from the kingdom. The absence 
of gold was acutely felt. Under Charles VII it was really necessary as. an 
instrument of war and a means of rapid action. The bankers were turning 
their speculations in that direction; previously occupied with the exchange 
of Rome and the transmission of the ecclesiastic tithes, they were about to 
draw on the English that bill of exchange which was paid with Normandy. 

One thing, however, was to be feared, namely, that a church so completely 
closed against papal influence might become not national but purely seignior¬ 
ial. It was not the king or the state that would inherit what the pope lost, 
but the lords and the nobles. At a period when organisation was still so 
feeble, it was not very practicable to act with effect from a distance; now at 
every election the lord was on the spot to present or recommend, and the 
chapters obsequiously elected his nominee j the king was very far avray, 
it. w. — von. xr. q 
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It was a question whether the nobility were worthy of being intrusted with 
bechief active part in the affairs of the church-whether the lords on whom 
really devolved the choice of pastors and the responsibility for the salvation 
of souls were themselves the pure souls whom the Holy Spirit would enlighten 
in so delicate a mattter. 


THE ATROCIOUS CRIMES o:5? BARONS 

In liia fiof tho baron of the twelfth century, haughty and stern as he 
iinVht be bad yet a rule of conduct which, though unwritten, seemed but 
the more’inviolable. This rule was “ usage,” custom. In his most violent 
proceedings lie saw himself accosted by Ins men, who said respectfully to 
him : “ Mossire, it is not the ‘usage' of the good people hero.” Tho fear of 
God and respect for usage, those two bridles of the feudal times, wore broken 
in the fifteenth century. Tlie lord was no longer a resident on his estate, 
and knew neither his people nor their customs. If ho returns, it is with 
soldiers to raise money abruptly; ho falls on the country occasionally like 
Btorm and hail, everyone hides at his approach, and the whole district is 
seized with a panic. 

This lord, though bearing his father’s seigniorial name, was not the more 
a lord for all that; he was commonly a rough captain, a barbarian, scarcely a 
Christian, Often he was a leader of housvilleurs , tondeurs , or tcorcheurs, like 
tlje bastard tie bourbon, the bastard of Vaurus, a Chahanncs, or a La Hire. 
JScorcheun (flayers) was their right name: ruining the ruined, talcing away 
the shirt from him who had been left with nothing but a shirt to cover him; 
and if nothing remained but the skin, then stripping off tho skin. 

It would bo a mistake to suppose that it was only tho captains of tho 
Scorcheiirs , the bastards, the lords without lordship, that wero so ferocious. 
The graiulces and the princes had acquired a strange appetite for blood in 
these hideous wars. What shall we say when we seo John of Ligny, of tho 
house of Luxemburg, exercising his nephew, the count of Saint-Pol, a boy of 
fifteen, in massacring fugitives ? 

They treated their relations just as they did their enemies; in fact, as 
regarded safety, the enemy was better off than tho relation. It would seem 
as though there were no fathers, no brothers in those days. Tho count 
d’Harcourfc keeps his father a prisoner all his life; the countess do l f 'oix poi¬ 
sons her sister, tho sire do Giac his wife; tho duko of Brittany starves 
his brother to death, and that publicly — the horror-stricken passer-by heard 
his piteous voice imploring a morsel of bread for charity. One evening, on 
the 10th of January, Count Adolphus of Gelderland drags his old father out 
of bed, inarches him five leagues on foot through tho snow without hose, and 
throws him into a subterraneous dungeon (1140). The son, indeed, might 
have said in his own behalf tlmt parricide was matter of usage in tho family. 
But we find it likewise in most of the great houses of tho lime, in all those 
of the Low Countries, in those of Bar, Verdun, Armagnac, do. 


Ordies cle Retz 

People were well inured to these things, but one such that came to light 
stupefied all men with wonder and horror. Tho duko of Brittany being at 
hantes, the bishop, who was his cousin and his chancellor, was emboldened 
by tus presence to proceed against a great lord of the neighbourhood, regarded 
with singular awe, a Ilefcz of the house of Laval, which was itself a branch 
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of the Montforfcs, of the lineage of the dukes of Brittany. Such was the 
terror inspired by that name that it had silenced every tongue for fourteen 
years. 

The accusation was a strange one. An old woman called La Meffraie 
used to travel about the country and the heaths, and make up to the children 
who kept cattle or begged. Caressing and cajoling them, hut all the while 
keeping her face half covered with a piece of black gauze, she used to entice 
them to the chateau of the sire de lletz, and they were never seen again. 
This Gilles de Relz was a very great lord, rich both in patrimony and by his 
marriage into the house of Tliouars, besides which lio find inherited the 
wealth of his maternal grandfather, Jolmde Craon,lord of La Suze, Chantoce, 
and In grande. 

There was found in the tower of Chantoce a tunful of calcined children’s 
bones, the remains, it was calculated, of some forty victims. Similar dis¬ 
coveries were made in the chateau do la Suze, and in every other place where 
he had mado his abode, klurcler accompanied him wherever lie went. The 
number of children slaughtered by this beast of extermination is estimated 
at 140. IIow slaughtered, and why ? In the answer to this question lay 
something more liorriblo than death itself. They were offerings to the devil. 
He invoked the fiends Barron, Orient, Beelzebub, Satan, and Belial, praying 
them to grant him “ gold, knowledge, and power.” 1 

Pie was condemned to the flames and placed at the stake, but not burned. 
Out of deference for his powerful family and the nobility in general, he was 
strangled before tlio flames reached him. The body was not reduced to ashes. 
“ Damsels of high condition,” says Jean Chartier/* went to the meadows of 
Nantes, Avliere the execution hiul taken place, raised the body with their 
noble hands, and, with the aid of some nuns, gave it very honourable burial 
in the Carmelite church (1440). 

Barbarism had returned, only without what was good in it, simplicity and 
faith. Feudalism had come back, but without its traits of devotedness and 
fidelity, and its chivalry. These ghosts of buried feudalism appeared like 
damned souls bringing unknown crimes to earth from their infernal abode. 
It mattered not that tlio English withdrew; France still continued the work 
of self-extermination. The provinces of the north wore becoming a desert; 
the waste heaths were spreading. In tlio centre, Beauce was becoming over¬ 
run with briers and thickets ; two armies sought and could hardly find each 
other there. The towns in which the whole population of the rural districts 
sought refuge, absorbed that miserable multitude, and remained not the 
less desolate. A vast number of houses were empty, says the Bourgeois de 
Paris ,i arid many a door was closed to open no more. The poor took from 
those houses whatever they could for firing. Paris was burning Paris. We 
may judge of the other towns from this one, the most populous of all, the 
town in which tlio government had held its seat, and where resided those 
great corporations, the university and the parliament. Famine and wretch¬ 
edness had made it a focus of disgusting contagious maladies, the nature of 
which was not very accurately discriminated, but which were called at ran¬ 
dom the plague. Charles VII had a glimpse of that hideous thing which 
was still called Paris, was struck with horror, and hurried away. The 
English did not try to return fcluther. The two parties withdrew as if by a 

[ L Just how much of truth there is in this tale of Gilles de Retz, it would be difficult to deter, 
mine. The motive alleged for tlie crimes smacks of the familiar witchcraft stories A perversion 
of a type well known to psychiatrists might offer a more plausible explanation, supposing the 
facts to be assured.] 
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common uiutatawling. The wolves nlone were voluntary visitors, entering 
^evening in search of carrion ; for as they no longer found food m the 
folds, they wore rahid with hunger, and attacked men. I ho contemporary 
historian, who no doubt exaggerates, alleges that in Soptemhei-, 14d8 they 
devoured fourteen persons between Montmartre and tiro Porte bt. Antoine. 

Those terrible miseries are expressed, very feebly indeed, m the Com¬ 
plaint of tie poor Commonalty and the poor Labourers. H is a medley o£ 
fomentations and threats; the starving wretches warn the church, the Icing, 
the burghers and merchants, and, above all, the lords, that “ the five is very 
near their hotels.” They call the king to then- aid. But what could 
Charles VII do —that Icing of Bourgos, that weak and inean-lookmg per¬ 
sonage 1 how coulcl they expect him to impose rospecl and obedience on so 
many audacious men ? With what forces was be to put down the tcorchcurs 
of the rural districts, and the terrible petty kings of chateaux ? They were 
his own captains ; 2 it was with them and through them lie was waging war 
against the English. 


CHARLES H13GINS THE WORK Dll' REFORM (1430 A.p.) 

On the 2nd of November, 1439, Charles VII ordained in the states of 
Orleans, and at their request: that henceforth the king alone shall nominate 
the captains; that the lords, as well as the royal captains, shall bo respon¬ 
sible for the acts of their men; and that both alike must answer before tho 
king's functionaries, that is to say, that henceforth war shall bo subjected to 
the control of justice. The barons shall no longer take anything beyond 
their seigniorial rights, under pretext of war. War becomes tho lung’s 
affair, and he undertakes, in consideration of 1,200,000 livres a year granted 
him by the states, to maintain fifteen hundred lances with six men to each. 
By and by wc shall see him back tins cavalry with a newly created infantry 
of the communes. Contraveners shall obtain no grace; should the king 
pardou, Ins servants should take no heed thereof. The ordinance subjoined 
a move direct and more efficacious threat: the spoils of tho contraveners 


f 1 Henri Baudot has n different conception of the personality of tho Icing. Ho says • “ Charles 
Was ft man of hainhoim. flguio, tall, and of good tempommoiit; of sanguine complexion ; humble, 
gentle, giarious, and of pleasant temper, hbeialand not prodigal. He was solitary, living soboily, 
lovmg joyously, frank, decorous, and humane lie loved laches In all honesty, ami held all women 
in honom. His amusements were chess and shooting with tho crossbow, and lie roso early. Tho 
day after ho cnteicd a town and the day hefoio he left it ho went to tho principal chinch. Ills 
oath was 'St Geoigel Ht George I ’ Ho took only two meats a day. Tie spoko nn<l drank 
little. Ho had a courteous giavity, tempered familiality, and effective diligence His word wan 
the word of a ptinco and kept as law. lie thought continually of the affairs of his kingdom and 
the lelief of his people. Ho hc.aid throe masses a flay, that is to say, tho high mass with mimic 
and two low masses and said bus prayeis every day without fad. At meals he was alone at, 
table, and tew persons in Ins room ; and lus doctor was always there, and honest pooplo and 
valets who spoke of gay subjects or told ohl stories in which lie took delight, 

“ Naught cared he for false wisdom. At tho yearly feasts, a bishop or ahbot was seated at 
the head of his table, he in the centre, and at the end of the table, ono of tho nobles of royal 
blood. When the tahlo was spread there was none so great that did not leave Iho room, and all 
>-.as so well arranged that none presumed to remain. Ho loved all virtuous pooplo ; was iruo 
and certain In promise and in all Ins acts. When he knew a man of vnLuo ho took him. IIo 
had in liis hotiso and in his service the clnkhen of tho princes, great nobles, and barons of his 
Kingdom. lie had around him, bis chambcilams and ollieis, the most hanclsmnu poisons of tlio 
kingdom.”] 

* Many of these captains of ccoichewa have left lasting traces in the memory of tho people, 
ihc tr.iscon La Hire lias given lus name to tho knave of hearts. Tho Englishman, Matthew 
tiougii, trliom the chroniclers call fitatluigo, has remained, wc behove, as a puppet and bugbear 
or children m certain provinces. The hlstmy of Gilles do Beta, greatly softened down, tan 
f'*i inched matter for a tale; he is the original of Blue Board. 
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shall belong* to whoever shall take them. This was a tremendous clause ; 
it armed the peasant, unci sounded, as it were, the toesm in the village. 

What partially explains Iho boldness of the measure is that the self- 
styled royal captains, the pillagers and 4corc7ieur s, had recently damaged 
their own strength. They lmd attempted an expedition to Bale with the hopes 
of extorting ransom-money from the council, but instead of this they were 
themselves very roughly handled on their march by the peasants of Alsace; 
and then, seeing the Swiss ready to receive them, the}' returned with their 
tails between their legs. The king, who hacl taken Montercau, valiantly 
leading the assault in person (1437), took Meaux with his artillery (1439); 
then feeling himself in strength, lie listened to the complaints made against 
the soldiery, and lent a gracious ear to the lamentations of his good subjects. 
Acts of justice were done with rapid despatch; the constable Do Richemont, 
willingly exchanging his functions for those of provost-martial, hanged and 
drowned all along his route. His brother, the duke of Brittany, did not 
delay to strike that great blow, the sentencing and burning of Marshal 
de Rota. This first instance of justice done upon a lord was effected only 
in God’s name, and with the aid of the church; but it was, nevertheless, a 
warning to the nobility that their impunity was at an end.* 

The most important effect of the memorable meeting of the states-general 
of 1439 was to render further meetings of that body unnecessary. In effect, 
the king was given the exclusive right to raise troops and to levy taxes. 
This virtually amounted to the creation of a permanent army, and, by impli¬ 
cations, to the imposition of a perpetual tax. So at least the king interpreted 
it. From then on the king, having no need of the authorisation of the 
estates for the imposition of taxes, took good pains to dispense with its 
services. In point of fact it assembled but once more during the remaining 
period of his reign .p 

Who were the intrepid advisers that urged the king upon this courso 
of proceeding? Who were the servants that could have prompted him to 
these reforms, and procured for him the name given by contemporaries : 
Charles u the well served ”? 

Along with the princes in the council of Charles VII, the count of 
Maine, the cadet of Brittany, and the bastard of Orleans, there were also 
petty nobles, the brave Sftintrailies, and those wise and politic men, the 
Brezes, nobles, hut men who were nothing without the king. We find in it 
two burghers, Jacques Occur, the money-changer, and the master of the 
artillery, Jean Bureau, both very humble roturier names. Bureau was a 
man of the robe, a master of the accounts. lie threw down Ins pen, and by 
tliis remarkable transformation exemplified the truth that an able mind can 
apply itself to anything Henry IV reformed the finances through a man of 
the sword; Charles VII waged war through a financier. Bureau was the 
first who made an able and scientific use of artillery. 

War needs money, and Jacques Occur contrived to supply it. Whence 
came lie^ We are sorry to know so little of his early career. All we know 
is that in 1432 we find lnni engaged in commerce in Beirut in Syria; 
sometime afterwards we see him at Bourges in the capacity, of money¬ 
changer to the king*. This great trader had always one foot in the East, 
and one in Franco. Here, ho made his son archbishop of Bourges; yonder, 
he married his nieces or other female relations to the masters of his galleys. 
On the one hand he was continuing Ills Egyptian traffic; on the other 
lie was speculating on the maintenance of armies and the conquest of 
Normandy. 
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Such were the able and huinbly-bo.u oomieilloi-8 of Charles VII If it be 
asked who brought them about him, and what wag the influence that made 
b m yield to their advice, it will be found if we are not mistaken, that it wag 
a woman, his mother-in-law, Yohu.de of Anjou. We see her m possession 
of power from the beginning of this reign; it was she who caused the Maul 
to be received with fovonr i and it was with her on one occasion that the 
duke of Alengon arranged the preparations for a campaign. I his influence, 
balanced by that of the favourite, seems to have been without a rival from 
the moment the old queen had given ber son-in-law a mistress whom he 
loved for twenty years (1431-1-150). fins was Agnes feorol. 


AGNES SOKELJ TIIE PRAGUERIE (1410 A.D.) 

kvwh 1& >WUq, or SurelU— slia nssumod for arms a gold surcau (elder 
tree)— was the daughter of a gownsman, Jean Soveau, but she was noble 
by the mother’s side. She was born in honest Touraino. The ncdvetS of 
Amies was early transplanted into a Ifuul of craft and policy, Lorraine. 
She was brought up with Isabella of Lorraine, with whom Bend of Anjou 
espoused that duchy. Isabella, the wife of a prisoner, waited on tho long 
to beseech his aid, bringing her children with Jior and also her good friend 
from childhood, the demoiselle Agnes. The king’s mother-in-law, Yolnnde 
of Anjou, who blood also in tho same relation to Isabella, was, like her, a 
woman of masculine mind; and they both agreed to attach Charles VII 
forever to the interests of the house of Anjou-Lorraine. Tho gonlle crea¬ 
ture was given him for his mistress, to tho great satisfaction of tho queen, 
who wished at any cost to remove La Tremouille and the other favouritos. 

Everyone knows the little story how Agnes said ono day to tho king that, 
when very young, she had been informed by an astrologer that sho was to bo 
loved by one of the most valiant, kings in the world : she had thought that 
this was Charles, but she now saw clearly it was the king of England, who 
took so many hue towns from him in defiance of his board; therefore to the 
king of England she would go. Stung by these woi'tls, tho king burst into 
tears, 11 and quitting his hunting and his gardens, he took the bit in his 
teeth,” and to such purpose, that lie drove the English out of tho kingdom. 

The pretty verses by Francis l 1 prove that this tradition was of earlier 
date than Bran tome, f Be this as it may, we have an equivalent testimony 
in favour of Agnes from a hostile pen, that of the nearly contemporary 
Burgundian chronicler, Olivier do la Marches “ Certest Agnes was ono of 
the most beautiful women I ever saw, and did in her quality much good to 
the realm.” And again: “She took pleasure in bringing under the king’s 
notice young soldiers and gentle companions, by whom tho king was after¬ 
wards well served.” 

Charles VII thought wisdom charming when preached by such lips; old 
\ olsndc in all probability spoke through Agnes, and no doubt she had the 
principal part in all that was done. More politic than scrupulous, she had 
welcomed with equal readiness the two girls that camo to her so dpropos 
from Lorraine, Joan of Are and Agnes, the saint and. the mistress, who 
both^m their several ways were of service to the king and tho realm, 
lhis council of women, parueims, and roturiers, it must bo confessed, did 

1 Moia honour, gentle Agnes, thou hast won, 

For tliat thy voice our Franco lecovprM, 

Than could be achieved by cloister-prisoned turn, 

Or holiest heads man to the cloaert lied. 
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not command much reverence, or greatly tend to set off to advantage the 
unroyal figure of Charles VII. To sit as judge of the realm on the throne 
of St. Louis, and he like him the guardian of God’s Peace, he ought appar¬ 
ently to have surrounded himself with people of a different sort. The league 
of the three ladies, the dowager queen, the queen, and the mistress, was not 
edifying in anybody’s eyes. What was Richemont? An executioner. 
Jacques Cceur? A trader in Saracen lands, A Jean Bureau, a limb of the 
law, “an inkhorn,” had made lmnself a captain, was riding all over the king¬ 
dom with his cannon, and not a fortress could stand before him; was not 
that a shame for the men of the sword? The foxes had become lions. 
Thenceforth the knights were to account to the knights at law—the most 
noble lords and tho high justiciars wero to tremble before the underlings of 
justice! 

So much was this tho tone of feeling prevalent among the nobles, not 
excepting those who wero most immediately in contact with Charles VII, 
that even Dunois quitted the council after the famous ordinance. “The 
cool and tempered lord,” as ChartierA calls him, repented of having served 
liis king too well. This bastard of Orleans had begun his fortunes by de¬ 
fending tile town of Orleans, lus brother’s appanage, in which service he 
had very adroitly employed tho heroic simplicity of the Maid. After having 
grown great through tho king, he wished to grow great against the king. 
Tho misfortune was that his brother the duke was still in England; but the 
ancient enemy of the house of Orleans, the duke of Burgundy (converted no 
doubt by Dunois), was labouring to get that future chief of the malcontents 
out of the hands of the English. 

The duke of Alengon threw himself headlong into the affair; the Bour¬ 
bons and the Venddmes lent their hands to it. The ex-favourite, La Tre- 
mouillo, whom Iticliemonb had removed, readily engaged in it. Tho most 
eager of all were the leaders of the <? corcheura , the bastard de Bourbon, 
Chabaunes, and Le Sauglier (“the wild boar”). In truth, the matter was 
one that most nearly concerned them; the lords had their honours and juris¬ 
dictional prerogatives \o contend for; hut ns for them, they liad their necks 
to save; the gallows stared them in the face. 

Nothing was now wanting but a leader. As the duke of Orleans could 
not be had, the malcontents took the dauphin, a mere child in point of age, 
but it was thought that a name would be sufficient. The supposed child, 
who was already Louis XI, had made his first efforts in arms, as lie made his 
last, against the very party of the lords that chose him for their chief. At 
fourteen years of age he had been commissioned to pacify the marches of 
Brittany and Poitou. His first capture had been that of one of Marshal de 
Itetz’s lieutenants; such a commencement did not promise the grandees a 
very trusty friend. Friend or not, ha accepted their offers. This dauphin 
of Franco resembled Charles VII in no respect, but took rather after liis 
grandmother, who was sprung from the houses of Bar and Aragon. 

The king was keeping his Easter at Poitiers, and was at dinner, when 
word was brought him that St. Maixent had been seized by the duke of Alen- 
gon and the sire de la Roche; whereupon Richemont said to him in Breton 
fashion, “Remember King Richard II, who shut himself up in a fortress and 
got taken.” The king thought the hint a good one, mounted his horse, and 
galloped with four hundred lances to St. Maixent. The burghers had been 
fighting* four-and-twenty hours for their king, when he came to their relief. 
De la Roche’s men were decapitated or drowned, according to Richemont’s 
custom, but Alengon’s were let go. The small fortresses of Poitou (lid 
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lmlrl nut • Richemont carried them one by one. Dunois then began to 
let td t; ““d too that the first who should leave the rest would 
be allowed good terms. He came, was well received, and congratulated 
himself on the course he had adopted, when he saw the king stronger than 
he had supposed, with 4,800 cavaliers, and 2,000 archers at Ins back, without 
having been obliged to weaken the garrisons m the marches of Normandy. 

More than one of Dunois’ party thought as he did. Many an (corchenr 
of the south took the king’s pay, and fought against the tcorcheun of the 
north Charles VII drove back the duke de Bourbon upon tlio Bourbonnais, 
securing the good wall of the towns and chateaux by prohibiting all pillage. 
He assembled the states of Auvergne, and got them to declare loudly that 
the rebels were hostile to the king, only because he protected Hus poorer 
classes against the plunderers. The princes, abandoned by their followers, and 
obtaining no support from the duke of Burgundy, camo in and made their 
submission; first Alengon, then the duke de Bourbon and the dauphin. As for 
La Trcmouille and two others, the king would not receive tliom. The dauphin 

hesitated about accepting a pardon which was not 
extended to his friends, and said to the king, “I 
find then, my liege, that I must go back to them, 
for I have promised so. ” The king replied coldly, 
“The gates are open for you, Louis, and if thoy 
aie not wide enough, I will have sixteen or twonly 
fathoms of the wall pulled down for you.” 

This war, so well conducted, was not less 
wisely terminated. The duke de Bourbon was 
deprived of his possessions in central Franco 
(Corboil, Vincennes, etc.) and the dauphin was 
dismissed from court, and assigned an establish¬ 
ment on the frontier, in Dauphin 6. Thus ho was 
isolated, and allotted his separate portion *, there 
was no getting nd of him, except by giving him 
a little royalty, in advance of his hereditary expec¬ 
tations. 

This praguerie of Franco (it was so called 
after the name of Hie great Bohemian j praguerie ), 
although it was so quickly ended, nevertheless 
produced some disastrous results. The military 
reform was postponed. The English were em¬ 
boldened to attack Harfleur, which they took and 
retained. They released the duke of Orleans at 
tli© request of the duke of Burgundy (ld-10). 
When the ancient enemy of his house tlius ox- 
erted himself to take him out of captivity, the 
king could not decently refuse likewiso to guar¬ 
antee the ransom-money, and aid in the deliver¬ 
ance of the dangerous prisoner. He proceeded straight on his return to the 
duke of Burgundy, who threw the chain of the Golden Fleece 1 over Ida 
neck, and gave him his niece in marriage. Against whom was formed this 
close union of two enemies, if not against the king? lie look tiro hint. 



FitENcir Nobleman, Middle of 
Fifteenth Centuby 


[ I he order of the Golden Fleece was instituted at Bruges in 1429. by the dnko of Bur¬ 
gundy 1 hilip tlio Good, in honour of one of his mistiesses, Marie do Cumbru^o, whoso rod 
trusts had been the object of many pleasantries. On tlio extinction of tlio Bumuullan liouso 
uio giimd-masleidlilp passed to the Ilnbsburgs,} 
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First of all, ho obtained from the slates n tenth to be levied on all the 
clergy of the realm. Ho recalled Tannegui du Chatel, the mortal enemy 
of the house of Burgundy. Then concentrating all his forces towards the 
north, he proceeded along- the frontier, doing justice upon the Burgundian, 
Lorrainian, and other captains, who were desolating the land. Among 
those who made their submission, there was a man of turbulence, the most 
audacious of plunderers; audacious both from the strength his birth gave 
him, and because lie was the common agent of the duke do Bourbon and 
the duke of Burgundy ; this was the bastard de Bourbon. He did not get 
off so cheaply as he had expected. The king handed him over, Bourbon as 
he was, to the provost, who put him on his trial just like any other robber; 
mid after being well and duly found guilty, ho was put in a sack, and 
thrown into the river. 

Another lesson, not less instructive, was given. The young count of 
Saint-Pol, relying- on the protection of the duke of Burgundy, dared to 
intercept some of the king’s cannon on the march, and carry them off; the 
king deprived him of two of his best fortresses ; Saint-Pol hastened to the king 
and besought pardon, but he could obtain no favour, except by submitting 
to the decision of the parliament on the litigated question of the Ligny 
inheritance. 

EFFECTIVE PUOGBESS AGAINST ENGLAND (1441-14*14 A.D.) 

Meanwhile the English, all this time so near Paris, and so strongly estab¬ 
lished on the lower Seine, had advanced up the river and seized Pontoiso. 
Lord Clifford, who had surprised that important and formidable post, kept 
possession of it in person. Tim inveterate obstinacy of the Cliffords 
acquired but too much notoriety in the wars of the ltoses. Besides the 
English, there were in Pontoise numerous deserters, who knew they had no 
quarter to expect. 

Invincible pertinacity of purpose was displayed on both sides. The 
duke of York, regent of Prance, now came to the aid of Clifford, whom he 
was afterwards to put to death in the civil wars, lie brought with him an 
army from Normandy, revictualled the place, and offered battle (June) ; 
Talbot was with liim. The king let the English pass, fell back, and returned. 
Talbot also returned, and again threw provisions into the town (July). The 
duke of York onco more marched his army back, but could not yet bring 
on an engagement. He was allowed to roam over the ruined Ile-de-France 
as much as he pleased, and waste his strength in those useless evolutions. 
When they had exhausted and harassed themselves, in four times revictual¬ 
ling Pontoise, Charles VII seriously resumed the siege; Jean Bureau bat¬ 
tered the walls with admirable activity; two murderous assaults were made, 
that lasted five hours; first a church, that served as a redoubt, was carried, 
and then the place itself (September 16th, 1411). Thus men, who dared not 
meet the English in the plain, attacked and defeated them by storm. 

The recapture of Pontoise was a deliverance for Paris, and for tlie whole 
country around; cultivation could thenceforth recommence, the means of 
subsistence were secured. Yet the Parisians evinced no gratitude to the 
king ; they felt but their present miseries and the burden of the taxes; these 
were beginning to affect the brotherhoods even, and the churches, which 
were loud in their complaints. There was no want of willingness on the 
part of the princes to take advantage of these discontents. The duke of 
Burgundy, without himself appearing, assembled them in his own home at 
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Revera (March, 1442). The duke of Orleans, with whom lie did as he 
pleased, since lie had delivered him, presided for him over the meeting, which 
consisted of the dukes de Bourbon and d’Alenqou, the counts fl Angoulfime, 
d’Etampes, and de Dunois. The Icing frankly sent his chancellor to tins con¬ 
clave which was held against him, and notified to thorn that lie would readily 


hear what they had to say. , 

Their demand and alleged grievances very plainly showed what wore 
their secret views. The princes, therefore, in their love for tho public wel¬ 
fare a n d for the good people of France, set forth before the king the neces- 
sity of making peace. They called for tho repression of the brigands. 

The king’s 5 reply, which was sedulously made public, was overwhelming, 
and the more so as its tone was calm and moderate. Ho answers specially, 
respecting the taxes, that the aids had been consented to by the lords on 
whose property they had been, levied; that as to the tallages, tho king bad 
“notified ” them to the throe estates, although in matters so urgent, when the 
enemy was m occupation of one portion of the kingdom, and was destroying 
the rest, he had a good right to levy tallages of his royal authority. “It is 
not necessary to that end,” he says, “ to assemble the estates ; it is but a 
burden for the poor people who liavo to pay the charges of those who attend. 
Jlany notable persons have requested that these convocations should cease.” 

Tlie king, leaving the malcontents to waste time in their meeting at 
Nevcrs, was then performing a grand and useful journey all through his 
kingdom, from Picardy to Gascony, everywhere establishing- peace, espe¬ 
cially in the marches, in Poitou, Saintonge, and the Limousin. Strength¬ 
ened in the north by the recovery of Pontoise, ho went to make head against 
the English in the south. Tho count d’Albret, being hard pressed by thorn, 
had promised to surrender if the king did not came on tho 23rd of June to 
“keep Ins day,” and await them on the lancle of Tartas. They liked the con¬ 
dition, not believing that ho could arrive in time, much less that ho would 
oiler them battle. On the appointed day they saw the king of l?ranee mid 
his army on the lande (June 21st, 1442). All these Gascons, who had imag¬ 
ined themselves far beyond the king’s reach in a world of their own, were 
beginning to feel that lie was everywhere. They came and did homage, 
performed feudal service, and the king rendered justice to them. 

He did this conspicuously in an important case the following year 
(March, 1443). The estates of Commingcs supplicated Charles VII on 
behalf of the.aged countess de Foix who had been imprisoned by her hus¬ 
band. He frightened the count de Foix, liberated the old countess, divided 
tho usufruct of Comminges between the husband and wife, and adjudged tho 
property to himself. This startling act of justice struck great awo into all 
those lords who had hitherto been so independent. 

This was not all. In order to remain always among them as judge, tho 
king gave them a royal parliament, which was to reside in Toulouse. This 
judicial royalty of the south was altogether free of the parliament of Paris; 
it judged m accordance with the law of the country, the written law, and 
was not dependent on anyone, but was self-elected. Until such time as 
tins great body could establish order and justice in Languedoc, Charles VII 
authorised the poor to take justice into their own hands, and limit down the 
brigands and vagrant soldiers. 

He could not remain long absent from the north. Dieppe, which had 
jeen recovered by a fortunate and bold stroke, was in. danger of being lost 
again. A great fleet and an army were every moment expected from Eng- 
iim ; it was urgently necessary to anticipate their arrival. The dauphin 
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got permission to undertake this service along with Dimois; many Picard 
and Norman gentlemen also volunteered. The Bastille was taken. The 
duke of Somerset, the English commander, returned to Rouen to rest from 
liis toils and take up his winter quarters. 

That winter, whilst Somerset was enjoying Ins victorious repose, the 
dauphin Louis was rapidly traversing the whole kingdom, to ruin and destroy 
the best friend of the English. The 
count d’Armagnac, dissatisfied by 
the way in which Comminges had 
been disposed of without giving him 
a share, had attempted to seize the 
whole country. He reckoned on 
the English, and particularly on the 
duke of Gloucester, who m fact 
wanted to marry Henry VI to a 
daughter of the count. The dauphin 
set out in winter, made his way over 
snows and swollen rivers, and found 
the game in its lair, everything that 
bore the name of Armagnac shut up 
in one place. Gloucester and the war 
party, though they had encouraged 
Armagnac, were unable to defend 
him. They had enough to do to de¬ 
fend themselves in England against 
the bishops, and the partisans of 
peace, Winchester and Suffolk, who 
had gained the upper liand.& Pain¬ 
ful as it waa to their pride they were 
obliged at conferences held at Arras, 
in 1444, to beg for a truce and the 
hand of a French princess, Margaret 
of Anjou, for their young king Henry 
VI, placing also a new enemy at their gates through the marriage of the 
dauphin Louis with Margaret of Scotland, daughter of James I. 

EXPEDITION TO SWITZERLAND AND LORRAINE 

diaries VII only granted that truce in order the better to complete 
the work of reform begun m 1439.e But there was a third people very 
embarrassing during the truce, the war-folk namely. What could he done 
was to induce them to go and rob elsewhere, to quit ruined France for thriv¬ 
ing Germany, and make a pilgrimage to the council of Bale, to the rich and 
saintly towns of the Rhine, and the fat ecclesiastical principalities. 

Just then the king received two applications for aid, the one from the 
emperor Frederick III against the Swiss, the other from Rene, duke of Lor¬ 
raine, against the cities of the empire. The king was equally favourable 
to both proposals, and generously promised aid for and against the 
Germans. & 

Switzerland had founded and consolidated its independence of Austria 
and the empire iu three battles — Morgarten, Sempach, and Nhfels —- in which 
a handful of peasants had heroically vanquished great feudal armies. The 
French nobility was always ready for positive warfare, but that of Germany 
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showed itself more circumspect and tke Austrian provinces were reduced lo 
setting by means of wretched intrigue, the Swiss cantons one against the 
other “and then if possible to intervene. This time Jrodorick III reckoned 
to make the Aimagua.cs of Charles VTI intervene for him. 


The Buttle of Bankt Jakob (1444 A ‘ D -) 

Charles hastened to set in motion, in as orderly a fashion as possible, 
an army o£ 14,000 French and 8,000 English, Scotch, Brabanlcrs, Span* 
iards, and Italians. The commander-in-clnef was the former loader of the 
praguene — the dauphin Louis. TJiis terrible band turnod the Jura in 
fairly good order, and entered Switzerland by crossing the little river 
Lirse. The Swiss, who were then besieging Zurich, were able to send 
only 2,000 men to meet the enemy. These bravo fellows had expected only 
to skirmish and knew not with what force they had to deal. A messen¬ 
ger bad come from Biile to warn them of the numbers of the French, but 
they had killed him ; and in the brutal pride their fomor successes had 
inspired, they threw themselves head-foremost on the first corps they mot 
(1444). Their bravoura did not save them. After making a desperate 
resistance in a hospital and behind the dilapidated walls of a garden, their 
position was forced and they perished, every one, The dauphin had such 
respect for the brave men that fought so well that ho went no further and 
made a treaty of alliance with the Swiss. As for tlio tcorcheun, they found 
nothing to take away from these poor mountaineers anil many turned towards 
Alsace and Swabia.c 

The dauphin’s return, and the report of Iho chcok the Swiss had suffered, 
considerably advanced the affairs of Lorraine. The towns which sheltered 
themselves under the name of the empire saw that, if the emperor and the 
German nobility had called in the French to the heart of the German countries, 
to save Zurich, they would not come and fight tlio French on the marches of 
France. Toul and Verdun acknowledged the king as protector. 

Metz alono resisted. That great and aspiring town had oLhers dependent 
on it, and was encompassed by from twenty-four to thirty forts. Epinal, how¬ 
ever, had from the beginning seized the opportunity to emancipate itself, and 
had put itself into the king’s hands. The forts having afterwards surrendered, 
the Metz men made up their mind to negotiate. Thoy represented to tho 
king that “ they were not of Jiia realm or lordship, but that, in Jus wars with 
the duke of Burgundy and others, they had always received and comforted 
his men.” Thereupon, by order of the king, Muster Jean Itabuteau, presi¬ 
dent of the parliament, propounded many arguments to the contrary. The 
grand question of the limits of France and the empire could not he settled 
thus incidentally, and during a truce to the English war. The matter 
remained undecided. The king contented himself witli drawing on the 
finances of the wealthy town of Metz.b 


MILITARY AND FINANCIAL REFORMS (1413-1448 A.D.) 

These two expeditions lmd disembarrassed tho king of tho most riotous 
among his adventurers, and broken in the rest to an elementary discipline ; 
it was at last possible to put into execution the ordinance of Orleans. Xu 
o, the army was consolidated into fifteen companies of ono hundred 
lances ; to each lauce six paid men were reckoned —a man-at-arms and his 
esquire, three archers and a ooutillier , all mounted. By these were the cities 
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garrisoned, the largest having only from twenty to thirty lances; in this 
way the inhabitants remained stronger than the soldiers, aiul in a position to 
check any disorder. The demand for positions in the army was so great that 
numerous old stagers followed the companies about that they might bo ready 
to snap up the first vacancy. All the others were obliged to retire immedi¬ 
ately to their homes without disturbing the peace, under penalty of being given 
up to justice as vagabonds. Such was the progress of order that they obeyed 
and at the end of the fifteen days nothing more was heard of them ; as for 
those who had enlisted, they submitted to a rigorous discipline. Charles VII 
had thus at his disposition a picked troop of nine thousand horso. 

By another ordinance, that of April 28tli, 1448, the king secured to France 
an advantage which she had hitherto furnished to foreigners—. to the Gen¬ 
oese, at need — but had never herself possessed: a regular and permanent 
infantry. Each of the sixteen thousand parishes of the kingdom was obliged 
to furnish the king “ a good comrade,” said the ordinance, “ who has seen 
service.” He had to furnish at his own expense his brigandine , a light coat 
of armour of iron plates joined together ; a short coat, iiglit helmet, dagger, 
sword, cross-bow, and quiver of arrows. He was obliged to drill on nil feast 
days, and bo ready to serve the king at any time he should he called upon to 
do so j he received in payment four francs a month when m service and 
exemption from all taxes and subsidies, excepting the aide and the gabelle. 

The free archer did not become at once a model soldier ; military genius 
was not developed in a day in a nation so long without arms. But while Villon 
depicts for us one of those archers dropping on his knees before a scarecrow, 
talcing it for a gendarme, entreating pardon, and beginning to feel extremely 
ill, satiric poetry is not history ; a century later, in 1554, the same archers, 
incorporated in the provincial legions of Francis I, gained against the first 
army in the world — the Castilian veterans — a battle that had been once lost 
by the men-at-arms 5 still nnothor century, and in 1643, changing their quivers 
for guns, they had developed into the fool-soldiers that fought at Ilofsroi. 

All these reform^were subordinate to that of the finances, set in motion 
in 1443 by Jacques Occur. To establish a reciprocal control by the regulators 
of finances over one another; to oblige individual receivers to account to 
the receiver-general and the latter in his turn to the chamber of accounts j 
to force the king’s officers — the ministers of finance, the master of the 
horse, the treasurer of wars, and the commander of artillery—to render 
monthly accounts to the king in person — these were excellent and admirable 
reforms, thanks to which Charles VII found himself in a position to create 
in Franco an institution that the most powerful of his predecessors had been 
unable to establish—a military force dependent only on the king, and pro¬ 
tecting him, instead of leaving him at the mercy of the barons’ evil humours, 
as had heretofore been the ease. Since Charles V, the ordinary indirect 
taxes, such as that on salt, 011 merchandise, and on liquors, had been perma¬ 
nent. Since Charles VI, the land tax (the tattle ), for payment of the soldiers, 
had become permanent —that is, it continued to be levied without the vote 
of tiie estates. But the king gave guarantee for the proper administration 
of financial justice by declaring sovereign the cour des aides, which alone had 
the right to interpret ordinances pertaining to the taxes and was the last 
resort of all civil and criminal processes growing out of the administration 
of the finances. 

Though it was not yet possible, in the fifteenth century, to reduce all 
France to one uniform law, she was at least beginning to emerge from the 
arbitrary customs of a justice exercised, above all in the north of France, 
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according to unwritten lews. Charles VII thought - and the thought is an 
honour to him —that it was essential that all the laws of a kingdom should 
be written and “ agreed upon by the lawyers of each country,’ and examined 
and authorised by the supreme court and by the parliament, so that it would 
not be possible to deviate from the text thus officially inscribed, lo lum 
due this innovation. 


was 


THE CLOSE OF THE HUNDRED YEARS’ AVAR 

Having accomplished these reforms, Charles found himself sufficiently 
strong to finish with the English. A certain Francis do Surienno, an Ava- 
ironese adventurer m the service of the English, wishing to garrison one 
of the Norman villages possessed by the English, found himself repulsed on 
all sides. The soldiers, having received from Henry VI neither pay, pro¬ 
visions, nor munitions, were unwilling to share with this foreigner their 
already insufficient resources. The Aragonese, finding the doors of tho allies 
closed to him, provided for the needs of his company after the fashion of tho 
greater number of the military leaders: during tho season of peaco ho fell 
upon Fougeres, a rich city of Brittany, and gave it over to his men to plunder 
in lieu of their arrears of pay. 

Immediately the king of Franco and the duke of Brittany demanded of 
the English governor of Normandy reparation and an indemnity of 1,600,000 
crowns damages. They demanded an impossibility. The indemnity not arriv¬ 
ing, tlie French set out to collect it for themselves at Font-de-PArche, 
Gerberoy, Verneuil. Dunois entered the province with an efficient army 
which the Burgundians and Bretons joined voluntarily. Pont~Audomer v 
Lisieux, Mantes, Vernon, Ilvreux, Louviers, St. L6, Oontancos, and Val- 
ognes were taken or surrendered by the inhabitants without striking a blow. 

England was then beginning her Wars of the Hoses, which during thirty 
years were to cover her with blood and ruins. Tho parliament, not as yet 
daring to take action against the king, fastened upon fps minister, the duke 
of Suffolk, and troubled itself little about Normandy, since tho rovorsos thoro 
were new and potent arguments against the accused. Tho governor, Som¬ 
erset, instead of concentrating his forces, diyidocl them into twenty garri¬ 
sons, and sent ambassadors to open negotiations; but, knowing no bettor 
how to make treaties than how to make war, he forgot to invest thorn with 
authority. Order, proficiency—'all that had hitherto contributed to thoir 
success was now on the side of the French: to the French Victory went 
over. On October 18th, 14-19, they appeared beneath tho walls of Rouen. 

In a moment all the inhabitants of Rouen were armed, hut armed against 
the English, who took refuge in the citadel, Somerset was there, and. tho 
veteran Talbot, and numerous lords, officers, and soldiers; but it must bo 
remembered that it would have been impossible to resist at onoe botli tho 
population and the French army. There was talk of a treaty, but on what 
conditions ! — that, in addition to Rouen, Caudebec, Villequier, Lillobonnc, 
Xancarville, Ilartleur, —-that is to say all the lowor course of tho Seine,*— 
should be delivered up to the king of Franco ; and that a hostngo should bo 
furnished m the person of the fatuous Talbot himself— tho English Achilles. 

The governor of Honfleur refused to recognise this capitulation. The 
city was taken in the middle of winter (December, 1449); llarflouv mob tho 
same fate. I'lie English, pushed to extremities, sent a Icnighb of great 
renown, Thomas ICyriell, with 6,000 men. It was a last effort. Landing at 
Cherbourg, ICyriell sought to join the duke of Somerset at Bayoux, by way ot 
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the share ; the French followed, and on April 15th, 1450, near the village of 
Formigny, tlie constables of Kichemont from one side, the count of Cler¬ 
mont from the other, vigorously attacked him. KyrielTs soldiers fought 
bravely, but were defeated and left 4,000 on the field. This insignificant 
number sufficed to blot out from the minds of the French the 30,000 dead at 
at Crecy, the 12,000 captive at Poitiers and at Agmcourt. Vire, Bayeux, 
Avranclies, Caen, Domfront, and Falaiso fell into the hands of Charles. 

The numerous garrison of Cherbourg counted upon having nothing to 
fear, thanks to its own strength and above all to the neighbourhood of the 
sea. From this side it was taken. The French cannoneers established seven 
batteries in tho sea itself; when the tide rose they left their cannon well 
anchored on tho beach and protected by oiled skins; when the tide fell they 
returned to them. It was the English who, first of all, had turned against 
the French, at Crecy and Agincourfc, this terrible arm of tho artillery \ the 
latter now manipulated it better than themselves. Cherbourg capitulated, 
and in a year the whole of Normandy was taken, Also the French army 
presentocl a novel spectacle : disciplined and obedient, it now lived on its 
pay and not by plunder. 

A month later, Dunois, Saintrailles, Chabanncs, and tho brothers Jean 
and Gaspard Bureau, who directed so advantageously the French artillery, 
marched with 20,000 men against Guienne. Bourg-sur-Gironde, Elaye, Cus- 
tillon, Lihouvne, St. Emilion, offshoots from Bordeaux, which the English 
had loaded with privileges as they had that city, were easily taken. Tho 
inhabitants of Bordeaux, so well disposed to the England who bought 
their wines, attempted a sortie, fled upon catching sight of tho enemy, and 
entered like the others into negotiations. Tho French granted nearly all 
that was asked of them. This was the 5th of June, 1451; the surrender 
was delayed until the 23rd. On that day, the herald of the city having cried 
with a loud voice for succour from the English for the people of Bordeaux, 
and no one replying, the gates wero opened to the French. 

Howovor mild the conquerors were, the great town soon regretted that 
English domination so far removed as to be scarcely felt. Now it had to pay 
taxes and furnish soldiers, the harbour was deserted, the shops were encum¬ 
bered with unsold tuns. If an English army had appeared, no matter how 
weak, Bordeaux would have thrown herself into its anus. Such an army now 
appeared. 

The government of Henry VI, or, to speak move correctly, of Margaret of 
Anjou, had need of a great success abroad in order to establish itself at 
home. Talbot, carl of Shrewsbury, now eighty years of age, was charged 
with bringing Guienne again under the English rule. The first steps were 
easy. The inhabitants of Bordeaux themselves introduced the English into 
their town, September 22nd, 1452; almost the whole province followed their 
example, and tho king of France had to recommence his conquest. With 
the spring of 1453 his troops were marching into Guienne j on the 14th of 
July they laid siege to Castillon.c 

The Battle of Castillon (July 27th t IJfiS) 

The royal array, the greater part of which, including the artillery under 
the Bureau broth ora, was concentrated in the camp, nearly two thousand 
feet long by one thousand wide, occupied also an abbey, which was later on 
the priory of St. Flo vent, and which overlooked Gostillon ; on the plain of 
Mount Horable, near to the village of Capitourlans, were the Bretons of Count, 
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d^tumpoa, to the number of 240 lances under tlio cominand of the knights 
of Hunaudave and Monlauban. The night ot the XOtli of July was passed m 
fortifying the camp, which was surrounded by deep trenches and defended 
hy powerful artillery. Talbot on the morning of the 17th attacked the 
abbeys defended by eight hundred free archers under the command of J acquoa 
konhnult and Pierre de Beauvau. The archers, terrified by the impetuosity 
of the English, who shouted tlio war-cry of their old leader, abandoned the 
6 abbey and retreated in the direc¬ 

tion of the entrenched camp, 
followed by the enemy. On 
hearing of the approach of Tal¬ 
bot, Jacques de Ohabannos loft 
the camp and advanced at tho 
head of two hundred lances. 
Aided by ftouhnuH and Beau- 
van, he proleotcd tho relroat of 
tho archers. A very brief en¬ 
gagement took place; on o hun¬ 
dred men were killed on oithor 
side. Itouhaull, llirown from 
his horso, owed his safety only 
to the devotion of his archers, 
to whom bo had sworn that ho 
would live and die with them, 
Clmbannes, surrounded at one 
moment, was delivered by hie 
men. 

Finally it was possible to 
effect the retreat. Talbot ral¬ 
lied his men and regained the 
abbey. There, seizing theprovi- 
sions abandoned by the French, 
lie broke open tho casks and 
distributed wine to liis soldiers; 
it was still early in tho day; the 
earl of Shrewsbury (Talbot) 
bad mass per formed by bis chap¬ 
lain. The holy sacrament was about to be celebrated, when news was 
brought that the French were abandoning their enclosure and fleeing. 
“ Never,” he exclaimed, “ will I hear mass till I shall, to-day, have overthrown 
the band of Frenchmen which is before me ” ; and lie gave orders to advanco. 
The English advanced uttering their war-cry, “Talbot, Talbot, St. George I” 
Mounted on a little nag, tlve old captain was dressed in a simple red velvet 
cassock. Vain attempts were made to stop him, he was told that it was a 
false rumour, and that it would be better to await quietly the onsot of the 
enemy; lie answered his standard-bearer, who gavo him this advice, by 
insults, and drove him away, it was said, by a sword-cut across tho face. On 
arriving at the palisade Talbot began to shout, “ On foot, on foot, all! ” 
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The English hesitated, Talbot brought them baok, ancj 
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formed them in testudo ; sheltered behind their bucklers they attacked the 
entrenchments. Talbot succeeded in planting the banner of St. George oil 
the summit of the trench. A terrible conflict took place i for more than 
an hour they fought hand to hand. 

Suddenly, from the neighbouring heights, the sires do Montauban and 
de la Hunaudaye descended with their Bretons, and took the enemy in the 
rear; this movement decided the issue of the combat, The English stopped 
to face this fresh body of troops. The terrible tempest of the artillery did 
not cease to rain down on them. Seizing the opportunity, the French 
dashed from the camp, some on foot, some on horse, and charged with fury, 
Talbot, though wounded, held out. A blow from a culvenn struck him on 
the leg and threw him under his horse. The French archers surrounded 
him and pierced him with their arrows. His son, who had vainly endeav¬ 
oured to persuade him to flee, died at his side, trying to protect him. The 
English, seeing the fall of their chief, fled in disorder. Some wished to 
regain their vessels or to cross the Dordogne at the ford of Rozan ; the 
others took the road to St. Iiiinilion. A body of about two thousand men 
under the leadership of the Gascon nobles fell back in good order on (Jastil- 
lon and succeeded in penetrating into the town. The French, tired, worn 
out, breathless, renounced the pursuit of the enemy; only the count de 
Penthievre, with his troops, gave chase to the fugitives in the direction, 
of St. Emilion. The English army was overwhelmed; thirty knights and 
four thousand soldiers perished; in the heat of the action they were killed 
without mercy. It is said that even in our day bones are found in the plain 
which was the scene of this sanguinary struggle. On the French side the 
loss was considerable; some of their leaders, Admiral de Bueil, Jacques 
de Chabannes, Pierre de Beauvau, were wounded, but not seriously. In spite 
of the reinforcements brought by the Gascon nobles, Castillon could not 
oppose a long resistance; the town capitulated July 20th. From there the 
army marched immediately against St. Jilnnlioii and Libourne, which opened 
thoir gates.» ^ 

Cadillac and Blanquefort followed suit. The royal army closed in 
around Bordeaux. The free archers overran the country; the ships loaned 
by La Rochelle and Brittany blocked the mouth of the Gironde. Bordeaux, 
threatened with famine, sent deputies to Charles VII. In their presence 
Jean Bureau made it a point to say to the king: “Sire, I have been recon¬ 
noitring for proper positions for our batteries; if such is your pleasure, 
I promise you on my life that in a few days I shall have demolished the 
town.” The envoys understood that this time they must accept what con¬ 
ditions the king would make. He stripped Bordeaux of her privileges, 
exacted a contribution of 100,000 crowns and ordered the banishment of 
twenty guilty citizens with the confiscation of their wealth ; finally the 
construction of two citadels to guarantee the fidelity of the town in the 
future. The sire de l’Esparre, who had called in the English, promising 
a rising of all the nobility of the province, lost his head. On the 19th of 
October, 1453, Charles VII entered Bordeaux in triumph-—the Hundred 
Years’ War was over. The English held nothing in France except Calais 
and two small neighbouring towns. 0 

Thus after a century’s struggle was decided the impossibility of Eng¬ 
lish monarchs holding France, under whatever pretensions or rights. The 
French had outgrown those times when the sovereignty over them could be 
transmitted to foreigners, or divided with them by the mere laws of feudal 
heritage or proprietorial descent. All that the ablest kings and bravest 

n. w, —vol. xi. n 
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warriors of England could do was to hold their ground upon the continent. 
Anv lack of talent, suspension of -vigilance, or remissness of energy on their 
part restored military superiority to the French upon their own soil, and 
insured with this their independence. . . _ 

It was fortunate for both countries that such a decision had. taken place, 
mid that it should be final. The circumstances as well as the result of the 
war now rendered it so. The re-conquest of all the French provinces by 
Charles was not, like that of Philip Augustus or Philip the Fair, the work 
of trickery or deceit. It had been achieved in fair and stand-up fight, and, 
•what was more remarkable, with forces on either side almost balanced in 
number. The French were not more numerous than the English at For- 
nrigny • and Talbot, when he fell at Castillon, led a greater army than that 
winch defeated him, It was the French free archers, too, and peasant 
soldiers, who fought more than the knights on that hold. Experience had 
taught the mistake of attempting to ride down the hardy sons of the soil by 
mounted gentry. English and French met on these last fields equal in cour¬ 
age and in strength. But as the French soldiers were now more carefully 
selected, disciplined, and organised, they were victorious over those of Eng¬ 
land, distracted as it was by civil war, sending forth armies as distracted as 
its government.!? 

THE LAST YEARS OF CHARLES YII 

About this timo the services of the wise counsellor wo have already men¬ 
tioned—the great merchant and shipper, Jacques Coour — wore lost to the 
state. After the conviction of Jean de Xaincoings, receiver-general of the 
realm, for embezzlement in 1451, Jacques Occur was accusod of malversation 
in his office of treasurer of the crown. Ho was said to have heaped up 
incredible riches; and on some occasions he made a display of his wealth 
which in a great measure compensated for the evil proceedings, if such they 
were, by which lie gained it. He furnished funds for {loots and armies out 
of his private stores, when they could not otherwise bo had; and continued 
his sage advices to the king, inculcating economy ami repose. Charles was 
still indolent and self-indulgent when no great national effort was to be 
made. He allowed the prosecution of his faithful servitor, accepted the sen¬ 
tence of death which was passed upon him, and only star tod up to the kindness 
and generosity of his character when he remembered his services, and 
granted him his life (1453). The rest of the treasurer’s story is very 
strange. Jacques Cffiiir escaped from prison and found rofuge at Rome, 
was appointed admiral of the Italian fleets against the Saracens, trafficked 
in goods and money while sweeping the infidels from the sea, and died in 
the island of Chios, 1456, richer and more honoured than he had over boon 
in Paris. The king must have seen, when it was too late, that he had ban¬ 
ished a .financier whose advice on public affairs was cheaply paid for by the 
acquisition of private riches, j 


Quarrels with Burgundy and with the Dauphin 

The expulsion of the^ English from the continent, whero they no longer 
held any town save Calais, left the king of France in the presence of his 
powerful rival, the duke of Burgundy, who reigned over dominions no leas 
vast, and after a manner quite as independent. 

i English lmd been driven from Normandy, Philip of Burgundy 

began to feel the hostility of Charles and of his court, Whenever his subjects, 
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especially of towns, liad cause of complaint against him, they appealed to the 
king of France and his parliament as suzerain. Ghent would not submit 
to the gabelle (or salt tax) imposed by Philip, and the people appealed to the 
king of France, who pretended that the gabelle peculiarly belonged to the suze¬ 
rain, and a French embassy soon arrived to arbitrate between the duke and 
the Ghenters. The duke altogether set aside the demand of gabelle , but 
insisted merely on the fact of the chiefs of trades and the demagogues hav¬ 
ing usurped the entire power m Ghent, even the administration and the 
election of magistrates. The French envoys took completely the duke’s 
view of the difference, and gave an award, obliging the people of Ghent to 
admit the ducal bailiffs to a share of authority, to pay a large fine, give up 
the rallying emblem of the white chaperon , and desist from holding the 
meetings of the united trades. 

Ill the following year, 1452, the French court returned to the charge and 
sent fresh ambassadors, not approving of the facility with which their prede¬ 
cessors had abandoned and condemned the democracy of Ghent. But at 
that time occurred the descent of Talbot on the Garonne, and the attention 
and efforts of Charles were necessarily turned in that direction. Duke 
Philip saw his opportunity. He must crush the rebellious towns ere Charles 
succeeded in expelling the English from Guienne. He raised a large army, 
brought it to Ghent, and captured several small places round it, cruelly 
hanging every prisoner. Treachery is reported to have been, employed to 
induce the citizens to come forth to battle on the open plain. But 40,000 
armed inhabitants of the Flemish capital, so often victorious in the field, 
scarcely needed any incentives to march to the relief of their towns and 
garrisons. Duke Philip was engaged in the siege of Gavre, from which the 
commander escaped to Ghent, craving succour, if the fortress was to be 
saved. The citizens accordingly mustered to the number of 30,000 and 
marched to attack the Burgundians. The encounter took place on the 
23rd of July, 1453; it began by the cannon on both sides. The Ghenters 
were most of them s^ain, 20,000 being left on the field; and the duke, on 
beholding the heaps of slaughtered men, felt, for the first time, that these 
were his subjects, the sources of his wealth and the sinews of his strength. 

In the same year Muhammed II carried Constantinople by assault, and 
extinguished the Greek empire in the East. The catastrophe, alarming to 
Italy and Germany, might well have aroused the king of France. Charles 
VII was not the hero of a crusade; the sphere of his activity and ambition 
did not extend so far. Yet, when the duke of Burgundy, in a solemn 
festivity at Lille, made a public vow to lead his armies against the Turks, 
when all his noblesse became associated in the same vow, and when the pope 
and emperor joined in the enterprise, Charles was mortified; nor was Ins 
jealousy diminished when Philip, after this vow, set forth in person to visit 
the Swiss and the Germans, in order to negotiate alliances and aid in his 
great design. 

However wisely the councillors of King Charles had conducted his mili¬ 
tary operations, and his negotiations with England and with Burgundy, the 
spirit of their domestic administration was narrow in the extreme. The 
princes of the blood, however cautious and apparently submissive, looked with 
jealousy and anger upon those upstarts of the lung’s court who so completely 
eclipsed and set them aside. 

The king and his council, therefore, looked upon the duko of Burgundy’s 
proposed crusade as merely a scheme for enhancing his importance, and plac¬ 
ing himself at the head of the princes of Europe and of a formidable army, 
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and. they resolved to attaclc and crush those of his subjects whom lie supposed 
to be associates and fellow-conspirators with Duke Philip. Tho principal 
of these was his son Louis, who lived independently, but not tranquilly, in 
Daupbine, now warring, now intriguing with the duke of Savoy, and omitting 
no opportunity of gaining followers and procuring money. 

The brat of the dauphin’s friends whom the court attacked was the count 
d’Armagnac, who afforded every pretext for Charles’ interference, tie was 
living in incest, excommunicated by the pope, and guilty of many crimes. 
Unable to resist Charles’ lieutenants, Armagnac was soon reduced, his seventeen 
castles were taken, and he was driven across the Pyrenees. The court then 
resolved to make ail example of the duke of Alengon. The prince was noted 
for his gallantry and independent spirit, which had won the admiration of 
Joan of Arc. He had been foremost ns a partisan against the English, yet 
was an object of suspicion to Charles. Duuois was sent to arrest and bring 
him to the king’s presence, who accused him of conspiring to receive the 
English into his fortresses. According to some he made an indignant answer 
to the king j according to others I10 confessed his treason, and gave informa¬ 
tion of the designs of his confederates. 

By what was elicited from the duke of Alengon, the king’s suspicion and 
anger were increased against his son Louis, whom lie resolved to leave no 
longer in possession of the revenues and government of Dnuphino, at least 
unless he submitted. In April, 1456, the king signified his intention of 
resuming the government of that province. Tho dauphin would not put 
himself in the power of the council, the members of which ho believed capable 
of any crime. Nor would Charles receive his son into favour, except upon his 
complete submission. The march of an army, led by his declared enemy, 
Dannnartin, alarmed Louis. He at first thought of resistance, hut none of 
tho nobles of Dauphine or of his court would support him in resistance to his 
father. With a few followers Louis abruptly quitted Dauphind, as Damnmrtin 
advanced into it, and Imtened to Si. Chudo, in Franciic-Comto. From thcnco 
ho informed the lung that he was determined to takft part in his undo the 
duko of Burgundy’s crusade against the Turks. Ho at tho same time in¬ 
formed that potentate of his arrival. An answer of welcome speedily came, 
and Louis proceeded to Brussels. Here the duke embraced him so cordially 
and so long, as scarcely, so Chastelain*- relates, to let his feet touch tho oarfch. 
The dauphin was all in all for a few clays ; but a quarrel arising between tho 
duke and his sou, tho latter was brought by his mother to Louis, who under¬ 
took to intercede for him, and remonstrate with liis sire. This at once inter¬ 
rupted friendship and harmony. Tho duke saw in the dauphin one who might 
take his son’s part against him. Louis thus found it necessary to votive to 
the chateau of Gonnape, near Brussels, where ho lived on a monthly pou- 
bion of 2,500 livres allowed him by tho duko (1456-1-157). 

Death of Charles VII i the Influence of HU Reign 

This was the very result which Charles most dreaded, and which ho most 
carefully should have avoided. But his council feared tho reconciliation 
between father and son: and somo of them meditated setting Louis aside alto¬ 
gether, and prolonging their own power by proclaiming his brother Charles, 
then but a boy. The king would not entertain a project necessarily so fatal 
to his family and his kingdom. As to Charles, liis inward distrust bocamo at 
last a malady, and almost an insanity. Yet his suspicions were not without 
grounds ; for as his health and strength visibly declined, especially after tho 
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breaking of a boil in the mouth, the members of his court — even those who 
had been the bitterest enemies of the dauphin — addressed letters to that 
prince containing information as to the state uf things, and assurances of their 
own attachment. Even the king’s new mistiess, the dame de Villequier, 1 was 
amongst those who hastened to seek security in the worship of the rising sun. 

The desertion of his own ministers did not escape Charles, who reasoned 
that those who were so eager to abandon him in his decline might, without 
scruple, hasten lus death. The dauphin is said to have caused some of the 
letters addressed to him to be placed within reach and view of the king. 
Charles’ terror was equal to his disgust. A captain told him that his physi¬ 
cians had been suborned to administer poison; one was instantly sent to 
prison, whilst the others fled. In his alarm, Charles refrained from taking 
sustenance altogether j and when the cause of his consequently weak state 
was discovered, and it was sought to administer food, his stomach refused to 
retain it. Thus did one of the most successful and triumphant among mon¬ 
arch!) expire of mistrust — of hunger and inanition. Death levels all distinc¬ 
tions : Charles, the restorer of the French monarchy, died the death of a 
beggar (July 2'2nd, 14(11). 

The character of dailies VII is perplexing to the historian ; it affords 
subject of surprise that .such great aims, which must have been wisely con¬ 
ceived and steadily pursued, should have been attained by a personage in 
many respects so weak. Wo are thus obliged to separate the private habits 
of the prince from the public life of the monarch. In the one Charles was 
indolent, self-indulgent, inconstant, and immoral; in the other, active, ad¬ 
venturous, persevering, and patriotic. He first introduced the important 
novelty of a royal council. Such, indeed, had existed under his predecessor, 
but it was an assemblage of magnates, not of ministers, the orators and 
inferior members being’ the followers or exponents of their chiefs* opinions. 
Charles VII did nothing without consulting his council. This, perhaps, is 
the most remarkable characteristic of his rule. And it stands in strong con¬ 
trast with the habits o| his soil and successor, who ruled altogether from his 
own judgment, and who AVith far greater talents and capacity committed the 
greatest blunders, and fell far short in all his aims, which his sire contrived 
to avoid or to accomplish, by merely mistrusting his own omniscience and 
not disdaining the counsels of others. 

The upper classes, their ideas, their spirit, ancl privileges, were no doubt 
undergoing in this century a great nnd remarkable change. This was the 
gradual metamorphosis from the feudal baron and knight into the courtly 
seigneur and the modern gentleman. As their numbers greatly increased it 
became impossible for all to preserve the superiority in power and wealth 
which the ancient holders of fiefs had possessed. The younger brothers of 
the gentry were obliged to seek for public service and live upon pensions or 
pay, in military or other capacity. But they carefully preserved themselves 
from losing caste, by insisting that they alone should fill these numerous 
offices. Thus the originally restricted class of the nobility in France was 
spread into the wider caste of the gcntiUiomme, the power and pretensions of 
the whole being uiulim flushed.? 

Most important of all, however, was the steady growth in power of the 
crown. We have seen that Charles VII practically dispensed with the aid of 

[} Agnes Sorol liacl died of dysentery on the 0th of February, 1450. Tlio dame de JJeautb, 
as she was called, had her enemies, the dauphin among them, and nimours that she had been 
poisoned wore not long in uploading through the court. These wore made use of later m many 
Infamous machinations, even against Jacques Coonr.] 
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the states-general after 1439, and that in so doing lie virtually established a 
standing army and a permanent tax.fi In reality the taxes were already 
permanent, or nearly so, hut they had been considered as extra revenue; 
now they became usual. Charles VII m suppressing the vote of the assembly 
followed the example of Charles V under identical circumstances, and thus 
rid himself of an obligation which was often only a useless formality, and 
often a hindrance and restraint. c 

A more fatal consequence of this usurpation on the part of the crown was 
that the nobility and clergy, remaining exempt from the tax on land which 
was only levied on the property of the roturiers , ended by talcing no interest 
m the question. They abandoned the great principles supported at the 
estates of 1355 and 1356, to wit, that no tax could be levied save with 
the assent of the estates, and that the three orders should bo subjected to the 
same taxes. Liberty established itself in England because the prelates, 
nobles, and towns remained closely united in their resistance to the encroach¬ 
ments of royalty, all accepting the same burdens and vindicating* the same 
guarantees. In France the nobility and clergy deserted the common cause, 
handed over the third estate to the arbitrary authority of the crown, and sold 
the public libeiLies for a pecuniary advantage. From that moment it was an 
admitted formula that the clergy paid with their prayers, the nobilily with 
tlieiv swords, the people with their money. Tho third estate, betrayed by 
the privileged orders, approached the king, applauded all the attacks made 
by the crown on the rights of the nobles and clergy, and energetically aided it 
to consummate the ruin of their power, until the moment that it found itself 
alone, face to face with the crown, and overthrew it. The defection of the 
clergy and the nobility was the first cause of the establishment of absolute 
power and of the Revolution which was accomplished 350 years later .P 

But little enough did Charles VII or liis contemporaries concern them¬ 
selves with such remote consequences of their deeds as are here ominously 
suggested*, and, not to be ourselves blinded to the true historical relations 
of the times we are treating, let us seek again tlic atmosphere of the iifleonth 
century, and ill leaving Charles VII take a parting glance at him through 
the eyes of a contemporary writer, whose quaint phrasing and peculiar smack 
of piety will remind us that our stage setting* is still of the Middle Ages. That 
the phrases of the courtier are somewhat more flattering than strict justice 
demands need neither surprise nor concern us. “ Charles VII,” says Henry 
Baude,o “ was loved as much by his subjects as by foreign nations, who came 
often to him for advice in settling then* disputes, and this because of the 
great justice that he observed. He was feared by the good and by the 
wicked: by the good, who were afraid to do evil lost it should come to liis 
knowledge j by the wicked who were afraid of Ins justice. Ho was obeyed 
by his vassals ancl subjects, and well served by old, wise, and well-tutorod 
servants, who knew bis disposition to be such that lie wished each to have 
his own. He died m old age [in reality he was but fifty-nine]; and after 
his death was in great solemnity, weeping, and lamentation honourably 
buried, and with great regret by men of all estates, in the church of St. Denis 
in France, with his ancestors. May God in his holy grace receive his soul 
into Paradise. Amen.” 




CHAPTER X 

THE REIGN OF LOUIS XI: THE TRIUMPH OF THE CROWN 

[1401-1183 a.d.] 

Louis XI, that king more adroit than tlio most adroit courtier; that 
old fox furnished with lion's claws; powerful and shrewd, served secietly 
ns in tho light, constantly sheltered by his guards as by a shield, and 
accompanied by hfa oxecutioueia as with a sword, — Victor Hugo. 

During fifteen years, fclie dauphin, afterwards Louis XI, had maintained a 
struggle against his father, which had commenced on account of Agnes Sorel 
and had been continued by mutual distrust. Throughout this struggle the 
dauphin had shown a most indomitable pride and the utmost tenacity, and 
in all this delicate and false situation he affected to act as the prince and 
as the prince who would one day he king. If lie rebelled againsL the king 
it was against the king only, and not against the crown. Such at least is 
the attitude revealed by the tone of his letters. 

As soon as lie succeeded to the throne, he hastened to leave his little 
court of Gen nape and return to France. Ho asked the duke of Burgundy 
to lend him an escort of foui* thousand soldiers in case he should meet with 
opposition from his father’s councillors who might wish to impose tlieir own 
conditions on him. However, on arriving at Avesnes, the nobility thronged 
around him to swear allegiance, and, finding his escort unnecessary, he sent it 
back to the duke. Ho repaired at once to Rheiras to be crowned and at that 
place the throng became greater. This adulation, which always follows when 
a new prince succeeds one but little loved, made Louis believe that he would 
be popular. Perhaps his absence, his exile, which had been interpreted as a 
protest or a disgrace, had contributed to this apparent popularity. It was, 
at least, very ephemeral. 

Louis XI was thirty-eight years old when lie ascended the throne, with 
his experience of governing and his virtues and vices equally matured by his 
exile. Like his father, lie loved power and did not wish to share it. A 
contemporary, Chastelain,& called him “the universal spider,” because he 
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nieious esteeming men but little, rewarding them richly when ho had need 
of their services and forgetting them the day after. lie had in this respect 
tii 0 three faults that Chastelaiiib attributes to Charles VII— fickleness, dif¬ 
fidence, and envy. On the other hand he had a wonderful discernment in 
seeing the use that each person could be to liitn. Those who served him 
must serve him absolutely. Independence to him seemed conspiracy. 
Comines c says that lie did not like to have serve him “ the great ones who 
could surpass him.” lie preferred to choose for his agents men of humble 
birth whom he took from the lowest of his household, knowing them to bo 
more easy to control and capable of a more blind devotion. Reared in the 
school of Charles VII, he resembled him very much, ill spit© of the aversion 
he had shown toward him. lie continued his reign and his policy. He 
employed the same means to maintain, or to extend the results already 
attained. If he had any advantage over him, it was the knowledge, which 
lie had acquired by personal experience, of the opposition I 10 would ho 
obliged to combat. 

At the same time, to these hereditary traits ho joined others. He was 
distinguished by a feverish activity, a perpetual restlessness, an irraaiaUblo 
taste for intriguing. He would complicate affairs on all sides, then moot 
the difficulties and make light of them. Chastolain* describes him as 
“scheming new thoughts day and night.” His government was very secret. 
He sought the shadowy "ways, which makes it difficult for one to follow tlio 
thread of his diplomacy, the details of which necessarily escape us, lie was 
educated, like most of the princes of his day. Ho was possessed of great 
keenness and vivacity—almost too much, as lie very of ton allowed himself 
to be carried away by it. He had been surrounded, at Gonnapo, by a small 
court, vivacious and refined. lie had a certain loftiness in his views, not¬ 
withstanding all that the historians have said of his litCiouess and his supor- 
stition. In his relations with the pope I 10 showed a sense of nobility and 
justice. But these sentiments and qualities, which keep him from being 
regarded altogether as a bad man, had but little influence on his political 
conduct. His passion to rule, and to carry on secret intrigues, was so 
strong that it destroyed all scruples, if lie had any. Ho know no rule save 
his own will, no goal hut success* He had no respect for established things, 
but followed the necessity of the moment. He sought to attach men to him¬ 
self only by corruption, believing that the more corrupt they wore the more 
useful they would prove; he was prodigal with money to gain tools in France 
and traitors in the neighbouring states. In fact the celebrated portrait of 
xliePi'iM, for which he served as one of the models employed by Maccliia- 
velli,« gives *.v just idea of the personal government, arbitrary and mysteri¬ 
ous, which existed in the sixteenth century and which most fortunately is no 
longer possible, at least under the same conditions. 

lie has received much praise for his ability. Ho hastened tho progress 
0 the unity, and the rum of the great feudal houses. The crown acquired 
important provinces during his reign and he greatly augmented the power 
or franco, lhes© results are incontestable, but at the same time we must 
remember it was not he alone who brought them about; that these results 
had been preparing for a long time; that the twenty years of Charles VII had 

110 muc 1 * tlat Louis XI had, in the beginning, com promised by his impru- 
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deuce the conquests of the preceding reign and that his principal merit was 
to profit, in an incontestable manner, by favourable circumstances. If lie 
has been regarded as a great statesman, it is because, meeting with reverses 
in the commencement of his reign, he in the end triumphed over his enemies 
wlio were less calculating and less prudent than himself. For it is the final 
success that sways the judgment of posterity, and even the judgment of con¬ 
temporaries, as is shown by Philip dc Coniines,c that observer so profound, 
that spirit so penetrating and so cold.« 

DELATIONS WITH THE CUUItCII 

After liig coronation Louis looked around the land he was now about to 
“bring into order,”and was alarmed at the condition of the national church. 
A national church it really deserved to be called ; for, while confessing the 
superiority of Rome in antiquity and rank, it rested firmly on the decision 
of the Council of Bale, and acknowledged a power superior to the holy see. 
It defended, also, freedom of election to vacant benefices, and refused the 
annates, or first year’s income of bishoprics and incumbencies, to the exchequer 
of the pope. Louis saw that the first advance against the citadel of civil 
liberty was a return to the obedience of Rome. He gave up at once all the 
franchises and exemptions wrung with such difficulty by the church of France. 
He placed it again, hound hand and foot, under the heel of the successors of 
St. Peter, and even gave advantages to the ecclesiastical ruler which he hnd 
never held before. In return for this, the faithful sou of the church was 
sure of the pontiff’s support. Though he oppressed his subjects, deceived 
his friends, and murdered his enemies by treachery, lie had shown a moat 
religious regard for the interest of the papacy, and was honoured with the 
title, which his successors have retained, of “ the most Christian king.” The 
least Christian monarch of his time, being elevated by popish gratitude to this 
lofty position, it was only left for the adulation of the courtiers to bestow 
vqyvx 1 \va\ Uw, title. qI “ ca^^tygv-swt \sc>y& hwi wat -yet k«v\ wpplvwl 
to the person of the stfVereigns of Europe; but Louis XI set the example of 
claiming the highest sounding and least deserved epithets, and cheated and 

f revelled through a long reign of trickery and meanness as his Majesty the 
lost Christian King. When the church was again governed by a foreign 
master, whom it was easy for the king to win over to Ins side, the next impor¬ 
tant step in the progress of his design was to render the people powerless. For 
this purpose he did away with the free-archers of the previous reign. No 
village was allowed its butts and shooting-grounds. The parish was relieved 
of the expense of finding an “ archer good” for the interior defence of the 
country, and the spirit of emulation in warlike sports was discouraged. But 
the land was not to be left unprotected. So in addition to his Scottish allies, 
he took into his pay large bodies of Swiss mercenaries, whose valour had 
struck him witli such admiration at the battle of Sankt Jakob near Bale. 

He now more than doubled the taxes ; and as, although saving and grasp¬ 
ing from personal disposition, he was liberal and even generous from policy, 
he derived great support from the absence of a home-force of his own sub¬ 
jects, and the devoted adhesion of penniless mountaineers from the two 
poorest and most courageous populations in Christendom. We will only 
insert a word of surprise here with regard to the Swiss, that a people who 
are honoured throughout the world for the defence of their liberties at home, 
should be the scorn and shame of all generous minds by furnishing their 
strength and valour for the maintenance of the worst tyrannies abroad. 
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TIIB WAR OF THE PUBLIC WEAL 

The nobility saw the object of the king, and look arms to prevent the 
extinction of their order, and the diminution of tlioir individual power. A 
cry is never wanting when people are determined to quarrel, and as the 
feudal cliiefa could not, with any decency, state openly the reasons of their 
opposition, they placed it upon the two grounds of the sacrifice of French 
ecclesiastical liberty by the abrogation of the Pragmatic Sanction, and the 
intolerable weight of taxation which the new king had imposed. This, 
therefore, was called “the war of the public weal.” Princes and feudatories, 
aucl all who had a lingering regard for the grand old days of license and freo 
quarters, took up the patriotic cause. Charles of France, tho king’s brother, 
was the nominal chief, but the real head of this league was Chavlcs the Bold 
[properly Le Temeraire or the Rash], at this time called count of Charolais, 
eldest son of the good Philip, duke of Burgundy. In the list besides him 
wero read the names of Saint-Pol, Brittany, Lorraine, Alongon, Bourbon, 
Armagnac, and Dunois. In short, tho two parlies were perfectly aware of 
each other’s intentions, and met face to face. If tho league succeeded, 
Louis’ life would have been short, and a regency was openly prom iso cl. If 
Louis was successful, farewell to the great nobility, its independent power 
and hereditary magnificence ; it must sink into an ornament of tho court, or 
be exterminated altogether. It was the life of one or the oilier which lay 
upon the scales ; and though the swords were sharpest, and tho cause appar¬ 
ently the freest on the side of the great vassals, the cunning, tho policy, the 
perseverance were all on the side of tho king. Suddenly tho oppressors of 
the towns, and the harsh masters of country populations, affected a deep 
interest in the common weal. With haughty condescension they assumed 
the championship of the overburdened commons, and kept thorn at tho same 
time from coming “ between the wind and their nobility,” as if contact with 
them would have stained their coats of arms. But Louis, dressed in vory 
undignified apparel, looking hkc a small shopkeeper, and affecting no airs 
of grandeur or superiority, entered into familiar tallf with any well-to-do 
citizen he encountered, joked with him about his family, poked him under 
the ribs to give emphasis to his innuendoes, and strolled off to have a merry 
conversation with somebody else. Nobody could believe that so free-spoken 
a gentleman cared less for the common people than the prince of Charolais, 
who would have put a townsman to death if ho stood in his way; and in a short 
time the people liked better to pay tbeir taxes to a man who pul them at 
their ease, than to owe their deliverance to a set of champions who despised 
them in tlieir hearts and insulted them in their manners. 

The Battle of Montlhtry and the Treaty of Conjlans 

Louis saw his advantage, and tried to gain his object by a battle with llio 
confederates at Montlh6ry, where neither party was decidedly victorious./ 

An account of this battle is given by tho continusitor of Monstrelot. Ilis 
description is, however, criticised by another continuator, who professes to 
have drawn from more reliable sources. The last mentioned chronicler 
says: “At this battle which was fought on Tuesday the Gth clay of July, 
m the year 1465, the king of France, coming with all haste from beyond 
l rleans to Bans, halted at early morn at OhatreS, under Montlhery, and 
that having taken scarcely any refreshment, and without waiting for his 
escort, wind, was, for its number, the handsomest body of cavalry ever raised, 
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in France, he so valiantly attacked the army of the count de Charolais and 
his Burgundians that he put to the rout the van division. Many of them 
were slain, and numbers taken prisoners. News of this was speedily carried 
to Paris, whence issued forth upward of thirty thousand persons, part of 
whom were well mounted. They fell in with parties of Burgundians who- 
were flying, and made them prisoners ; they defeated also those from the 
villages of Vanvres, Issi, Sevres, St. Cloud, Arcueil, Suremies, and others. 

“At this recounter, great booty was gained from the Burgundians, so that 
their loss was estimated at two hundred thousand crowns of gold. After 
the van had been thus thrown into confusion, the king, not satisfied with this 
success, but desirous to put an end to the war, without taking any refresh¬ 
ments or repose, attacked the main body of the enemy with his guards and 
about four hundred lances: but the Burgundians had then rallied, and ad¬ 
vanced their artillery, under the command of the count de Saint-Pol, who did 
on that day the greatest service to the count de Charolais. The king was 
hard pressed ill his turn, insomuch that at times he was in the utmost personal 
danger, for lie had but few with him, was without artillery, and was always 
foremost in the heat of the battle ; and considering how few his numbers 
were, he maintained the fight valiantly and with great prowess. It was the 
common report of the time, that if he had had five hundred more archers on. 
foot, he would have reduced the Burgundians to such a state, that nothing 
more would have been heard of them in war for some time. 

“The count tie Charolais, on this day, lost his whole guard, — and the 
king also lost the greater part of his. The count was twice made prisoner 
by the noble Geoffroy de Saint Belin and Gilbert do Grassy, but was rescued 
each time. Towards evening the Scots carried off the king, that he might 
take some refreshments; for ho was tired and exhausted, having fought the 
whole of the day without eating or drinking, and led him away quietly and 
without noise, to the castle of Montlliery. Several of the king’s army not 
having seen him thus led off the field, and missing him, thought he was either 
slain or taken, and took to flight. For this reason, the count du Maine, the 
lord admiral De Monluulban, the lord de la Barde, and other captains, with 
seven or eight hundred lances, abandoned the king in this state, and fled, 
without having struck a blow during the whole of the day. Hence it is 
notorious, that if all the royal army who were present at this battle had 
behaved as courageously as their king, they would have gained a lasting vic¬ 
tory over the Burgundians; for the greater part of them were defeated, and 
put to flight. Many indeed were killed on the king’s side, as well as on 
that of the enemy ; for after the battle was ended, there were found dead 
on tlio field three thousand six hundred, whose souls may God receive I 

“The king of France came to Paris, the 18th day of July, after the battle 
of Montlliery, and supped that night at the hotel of his lieutenant-general, 
Sir Charles de Melun, —where, according to the account of Robert Gaguin, 
a large company of great lords, damsels, and citizens’ wives supped with him, 
to whom he related all that had happened at Montlliery. During the recital, 
lie made use of such doleful expressions that the whole company wept and 
groaned at his melancholy account. He concluded by saying, that if it 
pleased God, he would soon return to attack his enemies, and either die or 
obtain vengeance on them, in the preservation of liis rights. He, however, 
acted differently, having been better advised; but it must be observed, that 
some of bis warriors behaved in a most cowardly manner,— for had they all 
fought with as much courage as the king, he would have gained a complete 
victory over his enemies.”^ 
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Continuing, the chronicler gives an extended account of tlie events of the 
ensuin e months, during which the allies approached X arm and besieged 
the city “The king,” he says, “finding that he had many anomies within 
his realm, considered on the means of procuring additional men-at-arms to 
those he had,—and it was calculated how many he could raiso witlim Pans; 
for this purpose, it was ordered that an enrolment should be nuido of all 
capable of bearing arms, so that every tenth man might be selected to serve 
the king. This, however, did not take place, — for such numbers of men-at- 
arms now joined the king that there was no need of such a measure. The 
kin" was very much distressed to get money for tho pay of those troops, and 
great sums were wanted; for those towns which had been assigned far the 
payment of a certain number of men-at-arms, being now in tho possession of 
the rebellious princes, paid no taxes whatever to tho crown, for they would 
not permit any to bo collected in thoso districts* 

“On the 3rd of August, the king, having a singular desiro to afford sonic 
comfort to the inhabitants of his good town of Paris, lowered the duties on 
all wines sold by retail within that town, from a fourth to an eighth ; ami 
ordained that all privileged persons should fully and freely exercise their 
privileges as they had done diming the reign of his late fafchor, tho good 
Charles VII, whose soul may God pardon J Ho also ordered that ovory tax 
paid in the town, lmt those on provision, included in tho six-revenue farms, 
which had been disposed of in tho gross, should bo abolished, namely, the 
duties on wood-yards, on the sales of cattle, on cloth sold by wholesale, on sea- 
iiah and others; which was proclaimed that same day they were taken off, by 
sound of trumpets, in all the squares of tho town, in tho presence of Sir 
Denis Hesselin, the receiver of the taxes within tho said town. On this being 
made public, tho populace shouted for joy, sang carols in the streets, and at 
night made large bonfires.” Such deeds as this illustrate the diplomacy of a 
king who, whatever else he may have been, was assuredly a consummate politi¬ 
cian. Meantime, as practical aids to defence, lives were lighted and a strict 
watch kept in Paris, and chains were fastened across tho principal streets. 

The guard kept about Paris was evidently not very strict, for tho king 
was able to go and come at will. There were occasional sallies, but these 
amounted to nothing more than skirmishes. On tho second of September, 
after several parleys, commissioners wore at length namod by tho king and 
the confederates to settle their differences. Thoro were numerous meetings 
whicli came to no very definito issue, but meantimo tho statecraft of the king 
was preparing the way for the final issues.^ 

A truce was proclaimed in the two camps oil October 1st; from that day 
until the 30th, when tlie articles of peace wero registered by the parliament 
and published, the king continued to show an almost boundless friendship and 
confidence m his attitude toward the princes and especially toward tho 
count of Chavolais. He furnished their camp with supplies, ho receivod 
their soldiers at Paris, ho was present without guards at their military 
reviews, abandoning himself to their care; finally he acceded to their de¬ 
mands, conditions whicli seemed to make him wholly dependent upon them. 1 
T hirty-six commissioners were appointed by him to reform all tho abuses in 
the kingdom, of which the princes had complained ■, the past was to bo for¬ 
gotten; no one could blame anyone else for what he had done during the 

C 1 In reality, Louis only sanctioned what was already lost. Ho acceded to conditions as they 
were, awaiting lug time to overthrow them Tho peace was a part of his political gnmo. Ncetl- 

* h , ? scruples as to the carrying out of any terms of tho treaty that coukl advan¬ 
tageously he avoided ] 
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war, and all the confiscations proclaimed by the tribunals were revoked. In 
exchange for Berri the king gave his brother the duchy of Normandy, with 
the homage of the duchies of Brittany and Alengon, as a hereditary title 
in the male line. To the count of Charolais he restored the cities on the 
Somme which he had so recently bought back, reserving for himself only 
the right to buy them back again, not from him but from his heirs, for the 
sum of 200,000 gold crowns. He gavo over to him, moreover, as a perpetual 
possession, Boulogne, Guinea, Roye, Peronne, and Montdidier. To the 
duke of Calabria, regent of Lorraine, Mouzon, Ste. Menehould, Neufehateau, 
he gavo 100,000 crowns in cash and the pay of live hundred lances for a 
month. 

To the duke of Brittany he granted the royal prerogative, which had been 
a subject of dispute between them, also a part of the aids ; he ceded to him 
Etampes and Montfort and gave presents to Ms mistress, the same dame do 
Villequier who had formerly been mistress of Charles VII. To the duke 
de Bourbon he gave several seigniories in Auvergne, 100,000 crowns in cash, 
and the pay of three hundred lances; to the duke de Nemours, the government 
of Paris and of the Ile-de-France, together with a pension and the pay of two 
hundred lances ; to the count d’Armagnac, the caslelJanies of Rouergue, which 
he had lost, a pension, and the pay of a hundred lances; to the count de 
Dunois, the restitution of his domain, a pension, and a company of gendarmes; 
to the sire d’Albret, various seigniories on his frontier. He gave back to the 
sire do Loheac the office of marshal with two hundred lances; he made Tan- 
negui du Chatel master of the horse; De Beuil was made admiral; the count 
of Saint-Pol constable. Finally he pardoned Antoine de Chabannes, count of 
Damruarlin, gavo back all his estates, and granted him a company of a hun¬ 
dred lances. Such were the principal clauses of the Treaty of Connans, which 
was the most humiliating that rebel subjects ever extorted from a crown, and 
also the most degrading for the character of the allied princes, because they 
concluded a war which they had undertaken under the pretext of the public 
good, by sharing the gpoila of the people ns well as those of the king. 0 

POLITICAL- INT1UGUES 

Louis now commenced one of tho games which must have given him as 
much enjoyment as if he had been playing a game of chess. How to move 
a castlo to resist a knight, or a number of pawns to surround a bishop, how 
to keep Normandy in order by stirring up the enmity of Brittany, how to 
paralyse the motions of the young duke of Burgundy — for in 1407 Charolais 
succeeded his father 1 — by inciting insurrections among the men of Liege — 
these wore the problems woL'ked out in the solitude of his own thoughts; 

[• Tho famous chronicle r of Enguorrnnd do Monstrelct ciuls with an necountof tho death of the 
dulco of Bui gundy. De says: "On tho 12th day of Juno, in. tho year 1467, the noble duko Philip 
of Burgundy was seized with a grievous malady, which continued unabated until Monday, the 16th, 
when he rendered hie soul ta God, between nine and ten o’clock at night When ho perceived, 
on the preceding day, that ho was growing worso, ho sent for his son, the count do Charolais, 
then at Ghent, who hastened to him with all speed; and on hia airivnl, about mid-day of tho 
Monday, at the duke’s palace in Bruges, lie went instantly to tiio chamber where the duko lay 
sick in bed, but found him speechless. He cast himself on his knees at the bedside, and, with 
many tears, begged his blessing, and that, if lie had ever done anything to offend him, he would 
pardon him. The confessor, who stood at the bedside, admonished the duke, if bo could not 
speak at least to bIiow some sign of his good will. At this admonition, the good duko kindly 
opened his eyes, took his son’s hand, and squeezed it tenderly, as a sign of lus pardon and his 
blessing. The count, like an affectionate child, never quilted the duke’s bed until he had given 
up the ghost. May God, out of his rneicy, leceive hjs soul, pardon his transgressions, and admit 
hm Into paradise i ”;[ 
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for lie "boasted that he formed all his plans without the aid of others. The 
marshal De Breze said, accordingly, that the horse the king rode was a much 
stronger animal than it looked, for it carried the whole council on its bade. 
The results of the deliberations of this unanimous assemblage were soon 
visible in. the vengeance which fell on the heads of the late confederacy. 
Charles of France, when all the others were getting lofty offices and rewards, 
had been presented with the dukedom of Normandy. The people of Rouen, 
who had at first taken part against the crown, received the first prince of the 
blood with acclamations, as a champion of their cause; and the king deter¬ 
mined to show them they had chosen the wrong side. He raised an army, 
and hurried down to Caen j bought and bullied the duke of Brittany, whom 
he found in that town, out of his friendship with Charles ; and then fell 
upon the capital of the duchy, as if it had been in open rebellion. His right- 
hand man on this, as on similar occasions, was the famous Tristan EHermito, 
the executioner. Tristan’s hands were soon full, for the king, with a vigor¬ 
ous impartiality which showed he was not a bigot to either side, cut off the 
heads of the aristocracy who had helped the princes, and threw hundreds of 
the commonalty, who had grumbled at his taxes, into the Seine. 

The church, which ho had bought over by the sacrifice of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, and still kept in awe by threatening to restore it — as he had 
engaged to do by the treaty with the leaguers — was next to be taught that, 
however much ho prized its friendship as a politician, its loftiest officers were 
the mere creatures of his breath. The system ho pursued of excluding the 
higher orders from civil employments had been introduced into ecclesiastical 
affairs. Wherever the sharp eye of Louis detected a fitting instrument for 
his purpose in the person of a penniless adventurer, or townsman of the lowest 
rank, he was very soon invested with the necossary authority, and perverted 
justice in the character of president of a court, or vilified religion in the office 
of a bishop. The son of a small tradesman of the name of La Baluo had early 
shown such amazing want of principle, combined with quickness of talent and 
audacious self-reliance, that he gained the notice of ttye king, then liis confi¬ 
dence, then his friendship. The pope made great efforts to win over this 
ornament of the faith, who was now bishop of iSvrcux, and promised him 
the cardinal’s hat if he persuaded his master to enregister the suppression of 
the Pragmatic Sanction in the rolls of parliament; and in foolish reliance 
on the promises of La Bailie, sent him the blushing sign of his dignity before 
the service was performed. La Balue relaxed in his endeavours, as his wages 
were already received, and gained additional favour with the Icing for ceasing 
to trouble him on the subject. The favour continued for a long time, but at 
last, when Louis, in reliance oil his powers of persuasion, and the counsels 
of his friends, trusted himself again within the power of Charles of Burgundy, 
and hoped to win him over as he had done in the former interview which 
destroyed the league of the Public Weal, the advice given by the cardinal 
was found to lead to very dangerous results./ 

THE STRUGGLE WITH CHARLES THE BOLE 

This visit of Louis to the redoubtable Charles was one of the most famous 
incidents of Ins reign. Louis went with meagre attendance to Pcvonne, and 
placed himself entirely within the power of Charles. He of course had a 
!*. conduct, but considering the morals of the time, this by no means insured 
Imn a safe return. His anomalous act has been variously criticised. On its 
taco it seems foolhardy; yet rightly considered it speaks for the keen intql- 
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ligence and practical political sagacity of the king quite as much as for his 
personal courage. The truth seems to be that Louis at this time felt that he 
could not trust his officers. Dam martin, his right-hand man, was, as we have 
seen, a soldier who had been in the employ of Louis’ father, and therefore 
at that earlier period had been in antagonism with Louis himself. His exact 
attitude of mind could not be known to the king, and the loyalty of various 
other officers was more than questionable. And to win battles loyal soldiers 
are absolutely necessary. On the other hand, in the field of diplomacy the 
king, acting as his own emissary, could feel sure of his results, in proportion 
as he felt confidence in his own powers. And he had every reason to trust 
his own sagacity. He knew himself more than a match for Charles in matters 
of intrigue, and in thus putting his antagonist upon his honour, and appear¬ 
ing to trust him, he doubtless felt that he paved the way most advantageously 
for liis future movements. The visit did nob turn out triumphantly, as we 
shall see, but its ill success was perhaps largely due to an incident beyond 
the king’s control. We may best gain an idea of the incidents of this famous 
visit through the narrative of the celebrated chronicler Coniines, who at this 
time was in the employ of Burgundy and who afterwards became still more 
famous as the minister to Louis himself. Comines, 1 e as Sismondif/ says, 
“considered history as a lesson in politics, not as a catalogue of events 5 ’; 
but here he confines himself chiefly to the narrative, lotting the story point 
its own moral.** 

Comines describes the Visit to Pironne (IJfiS ad.) 

It was agreed [says Comines] that the king should come to Peronne. 
Thither he came, without any guard, more than the passport and parole of 
the duke of Burgundy ; only he desired that the duke’s archers, under the 
command of the lord des Queries (who was then in the duke’s service), might 
meet and conduct him ; and so it was done, very few of his own train coming 
along with him. However, his majesty was attended by several persons of 
great quality and distinction, and among the rest by the duke de Bourbon, 
the cardinal his brother, and the count of Saint-Pol, constable of France, who 
had no hand in tins interview, hut was highly displeased at it; for lie was 
now grown haughty, and disdained to pay that respect to the duke which 
he had formerly done ; for which cause there was no love between them. 
Besides these, there came the cardinal Balue, the governor of Roussillon, and 
several others. When the king came near, the duke went out (very well 
attended) to meet him, conducted him into the town, and lodged him at the 
receiver’s, who had a fine house not far from the castle ; for the lodgings in 
the castle wore bub small, and no way convenient. 

War between two great princes is easily begun, but very hard to be com¬ 
posed, by reason of the accidents and consequences which often follow ; for 
many secret practices are used, and orders given out on both sides to make 
the greatest efforts possible against the enemy, which cannot be easily coun¬ 
termanded as evidently appears by these two princes, whose interview was 
so suddenly determined that, neither having time to notify it to their minis¬ 
ters in remote parts, they went on performing the commands which their 
respective masters had given them before. The duke of Burgundy had sent 
for his army out of Burgundy, in which at that time there was abundance 
of the nobility ; and among the rest the count of Bresse, the bishop of Geneva, 
and the count of Roinont, all three brothers of the house of Savoy (for between 
the Savoyards and Burgundians there was always a firm amity), and some 
Hermans, who were borderers upon both their territories, And you must 
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know that the king had formerly imprisoned the count of Bresse, upon the 
account of two gentlemen whom he had put to death in Savoy, so that there 
was no right understanding between him and the king. 

In this army there were likewise one Monsieur clu Lau (who had been 
a favourite of the king’s, but upon some disgust had been kept afterwards 
a prisoner by him a long time, till at length he made his escape and lied 
into Burgundy), the lord d’Urfe, since master of the horse to the king of 
France, and the lord Poncet de Riviere; all which company arrived before 
Peronne ns the king came into the town. Bresse and the last three entered 
the town with St. Andrew’s cross upon their clothes (supposing they should 
have been in time enough to have paid their respects to tho duke oi: Burgundy, 
and to have attended him. when lie went out to receive the king), but they 
carno a little too late ; however, they went directly to the duke’s chamber 
to pay their duty, and in the name of the rest, the count of Bresse humbly 
besought his highness that himself and his three companies might have his 
protection (notwithstnndmg the kiug was in tho town), according to the 
promise he was pleased to make them in Burgundy; and at the same time 
assured him they were at his service, when and against whomsoever he might 
command them. The duke returned them thanks, and promised them pro¬ 
tection. The rest of this army, under tho command of the marshal of Bur¬ 
gundy, encamped by the duke’s orders in tho fields. The marshal had no more 
affection for the king than the above-mentioned gentlemen had ; for the king 
had given him the government of spinal in Lorraine, and taken it from him 
afterwards to give it to John, duke of Calabria. The king had notice pres¬ 
ently of all these persons being in tho town, and of tho habits in which tliey 
arrived, which put him into a great consternation j so tlmfc bo sent to tho duke 
of Burgundy to desire be might bo lodged in the castle, for bo knew those 
gentlemen were bis mortal enemies ; the duke was extremely glad to bear it, 
appointed him his own lodgings, and sent to him to bid him fear nothing. 

But the king at his coming to Poronno had quite forgot bis sending of 
two ambassadors to Liege to stir them up to a rebellion pgainsfc tho duko, 1 and 
they had managed the affair with such diligence that tkoy hacl got together 
such a considerable number, that the Liegeois went privately to Tongres 
(where the bishop of Liege and tho lord of Ilumbercourt wore quartered 
with more than two thousand men) with a design, to surpriso them. 
The bishop, the lord of Humbercourt, and some of tho bishop’s servant a 
were taken, hut the rest fled and left whatever they had behind them, 
as despairing to defend themselves. After which action the Liegeois 
marched back agam to Liege, which is not far from Tongres ; and tho 
lord of .Huinbcreourt made an agreement for his ransom witli one Mon¬ 
sieur William do Ville, called by the French Lo Saiivage, a knight, who, 
suspecting the Liegeois would kill lnm in their fury, suffered the lord 
of Humbercourt to escape, but was slain himself not long after. The 
people were exceedingly overjoyed at the taking of their bishop. There 
were also taken with bun that day several canons of the church, whom 
the people equally bated, and killed five or six of them for their first repast; 
among the rest there was one Monsieur Robert, an intimate friend of tho 
bishops, and a person 1 have often seen attending him armed at all points, 
for in Germany this is the custom of the prelates. They slew this Robert 
in the bishop s presence, cut him into small pieces, and in sport throw them 


ti.fi ii* k°£ e yy>* *'( 1' 1S HfiloJie <ic Louis XT, son siecle, ses exploits, etc., dofonds Louis Against 
hlbtSif] haVlUS 1UClte ' tUa Llfeseo ' 3 t0 v&voll i m opposition to most of tho other grouch 
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nt one another’s heads. Before they had marched seven or eight leagues, 
which was their full journey, they killed about sixteen canons and other 
persons, the majority of whom were the bishop’s servants; but they released 
some of the Burgundians, for they had. been privately informed that some 
overtures of peace had already been made, and they were forced to pretend 
that what they had done was only against their bishop, whom they brought 
prisoner along with them into their city. Those who fled (as I said before) 
gave the alarm to the whole country, and it was not long before the duke 
had the uews of it. 

It was said by some that all of them were put to the sword; others 
affirmed the contrary (for in things of that nature, one messenger seldom 
comes alone) ; but there were some who had seen the habits of the canons 
who were slain, and supposing the bishop and tho lord of Humborcourt had 
been of the number, they positively averred that all that had not escaped 
were killed, and that they had seen tlie king’s ambassadors among the 
Liegeois, and they mentioned their very names. All this being related 
to the duke, he gave credit to it immediately; and falling into a violent 
passion against tiie king, lie charged him with a design of deluding him by 
coming thither; ordered the gates both of the town and castle to be suddenly 
shut up, and gave out, by way of pretence, that it was done for the discovery 
of a certain casket which was lost, and in which there were money and jew¬ 
els to a very considerable value. When the king saw himself shut up in the 
castle, and guards posted at the gates, and especially when he found himself 
lodged near a certain tower, in which a count of Vermandois had caused his 
predecessor, one of the kings of Prance, to be put to death, 1 he was in great 
apprehension. I was at that time waiting upon the duke of Burgundy in 
the quality of chamberlain, and (when I pleased) I lay in his chamber, as 
was the custom of that family. When he saw the gates were shut, he 
ordered the room to bo cleared, and told us who remained that the king was 
come thither to circumvent him ; that he himself had never approved of the 
interview, but had complied purely to gratify the king ; then he gave us 
a relation of the passages at Liege, how the king had behaved himself by his 
ambassadors, and that all his forces were killed. He was much incensed, 
and threatened his majesty exceedingly; and I am of opinion that If he had 
then had such persons about him as would have fomented his passion, and 
encouraged him to any violence upon the king’s person, he would certainly 
have done it, or at least committed him to the tower. None was present at 
the speaking of these words but myself and two grooms of his chamber, one 
of whom was called Charles do Visen, born at Dijon, a man of honour, and 
highly esteemed by his master. We did not exasperate, but soothed liis 
temper as much as possibly we could. Some time after he used the same 
expressions to other people ; and the news being carried about the town, 
it came at last to tlie king’s ear, who was in great consternation; and indeed 
so was everybody else, foreseeing a great deal of mischief, and reflecting oil 
the variety of things which were to be managed for the reconciling of a dif¬ 
ference between two sucli puissant princes, and the errors of which both 
of them were guilty in not giving' timely notice to their ministers employed 
in their remote affairs, which must of necessity produce some extraordinary 
and surprising result. 

The king thought himself (as I said before) a prisoner in the castle of 
Peronne, as he had good reason to do; for all the gates were shut and 

[ l King Charles the Simple He died in piison at Ffronnc in 020.] 
ii. \y. — vor.. xi s 
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Guarded by such as wore deputed to that office, and continued so for two or 
three days; during which time the duke o£ Burgundy saw not the king, 
neither would lie suffer but very few of his majesty’s servants to be admitted 
into the castle, and those only by the wiclcet; yet none of them was forbid¬ 
den, but of the duke’s none was permitted to speak with the king, or come 
into his chamber, at least such as lmd any authority with their master. The 
first day there was great murmuring and consternation all over the town. 
The second, the duke’s passion began to cool a little, and a council was 
called, which sate the greater part of that day and night too. The king 
made private applications to all such as be thought qualified to relieve him, 
making them large promises, and ordering 15,000 crowns to he distributed 
among them; but the agent who was employed in this affair acquitted him¬ 
self very ill, and kept a good part of the money for his own use, as the king 
was informed afterwards. The king was very fearful of those who had been 
formerly in his service, who, as I said before, were in the Burgundian army, 
and had openly declared themselves for his brother, the duke of Normandy. 

The duke ‘of Burgundy’s council were strangely divided in their opin¬ 
ions; the greatest part advised that the passport which the duke lmd given 
the king should he kept, provided his majesty consented to sign the peace us 
it was drawn up in writing. Some would have him prisoner as he was, with¬ 
out further ceremony. Others were for sending with all speed to the duke of 
Normandy, and forcing the king to make such n peace as should be for the 
advantage of all the princes of Fiance. Those who proposed this advised that 
the king should be restrained, and a strong guard set upon him, because 
a great prince is never, without great caution, to be set at liberty after so 
notorious an affront. This opinion was so near prevailing, that I saw a 
person booted and ready to depart, having already several packets directed 
to the duke of Normandy in Brittany, and he waited only for the duke’s 
letters; and yet this advice was not followed. At last the king caused 
overtures to he made, and offered the duke do Bourbon, the cardinal Ins 
brother, the constable of France, and several others,^is hostages, upon con¬ 
dition that, after the peace was concluded, lie might return to Conipiegne, 
and that then he would either cause the Licgeoia to make sufficient reparation 
for the injury they had done, or declare war against them. Those whom the 
king had proposed for his hostages proffered themselves very earnestly, at 
least in public 3 I know not whether they said ns much in private; 1 expect 
they did not: and, if I may speak my thoughts, I believe that the king 
would have left them there, and that he would never have returned. 

The third nig]it after this liad happened, the duke of Burgundy did not 
pull olf Ins clothes, but only threw himself twice or thrice upon the bed, and 
then got up again and walked about, as his custom was when anything vexed 
him. I lay that night in his chamber, and walked several turns with him. 
The next morning lie was in a greater passion than ever, threatening' exceed- 
ai }d ready to put some great thing in execution; but, at last, he recol¬ 
lected himself, and it came to this result: that if the king would swear to 
the peace, and accompany him to Liege, anti assist him to revenge the 
injuries which they had done him and the bishop of Liege, his kinsman, lie 
would be contented. Having resolved on this, he went immediately to the 
king’s chamber, to acquaint him with Ins resolutions himself. The king had 
some friend or other who had given him notice of it before, and who had 
assured him that liis person would be in no manner of danger, provided I 10 
would consent to those points; but that, if he refused, lie would run himself 
into so great danger that nothing in the world -could be greater. 
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When the duke came into his presence, his voice trembled by the vio¬ 
lence of his passion, so inclinable was he to be angary again. 1 However, lie 
made a low reverence with his body, but his gesture and words were sharp, 
demanding of tlio king if he would sign the peace as it was agreed and 
written, and swear to it when he had done. The king replied lie would; 
and, indeed, there was nothing added to what had been granted in tlie treaty 
at Paris, which was to the advantage of the dukes of Burgundy or Normandy, 
but very much to his own ; for it was agreed that the lord Charles of France 
should renounce the duchy of Normandy, and have Champagne and Brie, and 
some other places adjacent, as an equivalent. Then the duke asked him if 
lie would go along with him to Liege, to revenge the treachery they had 
practised by his instigation, and by means of that interview. Then he put 
him in mind of the nearness of blood between the king and the bishop of 
Liege, who was of the house of Bourbon, The king answered that, when 
tlie peace was sworn, which lie desired exceedingly, ho would go with him to 
Lidge, and carry with him as many or as few forces us he pleased. The duke 
was extremely pleased at his answer, and the articles being immediately pro¬ 
duced and read, and tlie true cross which Si. Charlemagne was wont to use, 
called “the cross of victory,'” taken out of the king’s casket, the peace was 
sworn, to tlie great joy and satisfaction of all people; and all the bells 
in tlie town were rang. The duke of Burgundy immediately despatched a 
courier with tlie news of this conclusion of peace into Brittany, and with it 
he sent a duplicate of the articles, that they might sec he had not deserted 
them, nor disengaged himself from their alliance; and, indeed, Duke Charles, 
the king’s brother, had a good bargain, in respect of what he had made for 
himself in the late treaty in Brittany, by which there was nothing left him 
but a bare pension, as you have heard before. Afterwards the king dicl me 
the honour to tell me that I liad done him some service in that pacification.c 

The Storming of Liege 

The next day the two princes left together, Charles with liis army, Louis 
with his modest following, increased by three hundred soldiers whom he 
had sent for from France. They arrived before Liege the 27th of October. 
Since Duke Charles' last victories the city had neither ramparts nor moats; 
nothing seemed easier than to enter; but the besieged could not believe that 
Xing Louis was a sincere ally of the duke of Burgundy. They made a sortie, 
crying: “Long live the king! Long live Franco!” Their surprise was 
great when they saw Louis advance in person, tlie cross of St. Andre of 
Burgundy on his hat, and heard him exclaim: “Long live Burgundy! ” 
Among the French themselves who were about the king, some were shocked ; 
they could not be resigned to so little pride and to so much effrontery in the 
deceit. Louis himself paid no attention to their humour and kept repeat¬ 
ing: “When pride prances in front, shame and disaster follow close at 
hand.” 

The surprise of the people of Liege was turned into indignation. They 
resisted more energetically and for a longer time than had been expected; 
confident of their strength, the besiegers guarded themselves badly; the 

[i “As soon as the king saw the duke enter his chamber, he could not conceal his fear, and 
said to the duke, 1 My brother, am I not safe m your house and in your country ? ’ And the 
duke answered, 1 Yes, she ; ancl so safe that if I saw an arrow coming towards you, I would put 
myself In front to shield you.’ And the king said to him, ' I thank you for your good will, and 
will go whither I have promised you; but I pray yon that peace may be from this time sworn 
between ns.’ “ — Olivibp dr la Muiciie.A] 
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besieged increased the number of their sorties. One night Charles was 
informed that his people had just been attacked in a suburb they occupied 
and were fleeing. He mounted his horse, gave orders not to awaken the 
king betook himself alone to the scene of combat, re-established order, and 
returned to tell Louis what had happened, the latter appearing very much 
Disused over the affair. At another time the night was dark and rainy: 
towards midnight a general attack awakened the whole Burgundian camp; 
the duke was soon afoot; an instant later the king arrived ; the disorder 
was great “ The people of Liege came out on that side, said some. “ No, 
it was by this gate,” said others; nothing was certain, no order was given. 
Charles was impetuous and brave, but became easily alarmed. His followers 
were not a little worried nob to sec him put on a more cheerful countenance 
before the king. Louis on the other hand was cool and calm, firm in giv- 
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ing his orders, end prompt to take authority wherever he might be. 
“Take wlmt people you have,” he said to the constable Saint-Pol who accom¬ 
panied him, u and go in this direction; if they are to come upon us, they 
will pass on that side.” It was discovered afterwards that it had been a 
false alarm. 

Two days later the situation was more serious; the inhabitants of a can¬ 
ton bordering the city, and called Franchemont, decided to make a desperate 
attempt and to fall unexpectedly upon the very quarter in which the two 
princes were lodged. One evening, at ten o’clock, six hundred men went out 
through one of the breaches in the wall, all of them men of stout heart and 
well armed. The duke’s house was the first to be attacked *, twelve archers 
alone kept watch below and were playing at dice. Charles was in bed; 
Coniines quickly helped him on with his helmet and cuirass; they went down 
the stairs; the archers were with difficulty preventing’ an entrance through 
the door; reinforcements arrived ; the danger disappeared. The lodging of 
King Louis had also been attacked; but at the first sound the Scotch archers 
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had hastened lo the scene, had surrounded their master, and repulsed the 
attack, without troubling themselves to see whether their arrows killed 
the people of Liege or the Burgundians who had come to help. Almost 
all the braves of Francheiiiont perished in the enterprise they had undertaken. 
'The duko and Ins chief leaders held a council the next day; the duke 
wanted to make an attack. The king was not present at this council; when 
informed as to what liad been decided upon in it, he was not in favour of ail 
assault. “You see,” lie said, “the courage of this people; you knowhow 
much slaughter and uncertainty tlieie is in a fight among the streets of a city; 
you will lose in it many useful men. Wait two or three days; the people 
of Liege will without doubt come to terms.” Almost all the Burgundian 
chiefs shared the king’s opinion. The duke became angry. “ lie wants to 
save the people of Liege,” he said; “ what peril is there in an assault ? There 
is no wall; they cannot put one single piece of artillery into action ; I shall 
certainly not give up making an attack. If the king is afraid, let him go to 
Namur.” The insult shocked even the Burgundians. Louis was informed 
of it and said nothing. The next day, October 80th, 1468, the order for tlie 
assault was given; the duke marched at the head of his troops; the king came 
up. “ Stay behind,” said Charles to him, “ do not needlessly expose yourself 
to peril; I will have you informed when it is time.” “ My brother,” returned 
Louis, “do you inarch in advance; you are the most fortunate prince alive; 
I follow you,” and be continued to march with him. 

The assault was useless; discouragement had taken hold of the people of 
Liege; the bravest of them liad perished. It was a Sunday; the people 
who were left were not expecting an attack. “ The cloth was laid in every 
house; all were preparing to sit down to dinner.” The Burgundians ad¬ 
vanced through deserted streets; Louis marched quietly, surrounded by his 
men and crying, “ Long live Burgundy!” The duke came back to join him 
and together they went to thank God in the cathedral of St. Lambert. It 
was the only church preserved from the fury and pillaging of the Burgun¬ 
dians ; at noon there*was nothing more left to take, either in the houses or 
churches. Louis he aped Charles with congratulations and compliments. The 
duke was charmed and mollified. The next day as tiny were conversing 
together: “My brother,” said the king to the duke, “if you have any further 
need of my assistance, do not spare me; hut if you have nothing further for 
me to do, it is fitting that I return to Paris in order to proclaim in my court 
of parliament the arrangement we have agreed upon; otherwise it runs the 
risk of becoming invalid; you know that that is the custom of France. Next 
summer we must meet again: you will come to your duchy of Burgundy; 
I shall go to visit you, and we will pass a month together joyously in making 
good cheer.” Charles answered nothing, sent for the treaty which they had 
concluded shortly before at Peronne, and gave the king bis choice of con¬ 
firming or abandoning it, excusing himself in veiled terms for having thus 
forced him and led him about. The king appeared to he satisfied with the 
treaty, and the 2nd of November, 1468, the second day after the capture of 
Liege, lie left for France. The duke accompanied him half a league out from 
the city. As they were on the point of taking leave of each other, the king 
said to him: “If perchance my brother Charles, who is in Brittany, is not 
pleased with the partition I have made him, oat of love for you, what do you 
want me to do?” “If he does not want to take it,” answered the duke, 
“do you take measures to satisfy him; I will leave the matter to you two.” 
Louis asked for nothing more; he returned home free and confident in liis 
own powers, “ after having passed the three hardest weeks of his life.” 1 ' 
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The Return of Louis to France 

To appreciate the import of the promises which Charles had exacted from 
the kincr, it must be recalled that Champagne and Brie, which Louis promised 
io transfer to his brother, were geographically so situated as to separate—or 

unite_the duchy of Burgundy and the northern possessions of Charles the 

Bold. Hence Charles’ interest in having this territory controlled by his 
fricml, Lie king’s brother, rather than by his enemy, the king. Quito as 
obviously, Louis' interests were opposed to such an arrangement, and of course 
he had no intention of fulfilling Ins agreement. But he wished to avoid ful¬ 
filment in the most diplomatic manner possible. This he accomplished by 
persuading his weak-minded brother to take the territory of Guienno instead 
of that .specified in the compact with Charles. Thus Louis* brother was 
separated by all France from the duke of Burgundy instead of being his 
nearest neighbour; and Champagne continued a barrier, not abridge, between 
the Burgundian possessions. So in the end the diplomacy of Louis stood 
him in good stead, notwithstanding his momentary discomfiture.« 

Louis’ bearing was far from proud when he recrossed the frontier. lie 
had received two great checks from the Burgundian power; in 1-165 a cheek 
of power, in 1468 a check of honour. Had it been only a question of honour 
Louis might have easily consoled himself; but, aside from honour, his repu¬ 
tation as an able ruler came into question. It was that which made him ill 
from shame. lie knew his contemporaries. The treason to and the sacri¬ 
fice of Liege troubled him less than his blunder at Poronne. It was not so 
much indignation as mockery that lie dreaded. Paris received from lum an 
order to neither speak, write, paint, or sing anything of the detested name of 
“ Monseigneur de Bourgoyne,” and an order was sent out that all birds, mag¬ 
pies, crows, starlings, who were making the streets resound with allusions to 
the king’s discomfiture at Peromie, should bo delivered to a commissioner 
of the king, i At least so runs the story. 

When Louis arrived in Paris strange discoveries ^waited him. He inter¬ 
cepted letters from his favourite the cardinal. He found that his friend 
and gossip was the friend and gossip also of the duke of Burgundy, the ad¬ 
viser of all that had happened at Peromie, especially of his forced presence at 
the siege, the degrading clauses of the final treaty, and the general harshness 
of Ins treatment. Ho found at the same time that the cardinal was in corre¬ 
spondence with his brother Cliartes, late leader of the league, who was still in 
resistance to his authority; and, m short, that lie was betrayed in every point. 
The king was offended at the perjury of his subject, but the man was a thou¬ 
sand times more angry at the error in his judgment. The son of the tailor, 
in the red stockings, had outwitted the son of St. Louis with the crown on 
Ins head. La Balue, though prince of the church and bishop of a diocese, was 
imprisoned m an iron cage, about eight feet square, and kept like a wild beast 
in his den for eleven years in the castle of Lochca. All that call be said in 
extenuation of this pitiless proceeding was that the man was the disgrace of 
his order and his country, and that the instrument of his torture (as the nat¬ 
ural justice of mankind is so prone In mako out in other instances) was of his 
own invention. 

There were some institutions, as well as individuals, which it was now 
Louis’ purpose to get within his power. Edward III of England, reposing 
upon the laurels of Crecy, had founded the order of the Garter in 1849. 
John of France, in rapid imitation, as we have already seen, founded the 
order of the Star. Philip oE Burgundy had founded the order of the Golden 
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Fleece in 1429, and the principles of all these lordly confederations were 
derived from the ideas of chivalry which the romances had spread among the 
people. They were to be brotherhoods of noble knights, hound together by 
the bonds of mutual honour ; they were to succour the weak, bridle the 
strong, and pay honour, as they fantastically expressed it, by purity of life 
and courage of conduct, to God and their ladies. But the Garter was a 
foreign badge; the Golden Fleece was a symbol of his subject and liege¬ 
man. ; the Star had fallen into disrepute from its promiscuous distribution 
among the favourites of the crown ; and Louis XI determined on instituting 
an order of chivalry himself. 

It was to be select jn its membership, limited in its number, generous in 
its professions, and lie fondly hoped the Garter and Fleece would soon sink 
into insignificance compared to the order of St. Michael. The first brethren 
were named from the highest families in France; the remaining grout feuda¬ 
tories, who had preserved some relies of their hereditary independence, were 
fixed upon to wear this mark of the suzerain’s friendship, But when they 
came to read the oaths of admission, they found that the order of St. Michael 
was in reulit}' a bond of stronger obligation than the feudal laws had ever 
enjoined. It was a solemn association for the prevention of disobedience to 
the sovereign. The members were to swear submission in all things to the 
chief of the order ; they were to enter into no agreements with each other, or 
anyone else, without the king’s consent; they were to submit to such punish¬ 
ment, in case of breach of the rules, as the order might appoint; and, in short, 
the brotherhood of noble knights sank, in the degrading treatment of its 
founder, into a confederation of spies. Armed with this new weapon, the 
king tried its effect on the duke of Brittany, who was discontented with many 
things that had occurred. If lie accepted, lie would be bound by the statutes; 
if ho refused, it would be an insult to the dignity of the king. The duke tem¬ 
porised, and consulted the duke of Burgundy. The fiery Charles saw through 
the design, and swore to defend his neighbour in case of a quarrel with the 
crown. Louis, nothing daunted, sent the collar of the order to Burgundy 
himself. Burgimdy^cfused ib, and Louis’ object was gained. He discovered 
who was bold or strong enough to stand out against him, and the war began. 
Not openly — it was not yet time to make it a matter of national honour — 
hut the angry subject and hostile king wero perfectly aware of each other's 
designs. 

Edward IV of England aids Charles the Sold 

Their animosity first broke out in the sides they chose in the great struggle 
then going on in England, called the Wars of the Roses. Edward of York, 
representing the direct line of Edward III, had taken arms against the feeble 
and dissolute Ilcnry VI of the Lancastrian house. Margaret of Anjou had 
mingled in the fray, and embittered it. We know bow fortune alternately 
swayed to the red and the white of the emblematic flowers. Warwick, who 
is known in English history as the “ king-maker,” had just established Edward 
IV on the throne, and then failed, when lie had quarrelled with the monarch 
he had set up, in restoring Henry. While preparing an expedition for this 
purpose in France, he hud fitted out privateers, who enriched themselves 
equally on the English and Flemish traders, and then found refuge in the 
French harbours. Charles of Burgundy complained; Louis retorted with 
accusations of his having aided the new king of England in his attacks on 
the coasts of Normandy, and of having accepted the English order of the 
Garter, though ho had refused his own St. Michael. He summoned the vassal 
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to appear before his parliament in Paris, and tlie vassal throw the summoned 
into prison. Louis saw the game now in his hands. Ho had put lus enemy 
legally in the wrong, and, moreover, he had all the counsellors, nncl favourites, 
and warriors, by whom Charles was surrounded, in bis pay. We need not, 
however waste much pity on the duke. He was nearly in the same situation 
with regard to the courtiers and officers of the king. When the armies lay 
face to face, and famine had almost placed the Burgundians in Louis’ hands, 
Charles sent n flag of truce with a statement and proofs of the infidelity of 
half the princes and feudatories who commanded the royal troops. Charles 

of France, now duke 



of Guienne, was at 
the Load of the de¬ 
ceivers, and was anx¬ 
ious to gain Charles' 
good-will,in hopes of 
obtaining the hand 
of his daughter and 
heiress, Mary of Bur¬ 
gundy . Battle, with 
traitors commanding 
both the armies, 
would have beon 
madness, and Louis 
agreed to a truce. 
Bitterer thoughts 
than over, about the 
pride and falsehood 
of the nobility, ran¬ 
kled in that ignoble 
heart. Another in¬ 
cident soon occurred 
f that brought affairs 
to a crisis. One of 
his spies, boingin the 
castle of the count do 
Foix, saw a mass of 
torn papers in a cor¬ 
ner of his room, which 


Fjiench Gunxj it, Middle of Fi* tkenth Centuhy had previously been 


occupied by a mes¬ 
senger of the duke of Burgundy. The man gathered up tho fragments, saw 
a name or two that excited his attention, pasted them all together, and was 
enabled to present to the Icing a bond of firm alliance, and the signatures of 
enemies whom lie might well have trembled to see united against him — 
Edward of England, triumphant at the battle of Barnet, where his onomy 
Warwick was slain, and now firmly established on the English throne ; the 
duke of Burgundy, Nicholas of Lorraine, the duke of Brittany, and, abovo 
all, Charles of France, duke of Guienne. These were all to be on him at 


once, and, as one of the papers said, were to set so many greyhounds at his 
heels that lie could not know where to fly for safety. 

Louis, however, was more of the fox than the hare. He doubled on his 
pursuers, and tempted the duke of Burgundy with the promise of restoring 
him some towns on the Somme, and letting him have liis full revengo on his 
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former favourite, the constable Saint-Pul, who had betrayed him to the king. 
Charles, on the other hand, was to let Louis do as he chose with the dukes 
of Brittany and Guienne. / The duke of Guienne, indeed, was not likely to be 
an annoyance much longer to his brother the king, for he was seized of a mortal 
malady, presumably consumption. He died May 24Lh, 1472, at Bordeaux. 
There was a rumour current that he had been poisoned along with his mis¬ 
tress the lady of Monsoreau, hy the ubbe of St. Jean d’Angely, at the instance 
of Louis himself. The story of a peach, cut with a poisoned knife and shared 
by the lovers, became famous. There were many suspicious circumstances, 
and very likely the king may have watched the progress of his brother's 
illness “with ill-disguised hope” as Martini suggests; but the fact that the 
duke had suspected no one during his long illness and had named Louis as 
his executor may perhaps justify us in giving the king the benoiit of the 
doubt for the nonce. “Examples of fratricide are all too common in this 
sinister century,” says Marlin; but he adds, half doubtingly, that “the best 
justification of the king appears to he in the long illness of bis brother. A 
man poisoned with fruit does not survive eight months.” In any case, the 
death of the duke removed one of the most important obstacles to Louis 1 plans 
for the centralisation of power and the ultimate autocracy of the mown.a 

Now, then, there was to be war to the knife carried on by the crown 
against the nobility. Burgundy was bought off by promises and gifts; Eng¬ 
land was soothed by concessions. But within the boundaries of Franco 
itself, no limit was put to the vengeance and cruelty of the king. lie 
arrested the duke of Alongon in full peace, and immured him in a dungeon 
in Paris. He sent an army into the territories of the count tl’Annagnac, 
and a detachment of it burst into his house, and murdered him in his bed. 
They also forced his wife, who was pregnant, to drink a mixture which pro¬ 
duced immediate death. His brother was thrown into tiie Bastille, and kept 
in a cave below the level of the Seine, so that the water penetrated tlio floor. 
The wretched prisoner lived for eleven years in this manner, without shoes 
or proper clothing ; ^nd when released at the end of that time, on the acces¬ 
sion of Charles VIII, was found to have fallen into u state of fatuity. A 
short cessation in tins career of murder and revenge was produced by a new 
combination against Louis’ life and crown. French honour and patriotism 
had now fallen so low that the princes and great vassals, in order to gel 
revenge upon their oppressor, agreed to assign the crown of France to 
Edward IV of England. lie was to be crowned at Rheirns, and already he 
bestowed rewards upon his adherents ns if he were in possession of the king¬ 
dom. Tho treaty united many contending factions, with bub one object in 
common — the destruction of him whom all now knew to be their destroyer. 

Gold and Diplomacy make Loids the Victor 

Burgundy and Brittany and Saint-Pol forgot their animosities, and 
signed the bond. But Louis detected the plot. The old plans were tried, 
and succeeded. Promises scattered the confederates, and they became dis¬ 
trustful of each other. Edward had disembarked in France at the head of 
an English army. Louis sent for great bags of coined money from Paris, 
and signed several papers, with the names in blank, bestowing salaries and 
pensions for distribution among the English council. He disguised a com¬ 
mon lackey as a herald, and sent him to an interview with the invader. The 
lackey was as clever and subservient as if he had been bred an ambassador, 
and won over the luxurious king. Louis flattered his ambition and bribed 
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his avarice. He called him “king- of England and France, and lord of Ire¬ 
land/’ contenting himself with the title of “king of ike French.” He gave 
him 60,000 crowns on condition of withdrawing liis forces at once, and 
promised him 50,000 crowns a year so long as they both lived. Edward was 
so captivated by the arts and liberality of Louis that he agreed to visit him 
at Paris. But Louis repented of the invitation he had given, and put 
him off, for fear he should grow too fond of that most fascinating of towns. 
“ It is better,” he said, “the sea should be between us ” ; and to attain this 
object no expense was spared. Gifts were heaped upon the officers, and all 
the public-houses wore made free to the retiring army. Tlio English 
pocketed the money, and marched from pothouse to pothouse with the 
greatest satisfaction. 

At last it was reported to Louis that hit? invaders were safe home, and lie 
resolved to make use of his victory. The fate of the constable Saint-Pol 
was sealed. Conscious of his approaching' doom, he throw himself on tho 
protection of his former friend, the duke of Burgundy. Charles hated him 
for liis falsehood, but could not reject a suppliant. He told him to take 
shelter in St. Quentin. Louis, however, was at his heels with twenty 
thousand men. He fled, and Charles, rush in promise but infirm of pur¬ 
pose, forgot his chivalry, and surrendered him on the threat of hostilities 
against himself. lie was tried for treason at Paris, and condemned to lose 
liis licad on the place de Grfive. Thousands of the brave and noble have 
spilt their blood since that time in the great square which faces the Ilotel-de- 
Ville, and allows a last view of the towers of Notre Dame; but this is the 
first occasion in which a prince, a near ally of the throne, — for lie had mar¬ 
ried a sister of the queen, — was exposed to the sword of tho headsman for 
a crime against tho crown. The supremacy of tho king’s will was now so 
well established that there was no further use for secret assassination. A 
public execution struck more awe into the populace, and kept tho nobility 
m more subjection, than a stab in tho dark or a poisoned peach. Tristan 
Pllerinite, almost equally with Louis, was from henceforward the acknow¬ 
ledged governor of France. But as long as Charles the Bold preserved his 
independent attitude in Burgundy, the discontented had always a refuge 
from the justice oE the king. 


Last Deeds of Charles the Bold 

Fortunately .it this time the overweening Burgundian became engaged 
in controversy with the strong-armed highlanders of Switzerland. They had 
offended him, by refusing compensation for some injury they had done to 
one of lus adherents. To be resisted by a set of republican shepherds was 
too much for the knightly pride of the most touchy prince in Christendom. 
A great army was raised, and poured down upon the town of Granson. Tho 
inhabitants were put to the sword or drowned in the Lake of Ncuchatel. All 
the cautons were irritated at the shameless deed, and rushed to rescue or 
revenge. Charles met them in a narrow defile at the head of his horsemen, 
who could not act on such unequal ground. The first rank fell back upon 
tlm second, tho second carried confusion into the rear. The quick-footed 
owiss still pressed on, and at last a complete panic seized the Burgundian 
host. Charles himself spurred out of the confusion, and galloped as far as 
lus horse could go. Never had the eyes of the mountaineers rested on such 
wealth and splendour as met them m the tents of the discomfited army — 
silken curtains, golden vessels, barrels of money, and armour of the finest 
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polish. A jewel was taken by a soldier from the private chest of the duke, 
sold to a priest for a florin, sold by him for five shillings, and is now consid¬ 
ered the greatest ornament of the French crown, and one of the richest stones 
in Europe. Louis did not know how to proceed in these astonishing circum¬ 
stances. lie had signed a treaty to maintain the peace towards the duke, 
and yet could not resist showing his approbation of the Swiss. With the 
Swiss also he had signed a treaty, by which he was hound to give them aid 
in men and money whenever they were attacked. He compromised the two 
obligations by abstaining from assaulting the Biugundian v and from sending 
assistance to the Swiss. He could not fulfil both stipulations, and it was 
more economical to execute neither, lie gave the mountaineers, however, 
unmistakable evidence of his sympathy in their cause j and when Charles, in 
the same year, came forth at the head of another powerful army, Louis 
encouraged the cantons to resist. The same thing as before occurred, with 
only tlie variation of place. Morat was a repetition of Granson. The 
slaughter of the defeated Burgundians was so great that, till the latter end 
of the eighteenth century, a vast monument was still to be seen upon the 
field of battle, built up of the bones of the slain, and called the Bone-Hill of 
Morat. 

The batLle of Nancy followed in 1477, and raised the Swiss to the sum¬ 
mit of military fame, besides weakening Burgundy so as to render it forever 
powerless against France. In the midst of winter, ill-provided,and doubtful 
of the issue themselves, the hosts of Burgundy moved on, and laid siege to 
the town of Nancy. Charles was no longer the impetuous warrior he had 
been. He was broken in spirit, and at times almost mad with disappoint¬ 
ment and chagrin. lie had even summoned to command his army an adven¬ 
turer from Italy, of the name of Canipobasso. Campobasso was, as might be 
expected, a correspondent of Louis, and had offered to place Charles in his 
hands. 

But Louis played, of course, a double game with the deceiver and his 
dupe. To show iiovi generous he was, lie warned the dulce of the insin¬ 
cerity of his general, feeling well assured that his advice would be attributed 
to dishonourable motives ; and accordingly it was thought a weak invention 
of the enemj r , and Canipobasso was more trusted than before. Again the 
Swiss battalions, aided by the forces of Iiene of Lorraine, began to appear. 
In the midst of a great storm, and in a hard frost, Charles resolved to attack 
them. Campobasso sent over an offer of his treachery to the gallant moun¬ 
taineers ; but they despised a traitor, and scorned the disgrace of having 
such ail auxiliary. He therefore retired to the rear of the Burgundian line, 
to intercept the fugitives, and enrich himself with their ransom. There 
were few fugitives, however, to ransom ; for, as the horses slipped upon 
the icy plain, tlie victory was easier than at cither Granson or Moral. The 
earth was heaped with corpses, and among them, after a long search, was found 
tho body of the fiery duke, fixed in the snow, and so disfigured that he was 
only recognised by a scar on his face and the length of his nails, which he 
had allowed to grow, as a sign of mourning; ever since his. calamities began. 
Not deserving of a very favourable epithet, this harsh And arrogant potentate 
closed a life of violence with a death of defeat. 

But now all men’s eyes were turned with earnest expectation to the first 
move in the great drama of intrigue and policy which his demise was certain 
to produce. His daughter had been tlie great card which he had held in his 
hands for many years. Hady of Haiuault and Flanders, and all the Low 
Countries, she was a bait which none of the princes could resist. 
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MARY OI? BURGUNDY 

Cliarles had silenced enemies and gathered friends, by a mere hint of the 
bestowal of Mary’s hand. He bad played it against the name of king, and 
promised it to the son of Frederick the emperor, if that successor of the 
Roman cicsars would consent to convert his ducal coronet into a royal crown. 
Tho treaties and arrangements, and all the preparations for the betrothal and 
the creation, would be amusing, if they did not show how low morality 
and honour had fallen in those days. The emperor said, “ Let the young 
people marry, and I will name you king.” But the duke, who gave no credit, 
said, “Make me king, and I will gLvo your son my daughter.” Neither 
would trust the other. The emperor hurried off by stealth from Urn place 
of meeting, when lie found the duke had summoned an increase to his escort; 
and Charles, vowing vengeance, and fearful of ridicule, packed up tho royal 
crown he had brought with him beside the sceptre and mantle, and took his 
wav to his states with no higher rank than when ho came. Other expectations 
had been equally disappointed, and now, in the year 1-177, Mary was an 
orphan twenty years of age, handsome and well-informed, witli a portion in 
her own right which would make any man she chose a sovereign prince, or 
double the graudeur of the greatest potentate. When Louis heard of the 
father’s death, his first thought was, of course, to secure the daughter’s suc¬ 
cession. He knelt to all his saints in gratitude for the defeat of his rival, 
walked on a pilgrimage of grace to a church in Anjou, and vowed silver 
banisters to tlio tomb of St. Martin of Tours. Having purified his niiml by 
these religious exercises, lie sent a peremptory demand for tho restoration of 
the two Burgundies to the crown, as they lapsed for want of male heirs. 

Of this there could be no doubt with respect to the duchy, which had been 
convoyed by John to Philip the Bold; but the county of tlio same name was 
capable of feminine holding, and if Mary had been in a condition to assert 
her claims, might have refused obedience to the king. Mary, however, was 
lonely in the midst of all that wealth. She had no dis’iitereetod guardian to 
apply to, and made only a feeble protest when the parliament of Burgundy, 
purchased or intimidated, recognised its feudal obligation, and transferred 
its allegiance to the French crown. Holland, however, and Flanders, and 
Artois, ami large territories m Germany, and the disputed cities on tho 
Somme, belonged to her still. If she had given her hand to some gallant 
soldier who would have defended her states, she might have aroused the 
chivalrous feedings of all the gentlemen in Europe on her behalf. But this 
she did not try, knowing too well, perhaps, that chivalrous feelings wore 
limited to books of fiction. 

The encumbered heiress wrote in her despair to Louis himself. Louis 
was her godfather, and she had no other friend. She sent four trusty coun¬ 
sellors to lay her case before him. She begged his protection, and. made a 
confidential request that he would conduct all his correspondence with her 
through no one but these trusted friends. “ You want, of course, to know 
what I intend to do,” said Louis, when he had read the letter on the day of 
audience ; and the four envoys bowed. “I will many my godchild Mary to 
my son, the dauphin. I wili rule her states in their joint names, till she is 
old enough to do homage. I will take possession of the male fief at once, 
and if anyone opposes iny decisions, I have forces enough to make my will 
obeyed.” There was no circumlocution here, and the ambassadors wore 
silent witli surprise. Tho dauphin was a sickly boy of eight years old, and 
their young mistress, as we have seen, was in the flower of her age. The 
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king, in return for the visit of the Burgundian envoys, sent an envoy of liia 
own. His barber was a quick-witted, unprincipled adventurer, of tile name 
of Oliver le Daim. He had come originally from Ghent, and was, of course, 
master of the Flemish tongue. This was the dignified emissary whom France 
despatched to the highest princess in Europe. He covered his original base¬ 
ness with a pinchbeck title, and the barber took his northward way under 
the name of the count of Meulan. But the count of Meulan smelt dread¬ 
fully of the shop. lie never could get the shaving-basin out of his country¬ 
men’s sight; and at his first reception he behaved so unlike a royal ambassador 
that he was hissed by the audience, not without allusions to the propriety of 
throwing him out of the window. He was hustled downstairs, mid was glad 
to slip out of his house and out of the town in the darkness of the night, and 
make his way back to Ins employer without having presented his letters of 
recall. 

Louis was delighted, for, while these things were going on at Ghent, he 
had succeeded with the messengers of poor Mary, and did not care if they 
had hanged the barber-ambassador on a lamp-post in the street. The trusty 
counsellors, won over by bis address and protestations, surrendered Artois 
to his honourable keeping ; and on their return were executed by the states 
of Flanders, in spite of the prayers and intercession of the princess. The 
accusation was not for having betrayed their mistress, but for haying con¬ 
stituted themselves members of the council of Four, in whom Mary had told 
Louis she put all her confidence. She had told nobody else, and declared 
the innocence of her hapless friends. But Louis, with Ins usual generosity, 
had forwarded the letter in which his goddaughter made the fatal avowal, 
and the discovery was almost fatal to herself. The states were republican 
in tendency, and resolved to submit as little as possible to the governance of 
a woman. They tormented her with their advice and wearied her with their 
reclamations, till she fortunately escaped their further importunities by per¬ 
suading them to consent to her marriage with Maximilian, the son of the 
emperor, the man to ighom her father had resolved to give her in return for 
the title of king. Louis was quieted for a time by the fear of offending the 
emperor, but carried on more fiercely than ever his war against feudalism, as 
represented by the great nobility at home. Burgundy was gone — Artois 
was bis own —Normandy had long been attached to the crown. 

The duke of Brittany, uneasy at the rapid extirpation of his brethren, 
intrigued with England; but Louis intercepted the letters, convicted him by 
liia own handwriting, and forced him to a treaty which rendered him utterly 
dependent. The duke had seen that a cloud was gathering from the increased 
religious fervour visible in the king'. When a murder or a treachery was on 
hand, his activity in visiting shrines and vowing church ornaments became 
remarkable. People trembled when they saw the meanly dressed, slouch- 
gaited, sallow-faced old man travelling from altar to altar, and sticking his 
bonnet full of little images of samts, and pouring out flatteries and adulations 
to the statues of the Virgin. A tale of blood was sure to follow; and in 
1478 the wildest expectations of Paris were surpassed by the horror of one 
of his executions. There had been no such cold-blooded monster since the 
days of Tiberius. The duke de Nemours w r as representative of the great 
house of Armagnac, and was married to a princess of Anjou, first cousin of 
the king. A headstrong, discontented, and ambitious man, he had joined 
in the league of the Public Weal, and in many of the intrigues against the 
monarch since that time. Louis had taken no notice till he could secure bis 
revenge. But two years before this, he had got him in his power, and kept 
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the unfortunate man in chains- lie was now tried for treason and condemned 
and executed./ In after times it was related that the lung' had placed the 
children of the culprit beneath the scaffold, that a father’s blood might bathe 
their innocent heads. But this is only a fable of later invention that marks 
the reaction against the memory of Louis XI. kl What is more certain and 
equally odious, however,” says Michelet,« “is that one of the judges who 
were to receive the goods of the condemned, feeling insecure of the heritage 
unless he had the natural heir in his power, demanded lc> be given custody 
of the eldest son of Nemours. The king had the barbarity to deliver up the 
child, who promptly disappeared.”" Moreover, the king suspended from office 
three counsellors who had not favoured the death penalty, i 


WAR WITH MAXIMILIAN 

Louis’ pilgrimages and prayers must have increased in frequency shortly 
after this, for a tremendous thought had como into his head, and it would 
require a vast amount of saintly aid to make it tolerable to his subjects. 

This was no less than the trial for felony 
and treason of the deceased duke of Bur¬ 
gundy. A court was called, the culprit 
was summoned, barristers were appointed 
to support the accusation; his whole life 
was inquired into, his faults pointed out, 
and malicious antiquarians ascended to tlio 
actions of his ancestors; and the murder 
of the duke of Orleans, in the reign of 
Charles VI, was urged as an aggravation 
of his crimes. After so much eloquence 
and such convincing proofs, the verdict 
could not be doubtful. Tlio duke of Bur¬ 
gundy was sure to be found guilty of the 
crimes laid to his charge, and his estates 
forfeited to the crown. Maximilian, the 
husband of Mary, took the alarm. Ho 
begged his father the emperor to interfere. 
He was afraid that action would follow tlio 
judgment, and tried at least to delay the sen¬ 
tence. The diet of the states of Germany 
was about to meet, and might take up the 
cause of their chiefs. Louis therefore 
allowed the trial to expire, and had merely 
tlie satisfaction of allowing that a grand 
vassal was not safe from his insults and 
vengeance even after death. Yet the 
daughter and son-in-law of the insulted 
potentate could not lie expected to remain 
satisfied under so insolent a proceeding. 
Maximilian collected his forces, and de¬ 
clared war against the king of France./ 

By uniting all his forces, Maximilian had assembled, at St. Omer, an army 
of about 27,400. On Sunday, the 25th of July, 1479, he reached Arquos, wait¬ 
ing there three days, and on the Thursday following, the 29th of July, attacked 
and invested Theroumine. The belief in his numerical superiority, the 
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desire to retrieve liis repulses in Burgundy, and perhaps also the absence 
of the king, whom he knew to be occupied in Dijon, decided him lo take 
the initiative. Besides, he could only keep his army together for a limited 
period. This was certainly the moment to try his fortune. 

It was really not until Saturday afternoon, the Ttli of August, that the 
principal action took place. Des Querdes, with six hundred picked men, 
tried to surround the Flemish on his right. The Flemish men-at-arms 
hastened lo defend the spot attacked. Soon the whole of the cavalry was 
engaged, and the struggle became serious. But the Flemish, separated 
from their infantry, were forced to give in and began to flee towards Aire, 
Therouanne, and St. Omer. The French thought they had won the battle. 
Encouraged by this success Des Querdes hotly pursued the fugitives, urged 
on by the hope of capturing rich prizes. “Philip de Raverstein,” says the 
chronicle, “was wearing a mantle of cloth of gold, so that, mistaking him for 
Duke Maximilian himself, they pursued him to the gates of Aire, but paid 
dearly for their mistake.” 

The battle was far from being over, as Des Querdes imagined. Very 
few men-at-arms remained to support the French infantry, and Maximilian's 
hope revived. He redoubled liis efforts, aided by the Flemish soldiers and 
German crossbows. The French archers, already seeing that all exertions 
to break the enemy’s lines were fruitless, began to slacken their effoits and 
their discouragement was obvious. Just then, the lord de St. Andre arrived 
with the garrison from Therouanne. He could still, in this critical moment, 
hope for victory. But instead of making for the thick of the combat the 
new arrivals threw themselves upon the enemy’s baggage and provisions, 
counting upon a rich spoil. The lords of Romont and Nassau, seeing the 
archers busy pillaging, fell upon them. In this tumult they threw them 
into disorder. Then Maximilian, whilst his cavalry was escaping, himself 
caused confusion in the ranks of the French by pursuing them with the small 
number of knights which he could still command, and remained master of 
the battle-field. Bu^he was thus obliged to raise the siege of Therouanne, 
and could only continue the campaign two months later. 

Louis XI was much upset when he heard of this defeat, Perlmps lie 
regretted the absence of his experienced and proven chief, who had defended 
liis frontier so well. Coniines , 0 who was then returning from his mission in 
Italy, has preserved for us the portrait of the king : “ I thought the king 
our master grown older and beginning to break up. However, he conducts 
his affairs with great common sense. I was with him when he received the 
news of the battle. He was very downcast, for ho is not accustomed to defeat; 
it even seemed as if everything always happened to suit his pleasure. His 
common sense helped him in tills hour of trouble. At first, lie feared that 
liis advantages had been lost; but when lie knew the truth, he was patient 
and decided to act so that such things should not be undertaken without 
his knowledge again.” 

As soon as Louis XI was aware of how the men-at-arms, thinking only of 
making many prisoners, had lost a battle all but won, lie ordered that all the 
prisoners and spoil should be collected, sold nt auction, and the money 
equally divided amongst them all. This was returning to the times of 
Achilles, to the natural equality of the Homeric ages — an equality too often 
forgotten in barbarous centuries. Forbidding prisoners to be ransomed on 
the battle-field was already a great step gained; but again, the chiefs, sure 
under this system of having prisoners at a cheap rate after the battle, 
thought less of making any during the combat. 
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But the archduke, in his turn, had to endure some annoyances. The naval 
campaign had been disastrous for him. Through the care and perseverance of 
William de Casenove, known as the vice-admiral Coulon, France was in pos¬ 
session of her first real fleet. Fov several years past, _ vessels were being 
unceasingly constructed, their forms perfected, and tlieir size and strength 
increased.* From henceforth, great battles could be waged upon the sea, even 
against the strongest. Herring fishing had, for a long time, been one of 
the principal resources of wealth, and tv precious means of existence to the 
northern nations. The French admiral, taking advantage of the fact that 
the fishermen of Zealand and Holland were bringing into port the fruit 
of their labours, went to meet them, attacked them boldly, and brought nearly 
tlieir entire fleet into the Norman ports. In vain did the Dutch equip other 
vessels to serve as escorts to the fishing boats. Coulon attacked and dis¬ 
persed them and brought back more prisoners. Thus the archduke and his 
followers were cut off at one and the same time both from the cereals of 
Prussia and from the fish they depended upon.* 

The defeat of Guinegate humbled the hopes of Louis. The wav was no 
longer prosecuted with vigour. Even the death of Mary of Burgundy, 
which soon after took place, afforded him no opportunity of adding to his 
usurpations. A treaty, called the Treaty of Arras, waa concluded between 
him and Maximilian, in December, 1482. Its stipulations were that the 
dauphin Charles should espouse Margaret of Austria, Maximilian’s daughter; 
and that France should acquire, as her dowry, the county of Artois, and that 
of Burgundy (or Franche-Comte), with other territories; those possessions 
reverting to Austria in case no heirs came of the marriage. Independently 
of these cessions, Louis acquired the duchy or province proper of Burgundy, 
as well as that of Picardy, as his share of the spoils of Charles the Bold. About 
the same time, on the death of the good king Rene, he inherited Provence and 
Anjou. Reno II of Lorraine made some efforts to establish a claim, but in 
vain. Good fortune never crowned political craft moro completely than in 
the instance of Louis XI. That monarch had now brought all his favourite 
schemes to their completion • his nobles were humbled; hig great rival was 
destroyed . 1 

LAST YEARS AND DEATH OF LOUIS 

In 1480 Louis XI had a first attack of apoplexy at the chlttoau de Muntils- 
les-Touta, called Le Plessis because it had a fortress with many enclosures. 
Other attacks followed this one and warned him that his end was approach¬ 
ing. _ He undertook in 1482 the pilgrimage of St. Claude, but the progress 
of his malady obliged him to retire to PLessis, which he never left. Here 
lie lingered for eighteen months, seen by no one, having in attendance only 
a small number of officers and servants, and seeking vainly to quiet by reli¬ 
gious devotions liis customary restlessness. His illness, while subduing his 
physical forces, only served to increase the activity of his spirit. The more 
he felt his power waning the more he wished to make others feel it and lie 
became more tyrannical in proportion to his weakness. 

Meanwhile he lived in ting seclusion in perpotual suspicion of everyone — 
not only the princes of the family, but even of the most obscure members of 
the household, though they had been chosen most carefully. I-Iis castle was 
a prison, well guarded, where lie was bound, following the expression of 
Coniines, by strange chains and enclosures, in fear of conspirators. Jealous 
of his power up to the last hour, “be bad himself arrayed in rich, vestments, 
such as had never been the custom before.” His isolation was such that lie 
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rarely saw even the dauphin, who was brought up far from him, in the cha¬ 
teau d’Amboise. Little by little his state of weakness effaced the king and 
left only the man. During this period he returned to himself, and perhaps 
to new thoughts; for he wished the relief of his people and a peace of six 
months at least. This was, also, the time of his terrors and superstitions, 
which have been so much exaggerated, for he retained his clearness of mind 
and gave proof of it even in the last days of his life. At times the king 
awoke in him, and made those around him feel that he was master; and he 
was more jealous than ever of his authority, suffering no one under any 
circumstances to question it. 

He overwhelmed the church with donations in order to obtain acquittal 
of his offences, just as the ancient Merovingian kings thought to expiate 
their crimes on tneir death-beds at a similar price. He surrounded himself 
with priests whose prayers ho desired; he brought from Calabria the famous 
Francis of Paula (Paola), founder of the order of Minims, for which order 
he had built a monastery at Plessis. His doctor, Jacques Cottier, took 
a scandalous part in these liberal actions. Pie seemed to ask of heaven not 
so much the salvation of the soul as the prolongation of life. Many hold 
that this long agony, these physical and moral sufferings, were an expiation. 
Comines sees in it “a punishment which God had sent upon him in tins 
world that lie might suffer less in the next, and that those who succeeded 
him might have more pity on the people and punish them less than he had.” 
He died the 30tli of August, 1P83, in his sixty-first year. 

The opinions expressed by contemporaries on this king, whose charac¬ 
ter was so remarkable and strange, were various, but of uniform severity. 
Comines, whoso opinion might bo subject to question, as ho was his minister, 
his confidant, and almost his accomplice, has praised but little his prodigious 
activity, his genius for intriguing, and his singular aptitude for the carrying 
on of dark schemes in all directions. John de Troyes, although recognising 
that the power of the country had been strengthened, the kingdom brought 
more into unity, and ppw provinces acquired, blames most strongly the means 
employed, the dilapidation of the finances, the ruin of the people, the excess 
of arbitrariness, and the injury to the morals of the public. If public opin¬ 
ion was mute during this reign, it does not follow that it was favourable 
to the king. Of course the evidence that has been preserved is too slight to 
be able to make a positive assertion, but the theatre and popular verse of the 
period show the fault-finding spirit that existed. 

In truth, Louis XI left the kingdom overwhelmed with burdens, the 
people unhappy, the prisons full, and discontent everywhere. He is 
reproached with always having had a large army and never having carried 
on a brilliant war; with not having respected the liberty of the church; 
with having ceaselessly violated justice; with having preferably employed 
corrupt agents who were justly detested ; with having acted without definite 
plans; with being humble m misfortune and insolent in success, commencing 
enterprises which were never finished. He, however, knew so well how to 
be master ; to bring the will of others into subjection to his own; to inspire 
in the world, and especially in those who approached him, the sentiments of 
obedience, fear, and almost admiration for his political genius; in fact, lie 
had so well filled, the position of king and of prince that, oven after his death 
and when a strong reaction had set in against his reign, a certain terror con¬ 
tinued to be attached to his name. It would seem that no one dared oppose 
him ; Comines himself, who lias drawn his portrait with such a master hand, 
has in this respect a singular discretion. 6 

II. YV. —YOI„ XI. T 
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Guizot after quoting Coniines * and Duclos,™ adds: “ I am more exacting 
than Quinines and Uuolos; I cannot consent to apply to Louis XI the 
words “liberal,” “virtuous,” “good”; lie had neither greatness of soul, 
uprightness of character, nor kindness of heart; he was neither a great 
languor a good king; hull hold to the last word of Dnolos, ‘He was n 

ltU1 “ He was a king.” That verdict, at least, no one will dispute; and for 
a concluding estimate of the character of his kingship, we perhaps cannot do 
better than to quote the judicious words of Martin : 

MAI!TIN’S ESTIMATE OF LOUIS XI 

Utility was Louis’ sole rule; he never comprehended what power there 
is in justice. In everything lie preferred, sometimes to his own disadvantage, 
the crooked line to the straight line, stratagem to force, suavity to courage, 
although when necessary he had the stubborn courage of an indomitable will. 
He was the incarnate reaction against the Middle Ages, against its morals 
and its ideality as well ns its errors, against its liberties ns well as its anarchy. 
The very dovontness of Louis, the only inconsistency in a character which 
would otherwise have been incredible, had no more of the grand, austere 
fanaticism of earlier days ; it was a materialistic fetichism that went back 
beyond the Middle Ages to the time when the barbarian kings gave the 
saints of heaven half the credit for their enterprises and their aims. Except 
for this weakness Louis XI was the most illustrious disciple of that policy 
of which the contemporary Italian despots gave the example and the theory of 
winch Macchiavelli was later to set forth and give his name to. The usurper 
of the duchy of Milan, the famous Francesco Sforza, had been Louis XI’s 
master and model. Italian education invaded France earlier in politics than 
in line arts. 

There was one essential distinction between Louis and Ins masters. He 
was like them in his means, but different in his end. r Those tyrants on the 
other side of the Alps had only a personal, or at best a family end, while 
Louis pursued a common end. He was tho head of a real political society, 
the head of a nation. On this point, and on this alone, he liad a conscience. 
He had a strong instinct for the future and wished to leave behind a work 
that would endure after him. This bad mail was not a bad Frenchman, 

His reign, so troublous, so oppressive, so unhappy for tho people, had 
accomplished wonderful things for the unity ot the French nation. It gave 
to France, Picardy from the sources of the Oise to Burgundy, Provence, 
Anjou, Maine, Barrois, and Roussillon; and at least a provisional title to 
Artois and Franche-Comte. It upheld the power of France to the Pyrenees 
on the west, to the Jura on the east, and to the maritime Alps, and it power¬ 
fully advanced the important work of establishing natural frontiers. It had 
subordinated the power of great and petty lords alike and liad placed under 
the control of the crown a great military force. It had favoured the develop¬ 
ment of the middle classes and of the industrial and commercial forces of the 
cuuntry. But if the growth of national power under him was immense, if 
social progress was in certain respects incontestable, it is equally certain that 
despotism made a like progress. The instruments of autocracy were fortified 
and perfected by him, and under him the religion of force and of strategy, 
“the religion of success” as Michelet terms it, everywhere dethroned the 
religion of duty and of right; nor is it possible to stille morality everywhere 
m the political world without profoundly altering the ethics of private life- 
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The aurora of a brilliant intellectual dawn was now appearing- above the 
horizon ; active minds turn eagerly towards the new light; but France was 
not in a healthy moral condition to receive the new lessons of the Renaissance J 

LOUIS’ INFLUENCE ON CIVILISATION 

It must not be overlooked, however, that Louis had a powerful influence 
upon his time in other directions than that of mere statecraft. His mind 
was ever receptive to any novelty that did not contradict his authority. He 
favoured literature and science ; in particular the healing art made progress 
under the valetudinarian king. In surgery there was at least one great 
conquest; the operation of lithotomy was performed for the first time under 
the authorisation of the king, upon a condemned criminal, who recovered 
and wa.s granted Ins life. Louis also came to some extent under the influence 
of the learned Greeks, who after the overthrow of Constantinople, in 1153, 
scattered over western Europe. Several of these wore received at the 
French court. The king took n certain interest also in the famous discus¬ 
sion between tiie nominalists and the realists which so long distracted the 
philosophical world. Acting, it is supposed, under the advice of his con¬ 
fessor, Louis in 1474 took the part of the nominalists and prohibited the works 
of Ockam, Buridan, and oilier realists; though three years later the prohi¬ 
bition was removed. Louis showed himself equally receptive in legard to 
the new art of printing. As early as 1459 three exponents of the wonderful 
new method of book-making appeared m Paris in answer to the summons of 
William Fiohct, rector of tho university, and began their work with the royal 
sanction. Before the close of Louis’ reign many books had been printed in 
Paris as well ns in several of the other large cities of France. The chronicles 
of St. Denis were published in 1476, together with numerous other religious 
and classical works. A translation of the Bible appeared in 1477. From 
this time books multiplied so rapidly fliat the contemporary poets assure us 
with hyperbolic enthusiasm that more books are produced from day to day 
than formerly could be written in an entire year.<d 

The catholicity of interest which enabled Louis thus in the midst of his 
political activities to become to so considerable an extent a patron of the 
sciences and arts, furnishes conclusive evidence of the fulness of his mental 
equipment. It remains to call attention to an even more important contri¬ 
bution made by Louis to the amenities of civilisation. This was in the matter 
of the establishment of government posts. Here he was an innovator not 
merely for France but for the modem world; and there have been those 
enthusiasts who would claim for this feat a place among the three greatest 
achievements of tho fifteenth century — the other two being the invention 
of printing and the discovery of America. Whatever may be thought of 
this estimate, there is no question that the creation of the postal service was 
a most important innovation, and it seems equally little in question that 
Louis XI was the innovator .an 

Establishment of Posts in France 

Certain ancient writers have attributed Louis' motives in creating the 
posts to his paternal solicitude. They say “ Louis XI, being anxious about 
the illness of the dauphin, from whom he was separated, established the posts 
in order to be informed at almost eveiy moment of the hope or fear which 
his condition inspired.” This is most improbable, given Louis XI’s chamc- 
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ter but it can readily be admitted that his spirit of dissimulation might 
easily have prompted him to invent and circulate a fable of this kind, in 
order to distract attention from the end which he really had in view. His 
restless life, his disputes with his greater vassals, particularly with the duke 
of Burgundy, his continual intrigues with the principal courts of Europe, at 
which ho had secret agents, suffice to explain the interest lie had in estab¬ 
lishing posts, by means of which lie could satisfy at once liis suspicious mind 
and Ins ambitious schemes. In character Louis XI’s institution resembles 
the ancient posts, especially the Roman (cursus public us). Louis’ only object 
was to facilitate the exercise of liis royal power and to strengthen his 
authority at the time when the league of the Public Weal was about to be 
founded with the object of dismembering his kingdom. Therefore it was 
greatly to his interest to he rapidly informed of all the unforeseen events 
which might arise. Is Lt necessary to add that it never entered into the 
thoughts of Louis XI to institute a public service in liis kingdom by which 
private individuals might profit in any way? 

The exact date when the posts began to be placed along the high-roads is 
not known. According to Nicholas dc la Mare even the name of the first 
postmaster-general is not given; but, saj^s lie, as Louis XPs intention was 
to confide this office to a person of credit, intelligent and capable, it was 
probably given to the grand equerry of France, whose functions had much 
more in common with the new charge; the grand equerry had, it is true, 
the king’s messengers already under his orders. The same author says, in 
another passage, that the king’s messengers became so numerous that it was 
found necessary to create a controller of king’s messengers (edict of October, 
1479). In the absence of proofs to the contrary, we believe that it was 
Robert Paon who, in October, 1479, received the double charge of postmaster- 
general of foot runners and of controller of king’s messengers, and was thus 
invested with supreme authority over the growing institution. 

The runners or king’s messengers were, properly speaking, cabinet mes¬ 
sengers, by which denomination they were afterwards known. They fol¬ 
lowed the court and had to be always in readiness to carry the king’s 
despatches. They already existed previous to the decree of 1 4G4, and it is 
to be supposed that the towns or villages that they passed on their route 
were bound to provide them with relays of horses. This we understand 
from the statute of St. Louis, of December 13th, 1254, which we have already 
quoted, and from a statute of Philip Y, suvnamed the Tall, of February 11th, 
1318, which gives the royal couriers the qualification of king’s messengers 
(chevaucheurs). The edict of 14G4 officially sanctioned the existence of thp 
couriers or messengers and made them into a regular and definite body. 
Their number, fixed at first at 230, had at the death of Louis XI risen to 
234. IJut it is very probable that this number comprised the officers who 
kept horses for the service of the king, or onaitres coureura , that is to say 
king’s messengers who went by the name of chevaucheurs. 

The maxim coureurs were established at distances of four leagues along 
the high-roads, keeping four or five horses of light build and suited to go at 
a gallop ; they received, besides their wages, a fee for each horse which they 
supplied to people holding a passport from the king with the seal of the 
postmaster-general. They were also, as we have said, qualified as king’s 
messengers, because they were not only charged with keeping horses, but 
also with carrying letters and parcels of the king, the governors, the lord- 
lieutenants of the provinces, and other superior officers. It is nob probable, 
however, that the maitres coureura actually carried the king’s despatches 
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i’i'om post to post, as it is certain that the court despatches were conveyed 
by special messengers or coureurs de cabinet. 

Later on the king’s messengers lost the title of chcvaucheurs , which 
placed them in a relatively inferior position to tlie coureurs de cabinet , hut 
what they lost in dignity they gained in profits. At first the new institu¬ 
tion profited only the king, his commissioners in the provinces, or personages 
accredited to foreign courts. Even the terms of the edict, which defined 
the attributes of the postmaster-general, have from tlie outset given a 
political character to this high post. 

The postal organisation created by Louis XI comprised two distinct 
postal systems—a system of relays, embracing the most important towns 
and served by the king’s messengers on horseback; a secondary postal system, 
branching off at certain points from the former and including secondary 
localities, The latter system was covered by messengers “sworn and 
received in the court of parliament.” 

This organisation is justly considered as having been the starting point 
of the modern post, but the state did not as yet look upon itself as being tlie 
servant of the public. Private letters continued to bo transported almost 
exclusively by university messengers. But these, even in the time of Louis 
XI, were m competition with the royal messengers already in existence at 
that time, as is testified by the numerous inquiries and proceedings relating 
to disputes of this nature mentioned in the voluminous collection of manu¬ 
scripts known as the de Toisy , which is in the Bibliotheque Rationale. These 
disputes were prolonged in the sequel with a vivacity which increased as the 
interests engaged became more considerable by reason of the incessant 
progress of circulation and correspondence."’ 





CHAPTER XI 

CHARLES VIII AND LOUIS XII —TIIE INVASION OF ITALY 

[1J83-1513a.ii.] 

Theic nevei was n period of history in wliicli the pfiovLs of individual 
minds wore moic important in their effects than the present. Tho In¬ 
ventions of one or two artisans on tho banks of the Rhino presented 
mankind with tho art of printing; an idea, a theory, springing up in 
tlio manly mind of Columbus, led to the discoveiy of another hemi¬ 
sphere ; a whim conceived by Charles VIII, who, front hearing talcs 
of Ckwi i and Cliailemagne, suddonly became dosuous of turning con¬ 
queror, hart more effect on the dtslimes of Europe than all those occult 
causes of human pi ogress which the philosopher of history loves to 
fathom,—Cnowr. 4 ' 

CII.U'LliR Vlir (118^—1107 A.lh) r. 

We now enter the epoch when, according to the usual computations of 
modern writers, the Middle Ages are passing away and modern times are 
being ushered in. Just at the time when Charles VTII is preparing to 
establish a new order of things in Europe by invading Italy, Columbus is 
sailing out into the western seas to discover the Now World. This is the 
age when the new foices of the Renaissance are making themselves felt in 
Italy, and, to a less extent, all over Christ endom. Tb is the ago of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici m Florence, and of Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo ; of 
Alexander VI, the Borgia, and of Savonarola; of Ferdinand and Isabella m 
Spam; and of Edward V and Henry VII in England. It is an ago of now 
ideas, an age of discovery. The seat of the new culture is Italy; the 
centres from which the explorers start out in quest of now worlds are Bpain 
and Portugal. France has little share in either of those movements; but she 
shares with the other peoples a spirit of unrest; and this spirit is to 
manifest itself in the attempt of Charles VIII — Charles the Little as 
Branlfhne & calls him — and his immediate successors to make tho conquest 
of Italy. A fatal ambition that I It will cost France the lives of two 
millions of her best men ; it will gain her little else than bitter experiences. 
But the vain ambition of a selfish prince never yet learned to count the 
cost; and in this case it must be admitted that the dominant spirit of 
the people is in full accord with the reckless ambition of the kings. 
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This idea of extending the domain of France was the one thought that 
dominated the life of Charles VIII, after he came to maturity. Yet tiie 
first years of his reign were devoted to a very different purpose. During 
these earlier years, ns we shall see, the weakly youth was under the control 
of his sister Anno do Beaujeu, who had inherited many of the traits of 
Louis XI, and who carried forward the policy of that crafty monarch to its 
logical conclusion when she succeeded in bringing the last of the great 
feudal fiefs under full control of the crown, through the marriage of her 
brother Charles with Anne of Brittany. Thus the earlier years of Charles 
VIII must be regarded, thanks to the influence of his sister, as continuing 
and perfecting that policy of the unification of Franco which Louis XI had 
carried forward so efficiently. The events of the reign, therefore, divide 
themselves into two sharply defined periods. The first of these, during which 
Charles though nominally king is really subordinate to the influence of liis 
sister, will now claim our attention." 

The Rule of Anne de Beaujeu 

Charles VIII, born June 80th, 1470, had entered his fourteenth year 
when his father died, and he was consequently of age by the terms of the 
famous ordinance of Charles V : it was therefore not necessary to establish 
a regency. But the government of the realm and the direction of council 
had been given to the first occupant, as the struggle which was to begin 
between the ambitions of the rivals could not be foreseen. The king, feeble 
of body, gave no hint of precocious talents; his minority in fact if not inlaw 
seemed as if it should bo prolonged be} r ond the usual term. 

The true danger to the state lay less in public unrest, so easily appeased 
by the reforms partially foreseen and indicated by Louis XI himself, than 
in the pretensions of the princes of the blood to take again their baleful 
power which had been crushed under Louis XI. The late king, in dying, 
had confided his son and his authority to his daughter Anne and his son-in- 
law Peter de Bourbon, sire de Beaujeu. His widow, Charlotte of Savoy, 
trembling still at the memory of her tyrannical spouse, made no objection to 
tins exclusion. She survived Louis only a few months. Anne of Franco 
had laboured in advance to gain the confidence of the young king, whom 
she inspired with a timid deference, stud had attached to herself the greater 
part of the councillors as well as the leaders and servitors of Louis XI. Anne, 
who was then twenty-two years old, was the only one of the children of 
Louis XI who resembled him. She had the tenacity, the dissimulation, and 
the iron will of the late king, who had once said of her with his usual caustic 
manner that she was “the least foolish of women, since there were no wise 
women.” She proved that there was at least one, since she continued with 
admirable sagacity and energy all that was national in the plans of Louis XI. 
“She would have been worthy of the throne by her prudence and courage, 
if nature had not denied to her the sex upon which empire devolves.” This 
opinion of a contemporary is also that of posterity. Anne’s husband, a man 
of ripe ago, of upright judgment, and a certain practical capacity, was but 
the first and most useful instrument of his wife. Through him she hoped 
to conciliate the other princes of the house of Bourbon, the duke do Bourbon 
and the archbishop of Lyons, brothers of the sire de Beaujeu; tin? old count 
de Montpensier, their uncle; the count de Vendflme and his son, their 
cousins; and the admiral de Bourbon, their bastard brother. The natural 
rival of Anne and her husband was the other son-in-law of Louts XI, the 
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first, prince of the blood, the duke Louis of Orleans, whose birth gave him the 
place of honour in the council. The name of Orleans awakened sad memo¬ 
ries. But Duke Louis was hardly twenty-one years of age; repressed during 
the whole of his first years under the iron hand of his terrible father-in-law, 
bound from his infancy to a woman worthy of esteem for her gentleness and 
kindness, but whose exterior repulsed every other sentiment, it was not 
ambition to which ho devoted the first days of his liberty. He emancipated 
himself more like a schoolboy than a prince, and broke rein only to throw him¬ 
self body and soul into a whirl of pleasure. Women, gambling, tourna¬ 
ments, horses, the pleasures of the table, left him little inclination for the 
enres of politics. He preferred courting women, breaking lances, jumping 
ditches “fifteen feet wide,” to discussing royal edicts. Meanwhile he sharod 
with the Bourbons the semblance of power, and his cousin, Dunois, son and 
heritor of the great count de Dunois, a most able man, and accustomed to 
diplomatic intrigues, spared nothing to draw him in the direction of duty. 
All who remained of the members and allies of the royal house had 
hastened to sit in council, and the first letters and edicts of Charles VIII 
are signed by several among them. 

Some acts of indispensable reparation and amends signalised the begin¬ 
ning of the new regime. All who had suffered, all who had been offended, 
oppressed, justly or unjustly, under the late king—that is to say, nearly every¬ 
one in the kingdom — urgently demanded justice. The people clamoured 
loudly for the abolition of duties, and the punishment of the “ wicked coun¬ 
cillors” of Louis XI. A host of great noblemen, the count du Perche, the 
children of the duke de Nemours, the count de Bresse, the brother of the lust 
count d'Armagnac, the prince of Orange, and. very many others asked, some 
of them liberty, others restitution of property which had been confiscated. 
The duke, Ren6 de Lorraine, came in his turn to reclaim the duchy of Bar, 
and the county of Provence as the heritage of his mother. Claims threatened 
to go very far. 

From the 22nd of September, all alienations of the royal domain, made 
for the benefit of either the church or private individuals, were rovolced. The 
necessity for that measure could not be contested. The count du Perche was 
liberated from the cruel prison whore he languished, and recovered the duchy 
of Alen^on, confiscated but lately m spite of the just title of his father. The 
duke John do Bourbon, who had endured many affronts and vexations from 
Louis XI during the last years, was created lieutenant-general of the realm, 
and invested with the office of constable, vacant since the death of the 
count of Saint-Pol. This was the most powerful of the princes of the blood, 
by reason of the extent of Ins domains, but his infirmities and love of repose 
made him hardly ecpial to active participation in the government; his sister- 
in-law asked of him only the support of his name. The count de Dunois 
acquired a large pension with the governorship of Dauphine, while the duke 
of Orleans became lieutenant-general of the Ile-de-France, Picardy, and 
Champagne. The prince of Orange and the count dc Bresse were again put 
in possession of their lands. This was only justice — at least to the prince of 
Orange, since the Treaty of Arras had stipulated reciprocal amnest,y for 
all events relating to the war of the Burgundian Succession. The duke Rene 
of Lorraine, thanks to the support of the duke de Bourbon and Madame de 
Beaujeu, who expected to make use of the hero of Nancy against the princes 
of Orleans, obtained the restitution of Barrois, without re-embursemont of 
the sums for which the king held Bar in pledge, a company of one liuiidrod 
lancers, and 3,600 francs annually for four years, “ during which time the 
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claims of the count of Provence should be investigated.” Madame Anne did 
not intend to go further than, the concession of Barrois and wished only to 
gain time in regard to Provence. According to feudal law, the pretensions 
of Rene were justified : female succession was so thoroughly admitted in 
Provence that two women had successively brought this county into the two 
houses of Anjou; but another law, more conformable to reason and the nature 
of things, tending to be substituted in place of feudal law, was that of French 
nationality recognised and accepted by Provence. 

These favours accorded to the princes were accompanied by harsh meas¬ 
ures against the most odious of the ministers of the former reign. Oliver le 
Bain, count de Sicilian, was sacrificed to popular vindictiveness, and Doyal 
to the resentment of the duke de Bourbon, whose follower he had been, and 
whom lie had gravely offended. Oliver was condemned to death for various 
crimes, among others for having secretly killed a prisoner whose wife had 
sacrificed her honour to him as the price of her husband’s life ; the barber 
count de Meulan was hanged on the gibbet of Montfaucon, and his properties 
were given to the duke of Orleans. Dovat was beaten with rods at the 
pillory of the market-place, and lost both his ears, after having had his 
tonguo pierced by a hot iron — punishment reserved for blasphemers and 
calumniators. One of his cars was cut off at Paris, the other at Montferraml, 
where he had filled the office of royal bailiff. The physician Cottier was 
relieved from the loss of his lands and castles by a ransom of 50,000 crowns. 

Public sentiment demanded more than the punishment of a few wretches. 
The princes, divided among themselves, little known to the people, who had 
for them hardly any affection or fear, felt the impossibility of maintaining 
the despotic rule of Louis XI, and the necessity of huving recourse to a 
national authority to obtain the obedience of the masses. The people would 
not have failed to resist universally the continuation of arbitrary taxation. 
This law reacted witli irresistible force against the existing tyranny: a thou¬ 
sand voices repeated that “no king nor lord had the power to levy one denier 
on his subjects and on the revenues of his domain without the concession and 
consent of the people?’ Comines, the admirer of Louis XI, devotes a whole 
chapter to the discussion of this principle, which lie declares not only equita¬ 
ble but essential to the prosperity of states, and rcgiets profoundly that the 
late king had not respected it. “In England,” saul lie, “the kings can 
undertake no great enterprise, nor levy any subsidies without assembling 
parliament, which equals the three estates, and which is a just and holy 
thing.” And he declares that “men who enjoy credit and authority with¬ 
out in the least meriting them ” are the only ones who fear the great assem¬ 
blies, since they will through them be known for the little they are worth. 
The Icing’s council, on the proposition of the duke of Orleans, decided the 
convocation of the states-general at Tours, for the 5th of January, 1484, in 
spite of the outcries of some persons “ of small importance, and little virtue, 
who said it was a crime of lese majestS to talk of assembling the estates, and 
would tend to diminish the authority of the king. ” The friends of “ Madame ” 
as Anne of Prance was called, and those of the duke of Orleans, were agreed 
upon that important question. Each of the two parties winch began to out¬ 
line itself in the council hoped for the assistance of the estates against the 
other. 

The record of state of 1484, drawn up by one of the most trustworthy 
members of the order of tlie clergy, Jean Masselin, official of the archbishop¬ 
ric of Rouen, has been preserved to us. It is the most explicit account we 
possess of the national assemblies of Prance, before the sixteenth century. 
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Ifc is of great interest, and it preserves for us the memory of most important 
incidents. Nevertheless the states of 148-1 became less remarkable for their 
actions than for their mode of action, that is, innovations practised in the 
system of election. Louis XI, in 1468, had already overturned the old form 
of the estates, but without substituting definitely a new form in the place of 
the old. The daughter of Louis XI, and the members of the council who 
nursed the project of the late king in the midst of a feudal reaction, effaced 
from the elections all trace of feudality, completing and regulating the work 
of Louis. Before Louis XI, the estates wei e composed only of the immediate 
feudatoiies of the king — prelates, barons, representatives of the bonnes villes , 
and the ecclesiastical or lay committees held by the crown. 

In the estates of 1484 the elections were made after a uniform regula¬ 
tion, by bailiwicks and senSchaimfr.s, by purely administrative divisions; the 
electors were convoked not as feudatories of the king, but as subjects of 
the realm ; and for the first time the peasants, at least the free peasants, were 
called upon to take part in operations of first degree; they sen t delegates from 
the villages to the lesser bailiwicks or provostslnps, where the electors of the 
third degree were chosen, who in the headquarters of the bailiwick elected 
the deputies of the third estate. The social importance of such a change 
needs no commentary. There is now a real third estate, embracing the 
whole body of the people. The peasant is no longer the chattel of the lord 
of the manor, the appendix of the fief; he is the equal of the citizen, he is a 
member of the third estate. 

This is not all; the same spirit of unity and equality, at least relative, is 
manifested in the regulation applied to the two privileged orders. There, 
all vote directly and not by triple degree; and not only do the lower clergy 
elect representatives, but the bishops are admitted to the estates only when 
they have the votes of the ecclesiastical order, and not by virtue of their 
episcopal title. In the nobility as well, no great baron is member of the 
estates unless elected by the noblemen. The three orders, undor this regime, 
appear Jibe three superimposed nations, in which equality reigns, ft Is here 
the great difference appears between the democratic spirit of Franco and the 
aristocratic spirit of England. 

The only exceptions to the new rules were those provinces which wero 
administered by annual provincial estates, and which continued to choose 
their deputies m their provincial estates, without resorting to popular assem¬ 
blies of three degrees. This is true at least of Languedoc, and resulted, as a 
rule, in a veritable political inferiority of those countries formerly so much 
in advance of the others, their provincial estates retaining an oligarchical 
character in presence of a transformation wholly democratic 0 

The king’s minority and the factions at court seemed no unfavourable 
omens for libeity. But a scheme was artfully contrived which had the most 
direct tendency to break the force of a popular assembly. The deputies 
were classed in six nations, who debated in separate chambers, and consulted 
each oilier only upon the result of their respective deliberations. It was easy 
for the court to foment the jealousies natural to such a partition. Two 
nations, the Norman and the Burgundian, asserted that the right of providing 
for the regency devolved, in the king’s minority, upon the states-general; 
a claim of great boldness, and certainly not much founded upon precedent. 
In virtue of tins, they proposed to form a council, not only of the princes, 
hut of certain deputies to he elected by the six nations who composed the 
.states. But the other four, those of Paris, Aquitaine, Languedoc, and 
Languedoil (which last comprised the central provinces), rejected this plan, 
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from which Utc two former ultimately desisted, and tlio choice of councillors 
was left to the princes. 

A firmer and more unanimous spirit was displayed upon the subject of 
public reformation. The tyranny of Louis XI had been so unbounded 
that all ranks agreed in calling for redress, and the new governors were 
desirous at least, by punishing bis favourites, to show their inclination 
towards a change of system. They were very far, however, from approving 
the propositions of the states-general. These went to points which no 
court can bear to feel touched, though there is seldom any other mode of 
redressing public abuses — the profuse expense of the royal household, the 
number of pensions and improvident grants, the excessive establishment of 
Lioops. The states explicitly demanded that the taille and all other arbi¬ 
trary imposts should lie abolished ; and that from thenceforward, “accoiding 
to the natural liberty of France,” no tax should he levied in the kingdom 
without the consent of the states. It was with great difficulty, and through 
the skilful management of the court, that they consented to the collection 
of the taxes payable in the time of Charles VII, with the addition of one- 
fouith, as a gift to the king upon his accession. This subsidy they declare 
to be granted “by way of gift and concession, and not otherwise, and so as 
no one should from thenceforward call it a tax, but a gift and concession.” 
And this was only to he in force for two years, after which they stipulated 
that another meeting should be convoked. But it was little likely that the 
government would encounter such a risk; and the princes, whose factious 
views the states had by no means seconded, felt no temptation to urge again 
their convocation. No assembly in the annals of France seems, notwithstand¬ 
ing some party selfishness arising out of the division into nations, to have 
conducted itself with so much public spirit and moderation; nor had that 
country perhaps ever so fair a prospect of establishing a legitimate constitu¬ 
tion.; 

The most serious question which the estates hail to determine was that of 
regulating the composition of the council and deciding to whom the care 
and education of the king should he confided. The deputies would have 
liked to conciliate (he princes without clashing with them. However, in the 
course of examining the various projects submitted to them, they were led 
to inquire if the states-general were invested with the constituent power. 
The opinion that this was so was shared by the most eminent members of 
the assembly, especially by those belonging to the order of the clergy, ami 
bad for interproter an oloquenl de 2 >uty of the Burgundian nobility, the sire 
de la Roche, lie demonstrated that no absolute, fundamental rule for 
the administration of the kingdom during the minority or childhood of tlio 
king existed in France ; that neither was the right of the princes in such 
circumstances in any way definite or precise. In consequence lie main¬ 
tained that it was for the nation, that is for the estates, to constitute the 
government in moments of crisis. He presented a theoretical and philo¬ 
sophic analysis of the principle of the sovereignty such as might be laid 
down in the schools; then lie passed in review the history of preceding 
assemblies and showed that several of them, called together under excep¬ 
tional circumstances, had exercised a genuine constituent power. 

In spite of tlio weight of this justly celebrated speech, the estates shrank 
from the danger of entering into a struggle with the council and the princes. 
They preferred to attempt an amiable conciliation of the different, claims. 
It was not easy to come to an understanding even on this basis; for each 
day brought new difficulties. “It was,” says Masselin, “the seven-headed 
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hydra. Cut one and two grow in its place.” Finally it was agreed that 
the duke of Orleans should have the first place at the council and the presi¬ 
dency in the young king’s absence; the duke do Bourbon and the sire do 
Beamon the second and third places; that the other princes of the blood 
should have the right to take their seats there afler them; that all the 
existing councillors should bo retained and that twelve new councillors, 
taken from the six bureaux of tiie estates, should be added to them. * 

The Struggle with the J)uke of Orleans 

Hie discontent of the duke of Orleans was not appeased by the decision 
of the states. He was a handsome, frank, amiable man, not naturally 
inclined to he turbulent; but as first prince of the blood, and heir presump¬ 
tive to the throne, it was derogatory to his pride and spirit to remain tran¬ 
quil, while deprived of all influence by a woman. Dunois, son of the famous 
bastard of Orleans, was his chief friend and councillor —a man as foinl 
of intrigue, apparently, as his stout sire had been of battle. Tho dukes of 
Lorraine and Bourbon seemed at first inclined to join him, but both were 
Avon over by the lady Anne; Bourbon, the elder brother of the lord of Boau- 
jen, being made constable. Orleans tried every expedient to shake the 
authority of the king’s sister. He sought to make himself popular in Die 
capital, and to bring its citizens to declare ill his favour. He tried the par¬ 
liament also; but its president, La Vaquerie, replied that it was not their 
interest or duty to interfere in a private struggle for power. Orleans Avas 
soon after closely pressed by La Tremouille at the head of a superior army, 
and obliged to make submission ; Dunois being banished to Asti, a town in 
Italy Avhicli the duke of Orleans inherited from his grandmother, Valentine 
of Milan. 

Buch a forced submission could not conduce to a lasting peace. Dunois 
soon afterwards returned from exile. There avos a plot for carrying off tlio 
king, Avliicli failed, and tlie duke of Orleans was obliged to take refuge in 
Brittany. The gay and fascinating manners of the French prince entirely 
Avon the good will of Francis, the reigning duke. lie Avas without male 
heirs ; and his daughter, as inheritor of the duchy, was a rich prize for 
an ambitious prince. It is said that the dulcc of Orleans became a suitor 
for the hand of Anne, and that Duke Francis favoured his pretensions. 1 
But the native nobles of tho province were jealous of the duke of Orleans 
and of his influence Avitli their prince. They leagued with the lady of Beau- 
jeu against both; and a French army, supported by a great body of Bretons, 
soon after besieged the dukes of Brittany and Orleans in Nantes. There 
were tivo other pretenders to the hand of the heiress of Brittany: the sire 
d’Albret, a rich lord of Gascony, into whose family tho crown of Navarro had 
passed from that of Fox. The duke of Orleans, in prosecuting liis own suit, 
affected to support this competitor. The other was Maximilian, king of the 
Homans. A timely succour sent by this prince obliged the French to raise 
the siege of Nantes; and the lady of Beaujeu betraying’ a disposition to 
conquer the duchy, and to garrison and appropriate its towns, tlie Bretons 
became suspicious, abandoned her, and resumed their allegiance to the duke. 
Five war nevertheless continued. The troops on both sides met at St. Aubin, 
and a battle ensued. The French Avere commanded by La Tremouille ; the 
prince of Orange and duke of Orleans led on tlie Bretons. Tlie French 

attitude of tho (hike of Orleans, at this caily period, toward his future who is uot 
j established, Further reference to tho subject is made later in tho present oliaptor.J 
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gendarmerie, having routed the cavalry opposed to them, took the Bretons in 
flank and rear, and routed them. The duke of Orleans and the prince of 
Orange were both taken prisoners. They were startled to perceive a confessor 
enter their tent in the evening. La Tremouille, who saw and enjoyed their 
consternation, reassured them by observing that it was only for the inferior 
rebels to clear their consciences and prepare for death. 

An accommodation followed this defeat. The duke of Brittany made 
submissions, and survived hut a short time. He was the last duke of the 
province, which now descended to his daughter Anne. There was another 
sister, who, as she died soon after, need not be more than mentioned. 
Affairs were now as unsettled as ever. The count d’Albret, seconded by a 
strong party of Bretons, who above all things aimed at the independence of 
their duchy, pushed his suit with the young heiress. The addresses of this 
aged noble could not be agreeable to a 
princess of fourteen. The duke of 
Orleans, the object of her predilection, 
was in prison. The armies of France 
were invading the duchy, and it be¬ 
hoved her to espouse a prince capable 
of defending her dominions. The reso¬ 
lution was taken that she should he 
married to Maximilian, king of the 
Romans, and the ceremony was accord¬ 
ingly performed by proxy; the arch¬ 
duke's ambassador, to conclude it, 
putting a naked leg into the couch of 
the young duchess. Hitherto the aim 
of king Charles and his regent sister 
had been to conquer the duchy by 
force of arms, laying claim to it as a 
male fief. Charles Jiad been long 
betrothed to Margaret of Austria, Maxi¬ 
milian's daughter, who was then receiv¬ 
ing her education in the French court, 
and awaiting the age of nubility. The 
stubbornness of the Bretons, however, 
made the lady of Beaujeu despair of 
her project. The ever-ready Dunois, in order to make his own peace and 
procure the liberty of the duke of Orleans, proposed that Charles should 
espouse the young duchess himself, and thus unite Brittany to the kingdom. 
Oharlos and his sister instantly entered into tins scheme. The king, with a 
kingly generosity, began by setting the duke of Orleans, his secret rival, at 
liberty. This the monarch did without consulting his sister; nor was his 
generosity abused, for the duke remained ever after faithful to him, and even 
seconded his purpose of espousing Anne. Dunois, oil his side, laboured to 
render the duchess less hostile to France. Anne still held with all the faith¬ 
fulness of a wife to Maximilian, to whom she was nominally betrothed. An 
ostensible act of compulsion was deemed requisite to overcome her reluc¬ 
tance. A royal army besieged her in Rennes. One of the conditions of the 
capitulation was that she should esp'ouse the king of France.c 

The marriage festivities which united Brittany to France took place at 
Langoais-Touraine, The pope declared the former marriage of Anno and 
Maximilian null and void, and the new queen was conducted to Paris to be 
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crowned. All these negotiations took place in the greatest secrecy, as it was 
desired to conceal them from the envoy of Maximilian. The king of the 
Romans was doubly insulted. Charles VIII took from him a princess whom 
he had already married by proxy, and sent back to him his daughter Mar¬ 
garet, educated in Pans, since the Treaty of Arras, and destined to the 
throne of France. When the time came to declare the marriage, it was 
shown that Maximilian had been the first to violate the Treaty of Arras, 
that he had never ceased to make war against France for fourteen years, 
and that lie had not respected the conventions of Frankfort or Plessis-les- 

The contract was made with much artfulness. Charles VIII and Anne 
gave up all their rights, their reciprocal pretensions which iL was useless io 
pronounce upon. It was stipulated that these rights should be combined in 
the persons of the children born of this marriage; that if there were none, 
and the king should die, the duchess could not contract a second marriage 
except with his successor or the heir presumptive to the crown, on pain of 
losing the duchy. 

The province demanded the maintenance of its privileges, which were 
confirmed (declaration of July 7th, 1402). It preserved its particular 
estates, its supremo court of justice, which sixty years later became the 
parliament of Rennes, and its independent administration. It was assim¬ 
ilated in every respect with Dauphine, Languedoc, Provence, and Bur¬ 
gundy, but it ceased to be a sovereign state, to become like those countries 
one of the members of the body of the monarchy. It is annoying that we 
cannot to-day follow, step by step, the artful conduct of the duchess of 
Bourbon. However that may be, she had at that time achieved hor ends, 
and scored a complete triumph. Brittany was joined permanently to 
France; the princes were reconciled, in a definite manner this time. 
Finally Charles VIII arrived at man’s estate, and having nothing to fear of 
internal conspiracies, could defy those of foreign countries. 

Meanwhile the coalition, which had shown too lie! tic activity to hinder 
the reunion with Brittany, was too strongly opposed to it to accept it 
without protest. A war might be expected, or at least great diplomatic 
difficulties. Henry VII, Maximilian, and Ferdinand the Catholic protested 
in common against an act which the latter called an unheard-of and execra¬ 
ble fraud. They agreed to attack France on her different frontiers. Bub 
the king of England was in a measure the only one to act. Ferdinand, 
for the last twelve years, was directing- all his forces against Granada, 
and in spile of the triumph of his officers, who raised the Christian flag 
there in February, 1492, he could undertake nothing against France, unless 
it was to continue the hostilities on the frontier of Roussillon, which had 
never been interrupted. Maximilian, obliged to submit to Hungary, and to 
make war against the Turks, could the less wage war on the frontier of 
Artois, as lie continued to be hampered by the ill will of the Flemish towns. 
Henry VII, on the contrary, had full liberty of action, and, wliat made him 
more dangerous, lie never acted on calculation or on personal resentment. 
It was the national sentiment of England which protested against the 
aggrandisement of France. The English rightly regarded the union of Brit¬ 
tany with the rest of the monarchy as a fatal blow to their hopes of some 
day regaining Normandy and Guienne. Henry VII therefore declared war 
against Charles VIII; however, in yielding to the enthusiasm of liis sub¬ 
jects, he took very little part in it; for, if the. historian of his reign, the 
chancellor Bacon, is to be believed, he proposed alone to obtain the subsidies 
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from parliament by flattering national vanitj', anil to sell to France as ilearlv 
as possible bis recognition of the acquisition of Brittany. 

Charles VIII had to oppose the English regular army, already increased, 
whose augmentation had brought taxes up to the figure of 2,300,000 livres. 
He collected all lus supporters and obliged the principal towns of the realm 
to furnish him witli men-at-arms. Ho called to his court also Perkin War- 
beck, whom the Yorkists of England represented ns a protended son of 
Edward IV and a rival of Henry VII. 

The latter passed the Channel, blit-not before October, after long delays, 
and besieged Boulogne, which would have strengthened the position on the 
continent which Calais already assured lum. Arriving under the walls of 
the fortress, he found there much stronger resistance than lie had expected ; 
he received no aid from the Netherlands, and lie heard that the Spaniards 
had begun separate negotiations with Charles VIII. These reasons decided 
him to sign a treaty at Staples in the month of November. He contented 
himself with the payment of large sums by France as indemnity for the 
English troops which had served in Brittany, or as amends for the rupture 
of the Treaty of Picquigny and interruption of the payment of subsidies 
promised to Edward IV by Louis XI. 

Charles VIII had undertaken sepaiate negotiations with Ferdinand the 
Catholic. Roussillon and Cerdagne were objects of litigation between the 
crowns of Aragon and France, which had already lasted more than thirty 
years. Charles VIII finished by purely and simply restoring those two 
provinces, without even exacting reimbursement of the sums lent by Louis 
XI. The treaty was signed at Barcelona in January, 1493. France felt a 
certain astonishment at this abandonment of pretensions, on the subject of 
which all former offers of compromise bad been refused. But notwithstand¬ 
ing that the question of law was not a simple one, and that the different 
acts of Louis XI had greatly complicated it, Charles VIII considered that, 
in buying the friendship of Spain at such a price, he would attain the disso¬ 
lution of the coalition, assure to himself the possession of Brittany, and 
finally open an unobstructed road into Italy. lie then made preparations 
to force the realm of Naples to respect the rights inherited by Louis XI 
through the princes of the house of Anjou. The king of Spain promised at 
Barcelona not to hinder his march to Italy in anyway, and to furnish no 
aid to Ferdinand of Naples, who was of a bastard branch of Aragon, and 
even to aid the pretensions of France at the court of Rome, sovereign of the 
Two Sicilies. 

There remained still Maximilian and his son, the archduke Philip, then 
fourteen years of age. Although these princes were for the time not redoubt¬ 
able, a treaty with them presented more difficulties, as they had been more 
personally offended, and in sending back the princess Margaret it was not 
possible to preserve her dowry, stipulated in the Treaty of Arras, that is lu 
say of Artois and Franclie-Cointd. Already disturbances had broken out in 
the two provinces. Arras, which remembered the cruelties^ Louis XI, had 
driven out her French garrison the day after the Treaty of Etaples. Franehe- 
Comte became insurgent in its turn. Charles VIII by a last treaty signed 
May 23rd, 1493, at Senlis, restored the comities of Burguiul}', Artois, Charo- 
lais, and Noyon. lie contented himself by sequestrating the fortresses of 
Ilesdin, Aire, and Bdthune, until the day when Philip, having reached liis 
majority, paid him homage ; and to stipulate the restitution of Tournay, 
Mortagne, and St. Amand, towns of the ancient domain of the crown, 
Maximilian finished by accepting these conditions, which after all he was not 
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in n position to refuse; for although his ambition was cosmopolitan, the 
extensiveness of his dominions and. the multiplicity of interests which called 
him every year to a new point of Europe never permitted him to pursue to 
the end any enterprise of long duration. His thoughts were now turning 
towards the imperial throne, which the death of his father Frederick III 
allowed him to mount a few months later. The French government wished 
that, following usage, the Peace of Senlis should be guaranteed by the prin¬ 
cipal towns of Flanders, Hainault, and Artois, such as Ypres, Namur, Arras, 
and Valenciennes. 

Historians have often reproached Charles VIII with having signed op¬ 
pressive treaties at Staples, Barcelona, and Senlis, and above all to have 
partly restored by tlio last the power of the house of Burgundy, which had 
been previously weakened by the Treaty of Arras. Here was in effect a sad 
offset to the acquisition of Brittany; but the choice had to be made between 
Anne and Margaret, between Brittany and Franclie-Cointtb If Charles VIII 
made a blunder it was at least more excusable than that of Louis XI, who 
had never been placed in the same position. 

Charles VIII lias also been reproached with having sacrificed the frontier 
and French-speaking provinces in seeking aggrandisement and conquests in 
a country so far removed as Italy. The conquests in Italy were bound to be 
ephemeral. It had been necessary in the peninsula to battle for half a cen¬ 
tury without retaining in the end a single inch of ground. 

Much more would have been attained by extending the northern frontier, 
which was too near Pans, and by attaching again to France the provinces 
which gravitated around her. But it was forgotten that Charles VIII, in send¬ 
ing back Margaret, had no claim worth considering on Franche-Comte or the 
Netherlands; that he had consequently on this side no motive for war, and 
that lie could not undertake such a war without running foul of the empire 
and of allied Europe. 

Italy offered no such dangers. If prudence had, until now, hindered him 
from interfering in her revolutions, Charles VIII, haying no longer any 
interior questions to regulate, was in a much better position than Ins father 
or grandfather had ever been. It is thus the treaties of 1492 and 1493 
should be understood. In France they were judged rather unfavourably, 
which was natural, since they stipulated concessions and restitutions; but 
they were not as has been said the result of the heedless enthusiasm of a 
young king, sacrificing the manifest interests of his realm to the passion 
for foreign conquest, k 


Charles VIII in Italy 

As already suggested, the acquisition of Brittany marks the conclusion 
of the first period of the reign of Charles VIII. The king was now of an 
age to shake off the leading-strings of his sister. He was old enough to 
have a policy of his own, and lie was soon to show that lie had one. It was 
a policy 'dominated by a single thought — the conquest of Italy. In putting 
that sinister policy into effect, Charles VIII inaugurated a new era in French 
history; a new era, indeed, in the history of all Europe. France was now 
the most closol}’ unified kingdom in all Europe; it aspired to become an 
empire. 

The idea of the invasion of Italy was no doubt suggested by the fact that 
certain claims upon the kingdom of Naples had been bequeathed to Louis XI 
bj Charles II of Anjou. Solicited by disaffected Neapolitans and by Lodovioo, 
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Sforza, duke of Milan, Charles VIII now determined to go to Italy and make 
good his hereditary claims. 1 a 

The thought of an expedition to Italy was most seductive to a prince as 
young as Charles VIII, nourished on traditions of chivalry, in which tho 
study of antiquity was mingled with souvenirs of Cresar and Alexander. 
It was equally seductive to the nobility, the army, and tho whole country, 
as flattering to the national vanity. Since the Crusades no great foreign 
enterprises had been undertaken by the kings in the name of the nation. 
Tho campaigns of Du Guesclin in Spain, of John the Tearless at Nicopolis, 
of the princes of Anjou at Naples, had been only private expeditions and had 
not involved France. The war in Italy reopened the era of great conquests. 

In addition, this was an important epoch in French history as well as 
in that of all Europe. The old political system was upset. The empire was 
nothing more than a name at the head of what was still called Christianity. 
France seeking aggrandisement, the result was the prevalence of an idea of 
a necessary equilibrium among the great powers. This idea was not entirely 
new. The growth of France under Louis XI, the marriage of Maximilian 
of Austria to Mary of Burgundy, hacl already conduced to its formation. 
Tho powers observed how the role of diplomacy gradually grew, rind con¬ 
quests formed their necessary counterpoise in coalitions. 

Without going back to reminiscences of the brother of St. Louis, and 
the protectorate assumed by France over the Cxuelfa of Italy two centuries 
before, it may be well to recall the expeditions, undertaken by the princes of 
the younger branch of Anjou, to seize the crown of Naples. Louis II, Rene, 


1 Tho following table will make clear tho boatings of the French claim to tho kingdom of 
Naples: Full fnco typo denotes reigning kings of Franco and Naples. Italics tlenoto titular 
kings of NnpleB. 
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John of Calabria, had, one after the other, claimed a succession regarded in 
France as a legitimate inheritance. Rene of Lorraine would again have fol¬ 
lowed that example in 148G, if the news that the great Angevin barons were 
treating with the house of Aragon had not slopped him, almost at the 
moment of departure. Men’s minds were occupied with what Comines called 
«tj 10 smolce and glories of Italy.” Louis XI had exercised some sorb of a 
protectorate over the different states of the peninsula, governing Savoy and 
Montferrat by French princes; all-powerful at Milan; refusing the sov¬ 
ereignty of Genoa, which was offered to him ; intervening as mediator in 
the dispute between Rome and Tuscany. Pius II lias already stated that the 
greater part of the princes and people of Italy were more French than 
the French themselves, Q-alli s Galliore 8. 

The Orient was also thought of. The prediction of a crusade renewed by 
Pius II and Sixtus IV, after the entrance of Mohammed II into Constanti¬ 
nople, the terror with which the Turks inspired Europe, the growth of their 
conquests which had not slackened, the recent heroic defence of the walls of 
Rhodes by Pierre d’Aubusson, grand-master of the knights of St. John, car¬ 
ried back public thoughts to memories whose vividness time could not alter. 
Although times had changed, the brilliancy and glory of the Crusades had 
not been forgotten. It was indeed all that tradition had kept up after two 
centuries. Moreover the military strength was much greater, and inspired 
nnothor conlidenco than that of former times. If the route of Charles of 
Anjou were followed, the Ottoman empire could not be attacked before 
being sure of a base of operations at Naples, and it was hoped that the Greek 
Christians would rise at sight of tlie banners of the new crusaders. 

In reality the oriental question had been asked; Europe was interested 
in solving it. Preparations were being made for the expedition into Italy. 
Each time that great events take place, public opinion is excited and tlio 
dominant ideas of the times reveal themselves in one way or another. It 
was now the first period of the Renaissance, in which the savants caused a 
perpetual confusion of antiquity and modern society. 

Ancient memories had therefore a peculiar infli?ence, Guillaume da 
Villeneuvc, officer and historian of Charles VIII, Jean Boucliet, author of 
The Life of Le la Trthiiouille , Comines himself, in the latter part of his 
memoirs — all abused ancient history, from which they borrowed a long list 
of comparisons ; they even took occasion to compare the crossing of the 
Alps by the king to the similar feats of Hannibal and Crosar. 

Italy lias always exercised a great and natural fascination, due to the 
beauty of the land and its cities, the splendour of its civilisation. The 
presence of so many monuments of antiquity, the study and appreciation of 
which had begun, had so much attraction for the French nobility, whom the 
Italians haughtily regarded as “barbarians,” but who were far from meriting 
this title. The French had indeed an exaggerated idea of a country less 
known than we should be inclined to suppose, since nations were far from 
having the same intercourse that they have at the present day. 

Charles VIII was, according to the Italians, who have portraits of him, 
small, of insignificant appearance, and expressed himself with difficulty. 
I lie desire for pleasure seemed to dominate him, and lie is reproached with 
caring only for the chase, for dogs, falcons, and horses. The Tuscan and 
Venetian envoys at his court refused for a long' time to believe that he 
could ever become a conqueror. They recognised, however, that lie showed 
si certain natural ardour, when lie assisted regularly at the reunions of his 
council, and reserved the decisions to himself. 
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Nearly two years were consecrated to the necessary preparations. Tho 
enterprise, without being officially announced, was no secret to anyone, 
The Italian states were engrossed in it, and, with the exception of Milan, 
sent embassy after embassy to the court of France, to spy upon its actions, 
divine its intentions, and avert a project which menaced them all. Tho en¬ 
voys, Florentines and others, whose correspondence has conic down to us, 
showed infinite ability and genius in a series of delicate and difficult negoti¬ 
ations. But nothing proves more clearly tho weakness of the government 
they were trying to serve than their tendency to intrigue, their perplexity, 
their suspicion, combined with self-deception and the duplicity of some of 
them. 

Charles VIII, on his side also, sent envoys beyond the Alps. Ho wished 
to isolate the king of Naples, to entangle the different states in an offensive 
alliance against him, or at least obtain their neutrality, but a neutrality favour¬ 
able to free passage over their lands. Above all he scrutinised closely the 
court of Rome. As lie had had liis rights to southern Italy examined by 
the parliament and the parliament had declared them valid, he demanded a 
similar declaration from the pope, sovereign of the crown of Naples. Alex¬ 
ander VI could not be relied upon very strongly — a Spaniard by birth 
whose election had been opposed by the French; but it was hoped to frighten 
him by threatening to uphold his personal enemies, who were many, and by 
demanding a general reform in the church, a reform equally desired by France 
and demanded by Maximilian and Ferdinand the Catholic. 

Much as it was hoped also to find allies and resources in Italy, nothing 
was neglected for raising a large army, well equipped, and which should be 
sufficient in itself. Men-at-arms were not wanting. The difficulty was in 
organising them — the artillery, the wagons, and the ships necessary. Money 
was also needed, and to raise it every means in usage in such a case was 
employed. The pensions paid to the Icing were reduced for half a year; 
the treasurers were made to give advances ; different loans were obtained, 
otA Twad* w>\ Wvks, M\Vw\ ml Ctaaa&i asul m 

Italian merchants ; finally a particular tax was made on the clergy, under 
the form of a forced loan, as well as on the states of Languedoc, and several 
cities of the realm. All these negotiations required time, and were not) 
concluded without difficulty. Paris and the other cities presented remon¬ 
strances, from which the Italian ambassadors concluded that the war was 
not popular and would not materialise. 

The pecuniary difficulties, the inevitable length of the preparations, the 
boldness of the enterprise, the uncertainty of the political situation in 
Europe gave rise to a natural opposition. Several of the former councillors 
of Louis XI, such as M. d’Argenton (Coniines), and the sire de Graville, 
grand admiral, expressed their doubts and fears. The duke de Bourbon saw 
with regret the abandonment of the prudent policy which ho had followed 
until then, but neither lie nor the duchess was any longer master of the gov¬ 
ernment. Des Querdes maintained that, if it were desirable to make con¬ 
quests, it would be better to look for them in the Netherlands rather than in 
Italy. Meanwhile the opponents generally held themselves in reserve, and 
sought rather to moderate the enthusiasm than to combat it. 

The general rendezvous was to be at Lyons. Des Querdes, who was to 
have the command, died before the departure. The king resolved therefore 
to place himself in person at the head of his troops. He arrived at Lyons 
in the month of April, 1494 ; but preparations were not completed, and he 
liad to wait several months before entering upon the campaign- Ships were 
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wnnting and il became necessary to construct a certain number for trails- 
porting one division of artillery. At last the departure took place in the 
month of September, although no tents, pavilions, nor other necessaries were 

at The details of the incidents of this memorable tour 1 have already been 
given in our history of Italy, and need not be repeated here. We have there 
seen how Charles VIII was permitted to enter Florence as the friend of tho 
people, yet came with all the presumption of a conqueror ; how he went to 
Rome and was there received with tho outward semblance of friendship by 
Alexander VI; and how he entered Naples and took the nominal kingship 
of that realm without striking a blow. It will bo recalled that while tho 
king lingered in Naples, antagonistic princes gathered in the north of Italy, 
and attempted to intercept the French army on its return. The French army, 
fatigued from its long march, and only about nineteen thousand strong, with 
five or six thousand servitors or guards of the transport in its train, met the 
Italian army of at least thirty thousand fresh and well-supplied men in 
the duchy of Parma near the castle of Fornovo on the right bank of the 
Taro, on the 6Lli of July, 1495." 

It was a brief but sharply fought battle with alternations of success 
and defeat for both armies. The two chief officers of the royal forces, Louis 
de la Tremouille and Gian Giacomo Trivulzio, sustained without wavering 
tlie shock of troops far more numerous than their own. “At their throats 
— at their throats 1 ’* cried La Tremouille after tho first counter, and his tliree 
hundred men fell upon the enemy with suflicient force to break their ranks. 
During the heat of the battle tho French baggage wagons were attacked by 
tlie stradiots, a Greek corps recruited and paid by the VenoLians. “ Lot 
them alone 1 55 shouted. Trivulzio to his troops; “ tlieir ardour for pillage 
will make them forget everything else and we can the more easily overcome 
them.” At one time the king was in advance of the main body of his guard 
and had neglected to see if they were closely following. He approached to 
within a hundred feet of tlie margins of Mantua, wlioy seeing him so slimly 
accompanied, charged at him with all bis cavalry. “ It is not possible,” says 
Coniines,<1 “to strike harder blows than were given on both sides.” Tho 
king, closely pressed and surrounded, defended himself valiantly against those 
who sought to take him. The bastard Matthew de Bourbon, his brotlier-at- 
arms and one of tlie bravest knights of tlie army, rushed forward twenty steps 
in advance of the king to protect him, and had just been taken prisoner when 
a large body of tho royal troops came to the rescue of both and delivered them 
from peril. It was in this engagement that Pierre du Terrail, Chevalier de 
Bayard, at that time scarcely twenty years of age but destined later to achieve 
such fame, performed his first feats of arms. 2 He had two horses killed under 


P Bee vol. JX, pp. 409 et se#.] 

[ 2 C!ianipier gives tho following portrait of Bayard : Tlie noble Piorro du Terrail was bom 
at Bayard, a Blrongltold situated In a province of Dauphlnd, called GIvostlain, near the royal 
castle of Avalon—which castle Is a fine mansion wherein were born and bred, in this fair and 
beautiful spot, a family noble and ancient, in Dauplilnd, by name Montenar, from whom nre 
descended many biave knights and valiant men skilled in tlie art of warfare, nils sanio PI am 
was well named Terrail, for no page was a bettor horseman, which same by his prowess did send 
many to (heir end befoie tlieir time, and m many places and on many occasions did truly guard 
and defend tlie territories of ins lotd and sovereign prince, the noble king of France. 

The noblo Bayard in his youth was kindly, gracious, and courteous to all men; none ever 
beheld ldm wrathful; he was greater than all other pages ; be did harm to no woman, relinquish- 
mg Intrigues with them, as being unlawful; but little given to melancholy, lie was cheerful 
towards all, loving good company, jesting*, and pleasant sport. As for Ins gravity, It was always 
chautable'/]^ adDCS3 nnd J ho loved order In all things, and was benign, merciful, and 
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him, and took one standard, which he presented to the king, being rewarded 
by the latter after the battle with a gift of 500 crowns. 

As a result of the battle Charles VIII and his troops wero allowed to 
continue their march unmolested; but their return to Franco partook some¬ 
what of the nature of a retreat. It was not to he expected that a territory 
so distant as Naples could be held subordinate to the French crown without 
difficulty; and while Charles himself and his followers no doubt regarded 
the expedition as a great success, it was leally in the sober view of posterity 
a most lamentable enterprise. It was fraught with all manner of deplorable 
sequels, as we shall see. But of course the French people could not bo 
expected to anticipato future events, and for the moment they were able to 
welcome their king back to Paris as a conqueror and a hero.a 


Death of Charles VIII 

The two years which elapsed from Charles’ return over the Alps to his 
death were marked by no event of importance. The chief expenditure and 
amusement that occupied him seemed to bo the building and ornamenting of 
tho castle of Amboise, for which lie had brought with him eminent architects 
and artists from Italy. His sons perished in infancy one after tho other ; 
the name of the last, Charles Orlando, marking tho favourite studies and 
thoughts of the monarch. Ill the spring of 1498 a game of ball, which inter¬ 
ested the king, was played in the fosse of the castlo of Amboise, where lie 
resided. Charles, an affectionate husband, brought the queen to witness it. 
Passing in haste through tho low archway of a gallery, ho struck his head 
somewhat violently against it; for tho moment tho blow did not seeni to 
affect him, but soon after, lie was seized with a stroke of apoplexy, and died 
at the early age of twenty-seven. “ Charles,” says Coniines/* “ was of a small 
person, and little understanding ; but a better creature was not to be seen.”« 

By the death of Charles VIII, tho direct line of Valois was ended, 
and the crown was transferred to the collateral branch of Valois-Orleans, 
descended from Louis I, duke of Orleans, second son of Charles V. 

LOUIS XII, “THE FATHER OF IIIS PEOPLE” (1498-1515 A.D.) 

The transmission of the crown of France to another branch of the royal 
houflo had been effected without agitation and without an obstacle; there 
were whispers, but in hushed voices, round Madame do Bourbon, the ancient 
enemy of duke Louis, that that prince had forfeited liis rights by bearing 
arms against tho crown of France in the Breton war; but no one ventured 
to exhibit such ideas abroad, and tho new king, by his prudent and generous 
conduct, prevented any clianco of disturbance. It would not be becoming 
and to the honour of the king of France to avenge the wrongs of the duke 
of Orleans — such was the maxim which guided the first acts of Louis XII. 

He sent for the sire Louis de la Tremouille, that renowned captain who 
had made him prisoner at the battle of St. Aubin, and confirmed him in all his 
offices, rank, pensions, and advantages. He declared that he would main’ 
tain every man in his full possessions and rights, and refused to bear in mind 
which of the late king’s servants had persuaded Charles VIII in the latter 
part of his life to keep the first prince of the blood in a species of exile. 
Finally he invited Madame Anne of France and her husband Duke Peter de 
Bourbon to come to him at Blois and lavished on them marks of esteem and 
favour of every kind; his generosity towards them oven appeared to many 
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people to go beyond the boundaries prescribed by the interests of the state. 
Louis XI? in giving his daughter Anne in marriage to the sire Peter de 
Beaujen, had stipulated in the contract that if Peter should inherit property 
from the ducal branch of the house of Bourbon (which actually happened), 
those great domains, although originally feminine fiefs, should return to the 
crown in case Peter should die without male heirs. Now Duke Peter was 
old and had only a daughter named Suzanne ; the last great lordship ( set - 
gmurie) of central France was thus about to be merged in that royal domain 
which had successively absorbed all the great fiefs. The king allowed him¬ 
self to bo drawn into sacrificing this 
final result of the labours of Louis XI, 
and by letters patent of the 12lli of 
May, 1498, he annullod the ancient con¬ 
tracts and treaties which oxcluded 
Suzanne from the paternal fiefs. The 
marriage of Suzanne with her cousin 
Charles do Bourbon, who like herself 
was still a child, secured that the herit¬ 
age should not pass from that house. 
The parliament of Paris, accustomed 
to defend the permanent interests of 
the crown against the kings them¬ 
selves, only unregistered the royal 
letters after a resistance of several 
months. 

Louis XII showed no less benovo- 
lenco to the good towns than to the 
princes and old servants of Charles 
VIII; he promised the citizen deputies 
who had come to pay him their re¬ 
spects to give hig attention to improv¬ 
ing the condition of the poor people ; 
he published a severe ordinance for 
the repression of robberies and vio¬ 
lences committed by the soldiers; ho 
diminished the taxes (tallies') by two 
hundred thousand livres, and dispensed Paris and the whole kingdom from 
the don de joyeux avenement. Louis XII kept the promises of the opening 
of bis reign: his well-directed energy, his desire to do good did not fail. 
The frivolous and libertine young prince had become a humane king, moder¬ 
ate, devoted to his duties, an economical administrator, who kept a careful 
watch over the public wealth, the protector of order and of justice, the 
equitable re warder of merit and honesty: unfortunately he had little initia¬ 
tive and little breadth of mind, and the facility of his disposition placed him 
to an inordinate degree under the influence of those he loved. It is true 
that lie often had the good sense and the good fortune to bestow his affec¬ 
tions in safe keeping: his principal minister and his best friend, George 
d’Amboise, archbishop of Rouen, who had participated in his evil fortune and 
who shared, not to say absorbed his power, was certainly worthy to govern 
the king and the kingdom, if the internal administration alone is taken into 
consideration; hut abroad the blind and often reprehensible policy in which 
George involved Louis afforded a melancholy compensation for the sorvices 
rendered at home. 
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Marriage with Anne of Brittany 

The first mouths ol tho reign of Louis XII were filled with an important 
matter which touched no less tho most precious interests of the realm than 
the private life of the king. By tho marriage contract of Charles VIII and 
Anne of Brittany the husband and wife had combined their respective rights 
over Brittany to the advantage of the survivor; this duchy therefore returned 
to the widow and was once more separated from France. Madame Anne of 
Brittany had already returned to her town of Nantes and had been reinstated 
in full possession of her sovereignty. It 
is true that another article of the con¬ 
tract, in order to obviate this separation, 
required the ducliess not to marry again 
except with the successor of Charles VIJI 
or the heir presumptive to the crown; 
but for twenty-two years the king had 
been married to the second daughter of 
Louis XI and had no son. Louis re¬ 
solved to push aside tho obstacle which 
separated him and the widowed queen 
and set to work to obtain a divorce from 
the deformed Joan of France in order to 
marry the fair sovereign of Brittany. It 
lias been universally repeated, on the 
faith of certain writers, contemporaries 
of Louis XII, that the duke of Orleans 
and tho duchess Anne had been previ¬ 
ously attached to one another and that, 
duringthe Breton war, Louis liadsecretly 
contended with the other suitors for the 
hand of Anno. This tradition is con¬ 
futed by a simple comparison of dates: 
when the duke of Orleans withdrew to asms of bhjttany 

Brittany in 1484, tlie princess was only (From on oM French engr&viug) 

eight years old: she was but twelve when 

he was taken prisoner at St. Aubm-du-Corinior, What docs seem certain 
was that Landois, the intriguing favourite of Francis II, had even then sug¬ 
gested to Duke Louis the idea of a divorce for purely political objects, and 
that Duke Francis II had secretly promised his daughter to the duke of 
Orleans. Bo that as it may, the duke of Orleans, after leaving Ins prison, 
figured without apparent repugnance in the negotiations which brought 
about the union of Charles and Anne and was even one of the king’s witnesses 
at Rennes and Langeais. 

Whilst Charles VIII was still alive nothing indicated that the duke and 
the queen had feelings of tenderness for one another; they were even at one 
time on very had terms — on the occasion of tlie death of tlie little dauphin 
Charles Orlando, tlie death which had made Louis heir to the crown. Anno 
boro a grudge against Louis for the slight sympathy he had shown for her 
in her maternal grief. Finally Anne gave expression to a somewhat theat¬ 
rical despair on the death of Charles VIII, a husband very far from faithful, 
but gentle and affectionate; she was the first queen of France who wore 
black for mourning; hitherto the widows of kings had dressed m white, 
which circumstance had procured for them the title of “white queens” 
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(reines blanches ). Anne assumed black as the symbol of constancy, because 

it cannot fade. „ . . ,, , , . 

In spite of these demonstrations of a showy grief, the proud and ambi¬ 

tious Anne graciously received the first advances of the new king who pro¬ 
posed to her that she should not leave the throne of France, and Louis had 
little difficulty in persuading her to sign on the 9th of August a promise of 
marriage to he fulfilled as soon as might be. The king, without loss of time, 
had presented to Popo Alexander VI an application lor the dissolution of 
his marriage. The circumstances were favourable: the Roman pontiff 
wished to withdraw his son, the cardinal Do Valence (Cesare Borgia), 
from the ecclesiastical state that he might make him a secular prince; 
he had asked for him the hand of a daughter of Frederick, king of Naples. 
Frederick refused this shameful alliauee. Alexander in his anger threw 
himself on the French side and undertook not only to authorise the king’s 
divorce but to second his plans in Italy on condition that Cesaro Borgia 
should have his share. A bull of the 29th of July charged throe ecclesiasti¬ 
cal commissioners to inquire into and take proceedings on the monarch’s 
application. Two of these delegates, the cardinal Dc Luxemburg and 
the bishop of Albi, brother of George d’Amboise, were devoted to the king. 
Louis recognised this service by investing Cesare Borgia with the counties 
of Valentinois and Diois in Dauphino; besides this he gave him a company 
of one hundred lances and a pension of 20,000 livrcs and promised to help 
the holy see to subdue the petty princes of Romagna. Georgo d’Amboiso 
received the cardinal’s hat from Alexander VI: such was the earnest of the 
odious alliance which formed the ineffaceable slain on the reign of Louis XII. 
The excuse of the public advantage, the necessity of gaining over the pope 
in order to procure the divorce, closed the eyes of Louis and induced him to 
tako the first steps; ho was then unable to stop and almost his whole reign 
presented the aspect of two faces offering a strange contrast, the ono of 
uprightness, good sense, and humanity at home; the other of injustice, 
violence, and folly abroad. c 

Joan of Franco, who had nob been crowned with her husband and lmd 
not been accorded the lion ours of a queen, was summoned to appear on the 
30th of August at the deanery of Tours before tho pope’s commissioners. 
There is something sad and ignominious about the details of this trial. 
Joan, resigned beforehand to a fate too clearly foreseen, defended herself 
solely from a sense of duty: the dissolution of the marriage was pronomicod 
on the 17th of December and the repudiated wife withdrew to a convent at 
Bourgcs. 

Louis XII now only awaited tho necessary dispensation of consanguinit}' 
to marry Anno of Brittany: Cesaro Borgia, whom tho king liad enticed into 
France in order to make him an instrument and who had arrivod at the 
court in semi-royal state, was endeavouring to extort fresh favours from 
Louis before complying with his wishes; the bishop of Ceuta, one of the 
pope’s commissioners, revealed to the king that the dispensation had been 
signed by Alexander VI and was now in Cesare’s possession, Louis made 
ready to take further proceedings; Cesare then produced the bull which ho 
had no further interest in keeping; but the bishop of Ceuta died a few days 
later — poisoned. 

In the chateau of Nantes, three weeks after the granting of the divorce, 
Louis XII married the widow of Charles VIII: the marriage treaty, signed 
the 6 th of January, 1499, by the chief nobles of France and Brittany, was 
much loss advantageous to the crown than the contract of Langeais between 
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Charles VIII aucl 'Anno. Anne and lier subjects, having in view the re¬ 
establishment of Breton independence, 1 required that the duchy of Brittany 
should bo destined to the second child, male or female, to be born of the 
future marriage or, if the married couple had only one heir, to the second 
child of that heir ; if the duchess died childless before the king, Louis was 
to retain Brittany during his life, but after him the duchy was to return to 
the next heirs of Madame Anne. As yet it was but a feeble bond which 
attached Brittany to France. The king swore to preserve to Brittany all 
its rights and liberties, its own administration judicial and political, its 
council, parliament, chamber of accounts (chainhre des comptes ), general 
treasury, and assembly of the three estates for the reform of the customs, 
tolls, and the levy of subsidies; he promised that benefices should only be 
given to natives according to the exclusive choice of the queen; that no 
new jurisdiction might be established and that free episcopal electors should 
he defended against the pretensions of the pope. 

The whole conduct of Louis had shown that he desired this alliance 
equally as man and king : whether ho had or had not loved the queen dur¬ 
ing the lifetime of Charles VIII ho bore her during the whole period of 
their union a constant and unique affection which formed a singular con¬ 
trast to the vulgar and licentious amours of his youth. It was doubtless by 
a kind of delicate flattery that contemporary writers traced back the origin 
of the king’s passion to tho childhood of the heiress of Brittany. The 
Breton duchess, who had the obstinacy rather than the sensibility of her 
race, made bub a feeble response to this tenderness and took advantage of it 
to draw her docile husband into deplorable political errors .u 

Foreign Affairs 2 

The domestic and internal affairs of tho kingdom thus regulated, Louis 
turned his views towards Italy. Ho was eager to renew the successes and 
avenge tho defeats of ^is predecessor. He had not only to support the claims 
of tho house of Anjou upon Naples, hut to maintain his own private right to 
the duchy of Milan. The Sforza, soldiers of fortune, had usurped the duchy, 
and founded their right on tho marriage of the first Sforza with Blanche, tho 
natural daughter of the last Visconti. Louis XI had allied with them, and 
had refused to permit the duke of Orleans to insist upon Ins heritage. No 
sooner did the latter become Louis XII than he assumed the title of duke of 
Milan, and prepared, by arms and alliances, to prosecute his claim. 

Lodovico Sforza had usurped the duchy, and secured it by poisoning his 
nephew : lie was peculiarly hateful to the French, from having been the first 
to entice Charles VIII into Italy, and afterwards the first to betray him. 
His crimes made him equally odious to his countrymen. The pope was won 
over by the gift of the duchy of Valenlinois, which the king gave to his 
notorious son, Cesaro Borgia. The Florentines were in the French interest, 
and the Venetians leagued with Louis in order to share the spoils of Lodo¬ 
vico. In short, when a French army entered the Milanese in the summer of 
1499, it met with no resistance. The duchy submitted almost without a 
blow, and Lodovico fled to Innsbruck, to his only ally, Maximilian. 

[‘ Anno had Brittany in dangerously good order; and it has oven been suggested that she 
Intended by this move to make It almost a political necessity for Xouis to marry her,] 

[ 2 The ensuing pages should ho read with constant reference to our history of Italy, vol. IX, 
pp. 4*26 el seq., where a complementary treatment of the subject is given. See also the history of 
the Holy ltomau Empire, vol. XIII.] 
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Lodovico returned ivitli an army m the ensuing year. The capital rose 
in liih favour. Trivulzio, who had been left governor of the duchy, was 
besieged in the town-house, and was only rescued by the audacious gallautry 
of some sixty knights, his followers. The French were obliged to evacuate 
the province. At the first tidings of the insurrection, La Tremotulle marched 
fiom France to succour Trivulzio. Lodovico sought to intercept this aid by 
posting himself at Novara. But when the outposts of both armies touched, 
the Swiss in Lodovico’s service learned that their comrades in the French 
army were better paid and treated. On the eve of action these mercenaries 
declared their intention of deserting to the French. Lodovico Sforza used 
the strongest entreaties to dissuade them ; but finding them determined, ho 
merely begged not to be delivered to the enemy. Flow was lie to escape 
from Novara, in which lie was in a manner besieged 7 The Swiss consented 
to allow him to mingle in their ranks, clothed as one of tlieir soldiers. Their 
treachery, however, or the vigilance of the French, discovered the unfortu¬ 
nate Lodovico in the Swiss ranks, as they marched out of Novara. He was 
taken, and conveyed to France, where lie was confined in tlie castle of Chinon 
until he died. Thus Louis subdued for the second tune the duchy of Milan. 

The conquest of Naples still remained to be achieved but the present 
enmity of Maximilian king of the Romans rendered it inexpedient to under¬ 
take at present so distant an expedition, which would leave .Milan exposed 
to the hostility of the Germans. This inability to conquer, joined with the 
impatience to possess, caused Louis to commit an egregious blunder, lie 
formed an alliance with Ferdinand lcmg of Spain, to divide between them the 
kingdom of Naples, to the exclusion of its reigning monarch, who was of 
the illegitimate race of Aragon. Louis was to have the better or northern 
half of the kingdom, the city of Naples included. Ferdinand, who merely 
wanted a pretext to obtain a footing in the peninsula, and introduce forces, 
was to content himself with Apulia and Calabria. Accordingly, Ferdinand 
scut Gonsalvo de Cordova, and Louis despatched Stuart d’Aubigny, each to 
conquer their respective portions, which they effected jrtho reigning- monarch 
at first confiding in Gonsalvo, who of course betrayed him. Frederick of 
Naples, being driven from his capital and kingdom, fled first to Ischia and 
thence to France, where Louis gave him the duchy of Anjou ns a compensa¬ 
tion for the loss of his crown. 

Louis now turned his views towards the Venetians. They had obtained 
Cremona, Bergamo, Brescia, tlie eastern territories of the duchy of Milan, as 
the price of their co-operation against Sforza. The Icing envied them this 
portion of his duchy, as they hated and feared the newly grown power of a 
foreign monarch in Italy. . He endeavoured to bring Maximilian of Austria 
to join in an alliance against them ; and a treaty was concluded, by which 
Maximilian promised the investiture of the duchy of Milan to Louis. Maxi¬ 
milian’s grandson Charles (afterwards emperor) was to marry the princess 
Claude, the daughter of Louis. The designs, however, which the monarchy 
entertained against Venice were interrupted by the bad faith of Ferdinand 
of Spain, which began to manifest itself in Naples. The agreement by which 
this kingdom was partitioned between two rival powers, without any fixed 
line of demarcation, was necessarily rather a source of war than a seal of 
peace. A great portion of the country’s revenue proceeded from the tax 
on the herds of cattle, which were yearly collected in the plains. Quarrels 
arose about this, and about the limits ol the provinces; and war soon 
broke out between Gonsalvo and the duke de Nemours, who was viceroy for 
tiie F reach. 
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He was now leagued with the Borgias — the father, the execrable pope 
Alexander VI; his son, Cesare Borgia, one of the heroes of Macchiavelli. 
They betrayed Louis at every turn; crushed and murdered his friends. 
Still the Froneh king temporised; and in a treaty concluded with them at 
this period, he agreed to sacrifice to them several of the independent nobility of 
Italy—among others, the Bentivoglios and the Orsini. One of the causes of 
this blindness in Louis was the care which the pope took to win the favour 
of the cardinal D’Amboiso, the French minister, whom he cajoled in ft manner 
which was afterwards practised on Wolsey, by flattering him with the hope 
of succeeding to the popedom. The French were at first the strongest party 
in Naples. Gonsalvo retired before D’Aubigny, and shut himself in Bailetta. 
There were several combats: one, in which the brave La Palisse was taken ; 
another, of thirteen French against.thirteen Italians, in winch the Italians 
had the best, although their enemies assert that the advantage was won 
by treacherously stabbing the horses of the French knights. The Spanish 
monarch had recourse to artifice, his usual weapon. Seizing the opportunity 
of his son-in-law the archduko Philip’s travelling through France, he proposed 
a new treaty to Louis, by which Naples was to he brought as the princess 
Claude’s dowry to young Charles, the grandson of Ferdinand and Maximil¬ 
ian. Louis XII gladly and confidently agreed to these proposals. Ho re¬ 
laxed in his exertions for reinforcing his army in Naples, while Ferdinand 
made use of the interval to send potent succours to Gonsalvo. The con¬ 
tinued hostilities and successes of this captain, notwithstanding the pacific 
declaration and arrangement of his master, awakened Louis from his supine 
confidence. But it was too late. D’Aubigny was beaten by the Spaniards 
and taken prisoner at Sem'mam in Calabria, the scene of one of his former 
victories. On the same day of the ensuing week, the hostile commanders, 
Gonsalvo and the duke de Nemours, met at Cerignola. It was towards even¬ 
ing, and the Spaniards threw up an entrenchment before their position. The 
duke de Nemours would not tarry. He ordered an instant attack, which was 
at first successful. Hi himself, leading on another to support it, was slain 
by a bullet from an arquebuse; and Ins followers failing in the assault, a 
rout ensued, in which the French army were for the most part dispersed. 
Naples surrendered to Gonsalvo. Its castle was taken by mining-—a mode of 
offence invented in these wars. Shortly afterwards, the fortress of Gaeta 
was the only post in the kingdom that held for the French. 

Louis raisod armies to attack Ferdinand in the Pyrenees and in Italy ; 
but equally without result. The reign of the Borgias was immediately 
after brought to a tragical close. The pope and his son had invited 
several rich cardinals, their intimates, to sup with them in a vineyard. The 
Borgias intended to poison them; and Cesare Borgia sent some bottles of 
medicated wine, under the especial care of a domestic, to the spot. The 
pope arrived first; he was thirsty, and called for drink. The poisoned wine 
was poured out for him; and his son, coining in at the moment, partook 
of it. Pope Alexander expired soon after, and his son’s life was saved only 
bj’ means of antidotes and a strong constitution. Great intrigues agitated 
the conclave. An aged and infirm pope was elected by way of compromise. 
In another conclave the cardinal D’Amboise was not more successful. An 
Italian prelate was preferred, who soon displayed his imperious, ambitious, 
and warlike spirit, under the name of Julius II. Cesare Borgia had con¬ 
tributed to bis election, in return for a promise of protection; and Julius 
showed his gratitude by arresting Borgia immediately afterwards. lie 
escaped, howevor, and fled to Gonsalvo, who, receiving him with friendship 
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€ 0 iially insincere, put an end to the career of this prince of intrigue by 
sending him prisoner to Spain. In the meantime the French army remained 
inactive for want of a chief. Gonzaga had been driven from the command 
by tho taunts of the French: the marquis of Saluzzo succeeded him, but 
v/ith no more success. The campaign served but to display the valour of 
the bravo Bayard, who alone defended tho passage of a bridgo .against a 
body of Spaniards for a considerable time. Gonsalvo was everywhere 
successful; and Gacta, the last fortress of the French, surrendered in a 

nn 1| j r\ 

The tidings of this ill fortune, and especially of the loss of Gaeta, so 
affected Louis that he fell into a dangerous illness. Lie was tended with 
exemplary affection by his queen, Anuo of llritlany. But that prudent 
princess, seeing his death imminent, despatched much of her valuables to bo 
convoyed down the Loire to Brittany. The heir to the crown, young 
Francis, Count d’Angouleme, then inhabited, with his mother, tho chateau 
of Amboise. The marshal Do Gio was tho chief counsellor and influential 
man of this embryo court. Over zealous for tho interests of the future 
king, and deeming Louis past hope, De Gio stopped the valuables of tho 
queen as tlioy descended the Loire past Amboise. Anne never forgave the 
insult, Louis recovered, and tho marshal Do Grid was pursued by the ven¬ 
geance of the queen for years. lie was tried ; and it is a great proof of the 
improvement of tho judicature that ho escaped with lifo from so powerful 
an enemy. This circumstance increased the hatred between the mother of 
Francis, Louise of Savoy, and Queen Anne. By the last treaty with Maxi¬ 
milian it had been agreed that his grandson Charles should marry Claude, 
tho daughter of Louis, and with her inherit tho Milanese. Some time pre¬ 
vious to the last illness of the king, Maximilian had sent an embassy to 
conclude and enlarge this treaty. The monarch was at the tinio sorely 
vexed by his disasters in Naples, and greatly enraged against tho fickleness 
and bad faith of tho Italian powers. Above all ho was incensed against 
Venice; and in order to be avenged on this proud republic, ho granted to 
Maximilian all that lie asked. Tho cessions then made or stipulated by 
Louis are so enormous as to be incredible. The heirs of his daughter Claude 
by Charles of Luxemburg were to possess not only Milan, but tho duchies of 
Burgundy ancl Brittany, thus dismembering tho monarchy of Franco, and 
reducing it almost by one-half. 

De Soyssel,* the minister and biographer of Louis, excuses his conduct 
on this occasion, by saying that the king merely wanted to gain Maximilian’s 
aid against the Vonetians, and that he never intended to fulfil these condi¬ 
tions. It seems much more probable that these stipulations wero owing to 
the influence of Anno of Brittany; to tho love of that queen for her own 
daughter, whoso exaltation she preferred to that of France ; and at tho 
same time to Anne’s hatred of Louise of Savoy, and of her son Francis, tho 
heir to the throne. Every Frenchman was shocked and terrified at tho pros¬ 
pect of these provinces being conveyed to a foreign power. Louis himself, 
listening to the advice of his counsellors, was struck with remorse at the 
folly and want of patriotism which characterised such measures. Tho 
statcs-general wero called together: they drew up a strong remonstrance 
against them, and supplicated that tho princess Claude should bo given in 
marriage to Francis. The king consented to this. But so long as Anno of 
Brittany lived, she never allowed the marriage to take place. 

Maximilian was of course extremely wroth oil learning that the king of 
L ranee nucl the assembly of the nation refused to fulfil the treaty. He 
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resolved to attack the French in Italy. Gonoa about this time bad rebelled 
against Louis. Louis, however, conquered and reduced it to submission. 
Maximilian was too lato to support the insurrection. The Venetians, then 
allies of the king, barred the passage of the Austrians into Italy. They 
defeated Maximilian, and compelled him to purchase a treaty, resigning his 
conquests. They concluded it without awaiting the consent of Louis, or 
allowing lnm to derive from it any advantage. 

This was a new grievance added to the many already entertained against 
these republicans by the French. Maximilian was of course ready to join 
against them. Pope Julius was at vari¬ 
ance with them oil account of Faenza, 
and other towns, the wreck of the Bor- 
gian usurpations, which they held. 

Between fcheso powers and Ferdinand 
of Spain was formed the famous 
League of Cambrayfor the destruction 
of Venice. It was called famous from 
having nearly attained its aim—a dis¬ 
tinction which could be applied to few 
treaties of the time. In raising his 
army for this enterprise the king made 
an important improvement in his 
levies. He b egan to m is trust tb e S wi ss, 
whose mercenary and turbulent spirit 
was scarcely recompensed by their 
character for courage. Therefore, 
although lie hired a corps of them 
to the number of 6,000, lie at the 
same time endeavoured to resuscitate 
the French infantry. Louis XI had 
abandoned the good custom of train¬ 
ing the French peasants to arms, which 
had so contributed to the victories of 
Charles VII. The despot dreaded a 
national army. The armies of Charles 
VIII, and hitherto those of Louis XII, 
were composed of mo anted gentlemen, 
who formed the cavalry, and of hired 
Swiss, or perhaps a few Gascons, for 
infantry. This was the principal reason of the first success and subsequent 
defeats of the French in Naples. Cavalry force, so superior when in good 
condition, is liable to be unhorsed, and is more easily disorganised than 
infantry. Louis now levied a body of infantry in France of from 12,000 to 
14,000 men. To give spirit and respectability to this force, lie induced bis 
bravest captains, Bayard, Molard, and Chabannes, to fight on foot and com¬ 
mand these new brigades ; and it required all his influence to make them 
submit to such degradation. The French cavalry amounted to 12,000 men. 
With this army he marched against the Venetians. Their army, nowise 
inferior, was commanded by the count of Pitigliano, whose policy accorded 
with the orders of the senate to avoid a battle. Alvinno, the Venetian 
general second in command, risked an attack in despite of this at Aguadello. 
An action took place, m which the count feebly supported liis lieutenant. 
Louis, who fought in the thickest of the engagement, was victorious. The 
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Venetian army was utterly routed; and the French king, advancing to 
the brink of the lagunes, enjoyed the satisfaction of sending from his cannon 
«ome vain shots against the discomfited hut still unsubdued queen of the 
Adriatic. This success dissolved the league. Julius II, having obtained 
noasession of the towns which he coveted from the Venetians, leagued with 
them against Louis; and a war, or a succession of skirmishes, ensued. 

Louis sent a powerful army against the pope, under the command of Gas¬ 
ton de Foix, duke de Nemours, his sister’s son, then twenty-two years of age. 
Th 0 battle of Ravenna ensued, and the French were victorious. The sack 
of Ravenna was almost the only fruit reaped by this signal victory. 
Julius II, undaunted by defeat, refused to yield. He raised up the English 
and tlio Swiss against Louis, who was threatened with invasion from both 
these countries. Maximilian let loose upon Milan his namesake, Massi- 
miliano Sforza, son of Lodovico; and the Swiss espoused the youth’s preten¬ 
sions. The cantons were enraged against Louis for attempting to substitute 
French soldiers for them. When he sent La Ti-dmouille to negotiate with 
them, they demanded that 15,000 Swiss should be yearly hired, and paid by 
France in peace and war. They demanded also the Milanese for Sforza, and 
the abolition of the Pragmatic Sanction for the pope. It is said they also 
resented some injurious words spoken by Louis. "Whatever was its cause, 
their resentment was hut too well seconded by their force. The French 
under La Palisse and Trivulzio were driven out of the Milanese, and even 
Genoa again declared itself independent. The feats of Rayard during this 
unfortunate campaign might be made to fill pages, but tliey availed nothing. 
Haufce-Navarre was at the same time wrested by Ferdinand from Jean 
d’Albret. The province has ever since remained to the Spaniards.^ 

Internal Affairs 

Neither the war of Genoa nor that of Venice had interrupted that universal 
movement of internal improvement in France, which, begun under Charles 
VIII, had gone on and increased under Louis XII. The foundation of this 
progress lay, above all, in the vitality of the nation itself; next in the good 
supervision given to tlio legislation, administration, and finances by the 
appointed members of council and parliament; but to the prime minister 
was due the merit of having given to all this activity n united impulse, and 
to the king the merit of zealous participation therein. 

Luring the winter of 1509 Louis visited a large portion of his kingdom, 
and did much good in regard to the execution of justice. Never at any 
epoch of its history had France enjoyed so much prosperity; the twenty 
years’ absence of all civil disorders, the maintenance of order by an absolute 
and vigilant administration, the security of people and property, the protec¬ 
tion given to tlio weak against the stronger, to the labourers against the 
nobles aiul soldiers, bore marvellous fruits. The population increased 
rapidly, the cities in their ancient limits constantly expanded into largo 
suburbs; hamlets and villages rose up as if by enchantment in the woods 
and waste places. The last vestiges of the fatal wars that had depopulated 
France were completely effaced, and Seyssel, a contemporary writer, states 
that a third of the kingdom had again been put under cultivation during the 
last thirty years. The produce of the land increased enormously; the excise 
taxes, tolls, fees, etc., had increased more than two-thirds in many places, 
and the revenue of the royal estate, augmenting like the private ones, allowed 
the king to carry out his enterprises without oppressing the nation. 
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Industry and commerce received no less an impetus, communications were 
endlessly extended, and merchants made less of going to Rome, Naples or 
London than formerly to Lyons or Geneva. The luxury and elegance of 
buildings, furniture, and apparel displayed the progress of the arts and pub¬ 
lic wealth. The condition of all classes was improved, and the poor, unac¬ 
customed to see the sovereigns take sueli care of their interests, were deeply 
grateful to the king and his minister. “ Let George do as he thinks right,” 
had become a popular saying expressing the confidence placed in Cardinal 
Amboise. Louis XII received striking testimonies of the affection of the 
people on a journey he took from Paris Lo Lyons through Champagne -and 
Burgundy in the spring of 1510. “Wherever he went, men and women 
assembled from all parts, following him for three or four leagues, and when 
they were aide to touch his mule or his dress, or anything belonging to him, 
they kissed their hands with as much devotion as they would show to a 
reliquary.” (Saint-Gelais.) The Burgundians displayed as much enthusi¬ 
asm as the ancient French. 

Cardinal George did not reap his share in the popular homage. The 
inseparable companion of Louis XII had not accompanied him on this jour¬ 
ney; whilst the health of the king was improving somewhat, that of the 
minister was rapidly declining. Cteorge, weakened by gout and other in¬ 
firmities, had not the strength to resist ail epidemic, called “whooping 
cough ” by contemporary historians. Louis XII found him dying at Lyons, 
whither the cardinal had gone to await the king, and had only the consola¬ 
tion of receiving the farewells of his “faithful friend.” Cardinal Amboise 
expired May 25th, 1510. He had not yet reached the age of forty-five. He 
was the first of those cardinal-ministers, almost kings, who have played so 
large a part in the history of the monarchy. The experiment was not 
encouraging, for the duties of Cardinal Amboise were altogether foreign to 
his ecclesiastical dignity, and his faults, on the contrary, largely proceeded 
from it. LJis dream of the papacy and his dealings generally with the college 
of cardinals and the holy see were very detrimental to the interest and the 
honour of France. % 

His home administration saves his memory. He does not shine therein 
by disinterestedness, but that was never the distinguishing virtue of great 
ministers, and is scarcely compatible with monarchical government. He 
left a vast fortune, amassed rather at the expense of Italy than of France; 
liis use of it at least pleads for liis memory. Many touching anecdotes attest 
his goodness of heart; the fine remains of those buildings mutilated by the 
hand of the Revolution show us the use to which his wealth was put. Like 
all men of superior talents, whether princes or ministers, who have left their 
marie upon the destinies of nations, George was the centre of the art move¬ 
ment, and diffused a vivifying influence around him. One of the most 
beautiful periods of French art belongs to ins ministry ; it has been incorpo¬ 
rated too long with the reign of Francis I, who during his best years merely 
continued, whilst enlarging it, and who took the first step towards decadence 
when he departed from it. 

The artistic history of France in the sixteenth century may be divided 
into two periods: in the first, Italian art modifies French art by some happy 
innovations, and incites it to a healthy emulation; in the second, it stifles 
and absorbs it. In the first period, the Italian artists summoned to Prance 
concur with native artists in raising French monuments; in the second, the 
Italianised French build Italian monuments —vanquished Italy conquers her 
conquerors. V 
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Last Years of Louis XII 

The internal prosperity of France contrasted strangely with the con¬ 
ditions of interminable warfare that characterised the external policy of 
Huoia XII. The seat of these wars was not confined to Italy. In 1513 
France became embroiled with her old enemy, England. 

Henry VIII of England invaded Franco in concert with Maximilian. 
He laid s'ieqe to Therouaime. The French succeeded in throwing supplies 
into the town ; but being attached suddenly some days after by the English 
and imperialists, they were seized with a panic and fled. This has been 
called the battle of Spurs. Bayard, who refused to join inutile flight of his 
compatriots, was made prisoner after a gallant defence. Ilierouaime was 
the sole conquest of ilenry.c But almost simultaneously the French arms 
were checked in Bui gundy and in Italy. In fact, the year 1513 lias been pro¬ 
nounced (by Dares te^) one of the most disastrous in French military annals. 
Yet no very important political sequels were attached to these reverses.a 

Iu January, 1514, Louis lost liis queen, Anne of Brittany. She was a woman 
of distinguished beauty, though slie limped in her gait. She possessed great 
influence over Louis ; was proud, independent, and obstinate—-qualities 

characteristic of the Bretons. Anne was 
at the same time a pious, cliasto, and ex¬ 
emplary queen. It was through her in¬ 
fluence and importance that the female 
sex, hitherto excluded, was intiodnced 
into society : she formed a court, and 
collected around her the principal young 
ladies of rank in the kingdom, whose 
manners and principles she loved to 
form. The establishment of a court, 
that is, of a court in which woman's 
presence was allowed and her influence 
felt, was, trifling- as it may seem, a most 
important innovation. 

Louis, attached as lie had been to 
Anne, did not long delay to fill up the 
plaee by her left vacant. Policy joined 
with other reasons to prompt tins stop. 
As the seal of a reconciliation and alli¬ 
ance with Henry VIII, Louis espoused 
that monarch’s sister Mary, a princess 
Louiq xii then in the flower of her age. The gay 

(From an old Froneli prlut) habits offt blklegl'OOm did 110t Suit tllO 

constitution of the king, then past fifty- 
four. In a few' weeks after his marriage he was seized with a fever and 
dysentery, which carried him off at the palace of the Tournelles, in Paris, 
on the first day of the year 1515. 

Never was monarch more lamented by tlie great mass of liis subjects than 
Louis XII. He was endeared to them principally by liis economy and for¬ 
bearance m levying contributions, and by liis strict administration of justice, 
so different from the sanguinary executions which characterised the reign of 
Louis XI, when no man could be certain of life. He reduced the taxes more 
than one-third in the early part of his reign, and even in his distresses pre¬ 
ferred selling the mown lands to any of the usual expedients for exaction. 
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Hence Louis earned the appellation of “ Father of his people.” His popularity 
was much greater with the middle than with the higher classes. The latter 
called his economy parsimony, and his sympathy with the commons forget¬ 
fulness of his rank. Writers of the reigns of Louis XIV and XV seek to 
depreciate the character of Louis XII, and to elevate that of his successor. 
Louis XII they consider as the roi roturier , 14 the plebeian king” j Francis as 
the aristocratic and chevaleresque. The nobility certainly do not appear promi¬ 
nent in this reign. New names arise and become illustrious as in the time 
of Charles VII. The lesser noblesse or gentry were in fact treacling on the 
heels and taking the places of the higher aristocracy. The latter rallied or 
were re-created in tiie days of Francis, but these tendencies were as much the 
effect of opposite states and circumstances, as of the opposite characters of 
the two monarclis. 

The writers of the Revolution reverse the system of favouritism: they 
choose Louis, the father of his people, to be their hero, and they depreciate 
the kingly Francis. An author of this school, Roederer,* has seen every per¬ 
fection in Louis XII, and lie considers that the commons of France were in 
possession of perfect constitutional freedom during his reign : history, how¬ 
ever, does not present this view of the question. Although Louis did 
certainly seem to allow in the parliament a power of examining and objecting 
to his edicts, yet the assembly of states in his reign was far from assuming 
or being allowed aught like a constitutional control. The very virtues and 
moderation of Louis were inimical to political freedom, since, by rendering 
the commons contented, they took from them, with the wish, the right of 
remonstrance. Had a prodigal and an unpopular king been reduced to the 
same distress as Louis was in the latter years of his reign, the commons of 
France might opportunely have made a stand for their privileges, and at least 
kept alive their traditions of freedom.* 3 
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CHAPTER XII 

IMPERIAL STRUGGLES OF FRANCIS I AND HENRY II 

[1B15-1650 A.r>,] 

Francis T, his government and his times, commence the era of 
mod cm France, mid tiling clcnify to view the causes of her greatnesses 
and her weaknesses — Gui?or, * 

CRITIC AT, SURVEY OF FRANCIS I AND HIS PERIOD 

The accession of Francis I to the crown of France* January 1st, 1515, 
on the death of Loins XII, may be considered as signalising the passage 
from the Middle Ages to modern times and from ancient barbarism to civilisa¬ 
tion. The transformations of great masses of men amongst whom new ideas 
and new passions are seen to germinate, are never sudden ; centuries have 
prepared them in silence, and an attentive eye may have discerned, in the 
preceding age, the authors of the age which is about to open ; but their action 
on the people has an element of the unexpected, because the men whose 
minds have been formed in principles and sentiments scarcely avowed by 
themselves, and scarcely understood by their contemporaries, all at once per¬ 
ceive that they form the majority, that they are understood, that they will be 
followed; and they hurst as it were upon the country which had not noticed 
them. Thus simultaneously with the reign of the young monarch there 
began a decided taste for arts and letters which signalised itself by the most 
glorious monuments ; a new zest for the pleasures of society, for wit, and for 
gallantry which corrupted morals while it perhaps gave more elegance to 
maimers ; an esteem far learning, a zeal for study which reflected a special 
glory on the French magistracy in whom dignity of character soon joined 
itself to knowledge; and finally an independence of opinions which,while 
admitting men to judge what they had adored, led some to new systems of 
philosophy and others to the reform of religion. France, hitherto poor in 
writers, began to turn her attention to herself, to study herself ; her follies 
and vices, like her virtues and learning, left their traces ; and there came 
into being the double scries of courtly and philosophic writers, of the friends 
of disoider and those of wisdom — a series which was not afterwards inter¬ 
rupted until the fall of the throne of Louis XVI. 
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The new sovereign, Francis d’Angouleme, duke of Valois, who gave the 
signal for this revolution, was not however of sufficient force to produce it. 
He was a son of Charles d’Angouleme, cousin german of Louis XII, and as 
he had been born at Cognac on the 12th of September, 1494, ho was only 
twenty years and a few months old. His education had been begun by 
Marshal de Gie, whom Louis XII had replaced in 1506 by Arthur GoufTier, 



Francis I 


sire de Boisy ; this last had been through all the Italian campaigns, and he 
had acquired in that country a taste for arts and polite literature which 
was scarcely ever to be met with amongst other men of noble rank. He 
perceived that a certain glory might be attached to the study of letters, lie 
even accustomed his pupil to show some deference to men of learning and 
to seek their conversation; but if Boisy himself took pleasure in reading, it 
was in vain that lio endeavoured to inspire the prince lie was training with 
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the desire to rend any books other than the romances of chivalry. It was 
from them that Francis I derived his sole instruction j he modelled himself 
on the heroes of the Round Table and of the palace of Charlemagne, not on 
those of history ; he desired to shine as an Amadis rather than as a sovereign ; 
and the height of his figure, the beauty of his face, his skill in arms and 
in all physical exercises, his bravery which he had already had occasion to 
exhibit, and finally liis love of pleasure which his young comrades esteemed 
in him moie than his moral qualities, marked him out for the admiration 
of those who, like himself, knew the world only through the medium of 
romances. “ He was as fair a prince,” said Bayard’s Loyal Servileurf “ as 
ever was in the world ; never had there been a king in France who so 
rejoiced the noblesse .” a 

A BRILLIANT CAMPAIGN IN ITALY 

After the coronation, which was celebrated at Rheims with great pomp, 
and the festivities of the royal entrance in Paris, the preparations for the 
expedition into Italy begun by Louis XII were resumed without delay. 
France possessed nothing beyond the Alps since the fort at the Lantern or 
Fanal at Genoa had capitulated. Everyone expected to see the French 
retake the Milanese; but Francis I anticipated the general expectation — 
he wished that conquest to mark the first year of his reign. 

Two things were necessary: to hinder a coalition of the great powers, 
and to find allies. The coalition had been dissolved in the year previous; in 
order that it should not be formed again two treaties were signed, with Eng¬ 
land and with the Netherlands. Henry VIII, always displeased with the way 
in which the other kings had abandoned him, consented to renew the alliance 
he had sworn with Louis XII in 1514. The young prince of Castile, Charles 
of Austria, freed from guardianship, took the direct government of the 
Netherlands, and prepared to cross into Spain; he was the first to try to 
regain the friendship of France, in order to secure lh$ Belgian frontier. It 
was agreed that he should bo affianced to Madame Renee, the second daughter 
of Louis XII, who had a large dowry, and that he might defer for five years 
the homage lie owed to the crown in his character of count of Flanders. 
On the part of Francis I, the concessions were important but remote and 
eventual: the advantage was immediate. France, safe-guarded in the north 
on its most vulnerable frontier, and having nothing to fear from England nor 
the Netherlands, might proceed boldly. 

Franco had wished to gain the court of Rome. Leo X had never ceased 
seeking reconciliation with France. His brother, Giuliano de’ Medici, had 
married a sister of Louise of Savoy in 1514. Several ambassadors were sent 
to him, among others the celebrated humanist, Guillaume Bude. But the 
pope desired peace in Italy and the grandeur of his family. A new French 
campaign would derange his plans, and for some months he had done eveiy- 
thing possible to dissuade the French from such an enterprise. He refused 
to bind himself in any way, even that of simple neutrality. 

There still remained Ferdinand the Catholic, Maximilian, and the Swiss. 
The king of Aragon was old and in failing health. Ilis death was shortly 
expected, and lie was known to be little in favour of taking the management 
of a new league, It was he who, by his withdrawal, had caused the fail¬ 
ure of that of 1513. Meanwhile, fearing to lose the alliance of the Swiss, and 
wishing to hinder the return of the French into the peninsula, he refused to 
prorogue the truce of the preceding year, and signed a defensive alliance 
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with Maximilian and the thirteen cantons. The emperor always had need 
of Spanish, troops to continue Ins war against Venice; lie objected all the 
more to tho troubling of the empire by Franco by her levies of lansquenets. 
But his hostility was as harmless as Ins friendship was useless. As for the 
Swiss, finding them rejecting all offers and manifesting unqualified unreason¬ 
ableness, the plan to conciliate them was abandoned. The alliance with the 
Venetians was always assured. Francis I renewed the treaty signed at Iilois 
by Louis XII with the republic. 

After these diplomatic precautions it was necessary to renew and 
strengthen the army. The gendarmerie was increased from 2,500 lances to 
4,000. A national infantry was added to it, also more numerous than that 
of preceding years, 6,000 Basques and Dauphinois, 10,000 French adven¬ 
turers, Picardiaus, Gascons or Bretons, and 3,000 pionccis or engineers. 
Part of these troops were formed by Pedro Navarro, prisoner of the French 
since tho battle of Ravenna. The celebrated Spanish captain, not having 
obtained from Ferdinand tho Catholic tho payment of his ransom, consented 
to enter into the service of Francis I. The foreign infantry was composed 
of 26,000 lansquenets under tho command of the duke of Gelderland. The 
artillery, more important than ever, comprised 72 largo cannon, and 500 
mounted pieces./ 

Thus equipped, Francis crossed the Alps and entored upon that campaign 
which culminated in the brilliant victory ovor the Swiss army at Marignano, 
a full description of which lias been given ill our history of Italy. 1 « 

It is related tluit, after the battle, Francis wished to be knighted and that 
ho chose Bayard Lo give him the blow with the sword ; a tiling never before 
seen, as it was supposed that kings had no need of being knighted, as they 
were knights by birth./ 

The victory of Francis resulted in his regaining possession of the whole 
of tho Milanese, with the addition of Parma and Piacenza. He also signed 
two treaties, on Novombor 7tli, 1515, at Geneva, and November 29th, 1516, at 
Friburg, which established a perpetual alliance between himself and the Swiss. 

The Concordat 

In the course of ail interview between himself and Leo X at Bologna, 
Francis took tho important step of abolishing the Pragmatic Sanction and 
signed tho Concordat, which gave the king the right of nomination to bish¬ 
oprics and other ecclesiastical privileges. “ Then it was that Francis I and 
his chancellor loudly proclaimed the maxims of absolute power; in the 
church, the Pragmatic Sanction was abolished; and in the state, Francis I 
during thirty-two years did not once convoke the states-general and laboured 
only to set up the sovereign right of his own will.”* 

The first article of the Concordat, destined to replace the Pragmatic 
Sanction, transferred to the king the right to appoint the bishops, abbots, 
and priors, the pope reserving for himself the veto, in cases where the 
elect did not fulfil canonical conditions j by the second article, the pope re¬ 
nounced the rights of reversion and expectative, the reversion of livings dur¬ 
ing the life of the incumbents; but he did not renounce in any way tho annats, 
the most exorbitant of papal exactions, and the silence of the Concordat on 
this subject implied their re-establishment. The rights of collators of livings 
were subsequently recognised and limited, and it was decreed that collators 

[i See rol. IX, Chapter XV, for the complementary account of this and the subsequent 
Italian campaigns of Francis I.] 
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Giiuld accord unLy to graduates “ os uuiuersitda ” the livings which became 
vacant during the months of January, April, July, October, Every collator, 
having from ten to fifty livings fit his disposal, was obliged to resign one 
to the”discretion of the pope —or two if lie had more than fifty. It was 
ordained that ecclesiastical trials should be judged in the realm, either by 
ordinary judges or by commissioners of the pope in reserved cases. The 
Concordat liept a significant silence on the rights and periodicity of the coun¬ 
cils. A tithe on the clergy was accorded to the king, in recognition of the 
re-establishment of annats, but on condition that the pope and the Medici 
should receive their part. The abolition of the Pragmatic was then pro¬ 
claimed in the Latoran Council, a servile assembly which did nothing but 
register the wishes of the pope, which abjured the principles of the councils 
of Constance and Bale, and dissolved itself obscurely shortly afterwards, 
without the perception by Europe, so to speak, of its closing. 

The Concordat was an act of boldness on the part of royalty; which 
ceded only on a question of money (and reduced that concession when it 
came to practice). It was an immense stride in the direction of despotism: 
after the political order it seized upon the religious order; after having 
usurped the right of the Estates in the fixation of taxes, it usurped the right 
of the church m the election of its chiefs. In fact during the whole extent 
of the Middle Ages, the temporal power frequently troubled the liberty of 
elections, sometimes by fence, more often by recommendations equivalent to 
commands. The ecclesiastical bodies were rarely in full enjoyment of their 
liberty, and the ancient participation of the people, and even of the lower 
clergy, at the election of the bishops had been reduced to a purposeless accla¬ 
mation. But in the end the law remained, the best kings having recognised 
it, the Pragmatic laid revivified it, and after the great reaction directed by the 
councils ol. the fifteenth century against the papacy, the chapters and con¬ 
vents proceeded more freely at elections than at any period of the preceding 
centuries. It was this state of things which Francis I and Leo X violently 
overturned in their division of what did not belong to<them by a bizarre ex¬ 
change where, as Mezera}' says, the pope, the spiritual head, took the temporal 
power unto himself, giving tlie spiritual power to a temporal prince.b 

This displacement of the Pragmatic Sanction by the Concordat is justly 
regarded as one of the most momentous events in French history. The effect 
of the new order of things upon the immorality of the upper clergy can 
lmrdly be overestimated. The Concordat remained in force until the Revo¬ 
lution, and much of French scepticism and philosophical criticism may be 
ascribed to its influence. 

STRIVE BETWEEN FRANCIS I AND CHARLES V 

The reign of Francis I thus opened brilliantly. That first victory was 
to have no complete parallel dining a long reign; but it .served to establish 
the reputation of Francis as a warrior, and to east a glamour about his name 
that no subsequent defeats could quite obscure. We are now to see the vic¬ 
tor of Mangnano enter upon a struggle with that crafty monarch Charles I 
of Spain, 3 who, when the emperor Maximilian died, was elected to succeed 
him, and who came to the imperial throne as Charles V. The life-long 

f 1 Charles bad succeeded Ferdinand tlie Catholic, who died in 1616. Francis made no mur¬ 
mur when Chailes entered into his vast heritage; indeed, he signed a treaty of offensive and 
aeieaisrvo at nance with him at Nyon m 1516. France gained nothing by it except the restitution 
to Jeanne d Albret of Basse-Warre, which Ferdinand had seized. But Maximilian's death in 
lorn changed the whole face of affairs.] 
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rivalry with this most powerful monarch of the century furnishes the key¬ 
note to the reign of Francis I. Francis had himself been an eager candidate 
for the imperial crown.« His mortification was great when his rival -was 
chosen by the electors. He dreamed of nothing hut revenge, and fancied 
that an alliance with Henry VIII of England would help him to gain his 
object. A meeting was consequently arranged between the two kings, and 
took place on June 7th, 1520. So gorgeous were the garments of the Icings 
and the trappings of tlieir horses, that their courtiers in trying to rival them 
“bore thither,” the contemporary writer Du Bell ay (' graphically tells us, 
“their mills, tlieir forests, and their meadows, on their backs.” 

Meeting of Henry VIII and Francis I on the Field of the Oloth of Gold 

Nothing equalled in splendour this meeting between the two kings and 
the two courts in the camp so well named “The Cloth of Gold.” It was a 
struggle upon both sides for pre-eminence in magnificence. It would seem as 
if they sought more to dazzle than to please, and etiquette, being prejudicial 
to cordiality, was set aside. 

Both arrived on the same day, June 1st, 1520, the one at Calais, the other 
at Arclres. Henry VIII and Francis I exchanged visits through the most 
important personages of their courts and councils. Six days passed in the 
necessary negotiations for their meeting. All was at last arranged with a 
care so distrustful and minute as to suggest a mutual fear of treason. It was 
arranged that, leaving the castle of Guines, whither lie expected to go on June 
5th, Henry VIII should advance towards Francis I, who, on his side, would 
leave the castle of Ardres, and advance towards Henry VIII. 

On Wednesday, June 7th, the kings of France and of England, mounted 
upon great chargers, clothed the one in cloth of gold, the other in cloth of 
silver, covered with pearls, diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, their heads cov¬ 
ered by velvet caps resplendent with precious stones, from which floated mag¬ 
nificent white plumes^ set out at the same time and at the same pace, Their 
constables preceded them, bare sword in hand, and the lords of tlieir court, 
most gorgeously apparelled, followed in their train. Each of them was fol¬ 
lowed by a bodyguard of four hundred archers or men-at-arms. Thus 
escorted they descended the two hills which led into the |ileasant plain of 
the Valdord, where a pavilion had been erected Jo receive them. Their 
appearance was more that of two knights marching to battle than two princes 
going to a diplomatic interview. 

The escort halted at a certain point, from whence they kept watch, so that 
tiie English archers should not approach too closely to the king of France, 
nor the men-at-arms of the French army to the king of England. At a 
short distance from eacli other, Henry and Francis spurred their horses, 
reining them in with all the grace of the experienced cavalier, when they 
found themselves side by side, Saluting one another in kingly fashion they 
then dismounted and entered the pavilion arm in arm. Cardinal Wolsey and 
Admiral Bonnivet, who, since the death of his brother the grand-master, 
Arthur de Boisy, had been the favourite of Francis I and managed his affairs, 
preceded them. 

Francis I showed great cordiality to Henry VIII, and, giving utterance 
to the thought always present with him, proffered him his assistance in the 
hope of gaining his. “Dear brother and cousin,” said he, “I have taken 
much trouble to see you. You understand, I hope, that I am.ready to 
help you with the kiugdoms and lordships which are under my authority.” 
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Ilcnry VIII, evading any pledge, relieved himself from the obligation of 
helping Francis I, by not accepting the assistance offered. ITe contented 
himself with assurances of his friendship, which he stHl mado conditional. 
“I have not in view 3 ’oiu* kingdoms or your lordships,” answered Henry 
VIII, “but loyalty and the instant execution of promises contained in the 
treaty drawn up between us. If you keep these, my eyes have never beheld 
a prince who could win more the affection of my heart.” 

They then examined the treaty which had been drawn up that evening, 
and by which, conforming to the agreement of the 4th of October, 1518, 

the dauphin of France was to marry the 
only daughter of the king of England, and 
Francis I was to pay an annual sum of 
100,000 francs, which is equivalent to more 
than 2,000,000 francs of modem money, 
until the celebration of the wedding, which 
was yet far distant. Whilst reading the 
introduction to the treaty, ill which, accord¬ 
ing to diplomatic etiquette, the title of king 
of France was added to that of king of Eng¬ 
land and of Ireland, Henry VIII said with 
tact: “I will omit it. In your presence it 
is not correct.” But if he omitted it in 
reading, he left it in the treaty, and a little 
later was ambitious to make it real by in¬ 
vading France and wishing to reign there. 
After some discussion, following the cus¬ 
tom of that time the sovereigns took wine 
together, and admired the nohlos of their 
courts, whom they presented to one another 
and who were embraced, those of France 
by thekingof England, those of England by 
the king of France. As the meetings, so the 
fetes were regulated and carried through 
in a very ceremonious manner, with precau¬ 
tions that excluded intimacy, and requiro- 
When Francis I went to dine with Queen 
Catherine at Ouines, Henry VIII came to dine with Queen Claude at Ardres, 
The two kings held hostages for one another, and behaved in many ways as 
if they were in the presence of enemies. This suspicious attitude, these 
timid steps, wore as little suited to the political views as to the trusting 
character of Francis I. 

Wishing one day to break down this ceremonious and distrustful harrier, 
he arose earlier in the morning than was customary, and taking with him 
two gentlemen and a page, and wrapped merely in a Spanish cape, he left 
Ardres to go and surprise the king of England in Chimes. Two hundred 
archers and the governors were upon the drawbridge when he arrived. At 
the sight of the long of France, come at such a time, so meagrely attended, 
putting himself thus in their hands, they were aghast. Francis I crossed 
their ranks with a frank and laughing countenance, and, as if he wished to 
take the fortress by storm, summoned them gaily to surrender to him. The 
king of England still slept. Francis I went straight to liis room, knocked 
at tlie door, awoke Henry VIII, who, on seeing him, was even more 
astounded than his archers had been, and said frankly, with as much cordial- 
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ity as tact: “My brother, you have done me the best turn that one man ever 
did to another, and showed mo what confidence I ought to have in you, 
From this moment I am your prisoner, and pledge you my faith.” He took 
at the same time a beautiful collar from his neck and begged the king of 
France to wear it tlmt day for love of his prisoner. Francis I went still 
further in his demonstrations. He had a bracelet double the value of the 
collar. Putting this upon Henry’s arm he asked him to wear it for love of 
him, and he added that he wished for that day to be valet to his prisoner. 
The king of France as a in alter of fact handed the king of England’s shirt 
to him. The next day Henry VIII, imitating the confidence of Francis I, 
went to Ardres slightly attended, and there took place a fresh exchange 
of presents and courtesies between them. 

This attempt to rival each other in friendship was followed by a rivalry 
of skill in the tournaments and games that the two kings held at their courts. 
Spacious lists, which ended in strong enclosures for the guards of each 
prince and which adjoined elegant stands erected for the queens and the 
ladies-in-waiting, had been prepared in a high and uncovered place. There 
for eight (lays were held jousts in which the most skilful men-at-arms of 
Franco ami England took part on foot and on horseback, with lance and 
sword. The two kings who directed them displayed therein without con¬ 
tention, the one liis brilliant dexterity, the other his athletic strength. 
Francis I, who excelled in horsemanship, broke his lances with an accom¬ 
plished skill. Henry VIII, whose impetuosity could not be resisted, struck 
his antagonist’s helmet so violently that lie unseated him, and prevented him 
from fulfilling liis other engagements. 

King Ilenry, who was one of the best bowmen in the kingdom, made him¬ 
self remarkable by the strength with which lie drew the string and the swift¬ 
ness with which ho struck liis mark; ho would also have liked to show his 
superiority in wrestling with Francis I. The English wrestlers had defeated 
the French wrestlers because through negligence the latter had not brought 
with them the Brelqps, who are unsurpassed in this sort of game. In the 
evening Henry VIII, hoping to complete the victory of his men by an easy 
triumph, came close to Francis I and said to him roughly, “ Brother, I want 
to wrestle with you.” At the same time lie grasped him with his powerful 
hands and tried to throw him j but Francis I, who was a well-trained wrestler 
and more lithe, twisted liis leg around his assailant, so that the latter lost his 
balance and rolled on the ground. Henry arose, crimson with confusion 
and anger, and wished to begin again. Only the fact that dinner was 
ready and that the queens intervened prevented this dangerous test, which 
was more likely to make bad friends of llie two kings by wounding their 
vanity, than the recent intimacies of tlieir long interview were likely to 
cement tlieir friendship. After twenty-five days passed together in the 
midst of festivals and pleasures, Francis I and Henry VIII separated, ap¬ 
parently in cordial friendship. 


Francis I and Charles V at War 

Francis I was not certain of the armed co-operation of Henry VIII, but 
he believed lie had secured liis interested and, from thenceforward, faithful 
friendship. He had bought it by a large annual payment which was simply 
a subsidy in disguise. He flattered himself that if the king of England 
failed to declare himself on liis aide in the war about to begin, at all events 
he would not espouse the cause of the emperor, his enemy./* 
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But this interview was nothing more than play-acting, as Francis soon 
realised when lie learned that Henry on his way hack to England had paid 
a visit to Charles V, who was close friends with Wolsey. Furious at this 
duplicity and at learning that Henry VIII had agreed to arbitrate on 
Charles' behalf in all quarrels between him and France, Francis cast about 
for a pretext for war, and soon found occasions in the Low Countries, Navarre, 
and Italy. In April, 1521, lie despatched Marshal cle Lautrec to defend the 
Milanese against the Spaniards.® 

The government of the conquered province had been such as to render* 
the French yoke odious to the Milanese. The cause lay in the intrigues and 
corruption of the court. As soon as the government has grown despotic, we 
are instantly compelled to look for the causes of events in the scandalous 
chronicle of harlotry. It has been related that Anne, queen of Louis XII, 
had assembled arouml her the daughters of the French nobility] and a court, 
was tints gradually formed, no longer composed solely of warriors and states- 
men, but of the gay and idle also of both sexes. This sudden freedom had 

an ill effect upon public morals. The prin¬ 
ciples and habits of courtiers were not pre¬ 
pared for the increased temptation. The 
grossness of the age did not yet admit of that, 
true and pure enjoyment of female society 
which modern cultivation allows. Francis, 
when he was suddenly released from Amboiso, 
and found himself possessed of all power, and 
endowed with all attraction, in the midst of 
an assemblage of beauty, gave a loose rein 
to liis passions. His wife, Claude, daughter 
of the late king, never had the command of 
his affections; and the court of Francis soon 
arrived at that state of dissoluteness which 
we find recorded in tlw pages oi Brantome. 
and from which we shrink in incredulity and 
disgust. 

Franqoise de Foix was one of those high- 
horn maidens whom Anue of Brittany had 
reared near her person. That queen had given 
her in marriage to the count de Chateaubriant, 
who retained her at his remote chateau, far 
from the fascinations of a court. Francis, 
however, insisted on the presence of the 
beauty. The countess de Chateaubriant was 
summoned to the capital, and soon became the avowed and chosen mistress 
of her sovereign. Her brother Lautrec was made governor of Milan.* In 
spite of Lautrec’s efforts Milan fell into the enemy’s hands, and on April 2Tth, 
1522, he lost a battle which robbed Francis of all his power in Lombardy. 
This was the battle of Bicocca, in which Prospero Colonna, occupying' an 
entrenched position, repulsed the French and inflicted upon them a decisive 
defeat,* 

Defection of the Duke de Bourbon 

The rage of Francis against his unsuccessful general was extreme. He 
refused to see him. The duchess d’Angouleme exasperated the king’s ani¬ 
mosity by her censures ; while Madame de^ Chateaubriant dared no"b inter- 
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cede for her brother. At length the constable procured Lautrec admission 
to the king, who covered him with reproaches. “ It is not I who am to 
blame,” said Lautrec ; “ the gendarmerie have served eighteen months with¬ 
out pay; and the wilfulness of the Swiss, both in fighting against my wish 
and then abandoning me, was owing to my inability to pay them.” 

“ And the 400,000 crowns ? ” said the king. “ Were never received,” was 
the answer. Francis summoned his treasurer, Semblangay, and asked liim 
sternly how it came that the promised sum had not yet reached Lautrec. 
The treasurer replied that the duchess d’Angouleme had made him pay it to 
her. The king then rushed to the apartments of his mother. “ It is to your 
avarice then, madam, that I owe the loss of the Milanese ? ” The duchess 
could not deny the receipt of the sum, but she alleged having received it on 
her private account. The excuse did not satisfy the monarch, and Sem¬ 
blangay kept his station, The vengeance of the qneen-inother henceforth 
unremittingly followed the unfortunate treasurer. Heads of accusation cau 
never be wanting against a man intrusted with the finances of a kingdom ; 
and five years after, Semblangay, an honest and irreproachable minister, fell 
a victim to the intrigues ancl iniquity of the monarch’s mother, and died as a 
malefactor on the common gibbet. 

Whilst Francis met with these reverses, which were the natural conse¬ 
quences of the blunders and recklessness of his administration, the emperor 
Charles was carefully securing every friend, and improving every advantage. 
The new pope, Adrian, was his creature: Wolsey’s resentment, on being 
disappointed of the tiara, was soothed for a time; and Henry VIII was 
induced not only to break witli France, but to send thither an army under 
the duko of Suffolk, which, however, achieved nothing remarkable. The 
Venetian Republic, also, the last of the Italian powers that inclined to Franco, 
was estranged from his friendship, and joined the alliauco against him. Not 
content with making every foreign potentate his foe, the French monarch 
had at the same time the imprudence to alienate the most powerful of his 
subjects. Trivulzio,*we have seen, expired beneath his neglect. Charles, 
duke de Bourbon, and constable of the kingdom, was now driven by injustice 
to league with the enemies of his country. The last duke de Bourbon had 
left a daughter, Suzanne. The title, and a certain portion of the heritage, 
went by law to the male heir; but as a considerable part would be inherited 
by Suzanne, the paternal care of Louis XII arranged a marriage between 
Charles, the existing duke, and Suzanne de Bourbon, thus preserving unbroken 
the heritage and title of that illustrious family. The duke was of a hand¬ 
some person, and on the death of his duchess, Suzanne, without issue, the 
duchess d’Angouleme made advances to fill her place. This she was the move 
forward in doing, as, being descended in the female line from a previous 
duke de Bourbon, she considered herself to have claims on that part of tire 
property which might descend to a female. The constable, however, was 
blind to her advances, backed by this tacit menace. And the slighted 
duchess instantly put forward her claim to the Bourbonnais as appertaining 
by right to her. 

Bourbon had previously received affronts from the king, who disliked 
liis cold temper and reserved demeanour. The duke was grave and dignified, 
fond of war and business, and averse to join in the follies of a court. It 
appears, too, that Francis amused himself at the duke’s expense; and the 
latter bore raillery with so little good humour as to be called the “ prince of 
small endurance.” Whatever was the cause, they certainly disliked each 
other; and Francis manifested this feeling first by recalling Bourbon from 
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the government of Milan, and afterwards by giving the command of the 
vanguaid in one of the northern campaigns to tlio duke of Alengon, although 
that iioat of honour was the constable’s light. . n 

Bearing all this in mind, when Jus hitherto unquestioned right to the 
Uourbonnais was called in question, the dulce instantly apprehended that 

» league to destroy him had been planned 
hy the king and his mother. Duprat, the 
chancellor, was but a creature of tlio latter; 
and to hope for justice in the event of trial 
was absurd. Bourbon was, therefore, driven 
to look abroad for a refuge or for vengeance. 
The emperor’s emissary was at hand, prof¬ 
fering him that prince’s sister in marriage, 
and many advantages, if he would join the 
emperor’s party, and raise a civil war in 
France against its monarch. Bourbon hesi¬ 
tated long, but filially acceded to the pro¬ 
posals of Charles. Francis in the meantime 
had been roused from tlio lap of pleasure by 
the league of all Europe against him. He 
was at Lyons, on the way to Italy at the 
head of an aimy, when Bourbon was about 
to take the fatal step. Francis tried to 
sootlie him: lie showed Ills confidence by 
appointing him lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom; and assured him that whatever 
might bo the result of this unfortunate 
process, lie would nob see him despoiled. 
The object of Francis seems to have been 
the gratification of his mother, and the driv¬ 
ing of Bourbon to a* marriage with her. 
This failed, however, like every act of the 
monarch’s policy. The constable deter¬ 
mined to join the emperor. But Francis 
CowiADLE i>e buuuiion was now near, accompanied with forces; 

and as circumstances had awakened his 
suspicions, lie called on the constable to accompany him to Italy. Bourbon 
feigned sickness, and took to his couch, as a pretext for delay; till at length, 
seeing that it would be dangerous to tiifle any longer with the impatient 
Francis, the constable dispersed his suite and fled, followed by a single 
attendant, into the dominions of the emperor. Francis gained by this deser¬ 
tion, as he confiscated the wide domains of Bourbon. Charles acquired what 
lie least wanted-—a general, and an unfortunate claimant. 

A Disastrous Campaign in Italy: The Battle of Pavia 

Bonnivct, the personal enemy of Bourbon, was now intrusted with the com¬ 
mand of the Fiencli army, lie marched without opposition into the Mil¬ 
anese, and might have taken the capital had he pushed on to its gates- 
Having by in evolution lost it, he retreated to winter quarters behind the 
Ticino. The operations of the English in Picardy, of the imperials in 
Champagne, and of the Spaniards near the Pyrenees, were equally insignifi¬ 
cant. I he spring of 1524 brought on an action, if the attack of one point 
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can be called suoli, which, proved decisive for the time. Bonnivet advanced 
rashly beyond the Ticino. The imperials, commanded by four able gen¬ 
erals, Lannoy, Pescara, Bourbon, and Sforza, succeeded in almost cutting off 
his retreat. They at the same time refused Bonnivet’s offer to engage. 
They hoped to weaken him by famine. The Swiss first murmured against the 
distress occasioned by want of precaution. They deserted across the river; 
and Bonnivet, thus abandoned, was obliged to make a precipitate and peril¬ 
ous retreat. A bridge was hastily flung across the Sesia, near Romagnano; 
and Bonnivet,pvith liis best knights and gendarmerie, undertook to defend 
the passage of the rest of the army. The imperials, led oil by Bourbon, 
made a furious attack. Bonnivet was wounded, and he gave liis place to 
Bayard, who, never intrusted with a high command, was always chosen for 
that of a forlorn hope. The brave Vandenesse was soon killed; and Bayard 
himself received a gunshot wound. The gallant chevalier, feeling his 
wound mortal, caused himself to he placed in a sitting posture beneath 
a tree, his face to the enemy, and his sword fixed in guise of a cross before 
him. The constable De Bourbon, who led the imperials, soon came up 
to the dying Bayard, and expressed his compassion. “Weep not for me,” 
said the chevalier, “but for thyself. I die in performing my duty; thou art 
betraying thine.” 

Francis, in the meantime, alarmed by the invasion, had assembled an 
army. He burned to employ it, and avenge the late affront. He marched 
upon Milan, whose population was spiritless and broken by the plague, and 
look it without resistance. It was then mooted wliellier Lodi or Pavia 
should be besieged. The latter, imprudently, as it is said, was preferred. 
The siege of Pavia was formed about the middle of October. Antonio de 
Leyva, an experienced officer, supported by veteran troops, commanded in the 
town. By the month of January, 1525, the French had made no progress; 
and tho impatient Francis despatched a considerable portion of his army for 
the invasion of Naples, hearing that the country was drained of troopa. 
This was a gross blunder, which Pescara observing, lie forbore to send any 
force to oppose the expedition. He knew that tho fate of Italy would be 
decided before Pavia.* 

During the night of tho 23rd of February the emperor’s generals harassed 
the royal camp by a lively cannonade and a series of feigned attacks, while the 
main body of their troops was approaching in silence the walls of the park. 
Masons undermined and tore down a considerable portion of the wall, and 
through the breacli thus effected the imperial advance-guard, under the young 
marquis del Guasto, cousin to Pescara, closely followed by the remaining 
troops, rushed into the park. In the light of the breaking day the French 
saw the imperial columns defile rapidly by the king’s quarters and sot out in 
tho direction of Pavia. The hostile troops were obliged to cross a wide 
clearing that was raked by the shot of the artillery posted along the kmg’s 
entrenchments, and so terrible was the fire opened out upon them by the vet¬ 
eran Galiot de Genouillac that, says Martin du Bellay,^ “ one after the other 
great breaches were made in the enemy’s battalions, and there was nothing 
to be seen but flying arms and heads.” Their ranks thinned by this fright¬ 
ful cannonade, the imperials began running in single file towards a valley, 
where they hoped to he out of range of the royal batteries. 

When Francis I saw this movement he believed the enemy to be in full 
flight and his own victory assured ; it had, moreover, been reported to him 
that the division under Alengon and Chabot had routed ft Spanish battalion 
in the park and captured several cannon. Rallying his gendarmerie, lie 
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mailed forth from the camp in pursuit of the flying enemy, thus masking 
his own flatteries and reducing them to silence at the very moment when 
they might have been the most destructive; the remainder of the army 

followed the king. . . . 

.Bourbon and Pescara, transported with jo} r , hastily formed their line of 
flattie, while Del Quarto rushed up with his advance-guard, reinforced by 
Antonio da Leyva, and the flower of the garrison of Pavia, which the guard 
left in charge of the camp had been unable to bold back. The division of 
the duke of Alengon formed the left wing of the French army and was 
separated by a large body of Swiss troops from the king, who commanded 
the centre; between the king and the right wing commanded by La Pnlisse 
were placed four or five thousand lansquenets, the remnant of the old bands 
of Gelderlantl and Westphalia who were used to fighting under French 
banners against the house of Austria, and to being placed under the bail of 
the empire by Charles V. The shock of the meeting between these two 
armies, inconsiderable as to numbers but composed of the bravest lighting- 
men in Europe, was terrific. Fallen upon by the lansquenets of Charles de 
Bourbon and left without assistance by the Swiss, the king’s lansquenets 
were overwhelmed by force of numbers and crushed between two battalions 
of the enemy. Nearly all these brave men perished, as did also their two 
chiefs, the duke of Suffolk (the White Rose,) and Francis de Lorraine, brother 
of the duke de Lorraine and of Count Claude de Guise. Bourbon and his 
victorious infantry next turned against the French right wing which was 
engaged in a hot contest with a Spanish-Ilalian cavalry corps. The right 
wing, after many great but useless exploits, shared the fate that befell the 
French lansquenets, and it was on this field that the veteran Chabannes do 
la Pnlisse ended his glorious career. His horse having been killed under 
him, he was about to surrender his sword to the Neapolitan captain Oastaldo, 
when a Spaniard, envious of Casfcftldo’s good fortune, killed tire illustrious 
prisoner by a shot from his arquebtisc. 

No less furiously did the combat rage in the centre whore the Icing, at 
tlie head of liis gendarmerie, overpowered an Italian squadron under the 
command of the marquis de Saint Angelo, a descendant of the great Scan- 
derbeg ; it is said that the king slew this nobleman, as well as several other 
knights, with his own hand. The squadron of the Frauc-Comtois suffered 
overthrow in its turn; the Spanish cavalry would have had a similar fate 
had not Pescara devised a manoeuvre which was as successful as it was 
terrible in its effects. This was to mingle with his horsemen fifteen hundred 
or two thousand Basque musketeers whose agility enabled them to slip into 
the ranks of the French to choose their victims, and who by their deadly fire 
checked the advance of the gendarmerie and threw all the squadrons into 
confusion. The richest coats of mail, the most gallantly plumed helmets 
were the marks selected in preference by these sharpshooters, and one after 
the other the famous leaders who had raised French arms to glory during the 
last thirty years were seen to fall—Louis de la Trdmouille, Louis d’Ars, 
teacher and friend of Bayard, the grand equerry San Severino, the bastard 
of Savoy, and the marshal De Foix-Loscun, all were killed or mortally 
wounded. The king and those immediately about him continued to fight 
desperately, a furious charge having brought Pescara to the earth and put 
to flight Lannoy. Victory might still have been on the side of the French 
had Alengon and the Swiss done their full duty; but the duke, on learning 
of the confusion into which the right wing had been thrown, fled precipi¬ 
tately, carrying with him almost all the gendarmerie and the left wing, while 
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the Swiss, left uncovered by the desertion of Alengon and menaced on their 
left flank by the imperial cavalry, turned their backs in their turn, instead 
of repulsing the enemy’s attack and flying to the succour of the king, and 
set out in confusion on the road to Milan. This battle should have served 
ns si terrible lesson to the kings of Prance, who were in the ha hit of buying 
the services of mercenaries at a high price rather than place arms in the 
hands of their own subjects. 

All the stress and burden of the battle now fell upon the king mid the 
valiant body of nobles who pressed about him; Bourbon, Castaldo, Del 
Guaslo, Do Leyva, and the viceroy Lannoy had successively joined Pescara, 
and there remained to the French gendarmerie but to sell their lives as dearly 
as possible. Diesbach, the Swiss general, and Admiral Bonnivet decided not 
to survive — the one, the ignominious retreat which was to tarnish the fame 
of the league, and the other the sad “misadventure” for which he himself 
had been mainly responsible. They both flung themselves upon the pikes of 
Bourbon’s lansquenets and at once found death. Bonnivet, the favourite of 
Madame d’AngoulSme as well as of the king, had taken the most active part 
in the persecution of the constable, and Bourbon was now seeking him all 
over the field of battle. When lie finally perceived his enemy’s mutilated 
corpse, “ Unhappy man I ” he exclaimed with sadness, “you are tlie cause of 
France’s ruin and my own ! ” 

The French gendarmerie at laSfc succumbed to the superior numbers of 
the enemy; they were broken, dispersed, and cut to pieces. Francis I, 
wounded in the leg and in the face, defended himself bravely for some time 
longer, but his horse, on being dealt a fatal blow, fell and bore him to the 
earth, where he would have been despatched by tlie soldiers who struggled to 
reach him had not Pomp 6-ant, the companion of the constable’s flight, recog¬ 
nised the king and rushed to his rescue. Ponsperant proposed to the king to 
pledge his faith to Bourbon, but Francis indignantly refused ; then Pompe- 
rnnt sent for Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, who bent his knee to receive the 
bloody sword of tlie king, and proffered his in exchange. 

Eight thousand French and auxiliaries had met death; and all the 
leaders — tlie Icing of Navarre (Henry d’Albret), the count of Sflint-Pol, 
Fleuranges, Montmorency, Brion — who were not stretched upon the battle¬ 
field, shared the captivity of Francis I. The king begged his captors not to 
take him back to Pavia where he would be a “spectacle and a laughing-stock 
to those upon whom ho had formerly inflicted fear, evil, and fatigue.” He 
was conducted to the tent of the marquis del Guasfco, where his wounds were 
properly attended to. In tlie evening Charles do Bourbon presented himself 
with every mark of respect before the monarch upon whom he had taken so 
cruel a vengeance. Both, according to the accounts most worthy of credence, 
displayed great self-control and admirably concealed feelings, of triumph on 
the one hand, of grief and humiliation on the other; tlie king’s only depar¬ 
ture from this reserve was in the reception he gave Pescara, which was warm 
compared to his attitude towards Bourbon. Francis I had at least one conso¬ 
lation in his misfortune, the one that would most appeal to a nature such 
as his: tlie imperial soldiers had beon so struck by his prowess in the field that 
they divided liis effects ns relics among themselves, and evinced so strongly 
their desire to see him that the viceroy of Naples exjierienced some alarm. 
The German mercenaries, without taking into account the immense booty 
they had gained , demanded moz'e imperatively than before the battle their 
arrears of pay, and Lannoy feared that they would seek to seize the king as 
surety, perhaps even go over to the royal side. He averted this danger by 
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sanding Francis I to Pizzighettone under the guard of a Spanish captain of 
whose fidelity he was sure, and by extorting heavy contributions from the 
pope and the smaller Italian states, in order that the soldiery might be 
induced to wait in patience. 

It was in the imperial camp near Pavia, on the eve ot departure tor Piz¬ 
zighettone that Francis I wrote to liis mother the celebrated letter that tradi¬ 
tion has greatly altered by giving it this laconic form : 41 Madame, all is lost- 
save honour.” The true text is as follows: “Madame, To let you know the 
full extent of my misfortune I have but to say, of all things there remain to 
me only honour and my life ; and that this news may be of a little comfort 
to you in your ndvcrsily I have prayed them to let me write you this letter, 
which prayer they have readily accorded ; I also beg of you to allow yourself 
to come to no harm but to make use of your accustomed prudence, for I havd 
hope that in the end God will not abandon me. I recommend to you my 
children and your grandchildren, and pray you to let pass the bearer of this 
to Spain and back, for it is his mission to see the emperor to inform him of 
the treatment X receive.”*- 

Franck Captive in Spain: The Treaty of Madrid 

Although Francis had hoped to overcome his conqueror, he did not feat 
to humiliate himself before him. This role of captive and suppliant was so 
new lo hint that ho rather overdid it and rather bore in mind his present 
fortunes, which might change, than liis kingly dignity which lie should 
never lose. Thus, in three letters written by him to Charles, three times 
lie affected to call himself liis slave. 

“Having no other comfort in my misfortune than the hope of your good¬ 
ness, by which, if it please you, use me, the fruits of your own victory, with 
all fairness. I have firm hope that your virtue will not constrain me to do 
anything dishonouring, and 1 beg you to let your heart decide what you will 
do with me. Wherefore may it please you to have lli$ kindly pity io assure 
the safety which is due the king of France as prisoner, then will you render 
me friendly and not despairing, you will make an acquisition instead of a 
useless prisoner, and have a king forever your slave. So I end my humble 
petitions which have no other encl to oxpcct but that you will style me, 
instead of a prisoner, your good brother and friend Francis.” 

But when Francis heard the rigorous conditions, when he saw be had in 
vain humiliated himself before his enemy, death appeared less horrible than 
captivity for him, and ruin and shame for France. “Tell your master,” ho 
cried, “ that I would rather die than submit to liis terms. My kingdom is 
still intact, and for my deliverance I neither can nor will harm it. If the 
emperor desires treaties, let liim speak another language.” The opportunity 
was propitious for Lannoy, and he well know how to use it. “Your majesty,” 
said he, “ had made a better bargain with tlie emperor by treating directly 
with him. Go yourself to Spain and put yourself in the hands of my master, 
Ifo will be touched by this proof of confidence and will certainly not abuse the 
rights victory lias given him,” Francis allowed himself to be taken in the trap, 
and judging liis enemy by himself the chivalrous monarch resolved to put 
himself at the discretion of Charles V. He had sent from Marseilles six of 
his galleys to aid in the transport of troops which were to serve him as escort, 
and forbade his admirals to alarm the imperial crews during the crossing', 
Xle embarked at Genoa May 7th, 1526, and Lannoy was clever enough to per¬ 
suade Bourbon and Pescara that he was conducting his prisoner to Naples. 
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Charles V was unaware of Lannoy’s project; it was a pleasant surprise, 
then, to learn that the king of France, whom lie had thought in Italy, was on 
Spanish soil. He immediately had him transferred to his castle at Madrid, leav¬ 
ing it himself for fear of meeting him. Francis, always liable to be deceived, 
had counted on prompt deliverance. While waiting, lie had imagined himself 
treated by his conquerors as a guest and not as a prisoner. But seeing he had 
been tricked by Lannoy, guessing the astuteness of Charles behind that of 
his minister, he immediately fell ill of grief. Soon his life was in danger. 
The people of Madrid, moved with sympathy for this knightly king, moie 
fitted than Charles V to reign over Spam, hastened in crowds to the 
churches to ask God to cure him. Charles, who calculated everything, 
even Ins pity, realised that if he allowed his prisoner to dio lie would lose 
a possible ransom. He then decided to pay him a visit, and, lavish of fine 
words, succeeded in raising Francis’ courage. But Ins object gained and the 
sick man saved, Charles forgot all his promises, refused to see his prisoner 
again, and roinsistetl on the hard terms of release.* 

France in the meantime, though stunned and disordered by the first 
news of the disaster of Pavia, was recovering its composure and force. The 
duchess of Angouleme was regent; the count de Vendomc, cousin of the con¬ 
stable He Bourbon, did not take advantage of his being first prince of the 
blood to embroil the kingdom. The parliament, indeed, displeased with 
the imperious character of the lung, and angered on account of the Concordat 
and other causes, gave the regent some trouble. But new allies flocked to 
France m her distress. The Italian states were all ready to combine against 
the emperor, whose power they now dreaded. Henry VIII of England 
instantly flung his support into the scale of the discomfited Francis, and 
concluded a treaty with the regent, stipulating that the kingdom should on 
no account be dismembered. Large numbers of the people of Alsace had 
taken advantage of the opportunity to rise and invade France, excited by 
that religious zeal which scorns restraint. The count of Guise mustered 
some forces, fell upon,them in time, and cut them to pieces. It was for this 
service that Francis afterwards created the county of Guise into a duchy- 
peerage— an honour heretofore granted solely to princes of the blood. The 
parliament made great opposition to this novelty ; hut the king was resolute 
in his friendship, and Guise became one of the high noblesse of Franco, u 
duke and peer. 

Negotiations for the liberation of the king proceeded, with little prospect 
of success, at Madrid. Bourbon had betaken himself thither; his presence 
and his claims were no small source of difficulties. The emperor had prom¬ 
ised him his sister Leonora, queen-dowager of Portugal,in marriage; but as 
Francis, to disappoint Bourbon, offered to marry this princess himself, the 
constable was obliged to forego the honour. The marquis Pescara dying 
at this time, the emperor offered the command of his Italian armies to Bour¬ 
bon, who was urged to accept of it, and was thus got rid of. Still the terms 
offered to Francis were so harsh that he could not accede to them. His sis¬ 
ter, the duehess of Aleugon, had come to tend him in his illness and captivity. 
She was now about to return; and Francis put into her hand his absolute 
resignation of the kingdom, that he might be considered ns dead, and no 
further efforts be made for liis liberation. This alarmed the emperor, who 
became willing to relax in some degree. Still his demands were so exorbi¬ 
tant and unreasonable that Francis at length consented to extricate himself 
by a breach of faith, and to swear to a treaty the stipulations of which lie 
was determined not to perform. 

H. IV. — VOL. XI. Y 
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With these opposite views —grasping severity, that over-reacliecl itself, 
on the owe side, and premeditated had faith, the almost compulsory resource 
of Francis, on the other —the Treaty of Madrid was concluded. By it the 
kino- agreed to give up Burgundy, to renounce all right to Milan and Naples, 
as well as to Flanders and Artois. He was to be set at liberty, and to 
espouse Leonora of Portugal, the emperor’s sister. He was, moreover, 
to abandon liis allies, the king of Navarre, the dukes of Gelderlaiul, of 
Wurtcmberg, and the count cle la Mark 5 and he was to re-eslablisli Bourbon 
in all his property and privileges. Moreover, the two sons of Francis were 
to remain ns hostages for the performance of these conditions, the king him¬ 
self promising to return into captivity if they were not fulfilled. On the 
14th of January, 152G, the treaty was signed; Francis taking the precaution 
to protest secretly, in presence of his chancellor, against the validity of such 
exactions. Charles himself could not but mistrust the sincerity of Francis, 
and lie even retained him prisoner a month after the signature. The king’s 
health again declined in consequence ; and at length Charles, in a hurried 
and irresolute way, gave orders for his final liberation. He was led to the 
river Bidassoa, which separates the countries: his sons, who appeared on 
the opposite bank, were exchanged for him, and Francis, mounting a horse 
of extreme swiftness, galloped without drawing rein to St. Jean de Luz, and 
thence to Bayonne. , 

Further Dissensions and the “ Ladies' Peace” 

Thus freed from captivity, on terms which, if fulfilled, must ruin his 
kingdom, and if unfulfilled must stain his honour, Francis, it might have 
been expected, would be instantly occupied in the duty of defending him¬ 
self and retrieving his affairs. His first act on arriving at Bordeaux, how¬ 
ever, was to become enamoured of Mademoiselle d’Heilly, better known as 
the duchess d’Etnmpes, who superseded the countess of Chateaubriant in his 
affections, and held thenceforward the greatest influence over the monarch. 

The liberation of Francis was the signal for a general league against the 
emperor. The Italian powers were ever disposed to unite against the strong¬ 
est. Sforza had already rebelled against Charles, and had been driven from 
Milan by Pescara. All of them — the pope, the Venetians, the Florentines 
— now formed an alliance with the king, on condition that Sforza should 
remain in possession of Milan. A treaty to this effect was signed at Cognac, 
but was kept secret for some time. The slates of Burgundy had assembled, 
to protest against the transfer of their province to the emperor. The king, 
they said, had no right nor power to make such a stipulation without their 
consent. When Lantioy, on the part of Charles, demanded the cession of 
Burgundy, Francis referred him to the answer of the states. The emperor, 
on learning this evasion of the treaty, called on Francis, aa a man of honour, 
to redeem his word and return into captivity. 

This was a trying moment for Francis, who piqued himself on possessing 
all the cliivalric virtues. He could not openly deride the credulity of Charles, 
as Louis the XI or Ferdinand the Catholic would have done. He was per¬ 
plexed, distressed, and could only allege the necessity of the case ; a plea 
which by no means satisfied his nice notions of honour. He therefore 
resolved on taking the advice of Ins subjects. Despotic as lie was, he felt 
in. this case at least the necessity of having the nation to participate liis 
responsibility. To call together the states-general of the kingdom was obvi¬ 
ously tho natural step m such a case. But no ; Francis dreaded the very 
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name of that assembly, in which the vulgar tiers gtat, or people, had a voice. 
The legists and judges of the parliament had for some time taken upon them 
to represent the nation, in demurring to taxes and to edicts. Francis, and 
his minister Duprnt, though not wholly contented with the parliament, yet 
deemed that preferable to an assembly of bourgeois. It was resolved there¬ 
fore between them that tho voice of the nation should now be taken, not in 
the good old slates-gcneral, but in what has since been called an assembly 
of notables — one of tho most unfortunate inventions or innovations that 
despotic craft could have imagined. 

This assembly of notables, or, as some historians will call it, this bed of 
justice, was held in December, 1526. It consisted of prelates, nobles, cour¬ 
tiers, gentlemen, the parliament of Paris, and the presidents of tho provin¬ 
cial parliaments j the only admixture of democracy being the provost of 
merchants and the four sheriffs of the city of Paris. Before those Francis 
made a long discourse j entering at large into the affairs of the kingdom, its 
finances and resources. lie recounted tho misfortunes of his captivity, and 
declared his readiness to return to it, if his people thought that either their 
interest or his honour so demanded. The reply of each class, for all answered 
separately, was that ho was absolved from an unjust and compulsory oath, 
against which he had previously protested, and the fulfilment of which the 
privileges and welfare of his people alike forbade. They at the same time 
accorded to him the liberty of raising two millions for the ransom of his sons, 
assuming- in this particular all the rights of the states-genoml. Thus satisfied, 
Francis published the general league against the emperor, denominated 
“holy,” because the pope was at its head. Not only the Italian states, but 
the Swiss ancl the king of England acceded to it; so that the reverses of 
Francis, if they had stripped him of territories, rendered him much stronger 
in alliances than his rival. 

The emperor, on his side, promised to Bourbon the investiture of the 
Milanese, if lie succeeded ill expelling Sforza. This the constable accom¬ 
plished, subsisting life mercenary troops on tho unfortunate inhabitants of 
Milan — for of money Charles had as notorious a lack as his granclsirfc'* 
Maximilian. Milan taken, pillaged, aud wasted, how was Bourbon to sup- 1 
port his army — that nnny by which ho lived ? For since his exile the prince 
had inhabited camps, and was averse to any more orderly way of life. He 
loved his soldiers, rapacious and licentious as they were ; and was beloved 
by them, as a valiant and successful leader inclined to tolerate the license of 
the freebooter. Since his treason, Bourbon had met everywhere with insults 
and ingratitude from the French, the Spaniards, the emperor, and his brother 
generals. This situation made him misanthropic, and liis character degen¬ 
erated into that of the reckless and ferocious corsair. To obtain plunder for 
his army of lansquenets, in liou of pay, became indispensable; and he 
accordingly led them south, menacing all the great cities of the peninsula, 
and uncertain wliich he should attack. Florence and Home had both 
declared against the emperor; Bourbon fixed upon the imperial city as the 
more glorious prey, and accordingly marched thither his mercenary army. 
Pope Clement was terrified at his approach, nnd used all his country’s 
artifices to avert the danger. It approached nevertheless, and Clement shut 
himself up in the castle of St. Angelo. 

The army of Bourbon attacked Rome in the morning of the 5th of May, 
1527. Bourbon himself applied the first scaling-ladder, and was in tho act 
of mounting it, when the first shot from the walls struck him and put an end 
to liis disastrous career. His army passed over his body to the assault, and 
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Rome was earned by storm. The pillage was general, so merciless were the 
soldiery. Not all the ravages of Hun and Goth surpassed those of tlio army 
of the first prince in Christendom. The cruelty of the German soldiers was 
unequalled: they indulged m the most horrid extravagance of debauch and 
impiety. For two months they remained masters of the city ; and the pontiff 
himself was finally obliged to surrender himself a prisoner. 

This new triumph of the emperor, over the head of the church too, roused 
the zeal of Henry VIII. He already meditated a divorce from Catherine, 
Charles’ aunt; and it therefore became liis policy to befriend and protect the 
pope, whose assistance lie would chiefly require, against the emperor, Wolsey 
was therefore despatched to France; the treaty between the crowns was 
renewed ; and a joint army was raised, to march into Italy under the com¬ 
mand of Lautree. That general now compensated for his former ill success, 
He made himself master of Genoa by the aid of Andrea Doria; and took 
lhivi.t by assault, abandoning it to pillage, in revenge for the defeat which 
the French had suffered under its walls. The conquest of Milan would have 
been easy ; but as that city was now to belong to Sforzn, tlio Fronch general 
turned from it towards Rome, in order to procure the liberation of the pope. 
His approach effected this: the emperor became less harsh in his terms, and 
Clement soon found himself free at Orvieto. 

It was about this time, towards the commencement of 1528, that chal¬ 
lenges and defiances passed between Charles and Francis. The former, in 
his reply to the French envoy, reproached the restored king with an infamous 
breach of faith ; and hinted that he was ready to support his charge as a true 
knight, sworil in hand. Francis, indignant, sent a reply that the emperor 
“lied in his throat”; and demanded a rendezvous, or champ cZos, for the 
duel; hut notwithstanding the choler of both parties, it never took place. 
It is singular that in this affair of the single combat the cold and politic 
Charles seems to have beeu most in earnest, whilst the obstacles and delays 
were raised by the headlong and cliivalric Francis. 

Lautree in the meantime advanced to the conquest of Naples. He marched 
to tlio eastern coast, and soon reduced the provinces bordering on the Adriatic. 
The command of Bourbon’s army had devolved on Philibert, the last prince 
of Orange of tlio house of Ch&lons, another French chief of talents and influ¬ 
ence, whom the petulance of Francis had alienated from him and driven into 
exile. With some difficulty this prince withdrew his army from the spoils 
of Rome to the defence of Naples. He was nol strong enough to face Lautree 
in the field : the prince of Orange, therefore, and Moncada, the new viceroy, 
shut themselves up in Naples, where they were soon besieged by Lautree. 
Andrea Doria, a faithful partisan of France, held the sea with his Genoese 
galleys, and blockaded the port. It was proposed to reduce the town by 
famine. After some time Moncada, fitting out all the galleys in port, made 
ail attack on the Genoese, then commanded by Filippino Doria, Andrea's 
nephew. The attempt failed : the Spaniards were beaten, Moncada slain, 
and most of the captains taken ; amongst Olliers, the marquis del Guasto, and 
two brothers Colonna. Naples thus became in prospect an easy prey to Lau- 
trec. Its fall might have brought the final submission of the kingdom ; but 
the same blunder which Francis persevered in committing throughout his 
whole reign lost liim this advantage, .among so many others. 

Such was the fatal habit of the French king to disgust and alienate liis 
best and. most attached friends. Doria, for example, like Trivulzio, was an 
Italian who united with a love of his own country a firm attachment to tlio 
French. His exertions had but just torn Genoa from the emperor to give it 
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to Francis : Jig was now 1 doing the very same by Naples, when it pleased (he 
French court to insult and disoblige him. The prisoners lie had won in action 
were taken from him, and no allowance was made foi their ransom. These 
insults to himself Doria might liavo passed over ; of wrongs offered to his 
country he was more sensible. The French undertook to fortify Savona, 
and to raise it into a rival of Genoa. They removed thither the trade in 
salt, one of the most lucrative sources oF the Genoese commerce. Doria 
expostulated; and another admiral, Barbcscenas, was sent to supersede him 
and bring him prisoner to France. When the admiral arrived, Doria received 
him, saying, “I know what brings you hither: the French vessels X deliver 
to you; the Genoese remain under my command. Do the rest of your errand 
if you dare ! ” The consequence of this blindness and ingratitude on tlie 
part of Francis was soon seen; Genoa declared herself free, and allied herself 
with the emperor. The blockade of Naples by sea was raised; and the influx 
of fresh troops and provisions enabled the city to defy its besiegers. These, 
encamped under a midsummer sun, ill supplied, and harassed, were soon 
attacked by pestilence. Lautrec their general died of it. The marquis of 
Saluzzo, who succeeded him, raised the siege and retired to Aversa, where 
he soon after surrendered to the prince of Orange ; and thus another unsuc¬ 
cessful Italian expedition was added to the long list of French disasters. 

< Another army led by the.coimt of Saint-Pol into the north of Italy met 
with ns little success. Francis felt that he could not re-establish his fortunes: 
lie sickened of the love of glory that had hitherto animated him, end showed 
himself willing to treat for peace on any terms, provided the cession of 
Burgundy was not insisted on. Charles by this time saw that the nation 
would never consent to such a sacrifice: he therefore waived this part of the 
Treaty of Madrid. The negotiations on both sides were carried on by 
tlie duchess d’Angouleme and Margaret of Austria. Tho king gave up all his 
claims to possessions in Italy, Milan, Naples, and even Asti, and abandoned 
all his allies in that country ; lie renounced all right of sovereignty over 
Flanders or Artois * he ceded Tournay and Arras; two millions were to be 
paid as ransom for the young princes; the lands of the house of Bourbon 
were to be restored to the heirs of that family (a stipulation, by the by, never 
performed); and, finally, the treaty was to be sealed by the marriage of 
Francis with Leonora, the emperor’s sister. This Peace of Cambray, called 
also tlie “Ladies’ Peace,” was concluded in August, 1529: it was as glorious 
for Charles as it was disgraceful to France and her monarch. The emperor 
remained supreme master of Italy; tlie pope submitted, and obtained the 
re-establishment of tlie Medici in Florence, with hereditary power; the Vene¬ 
tians, who said that Cambray was destined to bo their purgatory, were shorn 
of their conquests. Charles forgave Sforza, and left him the duchy of Milan. 
Henry VIII reaped nothing save the emperor’s enmity by his interference : 
tho English monarch showed himself generous to Francis, by remitting to 
him, ut this moment, a large debt. Thus was Europe pacified for the time.* 


INTERNAL APEAK! S 

The melancholy Peace of Cambray will not be of long duration; the wars 
of Italy are not wholly finished; Francis I has not sincerely renounced \|Jiis 
heritage” beyond the mountains, the theatre of his former glory; he'ivill 
continue to meditate and more than once to attempt, with some partial suc¬ 
cess, to shake his rival’s dominion over Italy. But neither great expeditions 
nor great events in the heart of the peninsula will again be seen under his 
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reiffn The essential interest of the history of Franco is no longer there : it 
returns to the interior ; it is in the moral, intellectual, and social condition 
of that nation—thrown hack upon itself after having failed iu conquest, 
and confronted at home and abroad by the problem, growing daily more 
formidable, of a religious revolution or reaction which will compromise its 
destiny for centuries. The question is no longer whether Franco will snatch 
Italy from the political domination of Spain united with the empire, but 
whether France will find, in the elements which the Renaissance has brought 
her, the strength and light necessary to maintain or redeem her political 
and religious independence between those two genii of the north and south, 
Teutonic Protestantism and Hispano-Roman Papism 1 which, coming into 
collision, are about to make an attempt to drag' everyone into their whirl. 

Wo will not here enter on the religious history, whoso crisis does not 
appear in all its intensity till some years after the Treaty of Cambray. Wo 
will first lake a glance at the economical situation of France, at the indus¬ 
trial arts and particularly at the fine arts, at letters and science, at that 
Renaissance movement which continued to develop under the patronage of 
Francis I. The taste for a civilisation elegant and learned, picturesque and 
varied, was the sole affection to which Francis always remained faithful. 
He had a more genuine right to the title of “ father of letters ’’ (pcVfl des 
lettres ) than to that of “knightly king” (rpi chevalier'). Even his own mis¬ 
takes and the misfortunes of the allies he had abandoned were made to 
contribute to the progress of the arts among the French, a progress whoso 
advance in a good direction remains, indeed, questionable. The fall of 
Florence, the persecutions of the partisans of France at Naples and in Lom¬ 
bardy, sent a multitude of emigrants, the flower of the Italian population, 
streaming across the Alps; and France, as slio was so often obliged to do, 
at least opened an asylum to the friends she had not managed to protect. 
The king endeavoured to palliate the wrong he had done Italy by favours to 
Italians, and the exiles experienced some consolation in finding on the banks 
of the Seine and the Loire the tastes, fashions, habits of thought, and almost 
the language of their own country. 

Many refugees wore pensioned or invested with distinguished posts in 
the army and in diplomacy. The Florentine Strozzi and the Neapolitan 
Caraccioli, prince of Melfi, bccamo marshals of France. Italy not only sent 
France artists and politicians, but merchants and skilful manufacturers, who 
brought into her cities their industry and the remains of their fortunes 
which had escaped the hands of the tyrants. The pre-eminence of the manu¬ 
factures of Lyons dales from the fall of Florence : Louis XT had made Lyons 
a great commercial city and an international entrepot by instituting 
three annual fairs which caused the decline of those of Geneva, and had 
endeavoured by the aid of Italian workmen to develop the manufacture of 
silk goods, simultaneously at Lyons and Tours: still Lyons, whore various 
manufactures had rapidly developed, did not begin to rival Tours in silks 
until about 1525; the Florentine refugees soon gave her the superiority; 
two Genoese are also mentioned amongst the chief founders of the manufac¬ 
tures of Lyons. 

A bank was instituted at Lyons. An import duty of two gold crowns per 
piece on velvet or silk goods protected the French silk manufactures against 
foreign competition; as to the cloths and woollen goodsof Spain and Perpignan, 
they were absolutely prohibited in favour of the cloths of Languedoc. In 

ic [ l “ 1 l' uv P 0 ' c ‘ly wake use of LinsPioU.-j.lanl term,” says Martin, himself a Catholic, “as ex¬ 
pressing a particular fouti of Catholicism.”] 
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the north the manufacture of the cloths of Darnetal near Rouen was very 
considerable; the edict of May, 1542, which regulated the manufacture 
at Darnetal, qualifies it as almost inestimable. An edict of tho 18th of 
July, 1540, had decreed that foreign stuffs in gold, silver, and silk should 
enter France by Susa if they came from Italy, by Narbonne or Bayonne if they 
came from Spain: they were to be taken straight to Lyons and, there only, 
unpacked and exposed for sale. This privilege must have enormously in¬ 
creased the prosperity of Lyons. Yet in 1543 one of those sumptuary edicts 
which the rigid spirit of tho parliament from time to lime wrung from the 
kings forbade tho wearing of gold and silver stuffs. French merchandises 
woro subjected to a uniform export duty of one sou per livre. In 1540 a 
royal ordinance attempted to establish a uniform measure as already planned 
by Louis XI: ail ell of three feet, seven inches, eight lines was prescribed for 
use throughout the kingdom. But commercial relations were not yet suffi¬ 
ciently active for the advantage of such an improvement to be generally felt; 
local practice protested and prevailed: the edict was revoked in 1543. 

The French navy was making remarkable progress : Dieppe had raised 
its head since the expulsion of the English and had resumed its ancient pre¬ 
ponderance amongst Ihe French ports on the ocean; Norman ancl Breton 
navigators gleaned, so to speak, on the tracks of tho Spaniards and Portu¬ 
guese and tried to take up tho tlujpads of their old commercial relations with 
Africa, and to open new ones with both Indies, Such expeditions were full 
of peril, for the haughty rulers of the western and eastern seas tieated as 
pirates those competitors who ventured into their domains. Captain Denis of 
Honfleur had touched at Brazil as early as 1504, before the Portuguese, who 
discovered it in 1500, had founded any settlement there; the Freucli navi¬ 
gators continued to traffic with the savage tribes who sold them those precious 
woods from which Brazil has derived its name, and who “gave a better 
welcome to the French than to the Portuguese and other European peoples.” 
In 1529 two ships from Dieppe, under tho command of Jean Fannentier, 
made a voyage to Madagascar and Sumatra, Dining this time attempts which 
had more lasting results were directed to the north of America, towards tho 
countries whither tho Spaniards had not turned their steps. In 1506 Denis 
of Honfleur had visited the island of Newfoundland which was then taken 
for a portion of the continent; in 1508 Aubert, a native of Dieppe, followed 
him there with a vessel fitted out by Jean Ango, the father of the illustrious 
shipowner of the same name; the Bretons for their part discovered and 
named tho island of Cape Breton, and the annual codfishery was founded on 
those coasts. The French government at last decided to second private 
enterprise, and to claim its share of the New World. In 1524, by order of 
Francis I, the Florentine Verazzano undertook a voyage of discovery, recon¬ 
noitred all the coasts from Cape Breton and Acadia to Florida, and took 
possession of them in the name of Francis I. Ten years afterwards, in 1534, 
the Breton Jacques Cartier of St. Malo, commissioned by the king at the 
suggestion of Admiral Chabotde Brion, satisfied himself that Newfoundland 
was an island, penetrated into the vast gulf which that great island bars, and 
reconnoitred the mouth of the St. Lawrence: the year following he ascended 
this immense river as far as the spot where Quebec was afterwards built, 
and discovered Canada. The name of New France ( 'Nouvelle-France ) was 
imposed on the whole northern part of America. 

In 1540 Roberval, a Picard gentilJiomme , was appointed viceroy of Canada 
by Francis I, and set out with a squadron of five ships which Cartier coui- 
manded undor his orders; tlie colony was installed at Cape Breton. The 
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severity of tlic climate, so different from the magnificent regions conquered 
by the Spaniards, the insufficiency of supplies, the improvidence and negli¬ 
gence of the royal government were the cause of the failure at the close of a 
few years of this first attempt at colonisation, which was not renewed till the 
re i an of Henry IV; but the sailors of Normandy, Brittany, and La Rochelle 
continued the coclbshery and the fur trade with tlie peoples of Canada. -A 
wealthy shipowner of Dieppe, Jean Ango, whom the documents of the time 
describe as “merchant of Rouen and viscount do Dieppe,” made himself 
one of tlie glories of the French nation by his great enterprises, by his taste 
for the arts, and the energy with which he sustained the honour of the French 
flag against the rulers of the seas, particularly tho Portuguese. His beauti¬ 
ful 0 manor of Warengoville, farm-house rather than chateau, still charms the 
traveller amongst tlie green woodlands of the Dieppe coast. This family of 
Ango was probably the same whence came the architect Roger Ango who 
built the Palais do Justice at Rouen. 

The French Renaissance 

Whilst industry and navigation wore thus progressing, tlie arts sur¬ 
rounded Francis I with a splendour which Charles V and Henry VIII in 
vain attempted to rival: for example, tho Jang and all the nobles contended 
with one another in erecting buildings, and there sprang from the earth all 
those Renaissance chateaux which arose on French soil to take the place of 
the feudal fortresses, and which like them have unfortunately in great part 
disappeared. There was Madrid, the elegant retreat of the Bois de Boulogne, 
so called because Francis loved to recall the weariness of the prison in the 
midst of pleasures and liberty; there was La Meute (by corruption La 
Muetto), and St. Gennam, and Villers-Cotterets and Chantilly and Fol- 
lcmbrai and Nantouillet, the splendid residence of Duprat. The national 
architecture, threatened by tho growing invasion of the Italian taste, seemed 
to concentrate all its forces to protest against it by a last? oroation of brilliant 
originality (1526). He who has not seen Chambord does not suspect all the 
fantastic poetry that was to be found m the French art of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. There is something indescribable in this palace of the fairies, rising 
suddenly bcfoie the eyes of the traveller from the depths of the gloomy woods 
of La Sologne with its forests of turrets, spires, aerial campaniles, the beau¬ 
tiful tints of their pearl gray stones, chequered with black mosaics standing 
out on the sombre slates of the great roofs. This impression could only be 
surpassed by the spectacle which delights us on the terraces of tlie keep at 
the foot of tlie charming cupola which terminates the grand staircase, the 
centre and pivot of this vast and varied whole and which stands up radiant 
above the terraces like a flower one hundred feet high. Everywhere between 
the lacs (Vamours and crowned F’s, mysterious salamanders, vomiting flames, 
climb on the pediments, curl round the medallions, or hang from the cornices 
and panels of tlie vaults, like the dragons which watch over the enchanted 
castles of old legend, waiting the return of the master who will come no more.* 5 

Francis I had afe first been the pupil of the Italian, Baldassare Cas- 
tiglione, author of a hook called II Corteyiano , or “the perfect courtier.” 
Struck by the qualities of the Italian people, the French monarch cherished 
for them a peculiar love, and drew about him the most celebrated men of the 
peninsula. Leonardo da Vinci died at Fontainebleau almost in the arms of 
the king. Piunaticcio, II Rosso, Andrea del Sarto, and Benvenuto Cellini 
came vitli alacrity at his call, and some of their greatest works were des- 
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tined to be tlio property of France. The early and most illustrious French 
artists, among them Jean Goujon, were trained in the school formed by these 
masters, and it was to the construction and embellishment of Chambord 
and Fontainebleau that the king devoted their inspired brushes and chisels. 

The type of the old fortress-castle of feudal times gradually gave place 
to another and less repellent one, that of the great pleasure-mansions which 
included among their attractions everything that the most luxurious and 
refined taste could devise. The court journeyed without ceasing from castle 
to castle and from feast to feast, eliciting loud complaints from the foreign 
ambassadors, who, though unable to afford the expense of such continual 
moving about, were yet obliged to follow. 

Not satisfied with the presence of foreign artists about him, Francis I 
offered great inducements to men of science to visit bis court. Erasmus, the 
literary oracle of Europe, was warmly solicited to leave Holland and estab¬ 
lish himself in France, but lie consented merely to make the voyage thither. 
Many Italians, however, among whom was the poet Alamanni, and a number 
of Greeks with the aged Lascaris at their head, established for themselves a 
second fatherland in France. The famous Guillaume Bude, guardian of the 
king’s library and one of the most learned men of: the century, was, with the Esti- 
ennes, deputed by the Icing to show these colonists all the honours of the 
land. Francis I gave his envoys £o Turkey the mission of procuring for him 
manuscripts in Greek, and the translation into French of ancient documents 
was undertaken ; while the art of printing, introduced in France during the 
reign of Louis XI, underwent rapid development; the presses of Lyons, 
where a numerous Italian colony lmd become established, gaining a celebrity 
for the town almost rivalling that of Venice or Bale. 

The College of France, called in the beginning College of the Three 
Tongues, was founded in 1529 after a plan indicated by Bude, less with 
the object of giving general instruction than for the purpose of promoting the 
study of the three languages of learning, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. The 
institution bore a gnat resemblance to the Italian academies. Philology, its 
chief object, was the science most in vogue at that time, as it was held to be 
the initiatory stage in the study of antiquity. Thus conceived, the College 
of France left all instruction, properly speaking, in the hands of the old 
Sorbonne, the ancient university. True to its old scholastic spirit, opposed 
to innovations, and attached to its ancient privileges which it now’ believed to 
be menaced, the Sorbonne entered upon a bitter war against the new insti¬ 
tution ; but the latter, strong in the royal favour and patronage, issued vic¬ 
torious from the conflict. The number of chairs was increased, to the study 
of languages was added that of science, particularly mathematics, and begin¬ 
ning with the very first years of its existence the College of France gained 
the reputation of being the most brilliant and complete of all the European 
institutes of learning. 

The reason for the creation of this college and for its rapid success and 
growth may be found in the tendencies of an age that was rich in discoveries 
of all kinds. There are, in the history of the human mind, certain happy 
periods when t]ie horizons of thought seem to become enlarged on all sides 
at once. A new held was opened to philological research, as the Middle 
Ages had had but little knowledge of Greek and less of Hebrew. A corre¬ 
sponding progress was also made in geography and the natural sciences by 
the study of climates and races hitherto unknown. 

Always powerful over the entire country, the influence of the. court 
increased under Francis I, and was no less beneficial to letters and society in 
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general than It was to the cause of learning. The king, beloved of bis men- 
afc-arma because he was the best knight in the kingdom 3 of artists and scien¬ 
tists because he so generously patronised and encouraged them, commended 
himself equally to courtiers, men of letters, and ladies because no one in his 
realm carried, to such a point as l\c the love of the beautiful. Aided by 
his mother and sister and later by his daughter-in-law Catherine de’ Medici, 
he made his court the most remarkable iu Europe, not only for the luxury it 
displayed but for its wit and grace and a certain elegant not to say corrupt 
refinement of manners that was best exemplified in the foreign princess 
brought up under the eyes of Catherine, Mary Stuart. 

ifever had the French court counted so many members. Under Louis 
XII it had been composed of a few favourites, a definite number of officers, 
and a guaicl of a hundred nobles. Francis I increased in enormous propor¬ 
tion the number of court officers, which he intended to bestow on upstarts 
who could in this manner rise to nobility. The posts wore mostly 
filled, however, by landless gentlemen of birtli upon whom were also 
besLowed detached titles. Thus arose a company of marquises and dukes 
possessing neither marquisates nor duchies. These two innovations alone 
would have sufficed to make the court the point upon which converged all 
ambitions and hopes of fortune. Francis I desired that women should share 
the offices and dignities of the court, and should have a hierarchy of their 
own; he loved to shower upon them, as upon Ilia nobles, the marks of his 
liberality. Two of his mistresses, Madame de Chfiteaubriant, aister of Lau- 
trec and of Lescun; and afterwards Mademoiselle de Heilly, whom lie made 
Duel less d’Eltampes, reigned for a long time side by side with the king, and 
patronised artists as well as distributed remunerative posts. 

Unfortunately one cannot have much to say about this court without 
speaking of its corruption, to which Francis I himself contributed by the 
changes lie brought about and by Ins personal example. Destroying as they 
ditl the simplicity of former modes of living, the innovations introduced by 
him lesulted in confusion to the rules and usages the nobility, and 
fostered fawning and intrigues. His own many scandalous deeds as well as 
those that were with impunity committed around him, have heavily burdened 
his memory with the charge of violating the public morality. 

It would, however, be moat unjust to view the court of the Valois only 
through the biased medium of Brantome’sP chronicle of scandals, or the 
writings of contemporaneous Calvinists. As for these latter, they have 
neglected no means by which they could blacken the fame of the prince and 
porsonages who wore the first to persecute their co-religionists; hence, on 
many points, their testimony is not to lie believed. The letters of Venetian 
envoys, on the other hand, who were observers of great dcptli and keenness, 
reveal the warmest admiration for a court of which they, among all foreign¬ 
ers, were the quickest to feci the great seduction and charm. All the 
literatm e of this century, in fact, imaginative as well as historical, attests 
with striking force the elevated character of the influence exercised by the 
court, of Francis I over public opinion. 

Particularly prominent among the writers of that time are Marguerite 
do Valois 1 and A tarot, 1 ' the king’s valet, from whose works the fairest judg¬ 
ments may be formed concerning the tastes of the court—its gallantry, its 
love of wit and social pleasures, the esteem in which it held pure learning 
and the tolerance it accorded free thought. Severely as we may condemn 
certain of their works, the)’’ are nevertheless worthy to serve us models for 
sentiment, beauty of form, and light, poetic grace. To these two writers 
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compare Rabelais, the author of the people, the creator of that strange and 
inexplicable encyclopaedia wherein, as the product of a great intellectual 
debauch, the whole sixteenth century passes by us in review, and you will bo 
able to judge on which side lay delicacy and taste, in what degree the liter¬ 
ature of the court was qualified to elevate and refine the literature of the 
people./ But, on the other hand, Rabelais 1 remains a classic in our own 
day, whilo these other writers are forgotten. Rabelais, indeed, is not merely 
the greatest writer of this time, but by common consent lie is named ns one 
of tlie three or four greatest humourists of any age or country.« Ilis work is 
in itself sufficient proof that Francis I destroyed neither the liberty of his sub¬ 
jects nor their originality. Although more absolute than his predecessors, 
Francis always took account of public opinion and lmd the insight to dis¬ 
tinguish, as Ranke® ingeniously puts it, enforced obedience from that which 
is rendered voluntarily. 

Thus even in those personal memoirs wherein the individuality of tlie 
writer is most wholly revealed, it is to be observed that the tendency of 
the century was all toward expansion, in height as well as breadth. We note 
the origin, the preliminary flights of that freedom of thought and research 
that was later to soar so high. Apparent as are the excesses of the age, we 
must not judge it by its faults alone; its very shortcomings raised contro¬ 
versies that served to form public opinion in a graver, sterner mould. More 
ado was made about tlie use or abuse of supreme power, which was for the 
first time subjected to control. The writer who passes the severest judgment 
on Francis I and his court is Gaspard de Saulx-Tavaimes, tiro representative 
of the most radical of the independent nobility./ 

A word must be said about another phase of intellectual development—• 
that which found expression in the words and deeds of Luther and Calvin 
and their followers.« The new opinions early crept into France; their 
first converts were men of letters. All the great French jurisconsults of 
that century, in secret or openly accepted the Reformation. A party at 
the courL itself inclined towards it. Louise of Savoy appears not to have 
been opposed to it. Her daughter Marguerite, queen of Navarre, an inde¬ 
pendent genius and the author of mysteries and novels, openly professed the 
principles of the German reformers; the duchess of Etainpes, the king’s mis¬ 
tress, made a point of protecting them. Lefcbre d’litaplcs (Faber Stapulensis), 
and Louis Borqnin, both men of learning known and esteemed by Francis, 
sustained those in their favour : the first had begun six years before Luther. 
Finally the favourite court poet, Clement Marot, abandoned his elegies and 
epigrams to translate the psalms of David, which the reformists of Paris sang 
about the Pre-aux-Cleros. At first Francis, far from being alarmed at these 
symptoms, would fain have attached to himself Erasmus of Rotterdam, the 
king of the learned and of the men of letters of the century, who was accused 
of having prepared the way for Luther by his attacks on the monks. But 
when the German peasants, following out the new doctrines to their social¬ 
istic consequences, would have overturned aii authority, Francis I thought 
that the Reformation, which was a revolt against the pope, was in clanger of 
leading politically to a revolt against the king ; and if he remained the 
interested friend of the German Protestants lie had no wish to allow their 
doctrines to gain ground in his own states. 

During tlie king’s captivity two Lutherans had been burned in the capital. 
He had put a stop to these executions, but in 1528 a statue of the Virgin 


[* The woik of llabelals is discussed m Chapter XIV of the present volume.! 
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W as mutilated at Paris. Francis declared that “ if lie knew one of his own 
members to be infected with this doctrine lie would tear it away for fear lest 
the rest should be corrupted,” and from that day he persecuted the innovators. 
Berr]uin, who refused to retract, was burned on the place do Grove (1529) j 
at Vienne, at Seez, at Toulouse there were other executions. The neces¬ 
sity of propitiating the Protestants of Germany mitigated the persecution. 
Again in 1536 ax unfortunates were sacrificed on different squares ill Paris 
in presence of the court.” 1 


WALl AGAIN BETWEEN I'll AN CIS I AND CHARLES V 

But we must not pause for further details of this character; 1 we must 
return to the sweep of political events in France, and the renewed quarrels 
of Francis and his old enemy Charles V. A lasting peace between such 
livals as Charles and Francis was not to be expected. Even if the latter 
could have confined himself to the pursuit of pleasure, to the internal 
regulation of his kingdom, and to the patronage of the arts, the spirit of 
Charles, ever restless in the cabinet, could not fail to have provoked him. 
At one time the emperor sent him a summons, requiring his aid against 
the Turks, mid ending with the accusation that ho had called Suleiman to 
invade Europe. Francis was now on the closest terms of alliance with 
Henry VIII, who was bent on divorcing the emperor’s aunt. The French 
king used all his influence with the pope to procure the necessary license 
for Ilcnry, but was still baffled by the influence of Charles. Clement VII 
was the potentate whose alliance was most warmly disputed by the rival 
sovereigns. And both assailed the pontiff oil a pontiff’s weak side, by the 
offer of aggrandisement to his family. Charles proposed that Clement’s 
niece, Catherine de’ Medici, should espouse Francesco Sforza, duke of 
Milan ; by which means the Medici would necessarily be ever adverse to 
the claims of the French kings on Milan. Francis, in opposition, offered 
his second son, Henry, duke of Orleans, as a husband for Catherine; and 
Clement, elated by the honour of an alliance with the royal house of France, 
exulted at the proposal. The emperor, who knew the proud character of 
Francis, could not believe that he would sincerely permit his son to ally with 
such upstarts as the Medici; and this incredulity neutralised the exertions 
that he might otherwise have made to obstruct the match. It took place, 
however, in 1533, at Marseilles, where Clement and Francis mol to honour the 
ceremonial, and to arrange the conditions of their future friendship. One of 
these, there is no doubt, was the vigorous prosecution and extirpation 
of heresy. Francis, however, reaped as usual little advantage from the nego¬ 
tiation. He failed to obtain for Henry VIII the dispensation required, and 
that impatient monarch broke with the church in consequence. Clement 
himself died in the year following, and was succeeded by Paul III of the 
house of Farnese. 1 

Francis I and Charles V vied with each other in seeking alliance with the 
church. F rancis burned heretics in the great cities, and made adhesion to 
the new opinions a crime against the crown. Charles, on the other hand, led 
an expedition into Africa, and slaughtered the infidels in a new crus ado 
(1535). . Victorious over Barbarossa, the usurper of Tunis, and followed by 
the blessings of the thousands of Christian captives whom lie had delivered 
from slavery, lie made Ids way to Rome. There, in presence of the pope, 

P For a study of the Reformation, see vol XIII,] 
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he stood fortli and made his complaint against Francis. lie declared his 
readiness to invest one of his sons with Milan, on such conditions of suze¬ 
rainty and subjection as he should afterwards choose to name; failing that, 
to meet his enemy foot to foot, on horseback, or in a boat, armed cup-d-pie or 
naked to their shirts; or, finally, to declare internecine war upon him, bind¬ 
ing himself by an oath never to sheathe the sword till he had made him the 
poorest gentleman that ever lived. After this decent and courageous bravado, 
at which the pontiff must have been greatly amazed, the assembly broke up 
in most admired disorder, and the dogs of war were let loose. An invasion 
of France was resolved on, and Charles 
already counted his victory so secure -r, 

that he distributed the estates of the 
Frencli nobility among his favourites 3L5& 

(153(j). An army of Spaniards and 
Italians was to overrun Provence, 

and another of Flemings to break m y T**' 

on Picardy. Between the two, Francis % 

was to be crushed. , 

Misfortunes crowded, not in single V 
file but in battalions, upon the thought- 
less but affectionate king. Ilia eldest 
sou Francis, the dauphin, died at this * 
time [suddenly; tlierc were suspicions, ffk 

probably unfounded, of poisoning]. W 

befection deprived him of some of jf , 2"‘v /) 

the strongest fortresses in Savoy; and Sis j y■* /C 

the forces of his enemy were reported i, J. )) &$' *• 

to be on the soil of France. Instantly | / '$'( 1 

the courageous Francis was roused from \ I ** 1 ’ 

his grief and dejection. The territory \ i 

in front of the Spaniards was made a t I / 

desert; the cattle were driven away, the A 

villages burned, and parties of resolute 

horsemen sent forth to harass them on "* ' 

the march. Cliarles expected that all a Feilncii Nobleman, Time op feancib i 
Would be risked on tlio arbitrament of 
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one great engagement, and was foiled by tlie unexpected tactics. He marched 
without glory, for he saw no enemy; and without food, for oveiy field was bare. 
Sickness came to aid; and, in frightful disorganisation, the starving hordes 
hurried across the Alps, slain and pillaged on their way by the angry peas¬ 
antry, and perishing in the clefts of the rocks of hunger and fatigue. Thus 
fell the pride of the invader almost without a blow. 

Francis took now the lofty part which hitherto had been played by 
bis rival; and at a bed of justice in the palace of the Louvre, summoned his 
rebellious vassal before his feudal court (1537), stripped him by solemn 
sentence of his tenures of Artois, Flanders, and Charolais, which always had 
been held of the French crown, and of which his renunciation at the Treaty 
of Madrid was null and of no effect, ns having been obtained by violence 
and fraud. Beside him, on this great occasion, sat the king of Navarre and 
James V of Scotland, who had just married the short-lived Madeleine of 
France — a more dignified, though not a more useful demonstration than 
the quarrel-scene of his rival at Rome. The forms of feudalism were 
occasionally revived to gratify ft hatred, as the forms of chivalry were retained 
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to justify a duel; but the hatred of the two greatest sovereigns in Europe 
earned them beyond the bounds both of feudalism and chivalry. Their 
language, by their respective heralds, would have done honour to two Eng¬ 
lish prize-fighters. They interchanged the names of perjuror and liar, and 
reminded each other of the discomfitures they had sustained; Charles being 
particularly caustic on the subject of Pavia and the prison of Madrid, and 
Francis retorting with lerainiscenccs of the emperor’s overthrow in Provence, 
and starvation among the hills. Yet, in a year after this time, the enemies 
met, and spent four of the happiest days of their lives in unrestrained 
intimacy at Aigues Mortes, a small seaport on the Mediterranean. Charles 
arrived in a galley. Francis went on board, and grasping liis hand said, 
«JTy brother, you see I am your prisoner again.” Charles returned the visit 
on shore ; listened well-pleased to the open unsuspecting talk of his. com¬ 
panion, and put down all his sayings, and plans, and recollections in his 
memory, to bo used against him at the proper time. He promised him great 
things in return for all his confidence ; the investiture of Milan for his son, 
and aid in Jill his schemes. 

A French king at that time would have sacrificed anything for the vain¬ 
glory of establishing himself in Italy. Charles saw liis triumph, confirmed 
it by a friendly visit to Paris, and made use of it by obtaining permission to 
pass through)France to punish the men 0 / Client who had rebelled (1539). 
And, when thus the whole advantages of liis superior policy were secured, 
he denounced his friend to the indignation of every Christian, as an ally 
of Suleiman the chief of the unbelievers, and bestowed the duchy of Milan on 
his own son, Philip, prince of Spain. Five armies sprang up at the lifting 
of the king’s hand, to revenge this wrong and insult. But though indignation 
may raise troops, it cannot raise money. Fresh burdens wore imposed; 
church ornaments were coined into crowns, but still the chest was empty. 
La Rochelle set the dangerous example of rebellion on account of its over¬ 
taxation, and was only quelled by alleviation of its payments and pardon of 
its behaviour. Assistance was greedily looked to by both parties. Suleiman, 
the champion of Mohammedanism, on the side of Francis, was balanced by 
Henry, the defender of the Protestant faith, on the side of Charles. The 
Turks, under the same Barbarossa whom Charles had displaced from Tunis, 
besieged Nice, and ravaged the shores of Catalonia. Henry did little but 
keep Scotland from aiding Franco by the intrigues and menaces with which 
he sued for the hand of the unfortunate Mary Stuart, now queen, for liis son 
Edward. A great victory at Consoles, in 1544, added another useless wreath 
to the chaplet of French achievements, and for a moment Milan opened its 
gates. But Charles and Henry were by this time on the soil of France. The 
Spaniards were at Sb. Dizier, the English at Boulogne. Troops were sum¬ 
moned from Italy, and collected from all quarters. Charles steadily advanced, 
seized Epernay, and rested in Chateau-Thierry. Paris almost heard the thun¬ 
der of his guns; and, Hushed with the possession of Boulogne, Henry was 
reported to be upon the march to join the army. 

But other sounds reached the ears of the belligerents. The Protestants 
in Germany were sharpening their swords, and Charles feared the men of 
the confession of Augsburg more than the Catholic French. A peace was 
patched up at Crespy in the Valois (1544) which left tilings as they were, 
and enabled the two monarchs to turn their religious minds to the extirpa¬ 
tion ol heresy. The royal heretic [Ilenry VIII] who had been the faithful 
ally of one of them, and the considerate foe of the other, contented him¬ 
self with demanding a bribe of 2,000,000 crowns for the restitution of Ms 
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conquests. From this time Francis and Charles had more interests in common. 
Both glowed with a hatred ol the Reformation such as only tyrants can feel. 
They persuaded the popo to summon a general council to extirpate Luther¬ 
anism and Calvinism at once, and while the famous council of Trent was 
gathering from all the orthodox nationalities, they occupied themselves in 
cruel 2 iersecutions of their suspected subjects (1515). U 

LAST YEAItS AND DEATH OF FRANCIS I 

Francis, however, was growing feeble. He was no longer the brilliant 
knight of Marignano or Pavia, the friend of Leonardo da Vinci and of Eras¬ 
mus. Worn out before his time by excesses, at fifty-one lie was a morose old 
man. The greatest blot on his reign belongs to these last unhappy years. So 
long as the war with Charles V continued, Francis I was careful not to offend 
the dissenters; the EdicL of Coucy had even ordered, in 1535, the suspension 
of all persecution on account of religion. The peace concluded, men of harsh 
and sinister counsel, such as Montmorencyand Cardinal de Tmirnon, resumed 
the upper hand. They attributed the king’s reverses to the relaxation of 
severity and lie allowed himself to be persuaded to order new executions. 
At Meaux fourteen pyres were erected m one day (1510); at the place 
Maubert Etienne Dole t was hanged and then burned. 

The most odious execution wits that of a whole inoffensive population, 
the Vaiulois, whose beliefs were more than three centuries old. In 1510 
they had been condemned as heretics. The execution of the sentence had 
been suspended in favour of a peaceable peasantry who paid their taxes 
regularly and merely offered the spectacle of pure and simple manners in the 
two little towns of Merindol and Cabrieres and in some thirty villages of 
the Alps of Provence. 

But in the month of April, 1545, precise and rigorous orders from the 
court reached the parliament of Aix. Without warning, the baron de la 
Garde, assisted by the president D’Oppedennd the avocat-yiniral Guerin and 
accompanied by soldier*, entered the territory of these unfortunate people : 
3,000 were massacred or burned in their dwellings ; 660 sent to the galleys ; 
the rest dispersed in the woods and mountains, where the greater part died 
of hunger and privation. For fifteen leagues round not n house, not a tree 
was left. 

Francis T, who perhaps did not know nil the details of this execrable 
drama, approved what had taken place and ordered the persecution to bo 
continued. Foreign affairs went no better. It was the time when Charles V, 
no longer trammelled by tbe war with France and assured of peace with the 
Turks, turned his forces against tlie Protestants of Germany and, under pre¬ 
text of stifling heresy, sought to stifle German liberty; the battle of Mulilberg 
seemed to lay the empire at his feet. Francis I did not see this great success 
of his rival; he had died three weeks before at the chateau of Rambouillet, 
at the age of fifty-two years (81st of March, 1517). 7,1 He was buried with a 
magnificence far surpassing anything which had yet been witnessed in France; 
eleven cardinals assisted at his obsequies, and the ceremony extended over 
two and twenty days. The bodies of his two sons, the dauphin Francis and 
Charles duke of Orleans, were conveyed to St. Denis together with his own, 
and Henry II succeeded to the vacant throne.” Before we lake lip the events 
of that monarch’s reign, let us listen to an estimate of the character and 
influence of the showy ruler whose life story we have just followed to its 
close.® 
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GAXLIiAIiD’s ESTIMATE OF FUAHCIS I 

Cliarles V and Francis I (says Gaillard) perhaps owe it to each other that 
they were great men j each had some advantages that were denied the other. 
The leading characteristic of Charles was diplomacy, of Francis straightfor¬ 
ward ness. If we compare the two princes as warriors, the sum total of their 
military exploits appears about equal; nevertheless tho deeds of Francis are 
moie famous. His early career was so brilliant that it has shed a lustre 
over lus whole life, even over his misfortunes. To gain a victory at twenty 
makes a man famous forever. Charles Y began his career, or at any rate 
distinguished himself in it, too late. His first important expedition was the 

one against the Turks in 
1532; for the time when he 
appeared at Valenciennes 
only to fly on the approach 
of the king, and the occa¬ 
sion of his failure before 
Bayonne, when ho was en¬ 
abled to regain Fuenterra- 
bia by the treachery of a 
coward, must count for 
nothing. The expedition 
to Tunis in 1536 was the 
first exploit of Charles V 
which can be compared witli 
the battle of Marignano; 
ne v ertholoss it was certainly 
better to gain the battle of 
Miihlberg than to lose that 
of Pavia. On the whole 
Cliarles V was perhaps the 
greater general and Francis 
I the better soldier, and this 
division of military talent 
is very much wliat might be 
expected from their individual characters, the one deliberate and thoughtful, 
the other ardent and impetuous. 

In the matter of policy it cannot be denied that Charles Y was much 
greater than Francis I. He kept or gained everything that was contested 
between lum and lus rival; lie obtained the empire and took possession of 
the duchy of Milan, and lie kept the kingdom of Naples. Nor did lie owe 
his success entirely to the favour of blind fortune ; it was rather the result 
of wise conduct, well-thought-out methods, and the adoption of measures 
likely to bring about the end he had ill view. He was fortunate, and would 
have been thoroughly worthy of his good fortune had he not so often used 
fraudulent means to bring about success. He possessed in a high degree 
the royal faculty of understanding men. The greatest generals in Europe 
were to be found at the head of Ins armies j his ministers had no sway over 
him, and lie always employed them in the matters for which they were most 
suitable. Ho understood both Ins own subjects and foreigners; he knew 
that Bourbon was a hero and that Snluzzo was only a traitor, He therefore 
made use of Bourbon for conquest and Saluzzo for treachery. Bourbon was 
a hero, but he was n French refugee- y o Charles placed Pescara to act as a 
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spy over him. Pescara was almost on an equality with Bourbon and was 
jealous of him. Both men however were ambitious and not very faithful, 
so Charles employed the trustworthy and useful Lannoy to watch them 
both, Ho won over from Prance La March, Sickingen, the sublimo Bour¬ 
bon, the prince of Orange, and Andrea Dona, the greatest men of Ins time, 
while Francis only took from him the obscure prince of Mclfi. Charles V 
greatly excelled his rival also in steadiness and energy. 

Francis I was capable of actions which dazzle us, but ho was only ener¬ 
getic by fits and starts, with long intervals of lethargy and languor ; while 
with Charles V there were no such intervals. Always full of energy, he 
made his preparations, he carried them out, he plotted, lie sowed dissension 
where it suited his purpose to do so, lie went to Germany, to Italy', to ,Spain; 
he controlled the great powers and subdued the lesser ones, lie fettered them 
all by his negotiations. Bayle remarks that since there were many more 
leagues formed against Francis I than against Charles V, the former must 
have been more feared than the latter; but it was the emperor’s cleverness 
which made people believe that Francis I was so formidable. Moreover 
such leagues do not always prove that the power of the person against whom 
they are formed is greatly feared. xVfter the defeat of the De Foix and the 
expulsion of the French in 1522, the whole of Italy formed a league against 
them; was it because she had meye fear of Francis I, who was routed and 
expelled, than of the emperor, who was master of the Milanese and of the 
kingdom of Naples? No, but she thought she would he more likely to be 
left in peace if she submitted quietly to the emperor, than if she made an 
effort to help the fallen king to rise, by lending him a helping hand. 

Henry VIII, it is true, more often allied himself with Charles V than 
with Francis I. He thought he had some claim to France; ho knew lie had 
none to Italy, to Germany, or to Spain. Charles V knew how to turn to his 
own advantage the power of his rival, winch lie exaggerated in order to 
injuro him. But Francis I was far superior to his rival when he was defend¬ 
ing Provenco against his attacks, and Bayle is right in saying that he 
deserved more glory for preserving his own kingdom, in spite of circum¬ 
stances, than Charles V, who failed to do this notwithstanding his great 
power and numerous intrigues, deserved for all his other conquests. Again, 
Francis was superior to Charles when he warned the latter that the people 
of Ghent were in rebellion, and allowed him to pass through France on his 
way to subdue them ; when he pardoned the rebels of La Rochelle j when lie 
behaved with such moderation after the scandalous scene in Rome; and 
when, Charles having calumniated him throughout Germany, he took no 
further vengeance than lieaping benefits on the German merchants. 

Finally, in military ability Francis I was at least the equal of Charles Y; in 
political genius he was his inferior, but lie surpassed him in honour: indeed 
his political inferiority was partly the result of a greater moral delicacy, 
which made liim more fastidious than Charles as to the means by which lie tried 
to gain liis ends. In drawing this parallel we have been looking at Francis I 
as a politician and a soldier, but the point of view is not advantageous to 
him. He will perhaps shine more brightly in the history of literature and 
of art.o 

CHARACTER AND POLICY OP HENRY II 

Henry IT, at the age of twenty-eight, displayed all the military qualities 
that had distinguished his father in his youth. lie was trained in every 
kind of physical exercise, and enjoyed the reputation of being a most accora- 

H. W. —• VOL, XI. Z 
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plislied kuiglit. “He possessed,” says Bran tome, t> “majesty and grace, and 
manners that were suavely royal. Tie loved war, and never found life so 
much to Ins liking as when he was in the midst of battle. ’. His enterprising 
character had revealed itself in the last two struggles against Charles V, in 
which he had taken part under Montmorency and D’Annebaut. Cavalli, 
the Venetian envoy, who erred on the side of leniency, said of Henry that 
his excellent qualities gave promise to France of the worthiest monarch that 
had reigned there in two centuries. Like his father he made it a point 
to become acquainted with every gentleman in his realm. Tie detested 
Charles V, and took no pains to hide his feeling. The emperor well knew 
the bellicose humour of the king towards him and exerted every effort to 
furnish it satisfaction “Henry’s father,” wrote Charles V to his ambassa¬ 
dor at Rome, “ drew the Turk towards him by the hair of his head; Henry 
will seize him by hair, hands, and feet.” 

One thing, however, was wanting in the new king: though a poet, and 
possessing like all his race a cultivated taste in literature, he lacked that 
personal charm which made of Francis I the natural head of the most cul¬ 
tured court in Europe. The men of letters in general have little to say in 
his praise, and the Calvinists, whose numbers were constantly increasing and 
whom he persecuted with relentless rigour, have least of all been inclined to 
spare him. 

COURT FAVOURITES 

Scarcely had Henry II ascended the throne when he recalled Montmo¬ 
rency, the master who had instructed him in the art of war and who had 
beguiled the tedium of a recent period of disgrace by building the superb 
mansions of Ecouon and Chantilly. Montmorency immediately became all- 
powerful, and showered upon his family the highest dignities and honours. 
Claude of Guise, his brother the cardinal De Lorraine, and his six sons, all 
destined to attain the highest eminence, were also given great prominence in 
the councils of the new reign; they literally blocked tlte approaches to the 
throne. “It seemed,” says Tnvannes, “as though the king had sworn to 
partition France among them.” Diane de Poitiers, grand sSudschale of Nor¬ 
mandy and mistress of Henry II, though many years his senior, wielded, 
under ^ie title of duchess of Valentinois, an influence far wider and more 
powerful than that exerted by the duchess d’Etampes during the preceding 
reign. By the marriage of her daughter she became allied to the family of 
Guise, with whom all her future movements were made in concert. Lastly 
Saint-Aiidi<?, a former governor of the king, was elevated to the position of 
marshal, and the pope bestowed the cardinal's liat upon two favourite prel¬ 
ates, Charles de Bourbon, brother of the duke de Vendome, and Charles de 
Lorraine, archbishop of liheims. 

D’Annebaut, to whom Henry attributed the defeat of Perpignan; the 
cardinal Do Tournon, and several gentlemen who had served ns secretaries 
of state under Francis I were banished from the courL. Out of eleven 
cardinals who sat in the council seven were sent to Rome, partly with the 
intention of propitiating the new ministry, and partly to strengthen French 
influence with the government of Rome, and to establish a French party in 
the sacred college. The duchess d’Etampes was also requested to with¬ 
draw, the king even taking from her the diamonds she had received from 
Francis I to present them to the duchess of Valentinois. 

These many changes resulted, as was inevitable, in widespread discon¬ 
tent. The new councillors were accused of rapacity, and the spirit of 
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jealous distrust in which they arrogated all the power to themselves highly 
incensed the people, while the king was reproached with the weakness which 
made him so readily yield himself over to be governed. The highest per¬ 
sonages made open trail)c of court dignities and positions; Montmorency in 
particular being accused of having furthered his own and his kinsmen’s 
interests by bribes given to the highest nobles, and by peopling the courts 
of justice with magistrates and councillors of his own creation. Venality 
and corruption everywhere prevailed, and the spirit manifested by new 
ministers in entering upon then* office was almost that of dogs rushing upon 
a quarry. 

Not one of the writings, in which speaks prejudice or passion, that has 
come down to us from that day is unquestioningly to bo believed; it is an 
unfortunate fact that many of our most entertaining historical memoirs are 
little better than chronicles of scandals, since, however incontestable may be 
the facts they contain, the manner in which these are dressed is invariably 
calculated to mislead. 

On the other hand these memoirs enable us to form an excellent idea of 
the brilliancy of the court, of the intellectual standard of its members, of the 
political ability of the councillors surrounding Henry II, of the sentiments 
of honour and obedience by which were actuated the nobility. It is seen 
that to untrammelled liberty of opinion, whether in praise or blame, was 
allied a deep-seated reverence for law, for the government, and for the king. 
Indeed many diplomatic documents, which for a long time remained un- 
jenown, are to the honour of Montmorency, Diane do Poitiers, and the 
Cruises, attesting a truth that contemporaneous writers of military memoirs 
seem scarcely to suspect — namely, that diplomacy can accomplish more 
than arms, Prom the additional circumstance that the records of the rela¬ 
tions with Venice are mainly favourable to the court, it will be seen that, 
strange though it may appear, it was the Frenchmen of tlmt day who con¬ 
tributed the most towards blackening the national character. 

Catherine de’ Mvlici, wife of Henry II, and Jeanne d’Albret, queen of 
Navarre, also played parts during this reign, small at first but increasing to 
great prominence as time went on. Catherine, whom Francis I had loved 
and protected against her enemies, gave as yet no evidence of personal 
ambition or greed for authority. She passively submitted to the rule of tlio 
duchess of Valentinois, but worked stealthily all the time to strengthen her 
own private influence — an influence which Diane herself finally came to 
second, and which paved the way to the reign upon which Catherine was 
soon to enter./ 

RELIGIOUS PERSECUTIONS AND ROYAL MARRIAGES 

The first days of his accession were employed by Henry in royal prog¬ 
resses through his domains, and in shows and spectacles. In the last of these 
he \vas himself a chief performer, and no one held the lists with a firmer lance, 
or overthrew his opponent with a more scientific thrust. Henry next pro¬ 
ceeded to the slaughter of such of his people as began to think for themselves 
on religious subjects. Gibbets were erected on the side of the road by which 
he made his entrance into the good city of Paris, and unhappy Protestants 
were suspended from them by cords round their bodies, and dropped into ft 
slow fire, which was kindled under them, till they expired. The Protestant 
princes of the league of Smalkald had been completely beaten at the great 
battle of Muhlberg within a month of Francis’ death. The elector of Saxony 
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and the luiulgraf of Hesse were taken prisoners, their military followers dig- 
pewed, and to all human appearance the cause of the Reformation on the 

continent was at an end. 

Befoie the fruits of the battle of Muhlberg could be gathered by the 
victors, news reached the confederated Protestants that a quarrel had broken 
out between the French king and the emperor, and between the emperor and 
the pope. They actually became the arbiters of those great dissensions, and 

were courted by all parties. 
Charles, in order to intimi¬ 
date his holiness, insisted 
on the return of the general 
council to Trent, where it 
had been originally sum¬ 
moned in 1544, and its re¬ 
moval from Bologna, to 
which it had been trans¬ 
ferred by Paul. This was to 
place it whore the influence 
of Protestant belief was 
greatest, and already there 
were hopes of a compromise, 
by which Germany might 
becom e an undivided power. 
England was under an 
eclipse at this time, and was 
nearly forgotten outside of 
her guardian seas. Edward 
VI was on the throne, Somer¬ 
set was protector, and both 
were too weak to do any¬ 
thing,* more than defend 
their authority against the 
cabals of the political and 
religious parties into which 
tlie nation was split. 

The career was therefore open to the rival crowns. Charles, in entering 
on tlio new contest, showed his usual sagacity, and made concessions after 
having obtained all the advantages of force. lie granted liberty of worship 
to the Protestants by an imperial rescript, marriage of their priests, and 
communion in botli kinds, till the council of Trent should come to a filial 
decision. But tins was assuming too much of the pontifical authority to be 
pleasing to the pope, lie protested against the Interim, as this act was 
called, and prosecuted bis schemes in favour of France more zealously than 
ever. Persecution and toleration therefore became the conflicting arms of 
the champions in this great struggle; and it shows us how completely tile 
political view at this time excluded the religious, that the heretics were slain 
and toi tui'ed by a man who was utterly regardless of the great question in 
dispute, while their liberties were defended by a gloomy and unrelenting 
bigot, who looked on them as the enemies of God ancl man. 

Henry, too thoughtless to take warning by the sudden change in his 
adversary’s treatment of the innovators, sought to strengthen his cause, and. 
increase the papal influence, by double severity against the new faith. The 
massacres and atrocities perpetrated under Francis at Merindol and Cabrieres 
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rusted for a long time in the memory of the people, till they were expelled by 
k till wilder excesses of fanaticism and hatred, ltebcllions, prompted by 
despair and over-taxation, broke out in several places, and an expedition into 
Italy was thwarted by the necessity of hurrying bade to punish refractory 
Bordeaux. Disregarding the protest of the local parliament, the edict of 
the king had imposed a duty on salt, which maddened tho consumers; for the 
article lay at their doors, and the commissaries were inquisitorial as well 
as unjust. Montmorency, the favourite, was in his element now* He was 
sent down to execute justice on the revolters, and spared neither sox nor age. 
A hundred of tho chief artisans of Bordeaux were ignominionsly hanged ; 
crowns of red-hot iron were placed on other suHems’ heads while they were 
broken alive on the wheel. The bells were taken down, m sign of the with¬ 
drawal of the city’s municipal powers; and a breach was made in the walls, 
in sign of its subjection to military law. Wherever the constable went, lie 
was preceded by the executioners of his vengeance; and having spread deso¬ 
lation and misery through the whole south of the kingdom, be returned to 
Pans in time to take part in the rejoicings which had been going on while 
these terrible events occurred, for the marriage of Anthony de Bourbon with 
Jeanne d’Albret. The mother of this Jeanne w as the Protestant and poetess, 
Marguerite of Navarro, the sister of Francis i; and the eldest son of this 
marriage was Henry IV. These Jilood-stainecl espousals were the connecting 
link between the follower of Bayard and the friend of Sully. It is a great 
step when we come, with only one life between, from the armed bravo of 
Marignano to the author of tho Edict of Nantes. 

At this time also another marriage was resolved on, and another royal 
bride made her appearance at the court of France. A beautiful and graceful 
child she was, whose life has been studied with more real, and fate lamented 
with more tears, than those of any other queen; for it was tho fair and 
unfortunate Mary of Scotland, transplanted now, in her sixth year, from the 
bleak land which scarcely owned its allegiance, and always refused its affec¬ 
tions— to appear fift a brief moment on the brightest and gayest throne in 
Europe, and go back to the toils and struggles, the errors and sorrows of her 
native realm. Slic was betrothed in 1548 to Francis the dauphin, who later 
ascended the tlirono as Francis II. The rejoicings on these two auspicious 
events were soon interrupted; for all tho nations were in a roused and un¬ 
settled state, and every day brought forth some new complication of parties, 
or totally unexpected turn in the progress of affairs. 

A distinction seems always to have been drawn between the doctrines of 
the Lutherans and the Calvinists. The Lutherans were considered merely 
dissidents from the papal church, but the Calvinists were thought rebels 
against royal authority. Excesses on both sides justified to superficial 
observers the opinion, which inflamed tho Catholics and reformers with 
unappeasable rage, that their joint existence was impossible. Catholicism, 
when it was triumphant, trampled on the faintest spirit of dissent; and dis¬ 
sent, when it had the opportunity, retorted with almost insane retribution. 
The release from the darkness in which all men’s minds had been avowedly 
kept was too sudden to be wisely borne. The light blinded their eyes, and 
the persecutors could point to their victims’ acts m justification of their 
own. This will account for the tragedies and nameless horrors of the next 
half century in France, in which the national character entirely changed. 
Jacques Bonhominc became a ravening savage instead of a complaining 
dnulge, and knight and cavnlicr became brutalised below the standard of 
a Chinese mandarin or maddened Hindu. 
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W r AI5 WITH CHARLES Y AND HIS SUCCESSOR 

National efforts, however they might ostensibly be only on temporal or 
political subjects, borrowed their spirit from these theological dissensions. 
Wars, sieges, marriages, all had reference to the great argument of the time; 
for it was felt on both sides that the preponderance of either of the parties in 
the religious struggle would decide the predominance of the political opinions 
which wero supposed to be involved. Protestantism and free government, if 
not the cry, was already the sentiment of all the peoples, and Catholicism and 
loyalty to the crown were the counterblasts on the other side. If Charles V, 
therefore, at any time, perceived that the pope himself relaxed in his opposi¬ 
tion. to the Calvinist reformers, lie opposed the person of his lioliuess without 
the least compunction, but with an unabated reverence for his office ; and if 
Henry II saw, in the midst of liis executions of the Protestants of his own 
kingdom, that encouragement of the Lutherans of Germany would weaken 
liis rival’s forces, he sent assistance to the confederated princes. But both 
were equally bent on maintaining their individual authority. It will there¬ 
fore not surprise us when we perceive that, in the year 1552, tho part played 
by these unprincipled potentates became reversed. Charles, the publisher of 
the Interim which secured the Protestant demands, is at open war with them 
in Germany; and Henry, the torturer of the reformers of liis own kingdom, 
is armed in their defence. Maurice of Saxony, however, saved the French 
king the trouble of crossing the llliine, for he secretly placed himself at the 
head of a hand of determined Protestants, forced the passes of the Tyrol, and 
scattered the council of Trent, which was still carrying on its labours. With¬ 
out check or pause they marched without beat of drum, and got so close to the 
house ia Innsbruck where Charles was in bed with a slight illness, that his 
imperial majesty had to fly with no more dignified apparel than liis shirt and 
stockings. 

While the confederated princes were lamenting the escape of their ox- 
pected prisoner, they were cheered with a message from tho emperor him¬ 
self offering terms of accommodation. Tho rapidity of his flight had been 
increased by the knowledge, which reached him in his retreat, that Henry, 
with a great French army, was on the borders of Germany, and ready to cross 
over to the assistance of his enemies. Better, lie thought, to yield at once 
than allow liis French rival to gain the glory of a reconciliation. The 
princes accepted tho offer, and wrote to beg Henry to discontinue his 
advance. Henry yielded to their request by discontinuing his advance ; but 
indemnified himself by turning to one side, and seized by main force the 
cities of Metz, Tool, and Verdun, spread his legions over Lorraine, and made 
an attempt on Strasburg and tho county of Alsace. In this lie was only 
repulsed by the Protestantism of the people. They feared tile most Christian 
king and had more confidence in the Catholic emperor, who, to the great 
satisfaction and at the powerful request of sixty thousand armed Lutherans, 
laid just signed liis name to the Treaty of Passau. This Treaty of Passau 
was the termination for a long time of the German strife. Equal rights 
were secured by it to Protestant and papist; equal eligibility to seats in 
the great council of Speicr, and mutual freedom of worship in the states 
of both communions, 

The war henceforth became a petty personal quarrel between the sover¬ 
eigns. Charles, having pacified the reformers, swore he would die before the 
wallh, of Metz, which the king had taken, before lie would raise the siege; and 
Henry swore he would lose his last mail before a Spaniard crossed the ditch. 
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It was a duel with the world gathered round the lists. Metz was a wretchedly 
placed town, with no regular fortifications, no bastions or towers, and was 
commanded by hills in the immediate neighbourhood, liut Francis, duke of 
Guise, throw liimsolf into the place, and made preparations for defence.** 


The Sie</e of Metz (1552 A.D.) 

On approaching the place, the 120,000 men who accompanied Charles V 
found neither food nor trees nor shelter in a province which tho stupidity of 
the men of Brandenburg had ravaged without aim or profit, as completely 
as the defenders of Metz might have done systematically in their own 
interest. Albert, their markgraf, with the improvidence of a savage, liad 
reduced himself to famine. Charles Y remained for a long time encamped 
at Saarbrucken and at Forbach, waiting for his heavy artillery. 

Guise had no intontion of letting himself be surprised by this army, 
masked as it was behind the forests, and most frequently employed himself 
in visiting the guards and sentinels. He established a “watch” of mounted 
men at St. Julicn, to give warning of the approach of the enemy. In the 
beginning of October, the imperial army came and encamped at St. Avoid, 
and on the 19th Metz was invested. Under fire of the enemy’s cannon, Guise 
continued tho defensive works. „ Frequent sorties kepi up the ardour and 
health of his garrison and exhausted the enemy by continual alarms and losseB. 
Evez-y day brought some damage to tho enemy, talcing soldiers and horses and 
spoiling tho provisions that were being brought to them. 

At the very beginning the emperor sent a trumpeter to Guise to 
announce that Hesdin had been taken from the king of Franco and that 
his brother, the duke d’Aumnle, had fallen into tho hands of tho markgraf 
of Brandenburg. But Guise did nob lieed these communications; himself 
informed of what was passing outside, lie was in constant communication 
with the king, and imparted to him every episode of the siege, Ins hopes, 
Ills checks, and the*movements of tho besieging army. II is quarters were 
near the Champagne gate, the principal object of attack, that he might be at 
all hours on the spot where action and the greatest danger were making 
ready. He had about five thousand men under liis orders in the town a few 
days before the investment, but lie was entirely without artillery. Ho sent 
a letter to the king, through the enemy’s lines, on the 29tlr of October: 
“ Having already split and cracked four of the seven pieces of artillery I 
have had fired, am decided on careful consideration to load them only with 
half charges, and to use them to terrify more by their noise than their effect, 
and to employ falconets and other small pieces, it not having depended on 
me to give warning of what I needed 111 good time, when means to assist me 
wore available.” Ho had a double cannon on the Stc. Marie platform, but 
“one of the pins of the said piece is sticking out; the other lar^e culverin 
is burst at the front end, about a foot and a half, and I have had it sawn oil 
and shall still be able to use it. I assure you, sire, that the fault was. nob 
that they were overloaded, but they are so badly cast and of such brittle 
material that they cannot bear even the smallest charge.” 

Thus reduced to make use of his artillery only for noise, lie still did not 
hesitate to announce that lie could defend himself for ten montbs. Every 
two or three days he sent despatches to Fontainebleau or lo the relieving 
army ; he indicated means of supplying him with news and of seizing con* 
voys. Ho wrote to his brother, the cardinal De Lorraine, to. the constable, 
to the marshal De Saint-Andre; he excited everyone to an interest in the 
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hoiiom- of saving liis town. The cardinal slifirod this passion with all the 
ardour of lus vehement tompemmonl. To relievo his brother, to save Molz, 
to hurry to the king at any moment to suggest an idea, proposo a surprise 
of the besiegers, ancl —noteworthy solicitude which shows the parly loader 
still hidden behind the courtier — commend to him those gentlemen whom 
his brother singled out for their gallant conduct in the sortioa, name those 
who were wounded, demand for his partisans the oilicos of those who had 
•just been killed, were the occupations of liis ovury moment. 

On the 20th of November, Charles V approached the ramparts of Metz, 
believing that in a few days they wore to fall into his hands 5 but at this 

moment liis engi¬ 
neers judged it 
necessary to change 
tho point of attack. 
Whilst they opened 
new trenches in front 
of the Tour d’Enfor, 
not a day passed 
but some troops of 
French horse went 
to alarm the enemy 
and ransack the high- 
Avays, where spoil was 
made of provisions 
and booty of prison¬ 
ers. On the 28th of 
November tho Tom* 
d’Enfer fell with a 
crash. Guiso avi'oIo 

to the king that tho 
hum oh Avna three 
Inmdrod paces in 
Avidlli, but that lit) 
did not fear tin) 
assailants, for “St. 
Homy swears by all 
tho gods he will make 
fyj them a tasty dish. 

// 1 think, nivu, they 

% Avill not bo cult! 

'/ Avhen they go out.” 

Tins Duke op Gump. J-ho Avliolo garrison 



(Fioin nn old Fioncli print) tlAVlUlod tllO aSSaillt 

with the same gaiety. 

The ensigns and standards Avere planted on the broach to defy tho enemy 
and every morning on mounting guard new colours Avcro seen to float. 
While filling the sacks of earth, the mon-at-arms removed their cuirasses 
and worked clothed in their “Avoollen liveries.” Bales of avooI avoi’O rolled 
by Avomen beside the sacks of earth in tho apaco loft empty whore tho ram¬ 
part had fallen in. One evening Guise, betAvoon tAvo of these bales, avuh 
watching the preparations for an attack, Avhen the engineer, Gamillo Marini, 
putting his head in the place Avlience Guise had just AAdllidiwii liis own, sink 
denly received a discharge from an arquebuso which scattered liis brains. 
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Only on the Ttli of December did the assault seem imminent. Guise 
burned to the breach with all his volunteers whom he encouraged “by many 
of those good words which incite to honour, to virtue, and to victory.” The 
assault was not attempted, but the besieged had no time to rejoice at this, 
for the next day they learned that Henry II was on the march to besiege 
Hesdin, instead of advancing to the relief of Metz. It is true that they 
showed no appearance of desiring to be relieved, but they began to be spar¬ 
ing of provisions; Guise had the pack-horses of the foot-soldiers killed and 
salted, in order to husband the forage for his cavalry. The Tour de Was- 
sicux fell in near the Champagne gate and left a new breach a hundred 
paces wide: this opening was closed up like the first, with sacks of earth; 
the sorties went on; sometimes two or three were made the same day, hy 
different gates. The wounded in the place were numerous. For tlieir 
benefit Guise sent for the surgeon Ambrose Pare, who had drawn the lance- 
licacl from his check when ho was wounded before Boulogne, and an Italian 
officer of the imperial army consented for a hundred crowns to introduce 
him into Metz by night with “his apothecary and his drugs.” The pri¬ 
vations and sufferings which the emperor’s army had to endure rendered 
treasons of this kind possible, especially amongst the Italians, bewildered 
as they were at finding themselves transported to the north in the middle of 
winter for the sake of a German quarrel. Whole bands of these Italians 
deserted from the camp of the besiegers and went to take service with Henry’s 
army, detachments of which were overrunning Lorraine and intercepting all 
the convoys of provisions sent from Franche-Comte to the emperor. 

The garrisons of Verdun and Toul intercepted food and reinforcements, 
which were arriving from other points for the besieging anny, carried off 
the famished soldiers who wandered from the camp, and held enclosed in 
mud and snow this confused multitude of moil of all nations. The imperial 
leaders wore not in agreement. The duke of Alva would not allow his 
veteran Spanish soldiers to be sacrificed under the eyes of the Germans, who 
refused to advance*for an assault. Charles V, exasperated at seeing such 
weak walls and crumbling ramparts resist so formidable an army, exclaimed: 
“ How, by the wounds of God, is it that they do not enter ? By the virtues 
of God, what is the meaning- of it?” He grew irascible, ill, discouraged. 
Ho was heard to exclaim: “ Ha, I renounce God; I see well that I have 
no men left; I must bid farewell to the empire, and shut myself up in some 
monastery, and, by God’s death, in three years I will become a Franciscan 1 ” 
Finally, beaten in several sorties, and embarrassed by the capture of his provi¬ 
sions, lie opened a furious cannonade without attaining' the foot of the wall, 
took to mining, in which he was not more fortunate, and withdrew shamed 
and desperate on the 26th of December, 1552, leaving his army orders to 
raise the siege after his departure and execute a retreat on Thionville and 
Treves, under cover of some cannon mounted at the chateau de Ladon- 
cliarnp. He had lost thirty thousand men during the siego. 

When, on the 2nd of January, 1553, Guise perceived the men in full 
retreat, he precipitated himself with Ins garrison into the camp, to seize the 
artillery and cut to pieces those who had lagged behind. But a heart¬ 
rending spectacle presented itself to the eyes of the French. Whichever 
way they looked, lay so many dead, and an infinity of sick were heard 
groaning in the huts. In every quarter were great cemeteries, nowly dug, 
ten Is, arms, and other abandoned furniture. Some of the sick were lying' in 
the mud, others were seated on great stones, with tlieir legs frozen lip to the 
knees in mire, so that they could not withdraw them. More than three 
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hundred were rescued from this horrible condition, but tho groator number 
were obliged to have their legs cut off. 

As if by magic, tho French forgot tlioir own sufferings, tho dangers they 
had just escaped, the martial ardour which had animated them, ancl thought 
of nothing but how to succour these unfortunate Germans, thus abandoned 
with their feet in the snow, administering all necessaries and such comforts 
as poor sick foreigners want. Guise had them taken in boats to tho duke 
of Alva at Thionville.’* 

Minor Engagements; the Abdication of Charles V 

Tho following year the emperor besieged Therouanno in Artois. The 
little garrison which held it did not capitulate till after a valiant dofeneo; he 
had the town levelled with tlic ground and it was never rebuilt. Ilesdiu 
was treated in the same fashion. ' Charles was avenging his humiliated pride 
by a savage war. In 1554 Henry II paid him ravages for ravages in llai- 
nault and Brabant; ho sacked Maricmbourg, Dinant, and, at tho other 
extremity of the Low Countries, lie attacked llonly, not far from St. Omor. 
Tho emperor tried to relievo tho place, Guise and iavunnos defied his 
cavalry; but tho French army was compelled by lack of provisions to raise 
the siege. r 

At the same time, Ilrissac, by a series of campaigns which have remained 
the model of their land, maintained himself with a small army in Piedmont, 
in spite of the duke of Alva, and seized Casalo, capital of Montl’ormt; 
Strozzi and Montluo defended Siena in Tuscany against tho Florentines and 
imperialists; the Turks menacod Naples ; finally tho baron de la Gardo, the 
French admiral in tho Levant, sacked the island of Elba and sot foot in 
Corsica. Tims the chock given at Metz was not counterbalanced ; Franco 
seemed to have recovered her youth with her now king: Charles Y grow 
weary of a struggle which ho had now sustained for five-nnd-Uiirly years. 
Frustrated alike by France and by tho princes of Gomuany, lie ceded tho 
Low Countries, Italy, and Spain to his son Philip II, and sought at the mon¬ 
astery of San Yuste Unit repose which is never to bo found by the ambitious 
great (1556). 

Charles V had not been able to deliver all Ins crowns to his soil; Austria 
and the title of emperor remained to his brother Ferdinand. Tho house of 
Austria was divided. But at tho moment in which Philip II lost Germany 
ho seemed to gain England by a second marriage with the queen of that 
country, Mary Tudor. lie had already ono son, Eon Carlos; ho reserved 
fox him all the Spanish possessions, and iL was agreed llmt tlio child who 
might be born of this new union should reign over both the Low Countries 
and England, that is to say, that London and Antworp should be under 
tho same master, the Thames and the Scholdo under the same laws, and 
that the North Sea should become an English lake. Thus both for tho present 
and the future France was seriously threatened by that domination which was 
pressing on her from three sides, which might bring upon her an English 
invasion against which she could no longer hope for aid from Gormany. At 
the beginning of 1556 Ilenry II had signed the Trueo of Vaucolloa with 
Charles Y: he broke it tho sanio year (Novombor), that lie might not loavo 
Philip II time to establish himself firmly. The holy see was llion occupied 
by a fiery old man, Paul IV, who was alarmed to sec the Spaniards beside 
and above him, at Naples and Milan. The king and tho pontiff made 
alliance. An army under command of Montmorency was sent to the Low 
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Countries; another under the duke of Guise into Italy. The object was to 
confine Philip II to Spain; Henry II was to enlarge his dominions on the 
north by neighbouring provinces which it would he easy to retain, and one 
of his sons received the promise of the crown of Naples, which Duke Francis 
of Guise, descended in the female line from the house of Anjou, counted on 
taking for himself. The plan was well thought out. The energetic Paul 
IV placed his spiritual power at the service of France and the Italian cause; 
he Lanced an excommunication against the most Catholic king. 


Battle and Defence of St. Quentin (August 10th , 1557) 

Against Montmorency, Philip II opposed the duke of Savoy, Emmanuel 
Philibert, who, despoiled of his states by Francis, rested all liis hopes on 
Spain; and against Francis of Guise, the duke of Alva, a true Spaniard, 
devoted to the church more even than to his king. Guise, received in 
triumph at Rome by Paul IV, penetrated into the Abruzzi, but failed 
near Oivilella before the scientific tactics of his adversary. Emmanuel 
Philibert, after a feigned attack on Champagne, suddenly turned on »Sk 
Quentin where ho was joined by seven thousand English. This was a place 
without walls, without munitions, without provisions. Admiral Coligny 
threw himself into it with seven hundred men; Montmorency approached 
witli supplies; but came so near to the enemy with an army very inferior in 
numbers and took so few precautions to preserve for himself freedom of 
movement, that he was obliged to fight without securing his rear. Emmanuel 
Philibert turned his flank, attacked him in front and rear, and completely 
defeatod him. A Bourbon, the duke d’Enghien, and a viscount of Tnr- 
ronno were slain; another Bourbon, the duke de Montpensier, and the 
constable Do Montmorency, the marshal De Saint-Andre, the duke de 
Longueville were taken with four thousand men, the artillery, and the bag¬ 
gage. There were more than ten thousand killed or wounded. 

“ Is my son at £aris ? ” cried Charles V on learning in the depths of 
his retreat of San Yuste of this great disaster to France. Philip II was not 
at Paris and did not got there. Cold and methodical of temperament, 
and obstinate but without dash, lie had not thought it prudent to follow up 
his victory. Before taking another step lie wished to have St. Quentin, and 
St. Quentin did not allow itself to be taken for seventeen days. Coligny, 
knowing that tho salvation of Franco was in question, had made heroic efforts 
to prolong the defence. There had been lime to collect forces and Philip II, 
after having taken Ham and Le Catelet, re-entered the Low Countries with 
the slender results of a victory which had promised to bo as disastrous to 
France as Poitiers or Agincourt. 

The Retaking of Calais (1558 A.D.) 

Henry II had recalled the duke of Guise in all haste from Italy. Tho 
conqueror of Metz left the duke of Alva to impose, one knee on the ground, 
tho Spanish will on the pope, and came to receive the title of lieutenant of 
the kingdom with unlimited power. All the nobility flocked round him; 
Guise responded to tho universal expectation. Whilst a movement of the 
troops was attracting the attention of the enemy on the side of Luxemburg, 
the duke hastened to Calais which he immediately invested on the 1st of 
January, 1558. The English, reckoning on the fortifications of the place 
and on tho marshes which envelop it, had left in it but nine hundred men 
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Two forts cover the town : that of Nieullay on Dio land side and that of 
Rysbank on the side of the sea. Guise attacked the first with fury and carried 
it on the 3rd of January. The fort of Rysbank fell into his power Die same 
day. Oil the Gth Die castle was attacked ; on the 8lh the garrison capitu¬ 
lated. The last and shameful memorial of the Hundred Years’ War was 
thus effaced ; the English no longer possessed an inch of territory in Trance. 
In an attempt to compensate themselves by nn attack on Brest they were 
unsuccessful, for the troops landed at Le Conquot were driven back into the 
sea by the peasants of lower Brittany. This was Iho death-blow of Queen 
Mary. “If they open my heart,” sho said when sho was dying, “ thoy will 
read upon it the name of Calais.” The samo blow ended the Anglo-Spanish 
alliance. Elizabeth, who succeeded her sister Mary on the English throne, 
made Protestantism triumphant in iho island and booamo the irreconcilable 
enemy of the Icing of Spain. 


The Treaty of Cdteau- Cumbvcsis (1559 AM.) 

Indeed Philip II, that sombre and fanatical spirit, desired to attain the 
dominion of Europe by another road than Ilia father’s. Half of Germany 
and the Scandinavian states had separated themselves from ltomo, and the 
Reformation, stifled in Italy and Spain, was fermenting in Franco, spreading 
in the Netherlands, triumphing in Scotland ami England. Philip II con¬ 
ceived the design of crushing Protestantism. Ho wished to make himself 
the armed leader of Catholicism throughout Europe, Die secular arm of the 
holy see, the executor of the sentences of tho church. Ilis faith and his am¬ 
bition were in agreement ; for ho doubtless calculated that if he stilled heresy 
it would not be to tho profit of orthodox Christianity alone, but to that of 
his own power, and that tho unity of religion would bring about the unity 
of the empire. In this idea a war with France for a few towns on the fron¬ 
tiers seemed at Iho moment impolitic and ho dosirod to treat with its king in 
order to win him to his own plan. Before tho peaco^was concluded some 
further encounters took place \ Guise seized Thionvillc and Thermo, captured 
Dunkirk, Berguos, and Niouwporl, but suffered a defeat by allowing himself 
to be caught at Gravelines between the count of Kginonl who attacked him 
in front, and an English fleet whoso cannon belaboured his flunks. On tho 
3rd of April, 1559, peace was at last signed. 

By this treaty France kept the Three Bishoprics (Metz, Toni, and Verdun 
with their territory). She had already ro-onlcrod into possession of Bou¬ 
logne; she also retained Calais, engaging to pay a sum of 500,000 crowns to 
the English if she had not restored that city at the end of eight years — 
which sho took good care not to do. The two kings of Franco and Spain 
mutually restored each oilier their conquests on D>o frontiers of tho Low 
Countries and in Italy, with tho exception of Piedmont whore Henry re¬ 
tained several towns 1 until the claims of Louise of Savoy, grandmother of 
the king of France, should he settled. The acquisitions of Franco wore valu¬ 
able and protected her against England and Germany. Nevertheless, one of 
the negotiators, Montmorency, lias been accused of having sacrificed his 
country’s interests to the desire of recovering his own liberty more quickly ; 
I ranee ceded the county of Gharolais, and 189 towns or castles, which sho 

i Tho treaty of 1502 with Savoy thirdly loft Frauen only T'incrolo, I’eronn, ami Ravkllfino, 
wuch were restored by IIenxy III m 1674. Tho niarquisato of Sahizzo winch h’mriri-i 1 Imd 
snatched from the family of that name was usurped by Savoy In 1088 mul In 1001 oxoltaiiKCri for 
Erosso. 
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was occupying in the Low Countries or in Italy, in return for St. Quentin, 
Ham, Le Ontelet and a few unimportant places which the Spaniards surren¬ 
dered to her. “ Sire,” Guise and Brissac said bitterly, “ you give in one day 
what would not be taken from you in thirty years of reverses.” Some 
towns in Italy wore neither necessary nor desirable for the French, for they 
would have served them as a perpetual temptation to return across the 
Alps. But they were abandoning French territories which should have 
been preserved at all costs, especially as the Spaniards did not restore Jeanne 
d’Albret the portion of her kingdom of Navarre which they had held for half 
a century. 

Thus the great game of international politics that for half a century had 
been played on the boards of Europe was brought to apparent termination, — 
and France had lost. Since the time of Charles VIII, France, as represented 
by its king, had longed for foreign conquests. We have seen Francis I in a 
life-long struggle with Charles V, striving vainly to give imperial influence 
to his kingly office. Henry II has kept up the game, with Philip II for his 
conn tor-player. But now, after all these struggles, all this loss of property 
and life, the bounds of Franco still remain almost the same as they were 
when Francis I came to the throne in 1515. The glamour of the deeds of 
Francis I may have given a certain added eclat to the French name; but the 
actual extra-territorial influence France has shrunk rather than extended 
since the timo when Charles VIII marched practically unopposed to the 
confines of Italy (1494). 

On the other hand, the duchy of Bourbon lias reverted to the crown, and 
the recovery of Calais is an event of real significance. With the expulsion 
of the English troops from this last coign of vantage, the work begun by 
Joan of Arc a century before is finished. If tlic imperial hopes of the French 
kings have been doomed to disappointment, at least Franco is now mistress 
of her own territory; hers is a compact and unified kingdom, if not an empire 
in the modern sense of the word. 

THE LAST DAYS OF HENRY II 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the French king regarded the 
imperial contest as really over. Doubtless Henry II, while momentarily 
turning his attention to the interior of his kingdom, dreamed of a future 
day when he should return to the imperial struggle. But if so, the dream 
was not to bo realised. The end of his life was at hand. The same year 
that witnessed the signing of the treaty of Cateau-Cambresis was to see 
Henry II pass finally from the scene; indeed there is nothing more to record 
of him except the manner of his death. This came about in a way char¬ 
acteristic of the times, but impossible in any other age; it was the accidental 
outgrowth of the festivities that marked in a sense the culminating features 
of the treaty. 

It had been arranged that a double marriage of international significance 
should be effected. Henry’s daughter was to marry the king of Spain; his 
sister to marry the duke of Savoy. Thus the great imperial drama was to 
close in the conventional way amidst the peal of wedding bells. The weddings 
took place; but the fates mocked at such an ending, and insisted that what 
had commenced as a tragedy should remain a tragedy to the end.® In scan¬ 
dalous contrast to the feverish agitation — an exaltation mingled with dread 
— that pervaded all France, the court had given itself over to pleasures 
and festivities: nothing but balls, masquerades, jousts, and banquets on the 
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occasion of the double marriage of the princosses of Franco. But the joyous 
sounds were soon to be changed to tho silence of death. On the 20th of 
June, 1559, Madame Elizabeth of France, daughter of tho king, was married 
at Notre Dame to the duke of Alva, proxy of the king of Spain. On the 
27th the contract of the duko of Savoy and Madsurio Marguerite, tho king’s 
sister, was signed. Splendid lists were marked out, at the end of the rue St. 
Antoine, facing the royal palaco des Tournellcs, and almost at tho foot of the 
Bastille where the deposed magistrates were imprisoned. During three da}'s 
the princes and lords tilted there in presence of tho ladies. On tho 29th of 
Juno the champions (challengers) of the tournament wero the dukes of Guise 
and Nemours, the son of the dulco of Ferrara and Urn king in person, wear¬ 
ing tho colours of his sexagenarian lady, the while and black of widows, 
which Diana had never left off. When the passages at anna waa finished tho 
king who had ridden in several races as “swift and export rider” wished to 
break another lance before retiring, and in spite of the oil treaties of the queen 
he ordered that the count de Montgomery should ho his opponent. 

Montgomery in vain tried to be excused. The two joustnrs rushed 
violently against each other and broke thoir lancus with doxtority. Bub 
Montgomery, forgetting to throw away Instantly the fragment remaining in 
his hand as tho rule was, involuntarily struck the helmet of tho king, pene¬ 
trating the bars of Ids visor, and thrusting’'a splintor of wood into his eye. 
The king fell on tho nock of his horse, which carried him to tho end of the 
enclosure; here his equerries received him in their arms, and carried him to 
Touriielles amidst tho greatest confusion and indescribable dismay. All the 
aids of science were ineffectual; the wood had ponotrutod into the 1 train, 
Vainly the renowned Vesale hastened from Brussels on the conmmiul of 
Philip H j I-Icnry II languished eleven days, and expired on the 10th of July 
after having the marriage of his sistor Marguerite with the duko of Savoy 
celebratod in his chamber the clay before his death, lie was si few months 
over forty years of age. All Protestant Europe lmilod the arm of tho 
Almighty in this thunderbolt which had struck down tfio persecuting king 
in tho midst of his “impious” festivities. 

The reformers were not mistakon. The raco of Valois was doomed. 
■Restored in the fifteenth century by tho greatest marvel in French history, 
it had disregarded the will of God as indicated by Joan of Arc. In tho 
sixteenth century it outraged humanity and hampered the natural develop¬ 
ment of France. Its. clays wero numbered. Now replacing tho fanaticism 
of Henry II by a policy devoid of principle or sincerity, it was to strivo at 
random during thirty years against tho tempests of tho religious wars, to 
disappear finally in a sea of blood.* 




The lance-llnnst with which Montgomeiy struck down Henry II in 
the tournament of June 20th, 16i»0, was to clmngo the aspect of France. 

The loign so rudely lnlftiruptcd m tlio midst of festivities had not 
always licen happy or biillinnt, but It had maintained an appcaianca 
of grandeur. The reigns of which it led the sorrowful soiles, could not 
Ini tig it the same honour or the same piofit It was no longer the ques¬ 
tion as to who should havo the first place in Europe, the house of Frnuc& 
or that of Austria; but who in Fiance would gain by the unchained ic- 
liglons passions — the Guises or the Bourbons In fiitiue it js no longer 
a question of fighting the Spanish or the Euglisli; when they are men¬ 
tioned, it wilfebo to open tlio French frontiois to them ancl havo them 
take part in tlio country's struggles.—3 >b IiACOMnc> 

Voltaire — struck with the violent contrast between the misery and 
brilliancy of this century, the sadden rise of the arts, the refinement and 
chivalry of the court which glittered even in the midst of crimes—cries 
out: “It is a robe of sillc and gold stained with blood.’’ The gold and silk 
have been shown; now appear the blood and ruin. 

Henry II left to Catherine do’ Medici four youug sons. Sickly from 
birth, and already weakened by excess, three of them rapidly succeeded to the 
throne, having themselves no heirs; and thus for a quarter of a century 
the weight of absolute power, so difficult to carry, falls into the hands of 
children or young men without experience. Grandchildren of one of the 
most brilliant of monarchs, and with the blood of the Medici in their veins, 
they were able to show happy qualities of spirit and great defects. They 
were eloquent speakers, occasionally poets, and always friends of literature 
and art, but with vices that endangered the state; and the crimes which 
resulted from their characters, at once violent and perfidious, overshadowed 
their gifts of mind. The oldest, Francis II, was not able to show the sad 
effects of these contradictions in his nature; he reigned less than a year and 
a half. 0 His successor, Charles IX, a child of ten on his accession, reigned 
fourteen years, but never ruled, being dominated by the baleful influence of 
his mother. To Charles succeeded liis weak and perfidious brother Henry HI, 
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wLtli wliose troubled and ineffectual reign the house of Valois oiuno to an end. 
Sncli are the reigning’ monarchs of our presonl epoch. hut tho real ruler of 
France during this dark period of thirty years is tho moth or of the Icings, 
the scheming, pitiless Catherine do’ Mcdioi. It is her story that wo tell aa 
■wo follow the fortunes of her weakly offspring, tho first of whom now claims 
attention.« 

FKANC1S II (15&SM500 A.D.) 

The law declared tho king a major 11 1 Lhirtoon years of ago; at sixteen 
Franois II was still weak of will and under tho tuLolago of othorn. With a 
prince feeble both in mind and body at the head of tho stulo, it was natural 
that the queen-mother should ho called upon to lako tin active part in public 
affairs. Tho widow of Ifcnry II had not as yet made her influence strongly fell; 
with all lior superstition she was known to possess intelligence and n refined 
taste in art and in matters pertaining to her personal pleasures, but in moral 
sense she was notably deficient. Always kept by her husband in ignorance 
of public affairs, she had hitherto rovoaled no higher qualities than a rare 
constancy under affront and a marvellous ability to carry on intrigues. Now 
passing as she did without transition from court circles into state [actions, 
and from minor intrigues into war, sho was taken at a disadvantage and did 
not at once show herself equal to the requirements of her new role; without 
convictions of any kind as without scruples, sho was not led to adopt tho 
firm and open policy that would best have sorved tho state, but curried all 
the artifices of the boudoir into the conduct of public affairs. I lor method 
of government consisted in ruling men by tlicir passions, a method which 
augments corruption by doubling the strength of tho parties it places in oppo¬ 
sition to each other. The many outrages which had been inflicted upon her 
by the triumphant Diano do Poitiers had offticod in her mind nil distinction 
between good and evil, and there was left hor but a single worthy sontimont, 
her affection for her children. All her efforts wore directed toward keeping 
the power in tho hands of her sons, and to fulfil this oqd sho unhesitatingly 
made use of every means, from love intrigues to assassination. A policy so 
perverse must inevitably bring its own punishment, and the blood-stained 
crown of the Valois, falling from tho hands of this unscrupulous Italian 
woman, came near to being irretrievably shattered. 

The young Mary Stuart, wife of Francis II, superseded Oatherino do’ 
Medici in power for a brief period. Henry II lmd wadded his sou to this 
daughter of James V and Mario do Lorraino in order to make sure of tho 
aid of Scotland in any future quarrel with England. Beautiful, gmoious, 
intelligent, and witty, Mary had not yet committed thoso faults which were 
to he expiated by a long term of suffering, that ended only in death. At the 
brilliant court of Franco, surrounded by tho poets, scientists, and artists that 
attended her every step, Mary threw lierself unrestrainedly into tho pleasure 
of exerting those raro charms of mind and person which have silenced all 
adverse criticism on the lips of modorn historians. The inlluonoo exorcised 
by the young queen on all around hor, tho empire she had gained over tho 
mind of the king, might have operatod powerfully for tho wolfaro of the stalo 
had she been surrounded by disinterested advisers; ns it was sho gave horsol i 
up completely to pleasure and left tho management of affairs in tho hands of 
her uncles, the cardinal Do Jmrraine, and Duke Francis of Guiso. 

The house of Guise, a younger branch of tiro ducal houso of Lorraine, had, 
although but newly established in France, rapidly risen to power. Chuulo, 
chief of tho house, had obtained in reeomponso for his services tho governor- 
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ship of the province of Champagne and the elevation of his property of 
Cruise into a duchy, his brother John being made a cardinal. Two of his 
sons were destined to play a prominent part in the affairs of France: the 
cider, Francis, had bravely defended Metz and reconquered Calais; while 
another, Charles, had succeeded his uncle John as cardinal and possessed as 
many as twelve ecclesiastical sees, among which were three archbishoprics. 
The young king left to the first-named, Francis, all matters pertaining to “the 
Militia,’* while Charles was given jurisdiction in civil affairs. Thus the entire 
administration of the state was practically given into the hands of these two 
brothers, the “general superintendence” over the government which Catherine 
de’ Medici was supposed to retain being only a lugh-sounding, empty title. 

There were other candidates that aspired to power, some by reason of 
their birth and others from pure ambition — the Bourbons, for example, and 
the Montmorencys. The house of Bourbon had for chiefs at that time 
Anthony who married Jeanne cl’Albret, heiress of the kingdom of Navarre, 
and his two brothers, Charles, Cardinal de Bourbon, and Louis, prince of 
Conde. These three were the nearest kindred to the Valois, and Anthony, 
in case of minority, could have laid claim to tlio regency; hut since the 
treason committed by the constable, tho Bourbons had been somewhat in 
disgrace, and for the time being were making no demands. 

The aged and inflexible constable, De Montmorency, the chief who had 
met defeat at St. Quentin, showed himself less disinterested; but the king, 
pretexting his advanced years, gradually relieved him of tho burden of 
affairs. Thus the two Guises remained undisputed masters of the power, 
the king, and the court, until a new enemy rose up to challenge their suprem¬ 
acy. It was forty years since Luther liad begun to preach against the 
established church, and Europe was now divided into two communions.« 

Religious Parties 

In France the regions parties were political factors at the same time. 
Tho Huguenots, as they came to be called, were largely recruited from 
among the nobility which was hostile to the Guise party. This must be kept 
in mind as wo enter upon the long story of crime and civil war which marks 
the religious settlement in France. It was particularly unfortunate that 
this great question of religious differences came at a time when a line of weak 
kings left authority the prize of faction or in the control of women.« 

A conspiracy against royalty became the first act of Protestantism in 
France; and thus hundreds of loyal subjects and rational minds were alien¬ 
ated from it, and tlieir dislike was strengthened by prejudice. The court, 
with some reason, henceforth declared against it an eternal war. Many 
of the noblesse had already joined the party of Coligny and of Court6, though 
the king’ of Navarre and the constable hesitated and held back. La Roche¬ 
foucauld, Jarnac, and the vidame de Chartres declared for them. An 
atrocious impertinence on the part of the cardinal De Lorraine, opportunely 
occurring, swelled this band of foes to the Guises. Tormented by demands, 
some for debts due and some for places promised, the nil-powerful prelate in 
a fit of spleen published a proclamation by sound of trumpet, ordering all 
petitioners, of whatever rank, to quit Fontainebleau, where the court then 
was, without delay, and this under pain of being hanged. The cardinal, 
perhaps, meant to be facetious; for the court instantly became a desert. 
The host of noble suitors, proud though mendicant, could not forgive the 
threat, and many joined the discontented. 

II. w. — yoi» XI. % a 
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The party had numerous meetings in iho chateau of Vendome, and in 
other places. La Renaudie, a gentleman of Pcrigord, and an agent of 
Coligny, was employed by him to be the ostensible leader. A mooting was 
secretly convened at Nantes, where tho Protestants and enemies of Guise 
united to the number o[ six hundred, and look counsel together. It was 
agreed to attack Blois, where tho king then was, obtain possession of his per¬ 
son, and get rid of the odious Guises. Amongst such a host of conspirators 
secrecy was almost impossible : tho duke received warning of the plot, and 
removed the court to the castle of Amboisc. The cardinal De Lorraine was 
terrified 5 ho proposed to summon tho ban and arriere-ban , and gather an 
army against the rebels. All the anxiety of Guise, on the contrary, was that 
his enemies should show themselves; and for that purposo ho affected confi¬ 
dence. Coligny and Condo both repaired to Amboisc, whore Guise roceived 
them without betraying the least mark of suspicion, and he appointed them 
to different posts of defence about the castle; each, however, watchod by his 
own trusty partisans. The rising had been appointed for the 16th of March; 
it took place on the JLfilli, the baron do OaHlolmiu seizing tho castle of Noizc, 
not far from Amboise. La Ronaudio was inarching to join him: they hoped 
to surprise the court; when on a sudden tho royal troops sent by Guiso made 
their appearance, attacked La liemiudio, slew him, and besieged Noizo. 

An amnesty was now published in the, hope of allaying tho insurrection ; 
but, as if in contempt of it, the chfcteau of Amboise was attacked on that 
very night. All the vigilance and valour of Guiso wore required to repel tho 
rebels. By secret information lie had time to prepare fur them, and they 
were routed. Tho amnesty was revoked, and no mercy was shown to the 
captives. Twelve hundred of them wore hanged, or otherwise despatched; 
even Castelnau, who had surrendered on the faith of tho duke do Nemours, 
was executed in the presence of tho court. In the confessions forced from 
many by the torture, none of the real chiefs of tho conspiracy was mentioned 
except the prince of Condo. History is oven in doubt to decide if those 
chiefs were concerned in the attack: the l'rotestant^pai'ty will not admit 
that they by this rash and unwarrantable act produced the civil war. Condo 
was brought to trial in presence of tho court; ho disdained to dofond him¬ 
self but as a knight. “ Let my accuser appear,” said he, regarding Guise, “and 
I will prove upon him, in single combat, that ho is tho traitor, not I, and that 
ho is the true enemy of tho king and of the monarchy.” Guise roso to roply 
to this challenge ; “ I can no longer suffer these dark suspicions to weigh 
upon so valiant a prince ; I myself will bo his second in the combat against 
whoever accuses him.” Most of those present were as perplexed as no doubt 
the reader is, to comprehend this conduct in iho duko of Guise. Some culled 
it ohivalric generosity, others the perfection of guile. 

In the trouble excited by the conspiracy, tho young king, for the first 
time, manifested an opinion of his own. lie was shocked at finding himself 
the object of hatred, and he began to mistrust tho Guises. The quoon-inothor, 
Catherine, after the example of her son, also took courage ; and the chan¬ 
cellor Olivier, us well as Vioilleville and other courtiers, joined her party. 
Hence arose the first amnesty—a concession on the part of tho Guises which 
was recompensed by the duke’s appointment ua lieutenant-gonoral of the 
kingdom. Iho executions which followed, especially that of Custoliuvu, 
which the court witnessed, shocked the princesses (iho cardinal Ho Lorraine 
hoped that the sight of heretic blood would have had an opposite offeot), and 
they, with the young queen Mary, flung themselves into the scale of mercy. 
Guise was unable to resist this influence ; ho saw that the prince of Condo 
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must in consequence be released} and lie sought to Like to himself full 
credit for a generosity that was forced upon him. Here then Catherine de’ 
Medici, for the first time, appears as the leader of a party. 

The continued mistrust and independence of the Guises shown on the part 
of the queen-motlier and the young king produced au assembly of notables, 
summoned soon afterwards at Fontainebleau to take Lhe affairs of the king¬ 
dom into consideration, In it the Protestant leaders, even prelates, spoke 
openly the apology for reformation; and Coligny demanded tolerance for 
the sectarians, relying upon the neutrality of the court. Guise could no 
longer command his temper, as he did at Amboise: mutual recrimination 
and menaces were heard in the assembly of peace. Both parlies struggled 
in their discourses to convince the monarch of the justice and eiqiedicncy of 
their counsels ; but the weakness and indecision of the court were at the same 
time seen by both ; and an appeal of equal earnestness was made by them to 
the people. The Protestants continually cried out for the states-general and 
a national council. And now the cardinal De Lorraine forgot his nature so 
far ns to join in the cry, and make the same demand. The independent 
attitude of the queen rather forced the Guises to strengthen themselves by 
popularity. 

Such appear the true reasons why the states-general were summoned to 
meet at Orleans, in October, 15G0. 4 Historians in general perceive in them 
merely a snare to catch the Protestant chiefs. They served that purpose 
indeed, but they had been already summoned ere Conde, just released, could 
have recommenced his intrigues. The arrogance and boldness of the Prot¬ 
estants, and of Coligny, in the assembly of notables at Fontainebleau, were 
revolting to Catherine and Francis. Between August, when that assembly 
was held, and October, the period for the assembling of the states, the Guises 
had completely won the court to themselves, and regained their influence. 
The prince of Conde attempted during' that interval to seize Lyons, and con¬ 
vert it into a stronghold of rebellion. He failed, however ; and his traitor¬ 
ous enterprise became thoroughly known at court. Notwithstanding this, 
the brothers of Bourbon, the king of Navarro and the prince, were induced 
to join the assembly of the states. Though full of mistrust, they still ven¬ 
tured on the secret favour or neutrality of Catherine, who joined in entic¬ 
ing them to come. They were ill received by the king. Catherine was 
troubled, and shod tears on beholding them, knowing them to be victims 
betrayed by their confidence in her. The king’s mind had been filled with 
the bitterest calumnies against them: he accused Condo of having attempted 
his life, and ended by committing that prince to prison. The king of Na¬ 
varre instantly complained, and expostulated with the queen-mother ; but 
she could not now retract the consent she had given, or unbend the mind of 
the young monarch. Conde was tried by a commission, and refusing to 
answer, was condemned to death. The day was appointed for the execu¬ 
tion, and Catherine de’ Medici betrayed to all who approached the agony and 
misgivings of her mind. 

Death of Francis II 

Historians will maintain that this sensibility on the part of Catherine was 
affected ; but it would seem that slie was now sincere in wishing to save the 
life of Conde, and fortune placed this in her power. The young king was 
stricken with sudden illness, arising, it is supposed, from formation of an 
abscess in his head. The supreme authority rested with the queen-mother. 
The Guises urged her to execute the sentence upon Conde ; but she hesitated, 
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and resolved to save him. She determined, however, to turn her mercy 
to advantage ; summoning the king of Navarro, she offered to spare the life 
of his brother, provided he signed ail agreement renouncing all claims to the 
regency in case of the young king’s doath. Navarro signed ; and Francis II 
expired on the 5th of December, 1500.^ 

Franco would quickly have forgotten this unfortunate young man but for 
two ineffaceable memories which were connected with his reign—that of the 
rise to power of the Guises, together with the beginning of the terrible reli¬ 
gious wars, and the far pleasanter one of the presence on the throne of the 
fovely Mary Stuart. Obliged, after the death of her husband, to leave the land 
of her adoption and return to her native Scotland, she wept long on sailing 
away from the shores that had witnessed “ evil luck dopurl from her and 
good fortune take her by the hand.” Leaning on the rail in the stern of the 
ship that was bearing her westward, sho kopt her brimming eyes fixed on 
the receding coast-line of the country she was leaving, and “remained in this 
attitude full five hours,” says Brantomu, 6 “ repeating unceasingly, 4 Adieu, 
France I Adieu, Franco l ’ ” When night came she eausod rugs to be spread 
in the same place and laid herself down there to sleep, refusing all food. At 
daybreak sho could still perceive a point of land on the horizon, and at the 
sight she cried out, “ Adieu, dear France, I shall never see you again! ” She 
was to find a crown, it is true, in the country towards which sho was journey¬ 
ing, but there awaited her chains as well, an eighteen-year period of captivity, 
and instead of ascending a llirono she mounted the steps of the scaffold.c 

THE ACCESSION OF OHAItLES IX (1CG0-157'1 A.D.) 

Charles IX, a boy ton years of age, succeeded his brother Francis. 
Catherine do* Medici, according to her promise, liberated the prince of Condo ; 
and as the king of Navarre, according to his promise, supported the queen’s 
pretensions, she took upon her tlio oilico of rogont.<* 

The dangerous experiment of a meeting of the .‘Matos-general was now 
unavoidable, and all parties paused to soo what tho result would he. The 
result was not so considerable as either side expected. Tho universal voico 
was for reform in the management of tho state and diminution of taxation. 
Reform also in tho church was strongly advocated; but the priests voted that 
it could only be procured by strengthening tho laws against tho Proiostants ; 
tho third estate voted that the object was to bo gained by freedom of con¬ 
science; anil the nobles were almost equally ilividod in their votes. All, 
however, agreed in re-establishing the Pragmatic, and diminishing tho con¬ 
tributions to the pope. After a session of six weeks tho states-gonoral was 
prorogued, and factions breathed again. Guise reconciled himself to his 
enemies, the constable and the marshal Saint-Andre; and tho throo put them¬ 
selves under the protection of Philip of Spain in dofonco of the Gutholio 
church. This gave them the name of the “ triumvirate.” Condo and 
Coligny, on the other hand, strengthened their relations with tho Hugue¬ 
nots. They looked m all quarters for assistance, and tho Protestant pros¬ 
pects wore not so desperato abroad as to disoourago their hopes at homo. 
In Germany, indeed, tho Huguenots were at that moment triumphant. Not 
more than one tenth of tire people had retained their allegiance to the pope. 

Catherine, the cjucen-niothor, pretending an impartiality she did not feel, 
condescended to listen to a controversy carried on in her presence botween 
the doctors of the contending faiths. She was struck with tho ability of the 
Huguenot champions, whom she had considered hitherto as mere fanatical 
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enthusiasts, and the admiration of such an enemy is more dangerous than her 
contempt. From this time she brooded over plans for the extermination of a 
sect who could argue so well and fight so bravely, and in the meantime gave 
them some delusive privileges, which irritated their opponents and dissatisfied 
them. They were permitted to worship outside the walls of a town, but they 
must go to tire meeting unarmed, and disperse when ordered to do so. 

It chanced that Francis de Guise was travelling with a stout escort near 
the little town of Vassy, in Champagne, on a Sunday in the March of 1502. 
The Protestants were worshipping in and around a barn beside the road, and the 
gallant escort drew sword upon the 
unhappy congregation, slew sixty of 
them on the spot, and wounded almost 
all the rest. Guise, who had been 
struck by a stone upon the cheek, 
rode on and took no notice of the out¬ 
rage committed by his guard./ 

CIVIL WAR <1602-1660 A.D ) 

This was the signal for a war 
which, interrupted seven times by 
precarious treaties and as many times 
renewed, covered the land of Franco 
during a period of thirty-two years 
with blood and ruins. At the news of 
the massacre of Vassy the Huguenots 
everywhere lookup arms; the duke of 
Guise seized the king’s person in Ids 
castle of Fontainebleau and carried 
him, with his mother, to Paris where 
there were but few Protestants. 

“As regards the efficient and as¬ 
sured force of the reformers,” says 
Michel de Castelnau,*/ “it consisted 
of three hundred noblemen and as 
many soldiers accustomed to arms; 
besides four hundred volunteers, stu¬ 
dents and citizens, utterly without experience. What was this body, in 
face of the infinite number of the people, but a fly measuring forces with an 
elephant ? ” Outside of Paris, however, the Protestants thought they could 
count upon a tenth of the population, and the greater part of the provincial 
nobility was on their side. 

They proclaimed Conde 1 defender of the king and protector of the realm; 
and at the end of a few weeks they had gained possession of two hundred 
towns, among which were Rouen, Lyons, Tours, Montpellier, Poitiers, Gren¬ 
oble, Orleans, and Iilois. The Guises had not expected such prompt action 
on the part of their antagonists. Though ill-prepared for war, they had the 
king in their hands, and strong in this advantage they declared the Calvinists 
guilty of rebellion and Conde of the crime of lcse-majeste; whereupon Philip 
II, the champion of Catholicism over all Europe, sent them a corps formed 
of members of those old Spanish bands that were as noted for their cold- 

[i Louis I of Bourbon, first prince of CoiulS (1630-1660), brother of Anthony, King of 
Navarre, and great-grandfather of tho “ Great Conrt6.”] 
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blooded ferocity as for their valour. Conde on his side appealed for aid to the 
Protestant Elizabeth, who sent him an equal number of troops for the defence 
of Rouen, on condition that lie would deliver over to her Le Havre as a pledge 
for the sums she had advanced. Thus was committed by the chiefs of both 
parties the criminal error of invoking foreign intervention in their affairs. 

It was at the north, where the leaders had taken up their position and 
where the fighting was consequently thickest, that the fortunos of the war 
were finally decided. The duke of Guise, at the head oL' the Catholic army 
that Anthony do Bourbon had recently rejoined, marched directly upon Rouen, 
which, though scarcely tenable by reason of its position in the midst of com¬ 
manding heights, offered a brave resistance. Anthony do Bourbon, king of 
Navarre, received during this conflict a wound of which he diod. Montaigne ^ 
relates that during the siege a Protestant gentleman was apprelionded who 
had been charged with the mission of assassinating’ tho duke. The latter 
pardoned and set him free. “ I will show you,” ho said, “ how much more 
merciful is my religion than that which you profess. Your faith inspired 
you with the project of slaying me without hearing mo in my own defence, 
and without having received from me tho least causo for offence ; mine com¬ 
mands me to pardon yon, convinced though I am that you were preparing to 
kill me without reason.” These wore noble words, such us are sometimes 
spoken by ambitious individuals who aspire to every earthly glory, but are 
rarely borne out in their lives. The duke lmd not behaved with such mag¬ 
nanimity at Vfissy and at Amboise, where he made reply to one of his victims, 
“ My trade is not to make speeches but to cut off heads; ” nor did ho show 
greater clemency at Rouen when that city was at last obliged to surrondor. 
“Tins great city,” says Caalelnau,(7 “full of riches of all sorts, was pillaged, 
without regard to the religion of either side, in the space of a week, not¬ 
withstanding that tho very next day after the capture the orior had an¬ 
nounced that every company or standard-bearor, of whatovor nationality, 
must at once leave the city on pain of* death.” When all the pillaging was 
at an end judicial proceedings were begun. r- 

Conde, in the hope of repairing the loss of Rouen, and reinforced by seven 
thousand men whom he had received from Germany, set out for Paris, the 
outskirts of which it was his purpose to attack. lie turned first in the direc¬ 
tion of Lo Havre with the intention of joining the English troops thoro, but 
was forced by the duke of Guise to come to a stand at Dreux, on tho 19th of 
December. There were arrayed against each other at this placo fifteen or 
sixteen thousand men on either side. For some time the two armies wore 
directly facing each other — “each man,” says La None,? “thinking in his 
heart that tho soldiers lie saw coming towards him were neither Spanish nor 
Italian but French, that is to say, the bravest among the brave, and that in 
their ranks wore doubtless many of his own comrades, relatives, or friends, 
whom in less than an hour he must seek to kill. Those reflections lont addi¬ 
tional horror to the situation without diminishing tho courage of a soldier.” 
Conde penetrated to the centre of the Catholic ranks, wounding and taking 
captive the constable ; but the Swiss restored the balance of forcos, and 
Guise was made victor by a successful flank movement which took the prince 
of Conde prisoners 

lhe admiral Coligny made good his retreat, however, with tlie Gormans, 
and rallied the fugitives. The marshal Saint-Andre, in endeavouring to 
harass him, was taken and slain. The singularity of the battle of Dreux 
was* that each of the two generals became prisoner to the opposite party. 
Guise gained both ways — not less by the removal of the constable, whose 
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rank entitled liira always to the superior command, than by the captivity of 
Conde. This prince was treated with the utmost generosity by his rival: 
they shared the same tent, the same bed j and while Condo remained wake¬ 
ful from the strangeness of his position. Guise, lie declared, enjoyed the 
most profound sleep. There were, indeed, heroic traits about the duke of 
Guise, that mark him to have been naturally of a generous and noble dispo¬ 
sition. It appears that, especially when in arms and away from his brother, 
he could shake off the hard-liearted- 
ness, the guile, and even the ambition 
which in the cabinet rose to stifle 
every better quality. 

Guise followed up his victories 
by laying siege to Orleans. While 
he was engaged in reducing* this 
stronghold of his enemies a Huguenot 
gentleman named Poltrot treacher¬ 
ously shot the duke with his pistol. 

He lingered nine days, and expired 
with exemplary fortitude and piet 3 r . 

He was a bravo and great man, with 
such power of nerve and concen¬ 
trated pride that, notwithstanding his 
equivocal rank in France, the stern 
constable himself and the princes of 
the blood quailed before him, His 
virtues wero his own; his vices those 
of his party. 

The Edict of Amhoise and its 
Results 

The death and captivity of the 
chiefs on both sides,Coligny excepted, 
necessarily brought on an accommo¬ 
dation. Peace was declared ; and the 
Edict of Amboise, issued in March, 

1563, granted full liborty of worship 
to the Protestants within the towns of which they wero in possession up to that 
day. Thus ended tlio first religious war, which, in addition to the events 
we have recorded, deluged the entire south of France with the blood of the 
contending parties. 

The conclusion of peace restored Catherine do’ Medici to the supreme 
authority. In order to exorcise it under a less invidious title than that of 
regent, the parliament of Rouen, by her order, declared King Charles, now 
thirteen years of age, to have attained his majority. Reared by the crafty 
and prudent Catherine, he early acquired, in perfection, the power of dis¬ 
simulation ; but lie never imbibed that utter indifference to both religious 
parties which distinguished his mother, and which allowed her to consult 
her own interest or the public good in leaguing with either, or in balancing 
and alternating between them. On the contrary, Charles, thrown among the 
Catholic party at an ago when a bias is soon and strongly gained, amidst 
the bustle of war and of a camp, which pleased him, soon imbibed the zeal 
of the partisans of Guise. He had tho sagacity to perceive that orthodoxy 
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was much more favourable than the doctrines of the reformers to his kingly 
authority. A worse effect on his character was produced by sights of 
cruelty; for at this tender age lie beheld the atrocities practised on the 
Protestants at the siege of Rouen, and during the campaign. The young 
king was thus led to adopt, in his sober counsels, the sanguinary measures 
that the heat of war engendered hut could not excuse. 

This decision of her son in favour of the Catholics had a very great influ¬ 
ence m finally drawing over Catherine to that party. Other causes also 
impelled her : the Catholics were without leaders; thero was a place, there¬ 
fore, for her at their head; and, in a little time, the pope and Philip of 
Spain both declared so strongly against the Protestants, that the queen was 
driven, from a principle of self-preservation, to adopt the winning side. 
This abandonment of her impartiality Catherine, however, delayed as long 
as it was in her power. After the conclusion of peace, she endeavoured to 
soothe Conde, and win him over to moderate demands ; thus preparing the 
way for an accommodation, Conde was a man of pleasure, prone to indo¬ 
lence, in which he gladly indulged whenever an interval occurred m war or in 
business. Catherine held out to him her usual bait, the charms of her maids 
of honour ; and Conde loitered, like another Rinaldo, in the toils of this 
Armida, until the ministers of the reformed religion recalled him from licen¬ 
tiousness and compelled him to many. Tl>ese stem disciplinarians were said 
to have hanged one of their flock for the crime of adultery. This alone was 
enough to alienate the courtiers of France and the demoiselles of Catherine. 

The Edict of Amboise had not long been issued, when a modification of it 
was found necessary. That edict had allowed to the Protestanls the celebra¬ 
tion of their worship in towns which they possessed. It was found that 
several bishops and clergy, construing its terms in their favour, had estab¬ 
lished the new rites in their cathedrals and churches. This would have 
outraged the pope and the Catholic princes. Indeed, notwithstanding the 
clamours of the Protestants, so great a concession was not to bo oxpooted ; 
and accordingly the privilege was withdrawn. The aneient cathedrals wore 
not allowed to become temples of the reformed religion. New differences 
consequently arose: the Guises accused Coligny of instigating the murder 
of tlio duke 5 and the admiral arrived to answer the charge with his suite, 
which amounted almost to an army. Either Catherine or Charles himself 
took this opportunity of increasing the usual royal guard of 100 Swiss to 
upwards of 1,000 men. The old constable came to instigate the Parisians, 
and a tumult ensued, in which lives were lost. 

In the following year, 1564, the young king resolved on making a 
progress through his dominions, especially in the south. The cardinal of 
Lorraine went to Rome at the same time, and Charles was met at Bayonne 
by liis sister, the queen of Spain, and the duke of Alva. This meeting, in 
which the minister of Philip communicated tho views of liis master, completed 
in the mind of Charles liis hatred of the Reformation, and instructed him 
concerning the means by which it might be eventually crushed. The Edict 
of Roussillon , 1 which appeared while the court was in the south, imposed now 
restrictions on the toleration granted by that of Amboise; so that, as Pas- 
quier observes, “ edicts took more from the Protestants in peace than foree 
could take from them in war.” The Huguenots, therefore, despairing of 
impartiality or justice from the court, already began to look forward to 
another struggle. 

1 It wns this edict which ordered that the year should commence on tho 1 st ot January, 
instead ol, ns heretofore, commencing at Easter. 
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During this stale of things an assembly of notables was held at Moulins. 
Catherine, who, notwithstanding her sagacity, very often mistook the form 
for the reality, insisted on a public reconciliation between the Guises and 
Coligny. It took place at her bidding; the cardinal and the admiral 
embraced; but young Henry duke of Guise showed even there, by his 
cold and mistrustful demeanour, that his first ideas wore those of vengeance 
and hatred. It was in this assembly that the chancellor De FHopital pro¬ 
posed his improvements in the administration of justice. Whilst all others, 
prince, noble, and functionary, were absorbed in the spirit of religious party, 
De lTIopital alone, professing at once Catholicism and tolerance, but unable 
to obtain attention, followed the unambitious trade of judicial amelioration. 

Religions troubles, similar to those of Franco, began to agitato the Dow 
Countries. Philip, resolving to present a high example to France, established 
the Inquisition among his lielgic subjects in all its vigour; and as this only 
made matters worse, the duke of Alva WTn. despatched to those provinces 
with ail army in 1567. The French court affected to fear this course, and 
raised an army as if against it. When the duke of Alva, however, appeared 
on the frontiers of Franco, lie was treated as a friend; anti the Huguenots 
immediately perceived that the troops were levied, not for the defence of the 
kingdom, but for the oppression of themselves. They accordingly leagued 
and armed in secret, determined to meet the perfidy of the court with cor¬ 
responding guilo. Their consultations ended in a project to surprise the 
court at Monceaux, and got possession of the king. It failed, however, as 
a similar plot had previously failed at Amboisc, through the postponement 
of a single day. The queen had warning; the Swiss wore summoned; and 
the court retired to Meaux, and from thence to Paris, pursued and menaced 
by the disappointed Condo. 

TIIB SECOND RELIGIOUS WAR 

Thus commenced the second religious war, in September, 1567. “ Cath¬ 
erine,” says Honaull, “ caused the first civil strife by favouring the reformers, 
and the second by irritating them.” She was now at least zealously hostile 
to thorn. She had been provoked by the numerous calumnies and libels 
which the Huguenots directed against her, and she accordingly joined in the 
opinions of her young son, and of his and her ally, Philip. She no longer 
sought an habitual adviser in the moderate Do FHopital, who was of opinion 
that the reformers wore unfairly treated. 'Hie chancellor always asserted 
their loyalty. After their attempt to surprise Meaux, the queen asked De 
l’Hopital t “Would you now answer that their sole aim is to serve the 
king?”—“Yes, madam,” replied ho, “if you assure me that they will bo 
treated with good faith.” 

Condo took up his quarters at St. Denis. Tlio Catholics under Montmo¬ 
rency were posted at La Chapellc, a village that is now the suburb of Paris 
on that side. The constable wished as usual to procrastinate, but the impa¬ 
tience of the Parisians forced him to attack. Tlio battle was fought in the 
plain of St. Denis: it began with a cannonade ; but the Huguenots, to avoid 
tlio destructive effects ol! tlio artillery, charged the Parisians furiously, and 
routed them. Their Wight left the constable unsupported •, Condo turned on 
him his victorious cavalry, and Montmorency defended his position, when 
Stuart, the captain of the Scotch company in the service of the Huguenots, 
coming up close to the constable, against whom he had cause for hatred, fired 
his pistol and shot him. A furious and confused m8Ue> somewhat like a 
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Homeric fight, immediately took place around tlie dead body of the constable 

_the Huguenots with savage zeal seeking to carry it off. They wero beaten, 

however, and driven from the field in the attempt. Thus fell, in civil strife, 
and engaged against his own nephews, the veteran warrior of Trance. Ilis 
years, his hardihood, and Ins name, have rendered him deservedly celebrated. 
His defence of Provence against Charles V is particularly memorable. By 
French historians lie is characterised in terms of the highest encomium : 
they commend his sternness, his courage, his orthodox)'-, and forget that 
avarice and selfishness sullied and almost neutralised all of his virtues. 

The constable's death was a victory to Conde, who was able to offer battle 
to the Catholics on the following day. Ho denied having lost that of St. 
Denis. Young Charles, who was witness to a dispute on this point, asked 
Vieillevillo who had won tlio battle. “ Neither Catholic nor l’rofcostaiit,” 
responded tho marshal j “ it is the king of Spain who has won by our dis¬ 
cord.” The Huguenots had neither pay nor provisions, and wero therefore 
obliged to quit tho vicinage of Paris, directing their course across Lorraine 
towards the frontier of Germany, as they expected a body of auxiliaries from 
that country. They wore pursued, but not much harassed in their retreat. 
Catherine endeavoured incessantly to decoy them into negotiations, the 
department of warfare which she felt herself most competent to dirool. She 
restrained tho warlike disposition of the King ; arguing with truth that, 
from the violent animosities of tho time, tho loaders of armies marched to 
meet a certain fate, either in battlo or at tho hand of tho assassin. The 
king’s brother, Henry duke of Anjou, was created lieutenant-goners!. Cath¬ 
erine, who knew the weak and yielding nature of her second son, would 
gladly have made him tho hero of tho Catholic party in proforonco to young 
Guise, whose name she dreaded. 

After much privation, during a march in winter, tho Huguenots fell in 
with their German auxiliaries ; and as they now outnumbered their onomies, 
they marched back into France. They laid siego to Chartres, which, boing 
stoutly defended, kept tho army fixed before it, and gave tho queen full 
opportunity for employing her favourite efforts at negotiation. Coligny saw 
plainly the perfidy of these overtures; but their followers and supporters, 
anxious for peace, obliged them to listen to terms. A treaty was concluded 
at Longjuineau, in March, called the Lame Peace, as well from its infirm and 
uncertain nature as from the accidental lameness of its two negotiators. Its 
terms were a medium between the Edict of Amboiso and that of Roussillon. 

THE THIRD RELIGIOUS AVAR 

The peace was, as Coligny already saw, but a trap to ensnare tho Hugue¬ 
not chiefs as soon as their army should be disbanded. They wero on their 
guard, however, keeping away from the court, and far apart from each other, 
that at least one might escape in case of treason. Notwithstanding this re¬ 
solve, Conde and the admiral found it necessary to consult together, and 
for this purpose met at Noyers, a little town in Burgundy. Tho court was soon 
informed of it; and orders wore instantly despatched to Tavannes, and to 
the other governors in the south, to arrest them. Tavannes was not vigi¬ 
lant in the execution of their commands, and Conde and Coligny escaped. 
By this order the queen had thrown off llie mask ; though, indeed, without 
such an indication, the executions and murders throughout the south’ suffi¬ 
ciently proved that the Lame Peace was never intended to be observed by 
the Catholics. Through inconceivable difficulties, the two chiefs traversed tlio 
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country, and reached Rochelle in safety, where the Protestants now found 
themselves obliged, for the third time, fco raise the standard of revolt. Troops 
did not fail to join them from fill quarters; but the most welcome aid came 
from Ream, the queen of Navarre and her young' son [the future Henry IV] 
arriving at tlic head of 3,000 of their subjects. 

This young prince, destined to run so glorious a career, was born at Pan, 
in 1553. His father was Anthony of Bourbon, king of Navarre, slain at the 
siege of Rouen, Chroniclers nover forget to relate that his mother sang at 
the birth, and that old Ilcnri d’Albret, the infant’s grandfather, held up the 
child in delight, rubbing its lips with garlic, and moistening them with wine. 
Excepting a short period spent at court, the boy lived the rude and healthy 
life of a mountaineer, and imbibed from his mother the rigid principles of 
the Reformation. It wns in September, 1568, that be accompanied her to 
Rochelle. 

As if to add to tho horrors of civil war, winter was always chosen as the 
period of operations. The duke of Anjou was at tho head of the Catholic 
army, with the marshal Tnvannes for his advisor. Whon Condo and the 
Huguenots approached, the cold was so extreme as to chill tho zeal of both 
armies. They found it impossible to engage in battle. Mutual pillage and 
cruelties too horrid in many instances for the pen to record wore the only 
feats of tho soldiery. During' tfto inaction that ensued (for the winter grew 
to that extreme rigour which is seldom known oven in France), a great part of 
tho Huguenot army dispersed; the bourgeois and volunteers, of whom it was 
principally composed, each betook himself to his own home. The Catlio- 
lie troops, on tho contrary, wore soldiers by profession, paid and disciplined. 
Hence, in tho spring, Condo was far inferior in force to his enemies, before 
whom ho wns obliged to retire towards La Rochelle. In his retreat, the 
prince, having crossed the Cliaronte, took post at Jarnac, determined to 
keep the rivor between himself and the enemy, and to dispute his passage. $ 

There was some preliminary manoeuvring on tho banks of the Cliaronte; 
at last Tavannes Surprised tho rearguard of tho admiral [Coligny] near 
Jarnac (March 13th, 1569). Condo, on receiving nows of the attack, rushed 
up with three thousand cavalry, but at the moment of charging a kick from 
a liorso broke his leg. Oblivious of this, however, as of the wound he had 
received in the arm tho previous day, lie continued to rush upon tho enemy, 
crying out to those behind him : “Remember in what condition Louis de 
Bourbon does battle for Christ and his country 1 ” This impetuous onslaught 
at first made a breach in the onomy’s ranks, but Condo’s horse being shot 
under him, he foil, and a terrific combat Immediately ensued around him. 
An old warrior, Do la Vorgnc, who had brought with him into battle tweuty- 
fivo men-at-arms, all sons, grandsons, or nephews, made heroic efforts to 
protect the prostrate body of tho prince, but ho was himself killed, and fifteen 
of his followers fell with him, “ all in ono heap.” 

Condo was in tho act of giving his gauntlet to a gentleman when Montes¬ 
quieu, the duke of Anjou’s captain of the guards, fired his pistol point-blank 
at his head. Thus perished a prince ns onorgetic as he was brave, whose 
loss was irreparable to tlic party of which for nine years ho had beon the 
head that plans and the arm that executes. The Protestants talked of aban¬ 
doning the campaign and shutting themselves up in La Rochelle, but a 
woman caused them to change their plan. Jcanno d’Albret, accompanied 
by her son Henry of lloarn and the young piiuoo of Coiide, presented her¬ 
self in the midst of tho discouraged army at Saintes. “My friends,” &ho 
said, addressing tho soldiers, “here are two now chiefs that God sends you, 
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and two orphans that I confide to your care.” Prince Henry, 1 the future 
king of France, up to his prebent age of fifteen years had been brought up 
with all the severity that went to the training of a country gentleman. 
Brave, intellectually brilliant, and with the faculty of carrying away his 
auditors by his words, he pleased all with whom lie came in contact. Ho 
was appointed general-in-chief of the army, and Coligny was given him as 
counsellor and lieutenant. 

Admiral Coligny; the Peace of St, Grennain 

Coligny possessed many of the qualities necessary to a parly-leader in a 
war such as was then waging. A Protestant of exemplary piety and auster¬ 
ity, lie was helovod and respected by ministers and soldiers alike. Ho fell 
short of being a general of the very first rank, perhaps, and Catherine in 
common with the other Italians at her court did not attribute to him great 
depth as a politician; but lie could never bo made to accept defeat, which is 
in itself one form of power, and lie had the faculty of rendering just judg¬ 
ment, which is another. Ho was a master of limitless roaonrcc, and if no 
particularly brilliant victory was to lie expected under his leadership there 
was at least to be feared no irremediable defeat. In two respects his name 
is entitled to come down with distinction to posterity : the first of those claims 
is the great deed which opened his career,‘the defence of St. Quentin; and 
the second is Ins last political aim, the ambition to conquer the Spanish 
Netherlands, whither he wished to conduct his Huguenot hands that Franco 
might enjoy the double blessing of rich provincial possession and internal 
peace. In his deep desire to avert domestic dissensions and to assuro reli¬ 
gious liberty lie had conceived still another method of accomplishing this end; 
namely, the Protestant colonisation of America. The very purpose which 
the Puritans of Great Britain brought into effect in the seventeenth century 
had been cherished by him. Had he succeeded, French blood and Frolic'll 
speech might to-day dominate in tho Now World. 

Jar mi o had been nothing hut a rearguard action in wnicli tho Protestants 
had lost no more than four hundred men. Coligny was still strong enough 
to defend Cognac and Angoulomo; having been joined by 13,000 Gormans 
he even assumed tho offensive and inflicted a check on tho Catholic army 
near La Roche-Abeille. But Tavannea repaired tho harm done. German 
Catholics, Spaniards sent by the duke of Alva, Italians sent by Pins V, in¬ 
creased the forces of the duke of Anjou. Already pushed hack to the Loire, 
the duke returned on his steps by means of a diversion, relieved Poitiers 
which Coligny had been besieging for tho last six weeks, and succeeded in 
surprising the Protestant army between the Dive and the Thouc, near Mon- 
contour. The position was a wretched one; six hundred Huguenot soldiers 
were left on the battle-field (October the 3rd). 

r Yet this victory of Moncontour was as useless as that of Jarnac. Charles 
IX, jealous of the laurels which were being gathered for his brother, came 
to the army, and instead of pressing the Protestants to the Pyrenees wasted 
his time in besieging Niort and St. Jean d’Angely. Coligny traversed the 
whole breadth of the south, replenishing his army as ho went; and lie sud¬ 
denly appeared in Burgundy, at the head of all the Protestant nobility of 
Dauphin and Provence. A Catholic army of 12,000 men tried to stop lum 
at Arnay-le-Duc; lie held his own against them and reached the Loing, a 
short distance from Paris. 


P lie did not take the title of King of Navaue until after the death of his mother in 1572.] 
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Catherine de’ Medici now triumphed in the council, events having proved 
the justness of her views. Some other means than war must be devised to 
gain control over a party that rose up in ronewed BtrcngLh after each defeat. 
In order to disarm the Protestants, she caused tho Peace of St. Germain to 
be proclaimed, with terms extremely favourable to their side. They wore 
to be allowed full liberty of worship in two towns in every province, and in 
all those in which the reformed religion had already been established; Cal¬ 
vinists were to bo admitted to all kinds of office, and four fortified towns, 
La Rochelle, Cognac, Montauban, and La Cliarilc, were to be given up to 
them as strongholds in which to place a garrison (August 8th, 1570). “ A 

traitorous, violated peace, tho perdition of those who trusted m it.” c 

A TROUBLED PEACE; THE MARRIAGE OF HENRY OF NAVARRE 

What were the real intentions of Catherine at the moment when she con¬ 
cluded the agreement of St. Germain? She had conceived a policy in 1563, 
which she tried to carry out by fraud from 1563-1667, then by force mingled 
with fraud from 1667 to 1669. She certainly had still the same views, the 
same desires, but no longer tho same confidence. As she had firmly believed 
that her object was attained after the murder of Conde, the defeat of Coligny, 
and the triumph of her favoimtg son tho duke of Anjou, so she was propor¬ 
tionately stupefied and discouraged at seeing the final victory escape her and 
the unforeseen powers of those moral forces which she could not understand 
defeat the calculations of her Maccliiavcllian wisdom. 

It is almost certain that in 1570, when she entered into negotiations, she 
desired, above all, time to breathe and to look about her, and had no fixed 
plan; this is what appears from the diplomatic documents. There is how¬ 
ever no doubt that she continued to meditate the ruin of Coligny, tho man 
who was tho great obslaclo in her way; the idea of destroying the leaders of 
the party was never absent from her mind; but in 1570 her hopes on this 
subject wore very ^onk and very vague. As to the general extermination 
of heretics planned two years in advance by this “ great queen ” and pursued 
without deviation to tho denouement with “ an admirable dissimulation,” it 
is a romance invented by the dopravod fanaticism or the cynical Macclua- 
veUianism of Catherine’s Italian panegyrists, and accepted by the resentment 
of the Huguenots. 

The historians of Catherine have associated Charles IX with the two 
years of plotting and with “the admirable dissimulation ” of his mother: they 
have done more than the Protestants themselves to draw on the name of this 
unfortunate and guilty prince the immense execration which has descended 
on him. Here it is no longer a question of more exaggeration, but of 
complete error. It was -not by sentiments of morality that Charles IX was 
incapable of deserving tho hideous praises which posterity has changed into 
maledictions ; the lessons of tho masters whom his mother had imposed upon 
him had destroyed in him all principles ; in his eyes good faith was but folly, 
compassion nothing but cowardice; but the passion and inequality of his 
humour would not have permitted him such a long perfidy, and above all 
he was absolutely without bias: tho grudge which ho nourished against 
tho Protestants for tho attempt of Meaux was balanced by the jealous hatred lie 
bore his brother Henry, and by his distrust of his mother and tlio Guise's, 
lie submitted to Catherine’s skilful domination as to a sorb of fatality, but at 
times he chafed at the curb in anger, and lie was quite as capable of proceed¬ 
ing to final acts of violence against the house of Lorraine or oven against the 
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rluko of Anjou as against Coligny. Alihougli Catherine held him by chains 
scientifically forged, he might well encl by turning against her the lessons 
she had given him. 

What should he do ? Whither should he turn ? IIo had no idea. He 
received the schemes of betrayal laid before him by Tavannes, the adviser of 
his brother who desired to become his; but immediately he gave ear to the 
most opposite projects. 

Meantime, at court the politicians had got the better of the Catholic 
zealots : little was wanting in order that a bloody tragedy should exhibit 
tins at the expense of the house of Lorraine. Even before the peace was 
signed, the partisans of toleration had worked to prepare a complete under¬ 
standing between the court and the Protestant leaders: the Montmoroncys 
had proposed the marriage of Prince Henry of Navarre with the king’s third 
sister, Marguerite of France. This marriage had been talked of almost over 
since the birth of the two young peoplo; Charles IX eagerly recurred to the 
idea, but Marguerite, then aged eighteen years, had made another choice j 
she was beginning the series of her innumerable gallantries and had surren¬ 
dered to the young duko of Guise, Lho most brilliant cavalier in France, all 

S issiblo rights over her heart. Henry of Guise, encouraged by Urn cardinal 
e Lorraine, wished to turn the victory of his love to tho profit of his ambi¬ 
tion and aspired to the hand of the princess. In the 111021 th of May, 1570, 
tho marriage of Marguerite and Guise wife regarded at court as a tiling 
decided on: suddenly, in the middle of June, the Icing, the queen-mother, 
and the duke of Anjou turned indignantly againsL the bold pretensions of 
Guise; the king, who knew no lmlf measures, gave orders to his brother the 
bastard d’Angouleme to kill tlio duke of Guiso at tho hunt. Tho bastard, 
not from repugnance io t ))0 crime, but from cowardice, miwscd tho oppor¬ 
tunity for action: tho reproaches made to him by the Icing- were heard by a 
courtier who, perhaps at Catherine’s instigation, warned Guise: the murder 
of Guise would have thrown tho king into tho arms of the Huguenots and 
overturned the power of the queen-mother. Tho yoqng duko, forced to 
renounce Marguerite, found no bettor expedient to appease tho king than to 
marry another woman; he espoused Catherine of Cloves, countess d’Eu, 
sister of the duchess do Novers and widow of the prince do Portion. 

At this price Guise was restored to favour and followed the court to 
Champagne where tho king, in his turn, was to be married: after long nego¬ 
tiations the emperor Maximilian II had granted Charles IX tho hand of his 
second daughter, Elizabeth, without further insisting- on tho restoration of 
the Three Bishoprics to tho empire. This alliance with tho house of Austria 
in 110 way impelled Franco towards Spam: it made Oharlos IX for tho second 
time brother-in-law of Philip II, who, the widowed husband of Elizabeth of 
France, had just taken as his fourth wife his nieco, the oldest daughter of 
tlio emperor; bub on the otlior hand it gavo Charles a fathor-in-law from 
whom lie had to expect no counsels hut those of toleration and humanity. 
However, Elizabeth of Austria, a gentle, simple, and modest young woman, 
did not have, or seek to have, any share of influence in the events of her 
husband's reign. The wedding was celebrated, November 26th, 1570, at 
Mezicres, whither the archduchess Elizabeth had been conducted by the arch¬ 
bishop elector of Treves, chancellor of the empire, Tlio princes and the 
great Huguenots had been invited to the marriage festivities. They excused 
themselves, ancl did not quit their refuge at La Rochelle, although the 
admiral had written in respectful terms to the queen-mother to protest his 
forgetfulness of the past and his devotion. I 
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Almost two years of relative quiescence followed, during which the 
Huguenot party gained an increasing influence al court, chiefly through the 
favour shown Coligny by the king. The admiral, ever mindful of the inter¬ 
ests of liis fellow-Huguenots, attempted once more to pub into execution a 
colonisation scheme that had long been a favourite project with him. He had 
made an effort to establish a colony in Brazil as early as 1655 ; and in 1662 
and again in 1561 Charles IX had given him permission to found colonies in 
Florida; but all of these colonies had failed, nor did anything tangible come 
of his present effort. 

This colonisation project tended to bring Franco into antagonism with 
Spain. But another plan of Coligny’s still more directly menaced that 
power; this plan involved nothing 1 less than a direct attack upon tlie Spanish 
forces in the Netherlands. Charles IX lent an attentive ear to this idea, 
actuated in part, perhaps, by the desire for military glory, in part by Co- 
ligny’s belief that a foreign war would be the best possible means to harmo¬ 
nise the political factions at home, It will be understood that the Huguenot 
question at tins time had come to be quite as much a political as a religious 
problem. The antagonism between the Guise faction and the Coligny fac¬ 
tion, which led to the appalling scenes we are now fast approaching, was based 
by no means exclusively — perhaps not even prominently — upon differ¬ 
ences of opinion regarding questions of doctrine. It was essentially a per¬ 
sonal and political rivalry that actuated the chief personages in the drama. 
This, of course, docs not necessarily impugn the sincerity of their religious 
differences ; it was merely that these differences were not sufficient in them¬ 
selves to supply motives for the bitter and ineradicable hatred witli which 
Catherine do’ Medici and the Guises regnrded Coligny. 

The fact that the negotiations for the marriage of the king’s sister Mar¬ 
guerite with the Protestant Henry of Navarre were carried forward, suffi¬ 
ciently illustrates the superficiality of the religious element as a source of 
political jarrings. This marriage was, indeed, opposed by the pope, who 
declined to give to ^ heretic the dispensation necessary to legalise the mar¬ 
riage of second cousins. None the less were the negotiations carried forward 
at courL in open defianoe of the papal decision, Jeanne d’Alhret, the mother 
of Henry, came to Paris and was received at court with at least the outward 
appearance of friendliness. Her death there in 1672 was probably due to 
natural causes, though the usual intimations of foul play — which the parti¬ 
sanship of that time novar neglected as an aid to practical politics, however 
shadowy the evidence—were not wanting. The marriage of Henry, now 
king of Navarre, with the not over-willing Marguerite, took place on a spe¬ 
cially erected platform in front of the cathedral of Noire Dame in Paris 
on the 22nd of August, 1672. The story goes that the bride refused to make 
the customary affirmations, and that her brother, Charles XX, pushed her 
head forward with Ins own hands ; but this most likely is an embellishment 
suggested by the known preference of Marguerite for another lover, and by 
the uncongenial wedded life that followed the spectacular nuptials. 

It may well be supposed that the Huguenots loolced upon the marriage of 
their leader with the sister of tlie king of France as a great political triumph. 
Doubtless a largo number of Huguenot nobles who had long been conspicu¬ 
ous by their absence from court came to Paris in honour of the occasion. To 
many of them it proved a fatal visit, for the awful tragedy of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s day followed hard upon tlie wedding, turning the seeming triumph of 
the Huguenots into disaster and threatening actual annihilation of their party. 
Such being tho sequence of events, it is but natural that the surviving 
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Huguenots should have tried to trace a causal connection between the 
marriage of Henry of Navarro and the massacre of ►St. Bartholomew. It has 
been alleged that the real pretext for the marriage was to beguile the Hugue¬ 
not nobles into visiting Paris that they might; be caught, us it were, in a trap 
and the more readily massacred. No one doubts that Catherine do* Medici 
was quite capable of such a plan. But, on the other hand, it must not be 
overlooked that King Charles was most anxious for the consummation of tho 
marriage; and all historical evidence tends to exonerate him from early com¬ 
plicity in the plot, if plot existed. Still tho fact of so many enemies being- afc 
hand may no doubt have influenced Catherine to carry into effect an idea 
which had at least been dear to her heart. Just how much she was influenced 
by this; just when the first thought of it all canio to her—these are questions 
which Catherine herself probably could not have answered, and which it is 
quite futile for any interpreter of her actions to attempt to solve. Here, as 
so often elsewhere, the threads of design make a wob too intricate tor disen¬ 
tangling. This much, however, seems suie : tho tangled mesh, whatever 
tho relation of design to accident in its structure, was one of which 
Catherine do' Medici was the main artificer; her chief assistants being her 
son the duke of Anjou, and the Guises.'* 

THE ATTACK ON RJOLIGNY 

A murderous coil had been woven around the king and the admiral. 
Catherine had been for some tune torn between lier natural timidity and her 
ardent desire to free herself from Coligny: at one time she had hoped to 
obtain the admiral's destruction from the king ; after a first success she had 
failed ; a scene of an opposite kind drove her to the last extremities. The 
duke of Anjou himself has rovenled these mysteries of crime : in a night of 
trouble and fear if not of remorse ho dictated with his own lips the history of 
his own and his mother’s guilt. “ Every time,” he says, “ that the queen had 
conferred privately with the admiral, the queon-mothor and I had found 
him marvellously angry and sullen, rough in countenance and aspect and 
still more in his answers. One day when 1 entered the king’s room, without 
saying anything to mo he walked up and down with long strides, often 
looking at mo askance and putting his hand on his dagger with so much 
animosity that f expected to be poniarded, f managed so doxtorously 
that while he was walking about and with his back turned to mo I re¬ 
treated to the door which I opened and, with a brief reverence, I mado my 
exit.” Charles IX was nearer striking at Anjou than Coligny ; tho admiral 
certainly did not urge him to raise the dagger against Ins brother, but ho 
conjured him to despatch him with all speed to Poland that there might no 
longer be two kings in France. Cathorino and Anjou, brought to bay, took 
their resolution. They secretly sent for tho duchess de Nemours, widow 
uf the great Guise, tho woman in whose veins flowed tho blood of Louis Xl 
mingled with that of the Borgia. She had continually professed an impla¬ 
cable hatred for Coligny. Catherine declared to her that she placed in her 
hands the vengeance so long pursued by the house of Guise. Catherine 
desired to profit by the murder but to impose tho execution and the responsi¬ 
bility on someone else. Her Macchiayellian mind went further : slie did 
not doubt that the Huguenots would rush to arms to avenge tho murdered 
Coligny and attack the Guises even in their palaces ; the people of Paris 
would go to the help of the Guises, the Montmorenoys and their friends to 
the help of the Huguenots, all the great nobles, partisans of Lorraine, 
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Huguenots and politicians, would cut each other's throats ; tlio Huguenots 
would finally be overwhelmed by numbers, the Guises would be exhausted 
by their very victory ; and royalty, held in reserve diu'iug the conflict, would 
remain mistress of a field strewn with dead. 

Whatever arriere-pensSes there may havo been, an agreement was arrived 
at as to the action to bo taken. Young Guise, in his furious joy, at first 
wished that his mother should herself kill the admiral with an arque- 
busade in the midst of the court; more practical means were resorted to ; 
the blow was intrusted to a hand more export in crime, that of the sarno 
Mauve vert who had already been hired during the last war to assassinate 
Coligny, and who in his stead liad killed one of his lieutenants under the 
most odious circumstances. He was sent for mysteriously and the duke 
d’Aumalo’s maitro d’hfttel concealed him in the house of a canon, a former 
tutor of the duke of Guiso, in the cloister of St. Germain-1’Auxerrois, 
on the road from the Louvro to the rue do Belhisi, where the admiral was 
staying. Maurovert remained there three da} r s on watch. On the morning 
of Friday the 22nd of August, as the admiral was returning from the Louvre 
on foot, walking slowly and reading a petition, a shot from an arquebusc 
came from boliind the curtain of a window, carried off the first finger of 
his right hand, and lodged a ball in his left arm. 

Coligny, with his mutilated hand indicating the place whence the shot had 
come, sont to tell the king wliat ?iad occurred and to ask him to judge what 
fine fidelity that was, considering the understanding between him and the 
duke of Guise ; then ho returned to his hotel, supported by some gentlemen, 
whilst liia suite broke down tiro door of the dwelling in which the assassin 
had lain in wait; the arquebuso was found still smoking j “ but not the arque- 
busier.” Maurovert had flung himself on a horse belonging to the duke of 
Guise which was hold in readiness for him, and had fled by the rear of the 
house. Ho left Paris by tho porle St. Antoine ; two Protestant gentlemen 
had discovered his track and pursued him for several leagues, but without 
being able to come with l\im.* 

The king was playing at tenuis when I 10 was told that Coligny was 
wounded, and that tho king of Navarro and the prince of Conde were coming 
to him to demand justice against tho Guises. The circmnstauce both sur¬ 
prised and alarmed him. lie threw away his racket in a passion, and after 
giving vent to a number of oaths, ho declared he would have the assassin 
sought for, even in tho recesses of Guise’s hotel. Charles .succeeded in 
satisfying tho young princes that tho assassins should meet with exemplary 
punishment, and immediately orderod tho president Do Thou, the provost 
of Morsan, and Yealo, a counsellor, to commence an investigation; this 
calmed them in some measure, and made thorn givo up the plan, which they 
had agreed on, of loaving Paris immediately. 

But the king felt convinced that something moro must he done. He 
announced his intentions of visiting the admiral 111 the afternoon. He could 
not with prudenco go .among the Huguenots unprotected, nor could he con¬ 
sistently be attended by his guards ; lie therefore desired that all the court 
should visit Coligny also. 

Charles enLerod the admiral’s dwelling, accompanied by his mother, the 
duke of Anjou, De Retz, and liis other counsellors, the marshals of France, 
and a numerous suite. He began by consoling the admiral, and then swore 
that tho crime should be punished so severely that his vengeance should never 
be effaced from the memory of man. Coligny thanked his sovereign for such 
testimonials of his kindness, and conjured him to support with his authority 
11 . w. —- vor,. xi, 2 11 
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the execution of the different edicts in favour of the Protestants, many points 
of which were violated, or misunderstood. “ My father,” answered the king-, 
“ depend upon it, I shall always consider you a faithful subject, and one of 
the bravest generals in my kingdom ; confide in me for tho execution of my 
edicts, and for avenging you when the criminals are discovered.” “ They 
are not difficult to find out,” said Coligny, “ the traces are very plain.” 
“ Tranquillise yourself,” said the king, “a longer emotion may hurt you and 
retard your cure.” The conversation then turned upon the war with Spain, 
and lasted nearly an hour. Coligny complained of the Spanish government 
being informed of whatever was decided on ; and ns the intimacy between 
the queen-mother and the Spanish ambassador was vory great and caused 
suspicion, lie spoke to the king in a low voice. Tho war in Flanders was a 
subject of great alarm for Catherine ; she knew her son’s sccrot wishes, and 
she dreaded the effect which Coligny’s remarks might have upon him ; she 
interrupted the conversation and prevailed upon tho king to leave tho place. 
Charles, who was exerting himself to efface any suspicion which might have 
arisen in Coligny’s mind,became vexed at the anxioty displayed by his mother ; 
and as they were returning to tho Louvre, being pressed to tell what Coligny 
had said, he declared, with an oath, that llio admiral had said wliftt was true 
— that he had suffered tho authority to fall from his hands, and that ho ought 
to become master of his own affairs. Wl^on the king and his suite retirod, 
the admiral’s friends expressed great astonishment at his affability, and the 
desire lie showed to bring the crime to jnstice. “ Hut,” says Rrantome,® “ all 
these fine appearances afterwards turned to ill, which amazed everyone vory 
much how their majesties could perform so counterfeit a part, unless they 
had previously resolved on this massacre.”* 

PREPARING FOR THIS MASSACRE * 

Catherine and Anjou returned in consternation: “ "Wo remained,” said 
Anjou, “so bereft of counsel and knowledge of how to apt that being, for the 
moment, unable to resolve on anything wo retirod, putting off our decision 
until the next day.” Meantime they despatched to tho king the count do 
Retz, Gondi, the mail who best knew how to manipulate that fiery and pliable 
mind, to endeavour to appease him. Retz made him uneasy, agitated him, 
but got nothing from him. 

The king’s attitude towards the Huguenots remained tho same : Charles 
IX launched great threats against the Guises, who were more and more com¬ 
promised by the information collected by tho commissioners : orders wore 
given to arrest certain servants of their house. On the morning of Saturday 
the 23rd the dukes of Guise and Aumale came to seek the king and said to 
him, that it seemed to them that his majesty liad not boon well pleased 
with their service for some time, and that they would retire from court if 
their withdrawal was agreeable to him. The king “with an ill countenance 
and worse words,” answered that they might go whither they would, and 
that lie would always be well disposed towards them if they were rocognisod 
as guilty of what had been done to the admiral. They left the Louvre about 
midday, mounted on horseback and with a good following took their way 
towards the porfce St. Antonio; but they did not quit Paris, and shut them¬ 
selves up in the hotel de Guise. 

Meantime the king was giving the Reformed fresh tokens of interest: 
he had a general list made of the Protestants who were present in Paris; ho 
offered lodging to the Huguenot nobility about tho admiral; he invited the 
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king of Navarre and the prince of Condo to accommodate their friends at 
the Louvre. The security of the Protestant princes, of Teligny and almost 
all those about the admiral, was complete: the vitlamo de Chartres (Fer- 
rieres-Maligni) twice endeavoured to persuade them to leave Paris j his 
advice was rejected with impatience* Ambroise Pare answered for the life 
of the wounded man, and this great failure in crime seemed to promise the 
min of its authors. 

Most of the Huguenots indulged in vain clamours against the house of 
Lorraine, passing and repassing “ i 11 great companies, in cuirasses, before 
the lodging of MM, de Cruise and d’Aumale,” but they took no precautions 
for the night, trusting to the protection of a detachment of the king’s guard 
and in the tranquillity of the first liight which had followed the wounding 
of the admiral. 

In the afternoon the queen-mother and the duke of Anjou summoned the 
count de lletz, the chancellor Birague, Marshal de Tavantios, and the duke 
de Nevers to the garden of the Tuileries. Of the three advisers who helped 
the widow and sons of Henry II to soil the annals of Franco with an inef¬ 
faceable stain, three were foreigners- They arranged their plan, and then 
all six went to seek the king in his cabinet m the Louvre. Fatal hour, which 
decided for Charles IX between glory with Coligny and eternal shame with 
Catherine ; between the redemption of his misguided youth and his eternal 
damnation in history. The destiny of France hung on a word, on the motion 
of a weak head, of a mind without compass and without curb, of one who 
was almost a madman. And the unhappy man was alone, abandoned, in the 
midst of these demons ! 

We have the account of this infernal counoil dictated by that one of the 
accomplices who became Henry III- A few other writings of the time 
almost complete our knowledge on the subject. We see this impious mother 
artfully distilling the poison into the shuddering soul of her son, and closing 
round him every other issue save that of crime. “ The Huguenots,” she 
said to him, “are everywhere arming, not to serve you but to make them¬ 
selves your masters: the admiral has sent for six thousand reitera and ten 
thousand Swiss; at homo their leaders have an understanding with a num¬ 
ber of towns, communities, and peoples, all agreed to reduce your authority 
to nothingness under pretext of the public advantage. The Catholics, on the 
other hand, aro resolved to put an end to this state of affairs. If you refuse 
their advice they have decided to elect a captain-general and to form an 
offensive and defensive league against the Huguenots. You will be left 
alone between the two. Already Paris is under arms.” 

“ How is that ? I had forbidden them to arm in the quar tiers" 

“ The qmrtiers are armed.” 

In fact the demonstrations of the Huguenots and the rumour circulated 
by Anjou and the Guises that the marshal De Montmorency, who after the 
wedding had returned to his chateau of Chantilly for a few days, was about 
to re-enter Paris “ witli a great force,” had greatly excited the masses, and 
had brought out the citizen militia. 

Fear began to take possession of the king*. Anjou and others ardently 
supported Catherine. She continued, u One' man is the leader and author 
oT all this ruin and calamity; the admiral is deluding the king, making* him 
the instrument of his ambitions and <?f his party, urging the state to its down¬ 
fall while pretending to aggrandise it I Let the Icing remember the attempt 
of Amboise against his brother, and that of Meaux against himself when he 
saw himself constrained to flee before bis revolted subjects I ” 
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The memory of Meaux, as Catherine knew too well, always acted on the 
pride of Charles IX as a hot iron on a wound. 

“The Huguenots,” she resumed, “demand vengeanco on the Guises. 
Well, you cannot sacrifice the Guises ; lor they will exonerate themselves 
by accusing your mother and your brother 1 And they will accuse us with 
good reason. It was we who struck the admiral to save the king ! The 
king must finish the work or he and we arc lost I ” 

Charles IX seems to have lost his head. lie was seized with a fit of 
blind, mad fury against all and every tiling ; his only clear idea was that lie 
would not “have the admiral touched”; then, sinking into a melancholy 
dejection, he conjured all these sinister advisers to seek some other means of 
salvation. 

Tavannes, Birague, Nevers insisted on the donlh of tlm admiral and of 
all the principal leaders. Retz, if Anjon is to bo believed, opposed himself, 
contrary to all expectation, to the execution of a design which ho, more than 
anyone, had contributed to prepare. Was it fear or was it an awakoning 
of conscience in this corrupt man ? “ You will dishonour the king and tlm 
French nation ; you will plunge again into oivil wars, and you will be able 
to speak no more of peace I You will summon again the arms of the for¬ 
eigner, and calamities and ruin whose end we, and perhaps our children, 
shall never see.” * 

There was a moment of stupor amongst the conspirators. The man who 
had ruined the youth of Charles IX was holding out to him the plank of 
safety. The Icing was to escape I 

They recovered themselves and made a simultaneous and desperate 
effort. “ It is too late ! The Guises are on the verge of denouncing the 
king himself with his mother and his brother I The Huguenots will not 
believe in the king’s innocence. They will turn their arms against all the 
royal family! War is inevitable 1 Better to gain a battle in Baris where 
we have all the leaders than to risk it in the open country ! ” 

IteU was silent. The king resisted for more tlian^iii hour and a half, 
“ But my honour I — but my friends ! the admiral ! —La Rochefoucauld 1 

— Teligny—- ” 

Catherine saw tliaL lie was panting and exhausted : “ Sire, you refuse. 
Give us, myself and your brother, permission to take our leave of you — 
to go.” 

He realised that Catherine and Anjou would not go far, and that the 
“ captain-general ” of the Catholics was already found. lie shuddered. 

“ Sire, is it from fear of the Huguenots that you refuse ? ” 

He arose ; he sprang forward intoxicated and furious : “ By the death of 
God,” lie cried, “ since you think good to kill the admiral, I will luivo it so ; 
but kill all the Huguenots in France as well, that there may not bo left one 
of them to reproach me with it afterwards ! By the death of God give tho 
order promptly!” And he went out like one frantic. Catherine had won 

— the race of Valois was devoted to tho furies ! 

The conspirators passed the rest of the day, the evening, and a great 
part of the night in preparing for the enterprise. The king having gone 
they had discussed the heads to be proscribed. Should they strike at the 
princes — Henry of Navarro, a king, and the king’s brother-in-law? They 
shrank from this. Henry of Hondo, son of him who died at Jarnac ? The 
duke de Nevers, whose sister-in-law lie had just married, had, it is said, 
great difficulty in obtaining Ins life. Catherine was aware that to kill the 
Bourbons would be to render the Guises too strong. Should they strike at 
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Die friends of the Huguenots, the Moiitmorenoys ? Relz, soon recovered 
from liis scruples, advised it. Tavann.es opposed it. The head of the house, 
who was at Chantilly, was not in their power ; to kill the younger members 
in the absence of the eldest would bo to give a leader to the civil war. 

Thus it was agreed to kill only the Huguenots. All the Huguenots, 
as the king had exclaimed in his madness. Catherine afterwards pretended 
that slie had the blood of only five or six on her conscience. Hypocrisy! 
She insisted on the deaths of only these five or six, but she foresaw and 
accepted the deaths of all the others. At the pass to which things had 
come it was no longer a question of isolated assassinations but of massacre — 
the massacre at least of the nobles who 
hail come with the princes and the admiral . 1 

Everything was soon decided on 5 the 
duke of Gmse was to begin the massacre 
by despatching the admiral directly he 
heard the signal given, by ringing the 
great boll of the palace, which was used 
only on public rejoicings. Tavanncs in 
the meantime sent for the provost of the 
trades and some other persons of influence 
among the inhabitants j he ordered them 
to arm the companies and to be ready by 
midnight at the Hdtol-de-Ville. Those 
persons made some excuses and scruples 
of conscience, for which Tavanncs abused 
them in the king’s presence. He told them 
that if they refused they .should all be 
hanged and advised the king' to threaten 
them too. The poor frightened men then 
yielded and promised to do such execution 
that it should new bo forgotten. The 
instructions they received woro that 
directly they heard the bell, torches were 
to be put in the windows and chains placed 
across the streets; pickets were to bo 
posted in the open places; and, for dis¬ 
tinction, they were to wear a piece of 
white linen on their left arms and put a 
white cross on their hats. Notwithstanding the awful crime ill contemplation, 
the king rode out on horseback in the afternoon accompanied by the chevalier 
cl’Angouleme, his natural brother: but the sight of his unsuspecting people 
had no effect upon him. The queen also showed herself at court as usual 
in order to avoid suspicion. 

Secrecy was desirablo till the last moment and no one was informed of 
the plan who was nob necessary to its execution. But there were several 
persons who caused great concern and anxiety to both the king and queon. 
Tho queon of Navarro describes herself as altogether ignorant of the affair 
previous to the execution; and when she retired after supper to go to bed, 
her sister, the duchess of Lorraine, entreated her not to go. The queen- 
mother was angry at that and forbade her telling anything' further. The 
duchess of Lorraine thought that it would be sacrificing her to let her go 
to bed; and the queen-mother said that if she did not go it might cause 
suspicion and observed that if it pleased God no harm would befall her. 
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The count, tie la Rochefoucauld was a great favourite with Charles, who 
took such delight in his company that ho wished to save his life. Ho had 
passed the evening with the king, and when he prepared to go home Charles 
advised him to sleep in the Louvre. In vain did ho press him; tho count 
resolved to go; the king was grieved that ho could not preserve him with¬ 
out violating his secret, and observed as his guest retired, U I seo clearly 
that God wishes him to perish.” Ambrose Pare, his surgeon, was a person 
indispensable for the king’s heallh and comfort, and lie used less ceremony 
with him. He sent for him in tho evening into his chamber and ordered 
him not to stir from thence ; he said, according to Brant6me,« “ that it was 
not reasonable that one who was so useful should bo massacred, and there¬ 
fore lie did not press liim to change his religion.” 

THE MASSACRE OF S'L'. BARTHOLOMEW, AUGUST 2-1T1T, 1572 

As midnight approached tho armed companies were collecting before llio 
Hotol-de-Villo. They required some strong excitement to bring them to a 
proper mind, and in order to animate and exasporato thorn they wore told 
tluit a horrible conspiracy was discovered which tho Huguenots had mado 
against the king, the queen-mother, and the princes, without excepting the 
king of Navarre, for the destruction of tjie monarchy and religion; that 
the king, wishing to anticipate so execrable au attempt, commanded them to 
fall at once upon all those cursed heretics (rebels against God and the king), 
without sparing one; and afterwards their property should he given up to 
plunder. This was sufficient inducement for a populace who naturally 
detested the Huguenots : everything being thus arranged, they impatiently 
waited the dawn and the signal which it was to bring with it. 

The wretched king of France had gone so far that a retreat was impos¬ 
sible; but there is every reason to believe that oven at the last moment lie 
would gladly have obeyed the dictates of nutuvo and have desisted from the 
cruel purpose. But the queen had porcoivod the inquietude which tormented 
him; she saw that if the signal depended upon him he would not have reso¬ 
lution enough to give it; she considered that the hour should be hastened 
to prevent any rising remorse from destroying her work: sho therefore 
made another effort to inflame her son by telling him that the Protestants 
had discovered the plot; and then sent someone to ring the bell of St. Ger¬ 
main l’Auxerrois, an hour earlier than had been agreed upon. A few 
moments after was heard tho report of a pistol, which had such au effect on 
the king that he sent orders to prevent the massacre; but it was then too late. 

Guise, who had waited with impaticnco for tho signal, went at onco to 
Coligny’s house accompanied by his brother Aumalo, Angoulomc, and a 
number of gentlemen. Cosseins, who commanded tho guards posted there, 
broke open the doors in the king’s name and murdered some Swiss who were 
placed at the bottom of the stairs. Besme, a Lorrainev, and Pestrucci, an 
Italian, both in Guise’s pay, then went upstairs to Hie admiral, followed by 
some soldiers. He was awakened by the noise, asked one of his attendants 
what it was: he replied, “ My lord, God calls us to himself.” Coligny then 
said to his attendants: “ Save yourselves, my friends ; all is over with mo. 1 
have been long prepared for death.” They all quilted him but one, and lie 
betook himself to prayer, awaiting his murderers. Every door was soon 
broken open, and Besme presented himself. “ Art thou Coligny ? ” said he. 
“I am he indeed,” said the admiral; 44 young man, respect my gray hairs; 
but do what you will you can shorten my life only by a few days.” Besme 
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replied by plunging hia sword into Coligny’s body; his companions then 
gave him numerous stabs with their daggers. Besme then called out of the 
window to Guise that it was clone; “ Very well,” replied he, “ but M, 
d’Angouleme will not believe it unless ho sees him at his feel.” The corpse 
was then thrown out into the court from the window; and the blood spurted 
out on the faces and clothes of the princes. Guise wiped the murdered 
man’s face in order to recognise him, and then gave orders to cut off his 
head. 

The ringing of the bell of St. Germain l’Auxerrois was answered by the 
bells of all the churches, and the discharge of firearms in different parts. 
Paris resounded with cries and bowlings which brought the defenceless 
people out of their dwellings, not only unarmed, but half naked. Some 
tried to gain Coligny’s house in the hope of obtaining protection, but the 
companies of guards quickly despatched them ; the Louvre seemed to hold 
out a refuge; bub they were driven away by men armed with spears and 
musketry. Escape was almost impossible; the numerous lights placed in 
the windows deprived them of the shelter which the darkness would have 
afforded thorn; and patrols traversed the streets in all directions killing 
everyone they met. From the streets they proceeded to the houses; they 
broke open the doors and spared neither ago, sex, nor condition. A white 
cross had been put in their hats ip distinguish the Catholics, and some priests 
holding a crucifix in one hand and a sworcl in the other preceded the mur¬ 
derers and oucouraged them, in God's name, to spare neither relatives nor 
friends. When the daylight appeared, Paris exhibited a most appalling 
spectacle of slaughter : the headless bodies were falling from the windows ; 
the gateways were blocked up with dead and dying, and the streets were 
filled with carcasses which were drawn on the pavement to the liver. 

Even tlio Louvre became tho scene of great carnage; the guards were 
drawn up in a double line, and the unfortunate Huguenots who were in that 
place were called one after another and were killed with the soldiers’ hal¬ 
berts. Most of tfrem died without complaining or even speaking; others 
appealed to the public faith and the sacred promise of the king. “ Great 
God,” said they, “bo the defence of the oppressed. Just judge I avenge 
this perfidy.” Some of tho king of Navarre’s servants who lived in the 
palace were killed in bed with their wives. Tavannes, Guise, Montponsier, 
and Angoulome rode through the streets encouraging the murderers; Guise 
told them that it was the king’s wish; that it was necessary to kill the very 
last of the heretics, and crush tho race of vipers. Tavannes ferociously 
exclaimed, “ Bleed 1 Bleed 1 the doctors tell us that bleeding is as benefioial 
in August as in May.” These exhortations were not lost upon an enraged 
multitude, and the different companies emulated each other in atrocity. 
One Cruce, a goldsmith, boasted of having killed four hundred persons with 
bis own hands. 

Tho massacro lasted during the whole week, but after the third day its 
fury was considerably abated; indeed, on the Tuesday, a proclamation was 
issued for putting an end to it, but no measures were taken for enforcing 
the order; the people however were no longer urged on to the slaughter. 
What horrors were endnred during that time can be best described by those 
who were present, or by contemporaries. 

Sully J gives tho following account of his sufferingr “I went to bed the 
night boforc, very early. I was awakened about three hours after midnight 
by tho noise of all the bells and by the confused cries of the populace. St. 
Julien,my governor, went out hastily with my valet-de-chambre to learn the 
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cause, and I hare never since hoard anything of those two men, who weic, 
without doubt, sacrificed among the first to tlic public fury. X remained alone 
dressing myself in my chamber where a few minutes after I observed my host 
enter, pale and in consternation. He was of the religion, and having hoard 
what was the matter he had decided on going to mass to save his life and 
preservo his liouso from plunder. lie came to persuade me to do the same 
and to take mo with him. I did not think lit to follow him. I resolved on 
attempting to get to the college of Burgundy where I studied, notwith¬ 
standing' tho distance of the house where I lived from that college, which 
made my attempt very clangorous. I put on my scholar’s gown, and taking 

a pair of largo prayer hooks under my 
ann, I went down stairs. I was seizod 
with horror as I went into tho street 
at seeing the furious men running in 
every direction, breaking open the 
houses and calling ouL, ‘Kill! Massacre 
the Huguenots 1 ’ and the blood which 
I saw shed boforo my oyos redoubled 
my fright; I fell in with a body of 
soldiers, who stopped mo. I was ques¬ 
tioned ; ihoy began to ill-treat me, 
when the books which I carried were 
discovered, happily for me, and served 
mo for a passport. Twieo afterwards 
1 fell into the same danger, from which 
1 was delivered with the same good 
fortune. At length I arrived at the 
college of Burgundy; a still greater 
danger awaited me there ; tho porter 
having twice refused mo admittance, 
I remained in tluyrmuUUo of tho street 
at the morey of tho radians, whose 
numbers kept increasing and who 
e.igorly sought for their prey, when I 
thought of asking for tho principal 
of the college, namod Lafaye, a worthy 
man who tenderly loved mo. The 
porter, gained by some small pieces of money, which 1 put into his hand, did 
not refuse to fetch him. This good man took me to his chamber, whore two 
inhuman priests whom I heard talk of the Sicilian Vespors tried to snatch 
me from lus hands to tear me to pieces, saying that tho order was to kill 
even the infants at the breast. All that he could do was lo lead me with 
great secrecy to a remote closet, whore lie locked mo in, I remained there 
three whole days, uncertain of my fate and receiving no assistance but from 
a servant of this charitable man who came from time to lime and brought 
me something to live upon.”k 

EFFECTS OF THE MASSACRE, 

No allowable space would suffice for the records of such indiscriminate 
massacre. Charles, by his missives, ordered the samo scene to be ronowod 
in every town throughout his dominions And the principal cities but too 
zealously responded. Fifty thousand Protestants arc said to have fallen 
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victims of the monarch’s order. 1 A few commanders refused. The viscount 
d’Or the wrote back to the court, that he “commanded soldiers, not assas¬ 
sins.” And even the public executioner of a certain town, when a dagger 
was put into his hands, flung it away, and declared himself above the crime. 
The family of the Montmorencys, though Catholic, showed their abhorrence 
of these acts, and had the courage to take down the body of the admiral, 
which bad been hung to the common gibbet, and to give it burial at Chan¬ 
tilly. Charles IX had not failed to visit it, while yet suspended. His followers 
complained of tire odour. “ The 
body of a dead enemy cannot 
smell otherwise than sweet,” was 
his reply. He now avowed that 
all was committed by his orders ; 
and even held a “bed of justice” 
in his parliament for the very 
purpose. Tho trembling judges, 
with Do Thou, their president, 
could not but applaud his zeal. 

As for Do l’Hopital, who had long 
boon banished from court, and who 
had abandoned the friendship o| 

Catherine since she had joined the 
Guises, ho expected not to be 
spared, and ordered his domostios 
to throw open tho gates. They 
disobeyed, and the murderers were 
unable io reach him. Jinl Do 
I’iifipital did not long survive to 
deplore tho miseries of his country. 

His words were, '‘After such hor¬ 
rors, 1 do not wish fro live.” Tho 
joy oF tho pope, on tho oilier hand, and of Philip of Spain, knew no 
bounds. The supreme pontiff went in state to bis cathedral, and returned 
public thanks to heaven for this signal mercy. 

Charles had spared his sister’s husband, the young king of Navarre, and 
his companion the prince of Conde. It was only at the price of being con¬ 
verted. Death or the mass was the alternative offered to them ; and both, 
after some resistance, yielded in appearance. On the other hand, mere 
abhorrence of the massacre caused maiiy Catholic gentlemen to turn Hugue¬ 
nots. Amongst these was Henry de la Tour d’Auvergne, viscount do 
Turenne. After all, tho crime, from which so much was expoetod, pro¬ 
duced neither peace nor advantage. The Huguenots were, indeed, paralysed 
by tho blow; bub the Catholics were no less stupefied by remorse and shame. 
King Charles himself seemed stricken already by avenging fate. He was 

[* Marlin*says, “Nothing definite can he affirmed as to tho exact number of the victims: 
tho Mai'lyrolof/e dcs refonnes places it at 30,000; M, do Thou thinks this figure somewhat exag¬ 
gerated ; tho Jiheille-matin speaks of no less than 100,000 dead j Cnpllupl speaks of 26,000 j La 
Popelinlfcre of more than 20,000 ; Pa pyre Masson, one of the panegyrists of tlie occasion, reduces 
tho number to 10,000. Tho last figuro is too low; about twenty thousand appears to be the most 
probable estimate.” This estimate of Martin’s, confessedly only conjectural, Is perhaps a trifle 
conservative. Sully,/ thought that 70,000 perished throughout France. Davila*' estimated the 
number killed in Paris at 10,000, over 600 of whom were nobles This Is manifestly overdrawn, 
when wo consider that tho massacre of the fli.it night was for the most part confined to tho 
north of the Seine. Possibly about three thousand may have peiislied in and about Paris and 
twenty-flvo thousand in the rest of Franco. But this, lot It bo repeated, is mere conjecture,] 
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nervous and agitated. The blood lie had spilled seemed ever to stream before 
his eyes. A. continual fever took possession of him, and henceforth never 
ceased to consume him. The chiefs were equally languid, equally disunited. 
The Huguenots had time to rally, and to prepare for defence. Rochelle and 
Montaubau shut their gates. Charles in his blindness sent La None, the 
Huguenot, to Rochelle he became its commander. The town was at length 
besieged, and thousands of the Catholics foil before it; among them, not a 
few of the murderers who assisted in tho massacre on St. Bartholomew’s eve. 
At length Charles, unable to conquer, and incompetent to carry on tho war 
with vigour, granted the Huguenots a peace. Roohollo and Montaubau pre¬ 
served tho freedom of their religion ; and Charles had tho pain of perceiving 
that the grand and sweeping crimo to which ho had been impelled hud but 
enfeebled the Catholic party, instead of insuring its triumph. 

LAST Y15 All 8, DEATH, AND CHARACTER OK CHARLES IX 

Catherine, in the meantime, had the address to procure the crown of 
Poland for the son of her predilection, Henry duke of Anjou. She had 
lavished her wealth upon the electors for this purpose. No sooner was the 
point gained than she regretted it. The health of Charles was now mani¬ 
festly on tho decline, and Catherine would fain have retained Henry ; but 
the jealousy of the king forbado. After conducting tho duke on his way to 
Poland the court returned to St. Germain, and Charles sank, without hope 
or consolation, on his couch of sickness. Even here ho was not allowed to 
repose. The young king of Navarre formed a project of escape with the prince 
of Condo. Tho duke of Alengon, youngest brother of tho king, joined in it. 
A body of horse wore to wait in the forest of St. Germain for tho princes, and 
protect them in their flight. The vigilance of tho queen-mother discovered 
the enterprise, which, for her own purposes, she magnified into a serious plot. 
Charles was informed that a Huguenot army was coining to surprise him, 
and he was obliged to bo removed into a litter, in ordemto escape. “ This is 
too much,” said ho ; “ could they not have let mo dio in peace V ” 

Condo was tho only prince that succeeded in making his oscapc. Tho 
king of Navarre and tho duko of Aloiiqon were imprisoned. Tho former, 
accused of conspiring against tho king's life, dofeuded himself with much 
spirit, and asked if it were a crime, that lie, a king, should seek to free 
himself from durance ? Thus young prince had already succeeded by lus 
address, his frankness, and high character in rallying to his interests tho 
most honourable of the noblesse, who dreaded at once tho periidious Cath¬ 
erine and her children ; who had renounced their good opinion of young 
Guise after the day of St. Bartholomew ; and -who, at tho sanio time profess¬ 
ing Catholicism, were averse to Huguenot principles and zeal. This party, 
called tho politiques , professed to follow the middle or neutral courso, which 
at one time had been that of Catherine do’ Medici; but she had long .since 
deserted it, and had joined in all the sanguinary mid extreme measures of her 
son and of the Guises. Hence she was especially odious to tho now and 
moderate party of tho politique among whom tho family of Montmorency 
held the leach Catherine feared their interference at the moment of tho 
Icing’s death, whilst his successor was absent in a remote kingdom ; and alio 
swelled the project of the princes’ escape into a serious conspiracy, in order 
to he mistress of those whom she feared. Lamole and Cocouas, both confi¬ 
dants of the princes, were executed for favouring their escape. The marshals 
He Cosse and De Montmorency were sent to the Bastille. 
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Iii this slate of the court Charles IX expired on tho 30th of May, 1574, 
after haying nominated the queen-mother to he regent during his successor’s 
absence. fZ His end was so miserable that oven Huguenot writers express pity 
for it, His short and infrequent sleeping moments were troubled by hideous 
visions. Exhausted by violent hemorrhages, lie sometimes waked up bathed 
in his own blood, and this blood reminded him of that of his subjects which had 
been shed in streams by his orders. He saw again in his dreams all their dead 
bodies floating* with the current of the Seine; he hoard mournful lamenta¬ 
tions in the air. The night before bis death, his nurse, of whom lie was very 
fond, although she was a Huguenot, heard him complaining, weeping, and 
sighing; “Ah nurse,” ho cried, “what streams of blood, how many murders ! 
What wiclcod. counsel I have hud 1 0 my God, pardon mo and grant me mercy ! 
I know not whore I am, so much do they agitato and perplex me! What 
will bee oniG of all this country? What will become of me, lowborn God 
intrusts it? I am lost, I know it well! ” Then his nurse said to him; “Sire, 
the murders and the blood shall be on the head of those who influenced you, 
and on your evil counsellors.” His last words were that lie was glad he left 
no male child to wear the crown after him. 

This prince, who was so guilty and so unhappy, whoso name 1ms been 
handed down from generation to generation, loaded with anathemas, was 
born with the most brilliant gifts of mind and imagination, and with less 
inclination to vice than most of his race. He had that real love of art which 
had been the glory of his ancestor, Francis I, and verses of his have been 
preserved, which are far superior lo those of the captive at Pavia—-hoautiful 
versos, addressed to Itonsard, who might have taken lessons in good taste 
and spontaneity from this essay of royal genius, He loved music no less 
than poetry, and during his last illness melody alono had the power lo soothe 
his pain for a moment. A detestable education had destroyed all the gifts of 
nature in Charles IX. When real glory was offered to him, when the chance 
was given him to snatch France from factions, to make her enter upon lior 
real destiny by a bouiSd towards her natural frontiers, by a brilliant and legiti¬ 
mate conquest, the unfortunate man did not have the strength to seize this 
unique opportunity. It came too late for him; his soul was confused and 
without a guide, Ins mind vacillating. Aftor long struggles he became a prey 
to the infernal inspirations of his mother, and, as if carried away by furies, 
he leaped into the gulf of shame and of blood, into which he was followed by 
the rest of his race, and in which Franco came near being destroyed with the 

Valois.* 

The above version of the end of Charles IX expresses the opinion held by 
most of tho historians. Darostc,’ 11 however, finishes the reign of Charles IX 
with the following remark in regard to this generally accepted description: 
“ During his last days there were current rumours which have been trans¬ 
mitted to us by D’Aubigndjtt L’Esloile, 0 and other contemporaries. They 
recount Ins great inquietude, his idea that tho phantoms of the victims of 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew besieged his death-bed; they tell us that 
he succumbed to his great remorse and these avenging hallucinations. All 
these accounts, of doubtful origin, are at least greatly exaggerated. His last 
illness, tho phases and progress of which were followed by the Venetian 
envoys, 1 was of a most natural character. Cavalli contents himself with say¬ 
ing that the plots during the last days of his life caused him great torture of 
mind and prevented his lasting an instant’s repose.” 


f 1 The Venetian despatches are regarded as among tho most reliable historical sources.] 
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CJisirles IX does not lack defenders. In great contrast to the almost 
universal condemnation of him are the writings o£ some of his contempo¬ 
raries. Sorbin/ after ca description of ln*s physical qualities, goes on to ex¬ 
press his admiration of him in these words: “His manners were the most 
gentle in the world; he loved peace and quiet lor his people, and desired 
nothing so much as to see his subjects reunited in tho faith and religion of 
the Catholic church, which made apparent to everyone his great generosity, 
and showed how worthy he was to have reigned in a more happy period than 
the one he lived in, when the malice of his subjects kept him in difficulties. 
Had he reigned in a more fortunate time, the opinion of his intimate friends 
and his most faithful subjects and servants would have been correct, for they 
called it a golden age. lie would have been loved by all in a good and 
virtuous ago.”# 

THE ACCESSION OF IUSNKY IU (1574-1680 A.I>.) 

The duke of Anjou, 1 heir presumptive of Charles f X, was in Poland at 
the time of Jus brother’s death. I-Ionry was no sooner in possession of this 
crown than he took a dislike to the “land of tho Sarnia linns,” wlioro tho 
rough and virile nobles know nothing of the refinements of luxury and vice 
which the corrupt civilisation of Italy had iuaculalcd upon Prance. Upon 
the news of his brother’s death lie fietl from his capital at night, like a male¬ 
factor. Pursued by his subjects, who wished to keep him, lie did not slop 
until ho was on Austrian soil. The pleasures of Vienna and of Venice 
captivated him for a long time ; he did not sot foot within his now kingdom 
until two months after lie had secretly left the old one. 

Tlic prince was ill-fitted to master the situation that his brother lmd loft 
him. The victories won in his name by Tuvaimcs hud given him a great 
reputation ; but abuse of pleasure had cooled that early ardour which had 
at first made him as brave as his ancestors, lie no longer had a taste for 
any but childish or effeminate pastimes, when ho did^int surrender himself 
to horrible debauchery. It could hardly be said that his ostentatious devo 
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tion was a trick ol impiety, but all his religion consisted in certain external 
practices. He thought that all liis accounts with heaven and his own con¬ 
science could bo settled by a fast and a few penances. Charles IX, his 
brother, had sometimes had ideas and plans worthy of a king. Henry had 
almost puerile occupations; and D’Aubignty* seeing this man so careful of 
his toilet, his complexion, the whiteness of his hands and face, was uncertain 
whether lie beheld “ a woman-king or a man-queen.” Charles IX was 
vicious in auger and on occasion; Henry in character and constantly. 
IIo read nothing but Macehiavelli, and, in a word, he never knew that which 
makes pardonable much of his brother’s conduct — remorse. 

His first acts showed what was to bo expected of him. At Turin lie 
repaid the hospitality of tlio duke of Savoy with prodigal magnificence by 
giving him Pinerolo, Perugia, and Savigliano, the last remains of the con¬ 
quests of Francis I beyond the Alps. Hardly had he entered France when 
he commanded the Protestants to turn Catholic or leave the kingdom. His 
words were indeed menacing : but the reformers were reassured when they 
saw that action was limited to sending a few officers to the southern provinces, 
which were then much disturbed, and to processions of flagellants, in which 
the king took part and which went through the streets scourging- their 
shoulders for the remission of their sins. He made a solemn entry into 
Paris, where lie greatly scandalised serious people by having about him a 
great number of monkeys, parrots, and little dogs. At Rhoiins, “ when the 
crown was placed upon liis head,” says L’Estoile,o “lie said in a loud voice 
that it hurt hint; it slipped twice as though it wore going to fall.” An evil 
omen was seen in this, and with reason. This head, which could not hear a 
crown, could no more bear the strong and virile ideas that would have been 
so necessary to defend it. 


POLITICAL CONDITIONS 

France had need,^however, of an able, honest, strong chief to take up 
the reins of government. CastelimuJ/ estimates that “ already, by reason 
of the civil wars, more than a million persons had been put to death, all 
under the pretext of religion and public utility, with which both parties 
shielded themselves.” It was only with great difficulty that Catherine 
do’ Medici had been able to prevent a now explosion during the last days of 
Charles IX and the two months of hor regency. Between the extreme Cath¬ 
olics and the fanatical Protestants a new party was gaining ground, that of 
the Politiques , composed of moderate Catholics who desired the re-estab- 
lislnnent of public tranquillity by religious tolerance and energetic repression 
of factions. The three Montmorencys, Dninville, Tliore, and Meru, were 
the most conspicuous men of this party, which includes a groat number 
of magistrates and of rich bourgeois. A prince of the blood, the duke of 
Alengon, had undertaken the leadership of it, less through patriotism than 
through ambition, for lie counted upon making use of it for his personal 
ends. The Guises were at the head of the Catholics, the Bourbons at the 
head of tho Protestants ; in order to be neither isolated nor second in one 
or the oilier camp he had thought it possible to form a third party that 
should be devoted to his interests. Tho Bearnais [Henry IV] justly calls 
him “a double heart, an evil and misshapen mind, like a deformed body.” 
We must, however, give him credit for two things : lie wished to be French, 
he said, in name and in fact, and an enemy of Spain ; and he never stained 
bis hands with the blood of the Huguenots, 6 
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On liis return to Paris, Ilciny III remained there for the winter and dur¬ 
ing Lent, taking part in the feasts and the devotions. Accompanied by the 
queen, and carrying a largo rosary in his hand, ho visited tho churches, 
the oratories, and tho different religious houses ; an action which gave rise 

to numberless lampoons, 

' c0n ^ 01 ‘* 0lls > ^ivofl 

joiiiccl 1 tho levies 
which woro gathering 
Hunry in round tho old leaders- 


Henry of Navarro escaped 
from his honourable and close-watched detention by the swiftness of his 
horse at a hunting-party, and bade his adherents, who came to him in great 
numbers, once moro u to follow the White Plume, always in the front of 
battle.” He celebrated his recovered independence by resuming tho ex¬ 
ercise of the Protestant faith. But the great families of the Montmorencys 
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and others, who were merely discontented with the government, were dis¬ 
inclined to mix their standards with the avowed Huguenots. It was, there¬ 
fore, easy for tlvc queen-mother to break up the ill-assorted union. She 
sent embassies of her bedchamher-womon to wait on the duke of Alengon, 
and in a very short time that feeble prince was detached from the cause. 
He, however, mediated a peace which was very favourable to the reformers. 
Their worship was permitted in all parts of France except in Paris; all 
edicts against them were withdrawn; the massacre itself was disavowed; 
and several additional towns were surrendered to them as pledges. This 
was the fifth peace since the religions wars began, and was called the Peace 
of Monsieur, m honour of AlenQon. 1 The king, who appeared at ball and 
theatre with rich necklaces round his bare neck, and affected the appearance 
of a female beauty, had no wish, in signing this pacification, but to be left 
undisturbed by the anger of faction or the ambition of his brother. To 
separate Alengon from the Huguenots, ho would have made greater sacrifices 
still. But the sacrifice lie made was quite enough. The Catholics saw the 
overthrow of their faith in the terms of the treaty; the Huguenots the finger 
of God in the spread of their opinions. 

THIS HOLY LEAGUE 

P 

The Holy League began in 1570 — a league which bound itself by the 
most awful sanctions to extirpate heresy — to spare neither friend nor foe 
till the pestilence was banished, and even, if need be, to alter the succession 
to the throne. Tho next heir nftor the childless Alengon was a Huguonot; 
but ascending far above the successors of Hugh Capet, Bourbon, or Valois, 
there was a prince whose whole heart was devoted to Home, and who traced 
his lineal descent to Charlemagne — and this was Heniy oE Guise, son of 
that old Francis who was assassinated by Poltrot, and who himself boro 
marks of liis Catholic soldiorship in a wound upon his face, which made him 
known as the BaU\fr& “No Protestant king of Navarro l Wo will lvavo 
Catholic Henry of Guise ! ” 

But Aloinjon [who hated Guise and had tried once or twice to assassinate 
him] was by no means pleased with this part of tho league’s intentions, 
lie threw himself into its ranks by way of stemming its course, and was lost 
or forgotten in the tumult which raged in every heart. The king summoned 
the states to meet at Blois, but the states showed the somewhat contradictory 
symptoms, not only of hatred of dissent, but of something very like republic¬ 
anism. They wished to control tho royal power by commissioners appointed 
by themselves, whose decision on any disputed question was to bo final; and 
being bribed and coerced by tho party of the Guises, they passed an edict 
interdicting tho Huguenot faith, and withdrawing all the guarantee towns 
from their hands. This was, in fact, a declaration of war; the white plume 
was waving in the breeze in a moment, and all tho party were in arms. 
More sincerity aroso on both sides in viewing the matters in dispute, and 
amalgamation became almost impossible. The king brought discredit on the 
league and on himself by joining iL as a member. This move degraded him 
from being monarch of France to being one of a faction, and not even the chief 
of it; for in spite of Henry’s calling himself the leader of the confederacy, 
the real authority remained with Henry of Guise. The king, for instance, 

P Tho title of Monsieur for tho king's brother next himself boglns to bo used from now on. 
But, accoiding to Saint-Simon, it was not used regularly and constantly until the time of Gaston, 
brother of Louis XIII.J 
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wished to l'.'iiso money, bub the Balafre frowned, and the Catholic purses 
remained closed. lie'could neither command nor persuade. [In fact there 
seems to havo been some idea of setting him aside somewhat as his fabled 
ancestor Pepin had set aside the last of tho Merovingians.] Ilia thoughts, 
therefore, were soon bent on peace. He managed to obtain a treaty at 
Bergerac in 1577, by which the former state of affairs was restored. A 
compliment at the same time was paid to the Ifuguonots, and a triumph 
gained to himself, by the abolition of the league. 

° But one of the articles of the league was the indissoluble “association 
and brotherhood of its members till its objects were obtained.” Now, its 
objects could not bo obtained while a Huguenot was favoured, or even tol¬ 
erated in France, or while there was a chanco of the accession of so danger¬ 
ous a heretic as Henry of Navarre. War after war broke out, to the 
number of seven in all, and with still increasing hatred ; but it is useless to 
particularise them. It will serve to show the curious mixture of motive and 
action that one of these is called tho War of tho Lovers, because it arose 
from the jealousies and rivalries of the leaders who were invited to meet at 
the palace of the queen-mother. That astute Italian introduced a sort of 
chivalry of vice in the prosecution of a campaign. She invited tho young- 
king of Navarro to ooino to her court witli all tho cavaliors ho chose. 
There were balls and dances every night,-and the appearance uf the greatest 
cordiality; for a radius of a mile and a half was established round the 
house, within which quarrels and fighting were unknown. It was an oasis 
consecrated to the coarser Venus. But ontsido tho,so narrow limits tho war 
raged with undiimnished ardour. A Huguenot lord, after joining in the 
same dance with a Catholic, would ask him to accompany him for a ride 
across the line, and tho survivor came in with bloody sword to boast of 
the rosult. One night floury gave a return entertainment to the queen and 
all the court. When the supper was over, and the dances wore resumed, 
Henry slipped out of the garden, joined Bully and some other young nobles 
who were waiting his arrival, and rode all night. On-tho following day the 
queen-mother heard that one of her towns about thirty miles off had boon 
surprised and pillaged; and when Henry roclo back within the peaceful 
circle, complimented him on the success uf his stratagom. 

But gloomy forebodings began to mingle with these festivities. Alomgm, 
to weaken the power of Spain, was allowed to place liimsolf at tho head 
of the revolted provinces. The revolt was religious as muoh as political, and 
the furious leaguers saw the brother of tho king and heir of the throne 
enlisted against, the church. His visit to London, to prosecute his claim to 
Elizabeth’s hand, also, though terminating in ridicule and disappointment, 
showed his want of attachment to tho true faith. Ho came back to Paris 
humiliated and unsuccessful, both in love and war. Ilia want of zeal was 
discovered, and not muoh reliance could be placed on a man who supported 
the rebels of Holland and wooed the great heretic Elizabeth of England. Ilia 
death, in 1584, was not lamented on any other account than that it advanced 
by one step tlic cause of a far more hated, because far more terrible opponent./ 


THE WAlt OE THE TilllEE HJCNllVa 

The next heir to the throne was now the Huguenot Henry of Navarro. 
With such a prospect before them the Catholic party grew stronger and more 
determined. Three men, all Ilcnrys, now stood forth as leaders of these 
parties, and of these the royal faction was least. The vacillating king sought 
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alliance first with one side and then with the other. His own inclination led 
lnm away from the Huguenot cause; his safety was not assured with the 
cause of Guise. He was not strong enough to have a loyal and determined 
following of his own.® 

The conduct henceforth of Navarre and Guise proved a remarkable con¬ 
trast. It was the interest of the Bourbon to elevate and dignify the throne 
to which he saw himself likely to succeed; he therefore treated with pro¬ 
found reverence the office of the king, and his person with outward respect, 
It was the business of the Guise to degrade the crown, which would other¬ 
wise have been too sacred for a sacrilegious hand to touch; he therefore 
treated the king with marked indignity, and stirred up the lowest passions 
of the mob in opposition to the highest authority in the land. By liis suc¬ 
cess in this policy lie made a narrow escape of 
exciting feelings of hatred to royalty itself, 
which would have punished his ambition by 
taking away the object of it./ 

An interesting result, however, of this 
attitude of the Guise party was an advance in 
political thought. There were hints abroad 
of the sovereignty of the people. The Jesuit 
opponents of Elizabeth and Navarrp must give 
up the idea of hereditary monarchy. Ortho¬ 
doxy was the indispensable qualification, how¬ 
ever, rather than popular choice; the church 
rather than the nation was the source of 
sovereignty. It was on this basis that the 
Guise party made a treaty with Philip of 
Spain. The Pact of Joinviile at the end of 
1584 made tho loaguo party not only a 
menace to hereditary monarchy in France, but 
by junction with Spa*r it became anti-national 
in its character. Tho war now becamo more 
political and less trivial. The destinies of 
Franco were at stake. But the foreign aid 
which made tho Guiso cause a European 
question, and widened the quarrel to oue of 
universal religious war, was not destined to 
amount to enough to repross Protestantism in 
France. The year 1585 was spent in useless 
negotiations in Franco; during the next year the war was hardly begun, 
and before decisive action had been taken in France the foreign situation had 
changed entirely through the action of Elizabeth.c 

On the 18th of February, 1687, the execution of Mary Queen of Scots 
fell like a firebrand on the Catholic plans. She had once been queen of 
France, and was related to the Guises. She had been true to but one object 
throughout her life, but that object justifiod and ennobled all her deeds, for 
it was the supremacy of the church. The violences of the league, the curses 
of the popo, and the threats of Philip of Spain and of all the Catholics of 
Europe, lmd led to the sad catastrophe, by showing the wise counsellors of 
Elizabeth that while Mary lived and plotted there was no safety for Protes¬ 
tantism or freedom; and now the blow recoiled with tenfold force on the 
persons who had made it unavoidable. Philip began his preparations for 
the Armada. Guise concealed no longer his enmity to the king, and roused 
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the populace and parliament of Paris, both of which were ontiroly at his 
command, against him. The infatuated monarch showed his usual want of 
judgment, He replied to the reclamations o£ the magistrates by confiscating 
their salaries, and threatening to throw them in sacks into the Seine. But 
no course of proceeding would probably have altered the result. Victories 
and defeats all had the same effect,/ 

The Battle of Contras (If>8l a.d.) 

One great battle stands out in the dreary stretch of those years. Henry of 
Navarre had marched from La Itochelle across the Loire country to meet a 
German force which was advancing from the east. Henry III sent an army 
under Joycitse to intercept the forces of the Huguenots and lie succeeded in 
doing this at the strong position of Coutras. The situation was such that 
the Huguenots had no hope of escape oxcopt through victory. Monry had 
reached the chateau of Coutras m hour before Joyouso and on the evening 
of the 19th of October, 1587; the advanco guard of the Huguenots drove the 
duke's Albanian scouts from the town. .)oycuse, howovor, was afraid that 
the enemy would try to canape and began preparations for battle in the 
middle of the night .a 

The young courtiers had sworn to g*ve quarter to no one. The king 
of Navarre had only time to leave Coutras and prepare for battle, a little 
before day, in the angle of land formed by the two rivers Dtonne and 
Isle. According to IPAubign6,« who has loft us the most circumstantial 
account of this day [and who was himself a soldier in the service of Henry IV], 
the Catholics had about Jive thousand foot-soldiora and twenty-live hundred 
cavalry; the Protestants, almost as many infantry, but hardly half as many 
cavalry. 

The battle began with volleys of cannon. Tho Catholics suffered from the 
Huguenot artillery, which was better aimed than their own, and with loud 
cries demanded a charge. At tho moment when tho 'Catholics started, the 
ministers Chandiou and D’Amouvs began to chant in front of the Protestant 
army the twelfth vorso of Psalm cxviii. At the sight of tho kneeling 
Protestants the frivolous youths who were about Joyouso uttered insulting 
cries. “ They tremble, the cowards, they are confessing.” “ You arc mis¬ 
taken," replied a more experienced captain, “when the Huguenots look like 
that, they are determined to conquer or die,” In an instant the Huguenot 
men-at-arms had mounted. “ Cousins! ” cried tho king of Navarro to Condtf 
and Soissons, “I will say no more to you than that you are of the blood of 
Bourbon, and, as God lives, 1 will show you that J am your soiiior.” “And 
we,” replied Condo, “we will show that you have good juniors.” 

The ITuguenot lino was formed in a crescent on a little plain. The light 
cavalry of Poitou, which formed the point of the crescent on the right, 
were driven back by a great force of Catholic cavalry, and drew the Gascon 
squadron of the viscount do Turemie along in their rout. The left wing 
of the Catholics with a shout of victory pushed on to the baggage in order 
to plunder, without heeding what was taking place on tho rest of the battle¬ 
field. Three hundred Protestant arquebusiers, believing the battle lost and 
inspired by a heroic despair, threw themselves upon a largo battalion of nearly 
three thousand of the enemy’s foot-soldiers with such violence ns to break 
through the first ranks. The rest of the Huguenot infantry followed this 
movement and the two bodies of infantry attacked each other with great 
violenco. 
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But in the meantime tlie fate of the clay was decided elsewhere. Joyeuso 
lmd started at a gallop with his men-at-arms spread out in a single line of 
lances; the three Bourbons were awaiting him steadfastly at the head of 
three squadrons formed six files deep. Most of the Huguenot cavalry was 
armed with sword and pistol; when the enemy was fifteen paces distant 
they threw themselves with all their might from their horses and fired point 
blank, while some platoons of arquebusiers stationed between the squadrons 
fired with surer aim upon the Catholics. The latter could not oven make 
use of their lances. Their long line was driven back and broken. There 
followed a short and terrible hand-to-hand conflict, in which the king of 
Navarre and his cousins kept 
their word to one another and 
fought like true knights. The 
nobles of the court, gaily decked, 
plumed, dressed in velvet and 
embroidery, were crushed like 
glass by the poor and rude gentle¬ 
men of the south. These young 
effeminates knew only how to 
die. 

The first squadrons liad met 
at nine o’clock ; at ten there was 
not a man of Joyeuse’s army who 
had not either fallen or fled. 

The infantry had also dispersed 
after the defeat of the cavalry. 

The king of Navarro had great 
difficul ly in slopping the carnage. 

The Protestants took cruel 
revenge for the barbarities 
practised by Joyense^upon tlieir 
comrades ; more than lour hun¬ 
dred gentlemen and two thousand 
soldiers were put to the sword. 

Joyeuse surrendered to two 
Huguenots when a third split 
open his head with a blow of his 
pistol butt. Nearly all the lords 

and gentlemen who had followed him were killed or taken prisoners, 
booty, including the ransoms, amounted to more than 600,000 crowns, 
The victors had not lost forty men. 

The king of Navarro showed himself worthy of this brilliant triumph by 
moderation and humanity. He exhibited no more pride after the victory 
than fear before the combat. He received all the prisoners with kindness, 
restored tlieir arms to some, released others without ransom, and declared 
that as before lie demanded only the edict of 1577J 

At the same time Guise repulsed the enemy from the soil of France in 
Alsace. The defeat was attributed to the king, and the victory to the duke 
— a fatal contrast between him and Guise, of which he could not weaken 
the effect by comparison with Navarre. The two uncrowned Henrys were 
held up as models for the third, for even the Catholics saw with a sort of 
pride the achievements of Henry, who, though a Huguenot, was a prince 
and a Frenchman still. This state of affairs could not last long. Guise 
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made a solemn entry into Paris, and was received with all the ceremony 
usually reserved for a king./ 

Henry de Guise at this time was thirty'•eight years of age. He was tall 
and well proportioned, with blond curly hair and piercing eyes. The scar on 
his cheek gave him a martial appearance. Although not a great general, 
he possessed all the military qualities necessary to gain the love of the 
populace. Indefatigable, prompt of decision, rapid and sure of execution, 
affable, generous, familiar even, though ever guarding his dignity, he had 
the external gifts and the successful personality which Ilenry III lacked. 
Madame de Retz said that in comparison to him the other princes were but 
people. All were devoted to him. “ Franco,” Balzac said of him later, 
“went mad over this man; to say they loved him is too weak an expres¬ 
sion. ”wi 

The Day of the Barricades and the Treaty of Union 

Henry was nt the Louvro, and trembled at Ins subject’s approach. When 
the interview was over, Guise returned to his house and surrounded it with 
armed men, as if to hint that his life was in danger from the king — a very 
old trick, and very often successful. Everything continued quiet on both 
sides till some Swiss royal guards marched into the town. In a moment the 
mob were up in arms. Barricades were greeted in tho streets; pistols were 
fired at the passengers. Tho Swiss were attacked, and indiscriminate 
massacre began. Catherine strove in vain to induce her unworthy son to 
go and show himself to tho malcontents. lie hoard ilio firing on his troops, 
and lmd not the courage to order thorn to defend thomsolvos; and while his 
mother rode boldly into the streets to quell the insurrection, he slipped 
noiselessly to his stables, whore the Tuilories gardens now aro, and galloped 
without pause to llambomllet. On tho following day lie got safo within tho 
walls of Chartres. This was called the day of the Barricades, and for a 
while it certainly advanced the cause of tho cluko of Guise. With affected 
moderation he rejected tho acclamations of his party, allowed tho Swiss 
guards to escape, and in other ways endeavoured to pacify tho adherents 
of tho king./ To Chartres the king was followed by the now triumphant 
Guise, who dictated there, to the degraded king, what was thenceforward 
called the Treaty of Union of July, 1588. It forgave, or rather it applauded, 
all the outrages of Paris. It declared all horilics incapable of any public 
trust, office, or employment. It excluded the heretical mombors of tho house 
of Bourbon from the lino of succession to tho crown. It rnisod the duke to 
the office of lieutenant-general of tho kingdom ; and it provided for the 
immediate convention of the states-goneral of Prance. To the observance 
of these terms, Henry pledged himself in the most solemn forms of adjuration. 


The Meeting of the States-General 

Again, therefore, tho states-general wore summoned to moot at the city 
of Blois ; and, on the 16th of Oetobor, 1588, 505 deputies were assembled to 
listen to the inaugural oration of the king. “ Among them,” says the con¬ 
temporary historian, Mafcthieu, “was conspicuous Henry, duke of Guise, 
who, as great maslei^of the royal household, sat near tho throne, dressed in 
white satin,. with his hood thrown carelessly backward ; and from that 
elevated position ho cast his eyes along tho dense crowd before him that lie 
might reeognise and distinguish his followers, and encourage with a glance 
their reliance oil his fortune and suocess ; and thus, without uttering a word, 
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might seem to say to eacli of them, ‘ I see you; ’ and then (proceeds 
Matthieu) the duke rising, with a profound obeisance to the assembly, and 
followed by the long train of his officers and gentlemen, retired to meet and 
to introduce the king.” 

The lofty consciousness of his royal character still imparled some dignity 
to Henry’s demeanor. Addressing the states with a majestic and touching 
eloquence, lie asserted his title to the gratitude of his people, claimed the 
unimpaired inheritance of the prerogatives of Ins ancestors, pronounced the 
pardon of those who had already entered into traitorous conspiracies against 
him, and threatened condign punishment of all who might in future engage 
in any similar attempts. Even Guise listened, with evident discomposure, to 
this unexpected rebuke, and public menace, from the lips of his sovereign. 
It was, however, the single gleam of success with which Henry was cheered 
in his intercourse with the representatives of his people j and the rest of the 
history of the states-general of 1588, is little else than a record of the humilia¬ 
tions to which they subjected him. 

He spoke, as we have seen, with royal indignation, of the outrages of 
Paris and of Chartres : but he was compelled to omit all those passages 
of his address in his subsequent publication of it. He publicly claimed for 
himself the cognizance of all questions respecting the verification of the 
powers of the deputies: but he ^vas constrained, with equal publicity, to 
retract that pretension. He entertained an appeal from one of the members 
of the Tiers ft tat against a decision of his order: but lie was sternly 
reminded that the states had met at Blois, not as supplicants to oboy, but as 
councillors to advise, him. Tie pardoned the dukes of Soissons and Conti 
their having borne arms under the Huguenot standards, that so they might 
bo qualified to take their places among the order of the nobles: hub the 
validity of his pardon was contemptuously denied. He resisted, as an insult, 
the demand of the states, that lie should repeat, in their presence, the oath 
lie had already taken to observe the Treaty of the Union: hut he was 
taught that aubmissiwi was inevitable. He demanded that the states should, 
in their turn, swear fidelity to himself, and to the fundamental laws of the 
realm : but he was obliged to withdraw that demand. He insisted that 
the exclusion of Henry of Bearn from the succession to the throne should be 
preceded by an invitation to that prince to return into the bosom of the 
ohnrcli: but his proposal was inflexibly and scornfully resisted. He 
commissioned two of his officers to lay before the order of the clergy his 
objections to the acceptance of the decrees of the Council of Trent: but 
his officers were driven away with insult. He solicited pecuniary aid for 
carrying on the war against the Huguenots: hut the suit was answered by 
a demand for his surrender of a large part of his actual revenue. 

This long series of indignities was readily traced by Henry to the guid¬ 
ance of a single hand. Guise was but too successfully exerting his influence 
at Blois to dethrone the king by degrading him. The crown, which must 
inevitably fall from the grasp of a prince whom all men had been taught to 
despise, might readily be transferred to the brows of a prince to whom all 
were looking with admiration. 

Yet it was a hazardous policy. The king who had conquered at Jarnao 
and Montcontour, and who had concurred in devising the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, was not a man to be restrained by the voice either of fear, of 
humanity, or of conscience. The friends of Guise saw, and pointed out to 
him, the danger of provoking the dormant passions of the enervated Henry; 
but lie received their remonstrances with contempt, and habitually and 
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ostentatiously placed liimself within the powers of the sovereign whom he at 
once despised, exasperated, and defied. 10 This contemptuous attitude was 
to lead to his undoing. 

THE ASSASSINATION OF IIENRY, DUKE OK GUISE (1688 A.D.) 

On December 23rd, at three o’clock in the morning, the duke of Guise 
loft the room of Charlotte de Beaune, and found on returning to his house 
five notes which warned him to leave Blois immediately. Tlis attendants 
begged him to take refuge without delay with his troops; but being weary 
he retired to sleep. At about eight o’clock, lie got up, dressed himself in a 
new gray satin doublet, too thin for tlie season, took his cloak, went out, 
passed over the drawbridge and entered the castle. 

Ilenry III, during the same night, prepared the ambuscade. The evening 
before, at seven o'clock, ho told Liancourb, the chief equerry, in a loud voice, 
to order his coach for four o’clock in the morning, because he wished to visit 
a, shrine and return in time for the council. He gave a secret order to the 
Corsican Ornano, and to the forty-five Gascons of his especial guard, to be 
near his room the following day at fivo o’clock; then ho shut himself up 
in his private chamber. At four he rose and wont out, saying nothing to the 
queen, who was uneasy. lie ascended ope flight with Du liable, led him 
into a gallery which lie had divided into fifty cells, during tho last two or 
three days, under the pretext of lodging tliore somo Capuchin friars whom 
he wished to have constantly near him, but in reality to hide and separate 
all those who were to take part in tho premeditated act. lie pushed Du 
IIaide into one, and without speaking a word abut him in. 'Towards five 
o’clock the forty-five guards presented themselves, one by one. lie took 
each oue in turn to the higher landing, and locked thorn up, oach in a sepa¬ 
rate cell. 

Tho members of the council convoked for six o’clock arrivod, and not 
noticing anything strange on tho staircases or in tho corridors, began their 
sitting. As soon as the king had seen Cardinal Do Guise, who was staying 
in the town, at the hotel d’Allaye, enter tho large hall, ho ascondod to Ins 
colls, opened tho doors, made his men come down, took them into his room, 
having commanded them to make no noise so as not to awaken the queen- 
mother, who was dying on tho lower landing. Tho glimmering light of the 
December dawn and tho light from the king’s candle but dimly showed their 
uneasy countenances and eager eyes. Tho king made a speech to his forty- 
five men, urging thorn to avongo him; ho was delighted to find that his 
oratory was more successful than it was with the slate doputios. These 
young noblemen, suddenly transported from their Gascony collages, whore 
they suffered hunger and every sort of privation, to become tho confidants of 
the king, to enter his chamber, to hoar themselves called his champions, his 
avengers, his friends, must have been the more amazod at this sudden fortune, 
in that the duke of Guise had threatened to plunge thorn back into their former 
misery. 

By the advice of the eluke of Guise these forty-five noblemon, sent by 
the states to entreat the king to reform his household, were to be dispersed 
as unnecessary. Still boorish, and knowing nothing beyond tho patois of 
then’ villages, they remained homely and unaffected. One of them, called 
Periac, dimly understood that the king’s speech showed that it was necessary 
to stab the duke of Guise, and he interrupted him with a joyous familiarity, 
striking him in the stomach with the flat of his hand, and crying out to him, 
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“Cap de Jou, I’ll kill him for you!” Reassured by the enthusiasm of these 
young men, Henry III himself posted them in his room and in the passages ; 
then lie retired to his private chamber, impatient and troubled at not hav¬ 
ing seen the duke of Guise arrive, but learning finally, at half-past eight, 
that Henry of Guise had just entered the council-room. 

\ Henry of Guise had felt very cold in his satin doublet; his night had 
exhausted him. As he entered lie felt sick and faint; his eyes were full of 
tears. “I am cold,” said he, “let me go to the fire.” Whilst more wood 
was being thrown on the fire, he said to M. de Morgondaine, keeper of the 
treasury, “ I beg of you to ask M. do Sainl-Prix to give me some Damascus 
raisins, or some preparation of roses.” They could only find some Brignoll&s 
plums, which he began to eat. M. de Marillac, master of requests, read a 
report upon the salt-taxes, when tho door opened and Revol, secretary of 
state, was seen to advance. He said to the cluke, “ Monsieur, the king asks 
for yon; he is ill his old room.” Then lie hastily went out. The duke did 
not notice this hasty retreat, nor the agitation of Revol, who was so white 
that the king had come to him a minute before, and said, “ My God, Revol, 
how white you are ! Rub your cheeks, Revol, rub your cheeks.” The duke 
of Guise got up, put some prunes in his silver comfit plate, leaving the rest 
upon the cloth. “Gentlemen,” said he “who will have some?” He threw 
Ins cloak upon his left arm, look his gloves and the comfit plate m the same 
hand, placed the fingers of liis rijjht hand upon his heard, was saluted and 
followed by the forty-five who were waiting for him. Two paces from the 
door of the old room ho turned to see why tliej' followed him, and imme¬ 
diately received first a sword-thrust in the back, then innumerable stabs 
from sword and claggor. Seizing hold of some of his murderers he dragged 
them along with him, and fell near tho king’s bed. 

On hearing this noiso Cardinal Do Guise broke up the council and rose : 
“Ah,” he cried, “they are killing my brother!” “Do not move, sir,” 
answered the marshal D’Auniont, drawing his sword, “the king has need 
of you I ” „ 

At the same moment, the king half-opened the door of liis room, and 
seeing the body gave orders for the pockets to be searched. Whilst they 
were carrying out this command the Balafre, uttering .a long, deep, and husky 
sigh, died. The body was covered again with a gray cloak and with a cross 
of straw, and left lying there for some time exposed to the taunts and mock¬ 
eries of the courtiers, who called him “ the handsome king of Paris.” They 
were not content with insulting him by words alone. “A diamond heart, 
someone says, “ was taken from his finger by the sieur D’Entragues.” To 
prevent tho mombers of the league procuring any relics of their leader, the 
dead body was burned, by order of M. de Richelieu, grand provost of France, 
aud the ashes were thrown into the Loire. 5 The cardinal De Guise and many 
other partisans of tho house of Guise wore arrested. The president of the 
Tiers Ill tat, and three other conspicuous Leaguers among the members of 
that body, were made state prisoners. The cardinal De Guise was murdered 
next day.« 

It is said that when Henry III was certain that Guise had expired, he 
stepped from his room, sword in hand, and cried out: “We are no longer 
two I 1 am now king! ” 1 then pushed with his foot the still quivering 
body. It was just sixteen years since Guise, at dawn of a fatal day, had 
struck with his foot another corpse ! 

[ 1 When ho repeated tho remark to Ills mothov, slio is said to have replied: “God grant 
you have not made yourself king of nothing “] 
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DEATH OF CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI 

Another famous death soon followed that of the Guises. The queen- 
mother had been violently affected by the catastrophe of December 23rd. 
Several days after, she visited the cardinal Do Bourbon in the apartment 
whither he had retired. The cardinal broke forth in reproaches and accused 
Catherine of having caused the assassination of the Guises. This scene so 
disturbed the aged queen that her gout became worse; she was confined to 
her bed and never recovered. The 5tli of January, 1689, at the age of sixty- 
one years, she joined her accomplice in the disaster of St. Bartholomew. 
The other accomplice, doubly an assassin, was not long in following his 
mother. 

The death of this woman, who had figured so prominently in Christian 
affairs for thirty years, made but a feeble sound in the midst of the tempests 
that rose from the ashes of the Guises. The importance of Catherine had 
diminished greatly in the last few years: justly punisliod through the only 
source which could affect her, her love for Ilonry III, she had seen her power 
wane at the moment when she hoped to roign completely : neglected by her 
favourite son, half sacrificed to the favourites, at enmity witli lior son-in-law 
the Bearnnis, she finally was without guidance; the raoo of Valois, which 
she had dreamed to place on all the thrones, being without issue, the Bour¬ 
bons being her enemies, with the instinct of family, always found in a woman 
even the most corrupted, her hopoa turned to the children of her eldest 
daughter; she thought to found a Lorraine dynasty; and only made herself 
the instrument and the puppet of the league. Iler qualities as a ruler oannot 
be judged by the last years of her life: although morality and patriotism 
equally forbid the justification of this fatal woman, the historian must 
acknowledge that when it was possible to combine the policy of her family 
with the policy of state, she pursued two ideas which wore bonoficial to the 
destiny of France — the humiliation of the great, and resistance to the house 
of Austria. The end which she failed to attain by typaohory and doocit 
might have been gained by the force and audaoity of a genius more mag¬ 
nanimous : Richelieu was in this regard the happy inheritor of Catherine’s 
idea . 1 

THE SIEGE OF PARIS AND THE DEATH OF HENRY III 

I-Teaven and earth rose against the massacre of Bloia. It seemed a wilful 
playing into the hands of the Huguenots to remove the Catholio chief, and 
the pope looked on the deed not only as murder, but as heresy. The unruly 
capital burst into a cry of disobedience, and the Sorbonne formally withdrew 
the allegiance of the people from an unworthy king. The name of royalist 
was as fatal as that of Huguenot had been. The president Ilarlay, and sixty 
of the councillors, who boro the royal commission, wore only saved from 
death by being taken to the Bastille./ But in the midst of this general 
indignation, the states-goneral, and they alone, were, in appearance at least, 
unmoved. Occasionally, indeed, and even earnestly, they solicited the re¬ 
lease of the prisoners. But they breathed not so much as a single remon¬ 
strance to the king against his enormous infringement of their sacred 
character and privileges in the persons of their colleagues. With an almost 
incredible abjectness they addressed themselves at once to tho ordinary 
business of the session, and discussed with Henry, amendments in the law of 
treason, schemes for the admission of his officers to joip. in their delibera¬ 
tions, and plans for bringing to account all public defaulters. They pro- 
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sen led to him, not indignant defiances, but humble descriptions of the 
sufferings of his people, and meek supplications for the redress of them; 
and continued, during a whole month after the death of the Princes of 
Lorraine, to prostrate themselves before the king, as in the presence, nob of 
an assassin, but of a conqueror. The session then closed with the royal 
audience customary on such occasions; when, in the hope of propitiating his 
favour to the imprisoned deputies, they addressed him in a speech in which 
his royal virtues, and especially his clemency, were lavishly extolled. On 
the 16th January, 1589, they at last took their leave of their sovereign, and 
of each other: when “ we parted,” says their great orator and memorialist, 
Bernard, “ with tears in our eyes, bewailing what had passed, and looking 
forward with terror to what was yet to come; and observing that, m our 
separation, Prance bad an evil augury that she herself was about to be torn 
in pieces.” 

The augury was but too well verified. The slates-general of France 
never again assembled till they met ineffectually in the reign of Louis XIII, 
to be then finally adjourned till the eve of the French Revolution.™ 

Notwithstanding all this, howevor, when the meeting at Blois was dis¬ 
solved, the members spread the flame of disaffection through town and coun¬ 
try. The duke of Mayenne, brother of the murdered Guise, was declared by 
the council of Sixteen, consisting of deputies from the sixteen quarters of 
Paris, lieutenant-general of the kingdom, till the states-general could be 
assembled. In short, the king was deserted by his people, and nothing was 
wanting but the formal sentence of his deposition. Henry of Navarre saw 
his inheritance endangered, and came to the rescue. An interview took 
place between the cousins—the most Christian king, and the most chivalrous 
Bourbon. It was not altogether regard for his own interests which moved 
the new ally. In so unsettled a nation as France then was, a forcible change 
of dynasty would have led to unending conflict. To save his country from 
perpetual civil war or total anarchy was the object of Henry’s efforts. His 
plans were bold and ^masterly. The few devoted adherents who still clung 
to their sovereign, from hereditary attachment, or from the poetic compassion 
which binds noble natures to a fallen race, accepted the guidance of the 
Huguenot chief. Mayenne was repulsed from Tours, and when men saw 
such measures of tenderness, as now distinguished the royal army, announced 
in the royal lianio, and such admirable military tactics displayed under the 
royal banner, the personal vices of the nominal monarch began to be forgotten. 

Opposition was paralysed by the consciousness that the royal authority 
was now supported by conduct worthy of a king ; and at the end of July, an 
army of forty thousand men, confident in their leader, and restored to the 
full feeling of loyalty to the throne, commenced the siege of Paris. Henry 
of Valois gazed on the hated battlements with delight. “Farewell, Paris,” 
he said ; “ from this time your towers and pinnacles shall offend my eyes no 
more. I will make it difficult to discover where your position was.” But 
Henry of Navarre was more wisely employed. He was superintending the 
placing of the troops, bringing up the guns, arranging the tents; and it was 
understood that the day of assault was fixed for the 2nd of August. May¬ 
enne saw no chance of safety. His garrison was weak and dispirited; the 
populace, with its usual fickleness, was cowardly where it was not mad. 

But among the rabble there was a youth of twenty-two, who liad been a 
Jacobin friar for some time, and had degraded the cowl hy the wildest 
excesses, both of debauchery and blood. Every crime was sweet-smelling 
odour to Jacques Clement the monk. He wore a dagger which was displayed 
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willi ferocious energy in every quarrel, and yet was fanatical in his religious 
beliefs, and carried the practices of superstition and idolatry to an almost 
insane extent. This was a sort of man who might bo extremely useful in 
the distress to which the Catholic party was reduced. He was sent for 
by the duchess cle Montpcnsior, sister of the duko of Guise, a woman so 
wicked that her conduct drives us into a charitable unbelief of its reality, 
who used such arguments and arts with the blinded, arrogant, sensual young 
fanatic, that I 10 went forth on the 1st of August determined to ropay his 
benefactress for her goodness and condescension in the way sho herself had 
prescribed. Letters wero furnished to him, which wero obtained by false 
pretences from the president Harlay in the Bastille, and on presenting them 
lie was admitted to the camp of the besiegers, and takon into the presence of 
the king. Whilo Henry was reading the missive which Clement put into 
his hand, the Jacobin drow a knife from his sleeve, and stabbed him in his chair. 
It was not at once fatal. The king started up, and, drawing the weapon 
from Ins side, wounded his assailant in the face, thus mixing on the same 
blade the blood of the assassin and his victim. The attendants rushed for¬ 
ward and killed the murderer at once — a happy chance for his employer, 
for her name escaped the formal revelation which a trial would have produced. 
Henry was placed in Ins bed, and for a whilo hopes wero ontortained of Ins 
recovery. 

Nothing in his life became him like iho leaving it. An undiscovered 
spring of goodness welled forth as his last hour drew nigh, lie forgave his 
enemies, recommended himself to his friends, embraced the hero of Navarre, 
and thanked him for all his aid. Ho turned to tlio crowd in llio apartment, and 
declared Henry his rightful and true successor, and added, “Dear cousin 
and brother-in-law, bo suro of this, you will never be king of Franco unless 
you profess yourself a Catholic.” If the dignity and tenderness of a death¬ 
bed could have wiped out the vices and deficiencies of all his former years, 
Henry III might have been reckoned among the kings who have done honour 
to the crown. But the inflexible verdict of history lmjpt bo delivered upon 
the course of a man’s life, and not on the expressions or aspirations of his last 
hours; and tho last of the Valois must bo pronounced a king without honesty 
or patriotism, and a man without courage or virtue./ 

The Valois had given to France tlurtoen kings in the space of 261 years. 
They had assisted and contributed to tho decline of old feudal Franco : they 
seemed at first during several reigns to institute a now order; then, incapa¬ 
ble and woak, they let slip from their hands this great work, and disappeared 
after having plunged France into chaos . m 
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It in iny wish that every peasant may have moat for dlnnoi every 
day of tho wook, and a fowl m his pot on Sundays.— Henry IV, 

HENHV’a STRUGGLE FOlt THE CROWN 

Jacques Clement m killing Henry III, whom ho {omul not Catholic 
enough, opened to a Huguenot the road to the throne. This was Henry, 
king of Navarre, to fee known in future as Henry IV of Franco. 6 

Henry IV has been compared to Francis I. His face has, in fact, the 
same large outlines, tho same sensual mouth and brilliant eye, the same smile 
full of .au attraction that is sometimes deceptive, the same expression of 
countenance whose openness is not always that of sincerity. But we must 
not be misled. This quick, ardent eye sometimes looks within to depths 
unattainable to Francis I ; and above these projecting eyebrows, a sign, as 
with the Valois, of quickness of perception, rises instead of the low forehead 
of Francis I the vast brow of genius. Though Henry too pushed voluptu¬ 
ousness to tho point of license, ho nevertheless had tenderness if not constancy 
of heart. Though his language has too much of the unstable lovity with 
which his Gascon race is reproached, though the confinement of his youth in 
the most depraved of courts and later the infinite difficulties of his position 
changed the cordial spontaneity of his nature, ho nevertheless has a reserve 
of true and strong feeling that Francis I never knew. Apparently selfish, 
he was able in reality to associate his interests and his glory with the idea of 
the wolfare of France and the interest of humanity. Infinitely superior in 
essential things to tho Valois and the Guises, he is their inferior in elegance, 
in external dignity. Compared with the other two Henrys he has the air of 
a soldier of fortune before princes, but he redeems this inferiority of manners 
by a singular charm; he attracts the imagination and the heart by an irre¬ 
sistible mixture of shrewdness and good nature, of tenderness and sharp rail¬ 
lery, of ardour and calculation, of gaiety and heroism, of authority and the 
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comradeship of the soldier. After two centuries and a half he is still irre¬ 
sistible when we see him act ancl hear him speak in history, when we follow 
him almost day by day in the truly unique monument of his prodigious cor¬ 
respondence. The most severe, whetlior historians or moralists, after many 
and too often deserved reproaches, almost always end, if they are French, by 
extending their hands to the most French of the kings of Franoe. 

We shall witness the stubborn struggle in which ho fought for his throne; 
after the struggle we shall see what his work was as re-organisor of domestic 

peace and founder of foreign 
politics. The immediate 
effects of tho death of the last 
Valois in the rebellious capi¬ 
tal and ill tho besieging army 
announced only too forcibly 
to the first of the Bourbons 
tho immense tasks and the im¬ 
mense perils that confronted 
him. Tho news of the death 
of Henry III was spread in 
Paris after tho morning of 
the 2nd of August; all doubts 
were dissipated when the 
duchesses do Nomours and do 
Montpensier were aeon driv¬ 
ing through tho city in their 
coaches and crying out on all 
tho squares: “ Good news, my 
frionds — good news I Tho 
tyrant is dead ! There is no 
more a Homy of Valois in 
Prance l* v The mother of the 
Guises, macl with joy aiul 
vengeance, mounted the stops 
of the high altar of tho church 
of the Cordoliors to harangue 
the crowd. Ilor daughter 
distributed ovorywhore scarfs 
of green, tho colour of hope 
and joy, instead of black 
scarfs. In a fow moments tho 
multitude passed from con¬ 
sternation bo frenzy. There 
was nothing but “laughter 
and singing,” tables sot in tho 
streets, feasts in the open air. 
In the evening bonfires burned 
iiicnuy iy on all the squares. Every¬ 

where l'osounded the praises 
of the “now martyr” who had given life life for tho good of the people. 
The blessed Jacques Clement was honoured in the pulpits, sung in the streets, 
invoked as a saint. Images of him, paintod and sculptured, were set in the 
place of honour in private houses, in public places, in churches, and oven on 
tho altars I His old mother was brought to Paris, loaded with presents and 
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shown to the people “ as a wonder,” who had borne in her bosom the liberator 
of the church.c 

When the intelligence reached Rome, the rejoicings were still more re¬ 
volting. Sixtus pronounced the assassin’s praises in full consistory, and com¬ 
pared his achievement in usefulness and self-sacrifice to the incarnation and 
crucifixion. In Germany and England the deed was differently viewed. 
Elizabeth got ready troops to be landed in Normandy in aid of the new king. 
Lutherans and Swiss came pouring into France. Yet Henry’s position was 
dangerous and undefined. The nobles who commanded his armies were 
Catholics as zealous as the enemy. Before the corpse of the late king was 
cold, they proposed to his successor a retraction of his Huguenot errors, and 
conformity to the church. “ You don’t know what you ask,” replied Henry. 
“You require a change which would argue no sincerity either in one faith or 
the other. If yon think to terrify me to so sudden an alteration, you know 
neither my courage nor my conscience.” “Sire,” cried the gallant Givry, 
and kneeled at his feet, “you are the true king of the brave, and none but a 
coward would desert you.” 

The others, however, hung back. The spirit and principles of the league 
remained unbroken. The cardinal Be Bourbon was even proclaimed by 
Mayonne under the name of Charles X. All tho victories which made 
Henry’s name distinguished hatj, been gained over Catholic foes. If full 
powers were conveyed to him, would his policy of depressing the leaguers 
not be continued ? Henry came to an agreement. Ho consented to accept 
a conditional allegiance, binding himself to study the doctrines of the Catholic 
faith ; to summon a states-general at Tours j to restore to the churches the 
goods of which they had been despoiled; and to limit the privileges of 
the reformers to tho places in which they at present existed. These tilings 
were all to be done within six months. In reliance on these terms, he was 
recognised sole sovereign of France, and entitled to the obedience of all. 

But Paris still resisted, and riots and massaores were continually renewed 
under pretence of rriigxous fears, till Mayenne himself was glad to leave that 
city of contention and misrule, and take the field against tho Man of Bearn, as 
lie was insultingly called. The quality and composition of the contending 
forces had greatly changed. Mayonne, at the head of preponderating 
numbers, besieged Henry in Arques, and was only repelled by the union, 
which his great rival displayed, of the courage of despair and the calmness of 
military skill. With a mixed army of English, French, Germans, and Swiss, 
lie found it difficult to keep them together, as his purse was low, and the diver¬ 
sity of tongues and nations prevented the unity of the force. To fight was 
the only way to combine those discordant elements; and on the 13th of 
March, 1690, the battle of Ivry took place.# 

The Battle of Ivry 

The plain on which the king desired to offer battle to the leaguers extends 
to the west of the river Eure, between Anet and Ivry; neither bank, hedge, 
nor any natural obstaclo intersects it, but in the middle the ground slopes 
almost impci ceptibly, so that the royal army, protected on the one side by the 
village of St. Andre, and on the other by that of Turcanvillo, could not be 
reached by the enemy's artillery. Henry IY, having- seen to the rest and 
refreshment of his forces, occupied this position on Tuesday, March 13th; 
his cavalry, which was almost entirely composed of nobles, and upon which 
he consequently placed most reliance as being more dependable in point of 
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honour, lie divided into seven divisions, ouch of them supported by two 
regiments of infantry. Marshal D’Amnont, tho duke de Montponsier, the 
grand-prior assisted by Givry, the baron de Biron, the king, tlio marshal De 
Biron, and Sohomberg, commandant of the reiters (German troopors), were 
at the head of the seven divisions. 

Whilst the army was taking up its position, it was joined successively by 
Duplessis, De Muy, La Tremouillo, Muinieres, and liosny, who, with two or 
three hundred horse, came from Poitou, Picardy, and the lie do Prance to 
take part in this much desired engagement. The last comers were nearly all 
Huguenots; up to now but very few had been numbered among the army. 

The dulco of Mayenne did not suppose that Henry wished to await him, 
but flattered himself lie would overtake him in crossing some river in his 
retreat upon Lower Normandy, so hurried on his march in expectation of this, 
not without exposing his own forces to that disorder in which he expected 
to find the enemy. But on reaching' the plain of Ivry, on the afternoon of 
March 18th, lie beheld before him tho royalists awaiting him, drawn up in 
order of battle with the advantage of position. Ido slackened his march to 
restore order to liis forces, and did not come within range of the enemy 
until evening, when it was too late to contemplate beginning hostilities. 
The weather was very unfavourable, and the soldiers of the league, wearied 
by the cold rain they had experienced throughout their march, were forced 
to sleep in the open, only a few officers succeeding in pitching their tents, 
whilst the royalists established themselves for the night in tho villages of St. 
Andre and Turcanville. 

On the morning of Wednesday, March 14th, tho royal army occupied tho 
same position as on the previous day. Tho two armies wore not ranged in 
order of battle until ten o’clock. D’Aubigud* relates that whilst putting 
on his helmet Henry addressed these words to his companions-in-arms: 
“ My friends, God is for us I Behold his enemies and our own I llohold your 
king ! At tho enemy I If your ensigns fail you, rally round my white 
feather. You will find it in the path that leads to vbtory and honour I ” 
These words wore received with a universal cry of “ God save the king I ” 
and the battle began. 

The royalist artillery directed their fire full upon tlio leaguers, who were 
exposed upon the rising ground ; that of tho lesiguo, on the contrary, was 
unable to reach the royalists, sheltered as they wovo in their hollow. Count 
Egmont, stationed at the extreme right of Mayen no’s army, would not wait 
for*a third discharge from this artillery, and full furiously upon tho light 
cavalry of tho grand-prior, which was opposite him and which lie overthrew. 
With the same impetuosity lie came up to the cannon of the king, which had 
cut up hia company. “ Friends,” cried ho, u I will show you how the weap¬ 
ons of cowards and heretics should be served,” and, turning his horse at tlio 
saino moment, he backed it up against the royalist guns. Not one of his 
warriors but wished lie could boast of having dono as much. They lost not 
only their time in this extraordinary mauojuvrc, but all Egmont’s cavalry 
fell into disorder. No longer earned forward by that impetus which consti¬ 
tuted its strength, it was attacked simultaneously by Marshal d’Aumont, the 
baron do Biron, the grand-prior, and Givry. Egmont and his chief officors 
were killed, all his followers routed and cut to pieces. 

_ In another part of the line the duke of Brunswick, who led the leaguors* 
reiters, was also killed. These reiters were accustomed aftor each oh urge to 
pass through gaps loft for the purpose between each battalion to form again 
behind the line; but tlio viscount de Tavannos, to whom Mayonno had 
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intrusted tlie drawing up of his army in battle array, was so short-sighted 
that lie mistook the interval that should be left between the corps, so that 
there was not sufficient space left for this manoeuvre. Thus the reiters return¬ 
ing from the charge, bore down upon the duke of Mayenne’s squadron of 
laucers, and threw it into disorder. The duke was forced to repulse them 
at the point of the lance, for there was no room to manceuvre his horses, and 
whilst striving in vain to restore order, he was violently charged by the 
king, who perceived his predicament; ho was routed and forced to fly to 
the woods. Soon all the cavalry of tho league shared the same disastrous 
fate, the battalions of infantry, hitherto covered by the cavalry, now found 
themselves alone in the middle of the plain, and attacked on all sides by tho 
king’s forces. 

The Swiss, though as yet not routed, held up their arms in token of 
surrender, and were immediately given quarter by the marshal de Biron j 
the lansquenets, encouraged by this example, and at the same time weakened 
by this defection, also held up their arms, declaring that they surrendered. 
But Henry and his soldiers held them in particular abhorrence. Several of 
them had been already concerned in tho treachery of Arqucs, where they 
had feigned to give themselves up; several, engaged by the Protestant 
princes to reinforce the royal army, had gone over to the enemy; the king 
declared that they had transgressed against martial honour, and that he 
would give them no quarter. The massacre lasted a whole hour, but whilst 
they were being killed without resistance, the king cried, ** Spare tho French 
and puL the foreigners to tho sword ! ” And, as a fact, after the milSe no 
more French were killed. 

The fugitives of the league sought refuge, some in Chartres, some at 
Mantes. The bridge of Ivry, by which they made their escape, gave way, 
and the king’s cavalry, in order to pursue them, was forced to go by a longer 
route and to cross the Eure at Anet. The losses of the army of the league 
were nevertheless very considerable. Davila/ reckons them at six thousand 
men; D*Aubigne,e calculating the armies as being weaker by one-half than 
his estimate, also reduces the loss of the leaguers by the same amount, 
namely one-half. Since the beginning of the civil wars no such brilliant vic¬ 
tory had yet been won. Ilenry IV, victor at Contras, victor at Arques, 
victor at Ivry, scorned to surpass liis rivals both in military ability and good 
fortune, and the people rejoiced as much in his good luck ns in his skill.? 

After this a new power displayed itself, which had never played a part 
in the quarrels of a nation before. It was the brilliancy of the sayings 
of the new Icing, which spread all through France, the land of all others in 
Europe where a brilliant saying has most weight. After the combat of 
Arques, where he had been foremost in the attack, he wrote to his friend 
the duke de Crillon, “ Hang yourself, brave Crillon; we have fought at 
Arques, and you weren’t there.” At supper, on the night before the battle 
of Ivry, he had spoken harshly to an old German of the name of Schomberg; 
and while ho was marshalling the troops before the charge, he stopped his 
horse. “Colonel,” lie said, “we have work before us, and it may chance I 
don’t survive; but I must not carry with me the honour of a gentleman like 
you. I bog your pardon for what I said last night, and declare you a brave 
and honourable man.” ITe embraced the colonel. “ Ah I sire,” said the Ger¬ 
man in Ilia broken language, “ you kill me with your words, for now there 
is nothing for it but to die in your defence.” Schomberg did so. lie rode 
up to the rescue of the king in the hottest of the light, and fell before 
Henry’s oyes.d 
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The Dulce of Parma and the Spaniards 

The change that came over public opinion after the battle of Ivry raised 
the hopes of the royalists. Henry was no longer a contestant but the logical 
master of the realm. This feeling of the peoplo caused ITcnry to move but 
half-heartedly against Paris where tlio strength of his opponents lay. He 
besieged the city, but lie did not forget that the inhabitants woro his own 
people. He permitted Mayenno to send out the useloss people, said to number 
some six thousand .a Henry fed them, and soothed their fears. Some peas¬ 
ants were brought before him for having introduced provisions into the 
beleaguered town, and expected to be hanged for aiding the rebels. Ido gave 
them all the money lie had in his purse. “ The Man of J36am is poor,” lie 
said ; “ if he were richer, he would give you more.” 

Compared to these actions and words of Ilonry, the conduct of his 
opponents was not only unchivalrous but unpopular. Divisions raged high 
among the leaders of the league. Mayenno wished to bo king; tho duke 
of Lorraine wished his son to bo king; and when Henry of Guise, the son of 
Balafrd, escaped from his prison of Tours, and joined the garrison of Paris, 
he also wished to bo king. The infanta, or daughtor of Spain, wished to be 
queen; and it did not need half the quickness which is always found in the 
French to porceivo that, compared witlirany or all of Ins competitors, the 
man of the white plume and the generous spirit was the filtost occupant of 
the throne. 

But a rigorous pontiff filled the Roman chair. Sixtus V would hoar of 
no accommodation with a heretic, and Henry would hear of no rocanlalion 
when his motives might bo suspected. “ Master first, disciple afterwards,” 
was liis motto, and the war wont on. The Sixteen, as the sections of Paris 
called themselves, were in the pay of Spain. Availing themselves of the 
absence of Mayenne, they encouraged tlio brutal populace to break out into 
a riot j they tore the more moderate of the judges from their seats and hung 
them, with their president, above the doorway of the tfourt. Mayonne came 
back, Great was his fear of Henry, but greater his wrath against tho 
Sixteon. He hanged four of them from lamp-posts in the street, and restored 
the ordinary municipal officers to their authority. But regular authority dis¬ 
likes rebellion, and the now pacified city lookod kindly on tho legitimate heir. 

Other opponents wore driven over to his side by tho injudicious aid his 
enemies received. Alosaandro Farnesc, duke of Parma, was the most famous 
general of the time, and had been chosen to bring tho logions of Spain and 
the chains of the Inquisition over to France in tho year of llio Armada, 1688. 
I-Ie was now seleotod to head the same legions to support the fantastic claim 
of his master’s daughter. Henry was driven to oxtromitioa, for Alessandro 
was unluckily the most cautious of commanders, and always refused a battle. 
The daring gallantry of the royalists, with Ilonry at thoir hoail, fell back 
like sparkles of foam before the imperturbable solidity of the Spanish lines. 
They would not light — they would not retreat — they solemnly performed 
the work assigned to thorn, the protection ol’ a border or tho relief of a town, 
but they would do nothing more. Alessandro of Parma had nothing of the 
hero in him except his courage, and trustod nothing to clumco. Against 
policy like this tho Man of 13 darn had no defence. His allies were not united 
in thoir desires. The English wished to drive the Spaniards from tho shores 
of Brittany and Normandy, where they would huvo been dangerous neigh¬ 
bours to Elizabeth; Henry wished to drive them from tho middle of France 
and send them to the shore, where they could do least harm to lmnsolf. lie 
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could raise no taxes by the legal machinery of parliament and council, and 
would not lay hard contributions on the districts ho held. 

He was the poorest of gentlemen, this most lovable of Icings; and hints 
are given that his majesty’s apparel was not altogether free from darns, or 
his bools from holes m the leather. Nothing kept its gloss but the plume 
of white feathers which swayed above his head, and his bright sword and 
imperturbable good-humour.* But even this left him as he faced the almost 
certain defeat which a battle would mean. In August ho wrote to Gabriello 
d'Estrees : “ The issue is with God. If I loso the battle thou wilt never see 
me again, for I am not one to Bee nor to retreat.” 

But Parma’s masterly generalship was more than a match for tlio king’s 
chivalrio courage. He relieved Pans after it bad been reduced to the most 
awful straits. Two hundred thousand are said to have perished of hunger 
and disease. There were rumours that mothers devoured their own children; 
the Protestants had made merry over tho fact that the one cheap tiling in 
Paris was sermons 5 but such fanaticism was yet bound to conquer the king. 
The relief of Paris was a victory for the Spanish party which was growing 
stronger in the capital. In 1592 the samo story was repeated at Rouen. 
Once more Parma outmanoeuvred the king. But a wound in the hand 
received beforo Candcbeo was destinod to prove fatal to the great Italian, and 
the conqueror of Antwerp withdraw to tho Netherlands, and, then turning 
back, died in harness at Arras, December 3rd, 1592. 

Henry’s fortunes revived with tho fall of this redoubtable adversary.« 
Ho gathered all his forces for a last attempt upon Paris, and his enemies as 
usual played into his hands. Philip of Spain, who had united all classes and 
creeds of Englishmen in favour of Elizabeth by his insolent Armada, now 
was tho creator of French union by his domineering conduct in France. 
Mayen no summoned a stntes-genoral at his request, and Philip there in no 
courteous terms stated his royal will 5 it was very short aud very decisive — 
they were to accept his daughter as queen, that was all. A compromise 
was attempted; they would declare the duke of Guise king, and he should 
marry the infanta. Philip refused; his daughter should bo queen in her 
own right, and then would marry Guise. Mayenne, who saw, whether it 
was king or queen, his pretensions were at an end, procured a resolution of 
the parliament of Paris, that “any scntonce, decree, or declaration contrary 
to tho Salic law, should he void and of non-effect.” Whatever strengthened 
the Salio law and the direct succession was a vote on tho side of Henry of 
Navarre, d 

Henry IV and the League 

The league was now divided into two parlies, the Spanish League and 
tho French League, who conspired incessantly, sometimes together, some¬ 
times against one another, to promote their personal interests. But mean¬ 
time the great national instinct was gradually winning France over to 
Henry’s cause; men’s oyca turned to him as the only one able to put an end 
to war at homo and abroad, and to bring about national unity. The burning 
question of the day was, would Henry turn Catholic? Rumours were rife; 
the question was openly discussed. Such being the case, it was only to bo 
expected that Henry would boldly face the question himself and lose no time 
111 finding an answer. 

And this he found most puzzling, notwithstanding his broad and inde¬ 
pendent mind. It is M. Guizot’s opinion that Henry’s religious creed was 
not based 011 mature or deep conviction, but was rather the result of first 

11. \v.—Yor.. xi. 2 d 
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claims of liis having been born in the rofarmed faith; and that it was a feel¬ 
ing of patriotism, a desire to save France from all tho horrors of civil and 
religious wars, that dcoided him to abjure his religion. However that may 
be, he did so decide, and on the 16th of May, 1593, announced to his council 
his intention of becoming a Catholic. On July 15th, 1593, ho assembled a 
conference of Catholic and Protestant divines at Mantes, and ten days after, 
on Sunday, July 25th, he solemnly abjured his Protestant creed at the 
church of St. Denis. Hero then, says M. Guizot, was religious peace, a pre¬ 
lude to political reconciliation between the monarch and tho great majority 
of his subjects. And now the Catholic Henry was crowned king of France, 1 
the 27th of February, 1594.« 

France has known few periods which can be compared to this time of 
Henry IV ; few periods when she has been nearer to ruin and yet lias raised 
herself from a state of terrible disturbance to one of glorious peace, A 
kingdom only just relieved from the exhaustion of prolonged strife, and 
threatened with downfall by tho now religious doctrines ; fouds which stir 
up struggles whose annals are stained by murder, and which are destined to 
end in a huge massacre ; a crown rendered insecure by the claims of rival 
houses, and in turn making use of criminal measures ns a menus of ven¬ 
geance or finding in them its own punishment; a prince whose birth seems 
to call him to the throne wliilo his bolinfs seem likely to deprive him of it 
forever; poverty, famine, the growing claims of the foreigner whose preten¬ 
sions increase in proportion to the misfortunes of Franco; and in the midst 
of all these vicissitudes a nation which docs not know whore to look for 
help, nor in whose hands to trust its fate — what scones! what years! what 
memories full of dark heroic grandeur 1 

The importance of contemporary ovonls and tho sombre majesty which 
seems to preside over all tho actions of the league, make it difficult to pass 
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judgment on it. It presents, both as regards things and men, such striking 
contrasts, it has passed through so many different phases, and has included 
under one name so many motives entirely opposed to one another, that it 
would be impossible to criticise it from only one point of view. And yet 
what contrary opinions it has elicited 1 Some have praised, while others 
have condemned everything connected with it. It has been handed down 
as entirely faultless or utterly blameworthy. 

But through all this confusion one thing is clear, and sums up the whole 
matter — namely, that the conversion of Henry IV was the triumph of the 
league and the ruin of its members. The law of France was nob entirely 
on the side of Henry IV nor wholly in favour of Iris adversaries; it was 
divided. The accession of the king of Navarre placed in opposition two 
principles which had hitherto been united: hereditary monarchy, whose 
claims this prince represented ; and the national religion, whose doctrines he 
did not profess. Can it be denied, unless we bring- to bear on the examination 
of this period ideas which belong to a different age, that the union of mon¬ 
archy and Catholicism had become a part of the constitution just as monarchy 
itself had? And had not the country some right to insist on the maintenance 
of this union, winch was one of the first laws imposed on the sovereign? 
One tiling remains certain, and that is that after the league this union was 
re-established, and peace along wiAh it; that Henry IV, when ho became 
king, recognised its existence by promising to be instructed in the faith; 
that, with rare exceptions, the best of the royalists, the bishops, those hundred 
bishops who so firmly supported him, the chief generals of his army, and his 
parliaments, continually referred to and called upon the king to remember 
this promise, either in tlio hope of attracting to him the members of the 
league, or of inducing him to embrace their religion; in short that France, 
exhausted, a prey to the horrors of civil war, and in danger of the Spanish 
yoke, did not rally round Henry IV till after ids abjuration, but, that 
abjuration once pronounced, she unanimously declared in his favour. 

Who can be astonished at this? Who could fail to understand that a 
mtiow accustomed to nwuglc its faith and its history, finding amongst its 
Catholic princes its greatest kings, and knowing nothing of the Protes¬ 
tants but the unhappy dissensions which were the result of persecution on 
the one side and revenge on the other, must hate the idea of seeing on the 
throne, which was the centre to which its dearest traditions clung, a repre¬ 
sentative of that belief which was destroying those very traditions? Was 
the promise of Henry IV to respect the Catholic religion a sufficient guar¬ 
antee at that time, when party strife ran so high, when political law was on 
all sides confounded with religious law and had everywhere followed the 
vicissitudes of the lattor, and when an instance of a king professing a differ¬ 
ent religion from that of the nation lie ruled was unknown ? And, as if to 
emphasise the apprehensions of the leaguers, did not England furnish them 
with an example of a nation which had changed its religion three times to 
suit the pleasure of three successive monarons ? This resolution to main¬ 
tain the Catholic religion on the throne of St. Louis, regardless of all 
political considerations, was not the predominant idea of one party only; the 
whole of France was strongly imbued with it. 

The league was responsible for more than this. How can we forget that 
besides inculcating the principle which it succeeded in rendering triumphant, 
the league was the moving spirit of many excesses, that it abolished beliefs, or 
used thorn as means to an end, as best suited its purpose; that it was respon¬ 
sible for the frenzied actions of the famous faction known ns the Sixteen, of 
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which the very name is sufficient; that it appealed in turn to revolutionary 
and tyrannical theories ; that it menaced the monarchy even beforo it hud 
been threatened by the reform party; and that the result of this violent 
party feeling was to place before the nation the alternative that Franco must 
either have a Catholic king who was not legitimate or a legitimate king who 
was not a Catholic? 

Of course the union of the two principles which constituted the mon¬ 
archy found partisans and opponents in both camps. In both also there were 
many of those turbulent spirits who war against peace, who elevato hatred 
into a duty, and encourage strife on principle. Some of these exaggerated 
the rights of the king, others those of the pope; though thoy compromised the 
former by their violence, and disavowed their support of the latter by rising 
in rebellion when the king and the pope wore reconciled to each other. In 
both camps also, wise and modorato mcm with a true understanding of reli¬ 
gion and of Franco wore advancing by different pallm towards the same goal, 
Joannin, Villeroi, and perhaps at certain moments the duke of Maycnno, wore 
approaching the same goal as Luxemburg, the duko of No vers, the bishop of 
Paris and the archbishop of Bourgos. But the royalists had tho good for¬ 
tune to possess as their leader a prince who, personifying one of tho two great 
principles, was soon to submit to tho other; whilst the members of the league, 
divided against thomselves, having no ^recognised head, in revolt against 
monarchic authority and yet having no special right to lie considered as the 
representatives of the Catholic religion, lost ground by the want of con¬ 
sistency in their claims A 

The extravagant enthusiasm of the league had evaporated; in part it 
had been reasoned clown by tho mild and rational philosophy promulgated hi 
the PJssays of Montaigne,* and in part scouted by the poignant ridicule of 
the Satire MdnippdeJ These aro the two chief literary works of the epoch 

— the former sufficiently known to every reader, tho latter one of the finest 
specimens of political satire to bo found in any language. It proved to Ilia 
leaguers what Hudibras proved to the English Pul'd tins — it exposed the 
absurdity and hidden selfishness of fanfttioism, and showed that ridicule might 
be made a more effectual weapon than the sword,* 

Henry, in liis negotiations with the clergy, had ignored tho ultramon¬ 
tanes, who leaned on Spain, but dealt with tlio patriotic national clergy. 
Whether Henry said that Paris was worth a mass or not, —-and the saying 
was in accord with his wit and his sincerity,—ho had loft off conversion 
until he could deal with effect directly with the peoplo, ami not play over 
into the hands of the high Catholic party. Franco was ready for tho act. 
By the end of 1593 the most of tho kingdom had declared for Ilenry; the 
centres which had been in opposition, Meaux, Orleans, and Bourgos, and 
finally'- Lyons gave in, and in the winter of 1591 lie was crowned at Chartres, 

— Rlieims not having yet declared for him. The papal absolution had not 
yet arrived and the higher clergy was still mostly hostile, But in March 
Paris opened its gates and Henry went to mass at Notre Dame amid the 
riotous joy of the citizens.« 


Opposition of the Pope and Philip IT 

The only two powers who now delayed tho recognition of the king were 
the pope and Philip. The Catholic Henry availed liimsolf of the Pragmatic 
which had conveyed the patronage of abbeys and bishoprics to the crown, 
and turned the tables on tho holy father by employing the honours of the 
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church, in pacifying tlio stale. If a zealous leaguer still held back, hesitat¬ 
ing to believe the sincerity of the conversion, lie was convinced of the 
Catholicism of the most Christian king by the bestowal of the revenues of 
a vacant stall or rich deanery. Villars Braneas, a zealous papist and gallant 
soldier, who was governor of llouen against the king, never gave credit to 
Henry’s attachment to the church till he was presented with two or three 
abbacies for his own enjoyment. Rouen then opened its gales, and the 
military abbot did suit and service to his orthodox and discriminating' 
patron. All the leaders were softened by the same arts, and at last Guise 
and Montmorency were admitted into favour. Guise, a disappointed 
opponent, was made governor of Provouce; and Montmorency, a dis¬ 
contented supporter, received the constable’s staff. Hatred, doubt, and 
bitterness of course lay for a long time in the hearts of Die fanatical and 
ambitious. Clement VIII, the fifth pope who within four years had sat on 
the Roman throne, had not pronounced Die absolution of Henry’s previous 
unbelief, and a youth, a pupil of the Jesuits, imbued with their principles, 
if not incited in Diis instance by their advice, attempted the murder of the 
king. His knife slipped, and only inflicted a trifling wound; but the whole 
nation was awake to the indignity of the action. The university and par¬ 
liament pronounced against the Jesuits, and they wore ordered from the soil 
of Franco. Henry confessed tho a^tep was necessary, but it was not legal, 
and in a few years he revoked tho sentence of banishment, and allowed the 
society to return.d 

When the papal absolution came it was the sign of the end of tho league, 
which collapsed when Mayenne made his peace early in 1596. The only 
revenge which tho Icing allowed himself being, Sully P tells us, to load him on 
a hot, tiresome tramp around the park of Soissons, which the gouty Mayenne 
lias to acquiesce m -without grimace/* 

Meantime Philip II refused to recognise the king of France under any 
other title than that of Prince of Bearn, and in other ways also showed his 
hostility. So in January, 1595, Honry formally declared war against Spain 
and a conflict began which lasted for three years. It is not worth while to 
follow step by step this monotonous conflict, pregnant with facts which had 
their importance for contemporaries but which are not worthy of an his¬ 
torical resurrection/ The succession of minor battles and sieges culminated 
finally in the surrender of Amiens in September 1597; and on May 2nd, 1598, 
tho Peace of Vervins was signed. ICitchin 111 remarks, with some acumen, that 
with this event “ the aged sixteenth century seems to sink to rest." The great 
series of religious wars which had begun with the Reformation came to an end, 
heralded by Die Edict of Toleration, m which all parties, weary of the conflict, 
were content to overlook the religious disputes that wore the nominal source of 
contiovorsy. All reference to exact matters of faith was avoided. Nor was this 
so paradoxical as might appear, for the real sources of conflict often lay in regions 
far severed from the domain of roligion. A month previous to the signing of the 
treaty of peace Henry had signed and published the Edict of Nantes, defined 
by M. Guizot* us his treaty of peace with the Protestant malcontents. 
Hitherto there had never been any tiling but truces or armed neutrality.« 

THIS EDICT Off NANTES 

The Edict of Nantes, in common with almost all measures which have 
been taken to redress grievances in times of disturbance, consisted of two 
distinct parts: one of temporary value and intended to meet the special 
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circumstances of Hie case, the other calculated to endure, and dictated by 
fixed principles. Much lias been said about the excossive privileges granted 
by the Edict of Nantes to the Huguenots. This special organisation, giving 
them quite a peculiar position in the state; those Wo hundred towns, where 
they were to be secure from interference, and which were placed for a time 
in their hands; those places, strong enough to endure a siege and against 
which the whole of the royal forces wero no moro than adequate, given up 
to them —these, as Sully declared, were concessions quite incompatible with 
the security of any government, and when Cardinal Richelieu, after two 
civil wars, cut down the so privileges without interfering with tlio Protestant 
religion, it became evident that they were not lit all necessary to insure 
liberty of eonsoionco. 

The measures which did insure that liberty formed the very basis of the 
Edict of Nantes. They secured to the Huguenots the free practice of the re¬ 
formed religion throughout tlie greater part of the kingdom, excepting cer¬ 
tain towns belonging to the league, where the Calvinists had realised that 
it was better not to sottlo. 'They provided that Protestants should enjoy 
the same civil rights as Catholics, and the very law for depriving people of 
hereditary rights on account of religious opinions, which was to be formally 
promulgated in England against the Catholics, was as formally suspended 
m France with regard to the Protestants. Lastly, not to mention the less 
important clauses, a chamber was created in parliament eallod the chamber 
of the Edict, an. allowance was granted to tlio Protestants for their ministers 
and their schools, and they wore admitted to tlio dignities and ollioes of 
state. 

Tlio true spirit of tlio Edict of Nantes, temporarily obscured by the 
granting of the concessions which it enumerated, is continued in these latter 
clauses which granted toleration to the Protestants while depriving tlio 
Reformation movement of any political ohuraclor whatever. At a time when 
sovereigns and pcoplo were in the habit of shielding their ambition and 
their crimes under the name of religion, Henry dV consistently tried, 
in his relations with foreign powers, as woll as' in liis own kingdom, to 
separate the two orders, and to maintain civil unity in the midst of religious 
dissension; civil unity being in his eyes not only a pledge of peace, but the 
presage of a still higher unity. 

Besides this tolerance granted to tlic Protestants, there is also an evident 
desire to on courage whore it was possible a reconciliation with the church, 
and to put au end simultaneously to persecutions and to religious differences. 
Ho had seen that persecution, far from destroying opposition, only tended to 
excite it, and that the persecution itself, by a sort of voaction, tended to become 
more virulent. He expressed tilts with striking eloquence in the parliament 
of Paris, saying : “ After St. Bartholomew four of us who were playing with 
dice at a table saw drops of blood appear there, and finding that after they 
had been wiped away twice they returned a third time I said I would play 
no more ; and that it was a bad omen against those who had shed it; M. de 
Guise was one of tlio party.” He had said elsowhero : “ It is a clear proof 
of unreasonable excitement to begin the work of conversion by subversion, 
of instruction by destruction, by extermination, and by war, when one ought 
to begin by fraternity, admonition, and gentleness.” Whilst granting these 
liberties to the Protestants, whilst further developing the significance of the 
Edict by ordering it to be enforced in Beam and in the places where Catholics 
were in a minority, whilst he instanced his own example in order to protect 
the latter from the harshness of Protestant rulers, Henry turned his attention 
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to the oburcli; strove to satisfy her claims, to secure her liberty, and by so 
doing to insure her ascendency. “ I know,” lie said to the clerical deputies in 
1598, “ that religion and justice are the pillars and the foundation of this 
kingdom, -whose preservation depends on justice and piety ; and where these 
do not exist I wish to establish them, but little by little, as I wish to do 
everything. I will, God helping me, act m such a way that the church will 
be in as good a state as she was a hundred years ago. I hope to satisfy you 
and my own conscience.” * 

REORGANISATION OP PRANCE WITH THE AID OP SULLY 

Ill 1698 Henry IV had driven out the foreigner, united Catholic and 
Protestant, and finally established peace in his domestic and in hie foreign 
relations. It was now necessary to heal Franco from all the blows she had 
received. “ I have hardly a horse on which I coulcl fight,” wrote Henry in 
1596 : “my doublets have holes at the elbows and ray pot is often empty.” 
The country was in a like condition. A contemporary estimated that, since 
1580, 800,000 persons had perished by wars and massacres, that nine cities 
had been razed, 250 villages burned, 128,000 houses destroyed. And since 
the period preceding the league, what fresh ruin 1 Workmen without work, 
commerce interrupted, agriculture ruined, brigandage everywhere—that 
was the condition from which Henry must raise Franco. The nobility had 
proposed to him a means to get out of this distress ; they offered him all the 
money necessary for the government and the maintenance of the army on 
the solo condition of a decree “ that those who held governments by appoint- 
ment might hold them as their property upon acknowledging them to be 
from the crown by simple liege homage, a thing that was formerly practised.” 
This thing formerly practised was precisely what royalty had incessantly been 
destroying piece by piece for two centuries, and Henry IV was less disposed 
than any of Ins predecessors to restore feudalism. On the contrary, it was by 
withdrawing Franco -from the hands of these “ tyrants ” in order to govern 
it himself that he undertook to regenerate it. 

Henry had already found the man who was to aid him in this work which 
was more difficult than that of the battle-field ; a man of strong good sense, 
intrepid heart, and withal a wise mind, the Protestant Maximilian tie Betlnme, 
later duke of Sully. Bora at the chateau of Rosily, near Mantes, in 1560, ho 
Avas seven years younger than the king. At the time of St. Bartholomew 
he was studying at Paris, lie attached himself to the king of Navarre and 
followed him in all his adventures and his battles, showing himself as brave 
as any, He was often wounded, for example at Ivry, whence lie was borne 
apparently dying, when the king met him and “ embraced him with both 
arms ” as “ a brave soldier, a true French knight.” Not a knight, however, 
after the paladins of romance, for though he attended well to the affaire of 
his master, he did not forget his own. He married a rich heiress, a Courte¬ 
nay. He did not disdain the profits of war, the pillage of cities or the ran¬ 
som of captives, nor even the profits of business \ lie bought horses at a Jow 
price in Germany and sold them in Gascony for a high price. Increasing 
his fortune in every honest fashion, he established order in his own house as he 
did in the public finances. But, devoted to the prince and to the state, this 
good manager cut down his forest of Rosny to take the proceeds to Henry 
when the latter was at the end of his resources; and the zealous Protestant 
advised the king to end the war by becoming a Catholic. Sully was neither 
a Colbert nor a Bayard; he had, however, some of the qualities of both.a 
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Sully introduced into the government the energy of a soldier, and into the 
prince’s household the same economy and punctuality as prevailed in his own. 
Having become superintendent of finances, and having assumed the supreme 
direction of this department, he laid the traditions of method and of that 
perfect efficiency which cannot exist without it. Ho performed a very im¬ 
portant, vory difficult, but not very brilliant work. He formed men and 
trained them so that they could satisfactorily carry on existing institutions. 
By his unfailing- walolifulness, ho succeeded in having the accounts systemati¬ 
cally kept, and rendered peculation almost impossible. As most of the heredi¬ 
tary financial offices had gradually acquired an independence which had been 
fostered by the civil wars, Sully tried to rounite, as far as they were concerned, 
the ancient ties of centralisation, so as to secure the influence of the supreme 
power over them. Ho also wished to have the census takon rogularly, and 
to insure an accurate statement of the budget being drawn up. Ho wanted 
to find out the exact value of tho taxon, and to institute a regular system for 
their collection ; finally ho took advantage of tiro low rate of interest to 
reduce the pensions paid by the state. 

This change, and a better system for farming Clio taxos and of securing 
their returns enabled liim to leave tho ministry, having made lip tho deficit, 
and leaving several millions of savings in the collars of tho Bastille. This 
accumulation was very valuable al a period when there was hardly any 
better way of providing for future emergencies than by laying by money. 
Sully was the first superintendent of finance whose memory was not exe¬ 
crated, and even remained popular. Let us hear what is said of him in 
an anonymous eulogium, written probably after his death, and which, in 
spite of its somewhat obscure language, contains a true appreciation of his 
administrative powers •. u lie only, up ho the present time, has discovered the 
connection between two things in tho government of slates, which our fore¬ 
fathers were not able to unite, and which they even considered incompatible : 
the amassing of wealth in the royal coffors, sido by side witli tho diminution 
of taxation and increasing prosperity of tho people: tli6 inoreaso of tho king’s 
wealth simultaneously with that of private individuals.” 

Sully called agriculture and cattle breeding the two feeders of France; 
he made a point of oncouraging agriculture, tho interests of which had already 
attracted attention in tho sixteenth century, and ho diminished tho rates 
though he could not succeed iu compelling the nobles to pay them in those 
provinces whore the assemblies claimed tho right of levying them. As for 
commerce and manufactures, he did not yet recognise their importance. He 
looked upon them simply as ministers to luxury, just as lio saw nothing ill 
luxury but the extravagance of individuals and the corruption of tho public 
mind. Forlunately ITonry IV, who did not sharo these very military preju¬ 
dices, instituted an elective chamber of commerce, granted many facilities 
to manufactures which were taking root or seemed likely to lake root in 
France, protecting them by fixing tariffs, commanded the most competent 
men to draw up memoranda on the economic interests of the country, created 
or rather tried to create an India company, and assumed the exclusive) right of 
legislating in commercial matters—a right which had hitherto been claimod 
by tho representatives of the provincial governments. 

We owe to Sully the institution of two important administrations, one 
for public works by which many valuable enterprises -were at onco under¬ 
taken, such as the draining of marshy places, and the construction of canals; 
the other in connection with tho mines, the working of which, having been 
granted as a monopoly to" companies by Charles VI and Louis XI, had not 
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produced very good results. His reforms extended to almost every service. 
In the army responsibility and discipline were re'established, the stock of 
ammunition, artillery, etc., was augmonied, the condition of the troops ameli¬ 
orated, and provision made for the wounded and for veterans. The fifteen 
years of this ministry were too short, though much was effected during thoir 
course; Sully could not carry out all the plana ho had conceived. The most 
important of these wero to accustom the nobility to take part in business, to 
form a training school for statesmen in connection with the king’s council, 
which would have insured the maintenance of traditions and made the carry¬ 
ing out of reforms much easier. He retired “satisfied,” he said in his letter 
to Marie do’ Medici, “ with having by his industry and ingenuity succeeded 
in reducing to order the most terrible confusion which had ever existed in 
the finances of France.” & 

AMOURS AND SECOND MARRIAGE OP HENRY IV 

Let us inspect another phase of the character of Henry of Navarre. Let 
us turn from the warrior and the reformer to the man and tho lover. 

Who has not heard of the fair Gahriello ? Henry saw her first at the 
chateau of her father, during one of his campaigns, and became enamoured, 
lie frequently stole from his earn# in disguise, and crossed the enemy’s lines 
to visit her, A hundred stories are told of the romantic adventures he 
underwent whilst wooing. Ho won, and was happy. Never had illegitimate 
love a more flattering excuse. Compelled to espouse, when a boy, the aban¬ 
doned sister of Charles IX, his wedding feast had been stained with tho blood 
of his friend, and the dissolute Marguerite led a life such as might be expected 
from such a race and such espousals. Ilonry consoled himself in the affec¬ 
tions of Gabriello d’Estrees, whoso society lie loved, and to whom he was 
constant. She had borne him several children. 

And now the wish of Henry was to obtain a divorce from his queen, and 
to sanction his connection with Gabriello by a marriage. So serious and 
sincere was he in this that all Ins courtiers applauded the determination. 
Sully alone looked cold. Henry consulted him, and besought his advice; 
and the minister represented to him all the dangers of a disputed succession, 
of the pro tensions of the young duke de Yend6mc, who could not be legiti¬ 
mated, and of all the obvious objections to such a step. Henry was grieved: 
he saw the justice of the counsel, and remained irresolute. Gabriello broke 
forth in invectives against Sully, and at length demanded his dismissal. 
Henry brought his minister by the hand into the apartment of Gabrielle, and 
entreated her to be reconciled to him. She persisted in her pride and in 
bursts of resentment. “ Know, madam,” said Henry, harsh for the first time, 
“that a minister like him must be dearer to me than even such a mistress as 
you.” Gabrielle henceforth gave herself up to grief. The king was true 
and kind as ever. In the spring of the year 1599 she was advanced in a 
state of pregnancy. Henry, about to go through the pious ceremonies of 
Easter at Fontainebleau, felt it decorous to separate for a few days from his 
mistress. She retired to Paris, weighed down by despondency and the black¬ 
est presentiment. Astrological predictions were then the mode; and some 
imprudent or malevolent information of this kind tormented her: “We shall 
never meet again,” were her words on parting from the king, and they proved 
true. She was taken with convulsions, delivered of a dead child, and expired 
in a few hours. Henry had mounted on horseback at the first news,- and 
was halfway on the road to Paris, when he was told it was too late. The 
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brave Homy could not support this blow: ho wollnigh fainted, and was 
obliged to be conveyed back to Fontainebleau. There he retired, and shut 
himself up to indulge his grief. Sully alono was able to console him, and 
rouse him, after a time, to the affairs of the kingdom. 

It were to be wished, for Henry’s character, that his amours had ended 
here. His intontion was to marry; and the nieco of the grand duke of Tus¬ 
cany, Marie de’ Medici, had already been mentioned. But the divorce had 
not'yet been expedited by the pope; and the inflammable temperament of 
Henry took fire in the meantime with a new passion. Mademoiselle d’En- 
traguca was the object, a being lovely indeed, but wanting alike the modesty, 
the sweet temper, and unambitious conduct of Gabriclle. She long enticed 
and tormented the monarch. Her father, the count d’Eutraguos, affected 
resentment and vigilance ; and Homy had recourse to such disguise as ho 
had formerly used to gain admission to Gabriello d’Estroes. Henrietta 
d’Entrftgues had not the same taste: she is said to have so disliked the mon¬ 
arch in the humble dress of a gardener that she turned him from her pres¬ 
ence. At length she obtained from Henry a promise of marriage in case that 
a son was born to her within tho year, and Madcmoisollo d’Eutragucs beeamo 
marquise de Vcmeuil. Hoiuy showed the contract to Sully, who, without 
other comment, tore and cast it under his feet. The king felt bound to 
write another ; hut in consequence of a stroke of lightning which fell on the 
house where tho marquise resided, it ultimately boeamu void. Tho fright 
which the lightning occasioned had tho effect of destroying tho hopes slio had 
entertained of fulfilling her part of tho contract, a stipulation indecent and 
unworthy of the monarch. Henry soon after was roused to a fullor souse of 
his dignity and of tlio nation’s weal. A divorce was by this time obtained; 
and he espoused Marie de’ Medici in the eouvso of the yoar 1GQ0.& 

The duke do Bellegarde, a successful rival to Homy IV in tho affections 
of several of his mistresses, had been sent by him to Floronco to fetch the 
bride. The Tuscan princess, already twenty-seven years of age, had shown 
somo inclination for gallantly. Paul Giordano Orsiuifhor first cousin, one 
of the nobles who accompanied hor to tho French court, was said (o have 
inspired her with love. Ooncino Concini, grandson of a secretary of Cosmo, 
a young man of wit and pleasing appearance, but who had ruined himself by 
liis licentiousness, came also in hor train in search of fortune in Franco. 
"With hor also went Leonora Dori, a woman of low origin, remarkable for her 
slenderness and pallor, the daughter of a carpenter and of a woman of ill- 
fame. This woman, in attendance on the princess from her earliest infancy, 
had obtained a complete ascendency over hor. Leonora had profited by hor 
patronage to induce the noble Florentine houso of Galigtu to bestow Llieir 
name upon her. Mario gave hor tho post of tire-woman, destined by tlio 
king for a French lady. The new queen left Florence on October 13th, 
took ship at Leghorn for Marseilles, and proceeded from one festivity to 
another, until sho arrived at Lyons on December 2nd. 

It was not until December 0th that Homy, posting to Lyons, saw his 
queen for the first tiiuo. Ho was not greatly pleased with her sfout figure, 
her round face, and her large, staring eyes. The queen had nothing endear¬ 
ing in her manner, nor was she of a cheerful disposition ; she had no liking 
for the king, and did not protend to show any; she did not propose to amuse 
or please him; her temper was peevish and obstinate. She had been brought 
up entirely according to the Spanish custom, and in the husband who ap¬ 
peared to her old and disagreeable she still suspected the relapsed heretic. 
Henry was detained at Lyons by the negotiations with Savoy, but the signing 
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of the treaty of peace Inking place on January 17 th, 1601, he posted to Paris 
the next day, to be near the marquise de Verneuil, who pleased him far more 
than the queen, possessing precisely the charms, vivacity, ancl gaiety that 
the latter lacked. 

After the departure of the king, Maiie de* Medici and all her court set 
forth for the capital; travelling by post, she only reached Paris on February 
9th. The princess of Conti (Louise Marguerite de Lorraine) relates that 
the day of the queen’s arrival in 
Paris, “ the king bade the duchess 
de Nemours (the first lady of the 
household) fetch the marquise de 
Verneuil, and present her to the 
queen. The age d princess attempted 
to excuse herself from so doing, say¬ 
ing she would lose all credit with p , >sA -a* 
her mistress; but the king insisted, ^. 
and ordered her to do" his bid- 
ding, and that somewhat rudely, 
which was contrary to his usual "* n "" 
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courteous habits. She therefore 
conducted the marchioness to the 
queen who, greatly astonished ill 
the sight of her, received her with 
much coldness ; but the murquiso 
de Verneuil, very bold naturally, 
talked so much and so familiarly 
that she finally succeeded in forcing 
the queen to discourse with her. 

“ The king, tired of going two 
or three times a day to see the mar¬ 
quise, on pcrcoivingdhat the queen 
had softened towards her, desired 
her to come to the Louvre where lie 
had an apartment made ready for 
her. This, after some time, roused the jealousy of the queen, who had been 
entertained by several people with sayings of the marquise de Verneuil j who 
ill truth, spoke of her freely enough and with little respect. The queen and 
the marquise were both enceinte, and the king seemed as if he did not know 
how to be on good terms with them both. He allowed that respect to the 
queen to which her rank entitled her, but he was happier in the society of 
the marquise. Everyone wishing to please the king visited tlie latter, which 
was taken very ill by tlie queen. They dwelt so near one another as to be 
unable to avoid each other, and continual misunderstandings were the result.”? 
Sully was more than once called in to quiet their domestic broils. The birth 
of a son, afterwards Louis XIII, occurred at Fontainebleau in 1601 to allay 
the fears of a disputed succession, and also contributed to bind Henry to his 
queen.* 

The king, though so well-meaning, never thought of cutting down the 
expenses of the court. Yet the desolation of the country, due to the civil 
wars, was appalling. The highways were lost in weeds and brambles, and 
wolves preyed on the country in great bands. Taxes could not be raised, so 
that finally the king ceased trying to collect arrears ancl in 1598 he gave 
up the taxes of 1594 and 1595 . a 
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INTRIGUES OF DE BIRON 

Another obstacle to the security and happiness of the monarch lay in 
the intrigues of his grandees. The people gave him little trouble ; the tur¬ 
bulence of the civic class was over : they wore ashamed, as woll as weary, of 
the long disorders of the league, and in no way sought to ronew them. Sat¬ 
isfied by the mild and economical management of the revenue by Sully, they 
applauded so beneficent a power, and forgot, or regretted not, that it was 
absolute. None clamoured for the statea-genoral; they made loyalty a part 
of their religion ; and abandoned all doctrines of liberty and republicanism 
to the hated Huguenots, who professed them. 

The nobles, who wore tho contemporaries of Henry, could not find the 
same repose : they hud lived a life of turbulence and war ; they had been 
bred in intrigue, and in all the excitement of contending parties; peace 
could not content them. Then the life of a camp hacl placed them on a kind 
of equality with their monarch, who had terminated the war by yielding up 
tho administering authority in the provinces to the sovoral grandees. Ho 
had compounded with thorn, as much as conquered them ; and the Protestant 
nobles had taken a position of equal independence with that of the Catholics. 
The high aristocracy, in fact, that Francis 1 so prudently kept down, had 
reconstituted itself m tho subsequent roigps. They now made a covert, but 
not less serious proposal to Henry, choosing the duke do Montpensier, a 
stripling and a prince of the blood, to be tlioir spokesman on the occasion. 
This demand was no loss than to re-establish tho old feudal system, by 
allowing the present governors of provinces to hold them in fief, and trans¬ 
mit them to their descendants. Henry was not a monarch to tolerate such 
a demand ; and his angry reply struck young Moutpensior with terror. 
The grandees determined to win by union and force what gentlor means 
could not obtain. They conspired, leagued with Spain, with tho dulco of 
Savoy, and even with England, endeavouring to excite a malcontent party, 
Protestants as well as Catholics joined in this: the duke de Bouillon at the 
head of one, the proud Epernon representing tho other. Such, however, was 
Henry’s power, and such Ins character for courage as well as promptitude, 
such, too, was the vigilance of Sully, that this intrigue could never be 
matured into a conspiracy. Henry’s frank and amiable temper won over 
many; and ho never proceeded to punish tho guilty until lie had used every 
gentle means to admonish, to pardon, and recall them to duty. 

The marshal He Biron was almost the only one of his nobles who still 
persisted in treasonable views. Tho king, on one occasion, had summoned 
him, charged him seriously, but not severely, with tho crime, and showed 
him that lie was well informed of Ins intrigues. Biron fell on his kneos, 
confessed Ins weakness, but vowed tlmt he would never move forsake the 
path of loyalty. Henry pardoned and embraced him. But Biron, vain 
and fickle, jealous even of his monarch’s fame, was weak enough to listen 
once move to the insinuations of Spain. The duke of Savoy, on a visit to 
Henry, manifested every sign of admiration for tho king, while lie occupied 
himself in corrupting the Fronoli courtiers, and in fomenting a party. Ho 
was ably seconded by the Spanish count de Fuentos. Biron was fascinated 
by the mighty promises of those intriguers : ho was to have Burgundy as an 
independent state, The constable de Bourbon himself never l'ocoivod more 
magnificent promises. Nothing more displays the baseness and declension 
of the Spanish monarchy than its recourse to such weak and dishonourable 
machinations. 
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Henry soon after, wearied with the bad faith and subtle subterfuges of 
the duke of Savoy, made war on that prince. Giron was intrusted with the 
command, and in conducting it his treachery became manifest. One day, 
when Sully rode with him to view the siege of a fortress belonging to the 
dulce, the former could perceive that the fire from the ramparts slackened, 
and was directed from them. Sully took the same ride alone on the follow- 
mg day, and was received with a heavy and well-directed cannonade. It 
afterwards appeared that the marshal had intended to entice the king into 
an ambuscade, wliore the lire of the enemy would have certainly proved 
fatal. The duke of Savoy, worsted by the arms of Henry, made his sub¬ 
mission, and obtained peace. Biron continued his intrigues with Spain, in 
concert with the duke de Bouillon, 
with the count d’Auvergne, bastard 
of Charles IX, and probably with 
Epernon, and the whole body of the 
malcontent noblesse. 

The king was perfectly aware of 
these intrigues. Biron was belrayed 
by his chief counsellor and instiga¬ 
tor. a person named Lafin. Henry 
saw Biron once talking with Lafiq, 
and warned him, saying, “ 1 know 
that man ; lie will lead you into 
evil.” But the marshal was deaf 
to advico. Henry did not at first 
place much credit in the revelations 
of Lafm, who accused Sully himself 
among others of the court. But 
the informer produced written docu¬ 
ments, proofs of Biron’s connection 
with Spain. Biron^as summoned 
to court. It was the king’s inten¬ 
tion to reproach Ins ancient comrade, 
to endeavour to awaken his loyulty, 
shame him into a confession of lus 
treason, find again pardon him. Chaulks dk Gontaut, Dug de Uiron 
Sully received instructions to pur- (i£* 02 -iG 02 ) 

sue the same conduct, and to try 

every means short of letting the marshal know that Lafin had confessed all. 
Biron and the count d’Auvergne came to court boldl}'. Henry drew the 
traitor apart, led him into familiar conversation, showed himself open, frank, 
forgiving, yet suspicious. Biron betrayed no misgivings, no repentance, 110 
wish to remove his sovereign’s distrust. At last, as they arrived before an 
equestrian statue of Henry lately erected, wliich was ornamented with trophies, 
the king asked, “What would the king of Spain say were he to see me thus? ” 
Biron, who felt that this was meant to try him, insolently replied, “Sire, he 
scarcely fears you.” Then correcting himself, he stammered out, “I mean 
in that statue, not in this, your person.” Henry smiled sorrowfully, and 
gave up his merciful and friendly purpose. Sully, on his side, exerted him¬ 
self to the same effect, but in vain. Biron was hardened. It was only then 
that Henry gave orders for his arrest, and that of the count d’Auvergne. As 
they left the king’s chamber, their swords were demanded. They were 
conveyed by water to the arsenal. Biron was tried before the parliament, 
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condemned, and executed. lie evinced the greatest rage on the scaffold ; it 
amounted to frenzy, and was exeited by his horror of so disgraceful a death. 
The executioner was obliged to liido his sword, and strike off the head of tho 
culprit unawares. 

THE LAST YEARS Off HENRY’S RISTON 

The last years of Henry’s reign are scarcely marked by any important 
incidents. The few that did take place, such as the conspiracy of the family 
D’Entraguos, and the weaknesses into which Henry’s amorous disposition 
led him, are exaggerated in importance, and narrated by historians with a 
detail they little merit. The punishment of Biron, which Henry meant as a 
warning to his discontented nobles, succeeded in keeping them in awe. If 
they intrigued, it was in fear, and with a caution that marred all progress or 
purpose. Tho count d’Auvergne alono, though pardoned for being impli¬ 
cated with Biron, ronowod his schemes in conjunction with the marquise de 
Verneuil; this mistress treated the king with the capriciousnesa and severity 
which a wronged beauty might use towards a gallant move advanced in 
years ; the monarch construed her caprice into infidelity; and a loving 
quarrel grew to ho a serious misunderstanding. Homy withdrew the written 
document of the promise of marriage. The fall tor and daughter, joined by 
tho count d'Auvergne, plotted against the,king, it was said against his life ; 
and, as usual, they found, support in a Spanish emissary. They were all 
three arrested, tried, and condemned to death; but Henry pardoned his 
mistress, as well as her relatives, and commuted their punishment into exile. 
Tho restless and false D’Auvorgno was confined permanently m tho Bastille. 

Squabbles with his queen, Marie do’ Medici, on account of her Italian 
favourites, Goncini and his wife; distrust of Bully, excited by the envious 
courtiers; these, with national improvements, negotiations, festivals, and 
hunting parties, bring the reign of Henry IV nearly to its close. 

In 1G09, its happy and glorious monotony was varied by tho enthusiastic 
admiration which the aged monarch conceived for Mjfllomoisolle de Mont¬ 
morency, tho young and lovely daughtor of tho constable, who lmd just 
appeared at court and eclipsed all its beauties. There is some difference of 
opinion as to the naturo of Henry’s admiration: the memoir writers of the 
age saw scandal in every connection; and certainly Henry’s past liTo and his 
known failings incline to the worst side. Bassompierro, 0 then a young man, 
relates that he himself became a suitor for tho beauty’s hand, and that he 
was induced by tho entreaties or commands of the enamoured king to desist. 
Bassompierro was a babbler, however, whoso vanity breaks out in the arro¬ 
gance of tho mere pretension. The young prince of Condo was also smittoU, 
but shrank back from so formidable a rival as tho monarch. What belies 
tho account of Bassornpicvre is that Henry came Forward, and assured Condo 
that he might woo in all confidence, and that he had nothing to fear on that 
score from his king. If Henry had licentious views, Bassompierro, and not 
Comte, would have been the convenient husband of Mademoiselle de Mont¬ 
morency. 

Condo was the successful suitor, and tho marriage was celebrated id 
court with uuusiuil splendour. Henry, having given bis word to tho prince, 
indulged liis predilection for the lovely bride by showering presents and 
favours upon her and her husband. The court, full of the malevolent, 
amongst whom the followers of the jealous queen were not the least for¬ 
ward, construed all these symptoms to be the homage of a guilty passion: 
they poured this in tho prince’s ear; and Conde, alarmed for his wife’s 
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honour, carried her off from the court by stealth, first to Picardy, whence, 
on receiving a summons from the king to return, lie made a second flight, 
and gained the Low Countries. The king showed himself strangely affected 
by this incident: the discovery of Biron’s conspiracy did not cause him more 
trouble. Sully was called up in the night; and the whole court was roused 
by the agitation of the monarch, wlio was pacing and stamping up and. down 
the chamber of the queen, while the courtiers stood “pasted to the walls,” 
says Sully, lest they should interrupt the monarch’s passion. The flight of 
the first prince of the blood, and Ins talcing refuge with the Spaniards, was 
certainly a grave question, love and jealousy being set aside. The king 
demanded Sully’s advice, who hesitated, but being forced, advised him to 
“do nothing.” “Nothing!” said Henry,’ “call you that advice?” Sullj 7 
replied that the escape of the prince was a matter of little importance, unless 
the king chose to make it important by raising a clamour, and showing that 
he took an interest concerning it. Henry, however, was not in a humour to 
treat the matter thus slightly and thus wisely: lie instructed his ambassador 
to demand of the archduke to deliver up the prince and princess of Conde; 
and, as Sully foresaw, the court of Brussels, in refusing, filled Europe with 
calumnies against Henry; asserting that he wanted to take by force the wife 
of the first prince of the realm and of the blood. When Henry, immediately 
afterwards, menaced war, the outcijy was that Europe was about to be deluged 
in blood for another Helen. 

It was, indeed, unfortunate that Henry, who had remained so many years 
at peace, no doubt preparing and amassing the materials and resources of war, 
and cautiously awaiting fit pretext and proper reason, should now draw the 
sword for a cause at once criminal and absurd.*- 

Grand Design of Uenry IV; Ilis Death 

At home the rest of Henry’s reign was perhaps monotonous; but it was 
none the less momentous, for on the ruins of France the Bourbon monarchy 
was already building up the centralised absolutism which it was the work of 
Richelieu to perfect and Louis XIV to wield. But in foreign affairs the 
schemes of Henry were not less far reaching. France was to become the 
centre of European politics, the dictator of Germany. In Sully’s Economies 
Royalcs wo may road of the details of the great scheme which anticipated 
that of Napoleon by two centuries. But such details are the work of subse¬ 
quent addition and the plan of making Europe into a grand republic of 
fifteen states with well-balanced interests, etc., was perhaps not so clearly 
conceived even by Sully as historians have been accustomed to state. But 
some such design was undoubtedly behind the foreign policy which Henry 
was inaugurating at his death. He possibly intended to unite with Franco 
the Flemish, Dutch, and North German states in a movement that would 
overthrow Spain and Austria. Ifis own statements make this plain.« 

Henry IV had expressed on many occasions and had incessantly repeated 
in his diplomacy the end which he had in view. His object was to restore 
the cities and states of the empire to their former rights and liberties, to 
assure the liberty of the United Provinces, to base the politics of France upon 
the alliance of the secondary states, in the north the United Provinces, Den¬ 
mark, Sweden, and the German principalities, in the south, Switzerland, Savoy, 
and tire Italian principalities ; finally to extend his system of religious tol¬ 
erance so as to guarantee liberty everywhere to the dissenters from the 
established cull, whether these dissenters might he Catholics, Lutherans, or 
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Calvinists j and to prevent religious wars or religious pretexts assigned to 
purely political wars and enterprises. He had long since declared to all the 
courts of Europe that he had ended the era of civil war in France and wished 
to end it everywhere else. 

However it may bo as to these observations, France, according to him, 
must pursue a double end in lier foreign relations, lay tbo foundations of 
perpetual pence, and drive the Turks from Europe. In order to bring about 
perpetual peace it would be necessary to reduce the possessions of Austria, 
establish a certain balance of power, and create periodical diets or congresses, 
either for this or that category of states or for all Europe, with federal armies 
and fleets to execute the decisions made in common .b 

He now resolved to realise hie dream : but this, which had been a vision 
of heroism and philanthropy, was now degraded and sullied by the imme¬ 
diate motive, Henry, who was passionately fond of glory, saw the stain 
that was to rob his achievements of their brightness and purity. The accu¬ 
sation of the Spaniards troubled him : perhaps Uiore was oven truth in the 
reproach that the love of a sexagenarian lung for a princess, and a married 
princess of twenty, was Iho only oanao and pretext for convulsing Europe 
and shedding its best blood. Tins woighod upon Henry, and fretted him : 
his gaiety disappeared. Remorse and mortification came to cloiul the heaven 
of his declining* days. A dark presontimpnl, similar Lo that which had fore¬ 
warned his loved Gabriolle of her fate, now gathered around Henry : ho could 
not shako it off. 

Ho intended leaving the queen as regent during his absence at the head 
of his army; and her previous coronation, a ceremony that had not yettakon 
place, was considered requisite. This detained him in the capital j and 
Marie de* Medici, fond of stato and ceremony, insisted on it, and delighted in 
it, Henry was annoyed and fretted: ho frequently said he should never 
leave Paris alive, and ho longed to contradict his presentiment. Tho corn- 
nation of the queen at length took place. On the following day, the 14th 
of May, 1610, he manifested strong feelings of despondency. Despatches 
brought him word that his enemies were making no preparations for dofence, 
and that they gave out that the delivery of Iho prince and princess of Condo 
would at once allay his clioler and arrost liiy schemes. This increased his 
ill humour : he called for Sully ; but learning that his minister was ill at the 
arsenal, the king’s coach was ordered to convey him thither. Soven of tho 
suite occupied with the king his ample carriage. Tho duke d’lilperuou 
was in one corner, and Henry next to him. Tho vehicle procoedod, but was 
stopped in the narrow rue do la Ferronnerie b} r two loaded carts. This was 
the moment chosen by an assassin, Ravaillac, who, mounting on tho step, 
and leaning full into the carriage, struck the king with a poniard, first in the 
stomach, and then in the breast. One of these stabs pierced the heart of 
the noble Henry. 

To paint the rage and despair of the people would be impossible. The 
once detested Henry had won every heart; and the general grid: for him 
partook of the character of madness. Tears were the least tokens of sorrow ; 
many died on learning tho catastrophe, amongst others tho bravo Do Vie, 
the comrade of Henry. The lifeless body was homo to tho Louvre, whilst 
Ravaillac, who made no attempt to escape, was In Icon, brandishing his dag¬ 
ger, and only preserved by the guards from being instantly torn in pieces. 
He bad been a monk, strongly imbued with the king-killing principles that 
the Jesuits had broached. His crime had long boon meditated by him ; but 
no proof exists that he had been instigated either by Spain or by any knot 
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of malcontent courtiers. Suspicion, indeed, has scattered its stain on all 
with an unsparing hand. Epernon, the queen, Concini, and many others, 
were accused as being privy to the deed; and the record of llavaillnc’s trial 
having been destroyed, whilst these personages possessed the chief influence, 
gives some colour to the charge. But the tortured culprit might idly or 
malevolently cast imputation on the powerful, as indeed he menaced to do. 
For when some one pressed him to name Ins accomplices, Ravaillac answered, 
“Suppose I name you.” The seed of his crime was the diabolical maxim lo 
which the fanaticism of the league had given birth, and which it had rendered 
popular. It had germinated and grown in the dark solitude of a rancorous 
and fanatic spirits 

CHARACTER AND POLICY OJP HENRY IV 

There are two Henry IV’a ; the Henry of tradition and the Henry of 
history* The one more heroic and, thanks to Voltaire ,'<l more popular; the 
other, underneath his crafty good nature, much more able and, with Ids pliant 
character, much better fitted to raise a falling edifice than a simple character 
would have been. Henry of Navarre had the most brilliant bravery, a quality 
common to the warriors of that time and of all times. Bub it is pleasing- 
in a prince, and the chief who is *ver ready to offer his life to the sword 
point is sure to win his soldiers’ hearts. Reared among the mountaineers of 
the Pyrenees, he possessed an agility equal to theirs and a body incapable 
of fatigue. The vicissitudes through which lie had passed had made his reli¬ 
gion uncertain. Charles IX said to him, “Death or the mass I ” He took 
the mass *, later lie abjured, and this abjuration was not to be the last. So lie 
felt no anger against those who professed a different doctrine; his nature 
made fanaticism odious to him, and his position imposed tolerance upon him. 
Furthermore, he was a good comrade, showing the same face to good or to ill 
fortune. He bent under misfortune but did not break, and found resources 
in the most desperate situations. He loved pleasure, but not as it was loved 
by Henry III. He was kind through good nature as well as experience of 
life. He had friends who, it is true, got from his friendship more good words 
than good results j but his heart was open if his band was closed, because lie 
was for twenty years the chief of a party obliged to give much and to take 
nothing except from the enemy. 

One night when D’Aubignd 0 and La Force were sleeping not far from the 
king, the former complained bitterly to the latter of their master’s stinginess. 
La Force, overcomo by fatigue, did not listen. “Don’t you hear?” asked 
D’AubignA La Force roused himself and asked what he was saying. 
“Why, lie is telling you,” cried the king, who heard everything, “that I 
am a harsli, miserly fellow and the most ungrateful mortal on the face of the 
earth.” “Ho did not treat me worse on account of it,” adds D’Aubigne, 
“but he did not give mo a quarter of a crown more.” 

His forced residence at the court of the Valois had been fatal to his 
morals. For several years he forgot his rdlc and his fortune. After the 
death of the duke of Anjou, Dnplessis-Mornay wrolo to him : “.Pastimes are 
no longer in season. It is time for you to make love to France.” Plenry 
felt this rebuke lie gave up Ins pleasures and put on his cuirass.« 

In Sully’s Mdmoires we find this description of him 1 : “Such was the 
tragical end of a prince, on whom Nature, with a lavish profusion, had 

[* It must to recalled that Stilly’s estimate is tliat of tv coimacle in arms and a counsellor. 
It is a flattering tribute rather than a calmly judicious one.] 

«. w, —voi,. xi. 2 e 
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bestowed all hoi* advantages, except that of a death such as he merited, 
I have already observed that his stature was so happy, and his limbs formed 
with such proportion, as constitutes not only what ia called a well-made man, 
but indicates strength, vigour, and activity; his complexion was animated ; 
all the lineaments of his face had that agreeable liveliness which forms a 
sweet and happy physiognomy, and perfectly suited to that engaging' easi¬ 
ness of manners which, though sometimes mixed with majesty, never lost the 
graceful affability and easy gaiety so natural to that great prince. With 
regard to the qualities of his heart and mind, I shall tell the reader nothing 
new by saying that he was candid, silicon), grateful, compassionate, generous, 
wise, penetrating. 

“ He loved all his subjects as a father, and the whole state as the head of a 
family; and it was this disposition that recalled him even from the midst of 
his pleasures to the care of rendering his people happy and his kingdom 
flourishing; hence proceeded his readiness in conceiving, and his industry 
in perfecting, a great number of useful regulations. Many I have already 
specified; and I shall sum up all by saying that there were no conditions, 
employments, or professions to which his reflections did not extend ; and 
that with such clearness and penetration, thattho changes lie projected could 
not he overthrown by the death of thoir author, us it but too often happened 
in this monarchy. It was his desire, he .said, that glory might influence his 
last years and make them at once useful to the world and acceptable to God ; 
his was a mind in which the ideas of what is great, uncommon, and beautiful 
seemed to rise of themselves : hence it was that he looked upon adversity as 
a mere transitory evil, and prosperity as his natural atato. 

“I should destroy all I have now said of this great prince if, after having 
praised him for an infinite number of qualities well worthy to bo praised, I 
did not acknowledge that they were balanced by faults, and those, indeed, very 
great. I have not concealed, or oven palliated his passion for women; his 
exeess in gaming; his gentleness often carried to weakness; nor his pro¬ 
pensity to every kind of ploasuro: I have neither disguised the faults they 
made him commit, the foolish expenses they led him into, nor the time 
they made him waste ; but I have likowiso observed (to do justice on both 
sides) that his encmios have greatly exaggerated all these errors. If lie was, as 
they say, a slave to women, yet they never regulated his choice of ministers, 
decided the destinies of Ins servants, or influenced the deliberations of his 
council. As much may be said in extenuation of all his other faults. And 
to sum up all, in a word, what lie has done is suflioiont to show that the good 
and bad in his diameter had no proportion to each other; and that since 
honour and fame have always had power enough to tear him from ploasuro, 
we ought to acknowledge these to have been his great and real passions. V P 


Martin's Estimate of Henry IV 

The whole reign of Henry IV, after the Peace of Vervins, had beon but 
a preface ; the half-opened book is closed forever ! All the past glory of the 
Bearnais would lrnvo been eclipsed by the magnificent results that his policy 
bad prepared and that his arms were to realise. In spito of the exertions 
and the excesses of his life his robust constitution still promised him some 
years of military activity, enough without doubt to make sure if not of the 
complete triumph, at least of the predominance of his European system; 
his heirs would have done the rest! The polities of France, allied with the 
ProtesLants without being absorbed by Protestantism, triumphing by the aid 
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of the entire foreign and French Reformation, would have been started 
beyond recall upon the paths of international equity, intellectual liberty, 
and religious tolerance. Henry IV would have made splendid reparation 
for the faults of Francis f and himself, Ho would not have abjured 
Catholicism, hut with his victorious sword lie would have obliterated his 
coronation oath and the humiliation of Roman absolution. Germany would 
not have seen the Thirty Years’ War, nor France the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. TI 10 seventeenth century would have had all its glory 
without its fatal errors. 

God did not grant it him 1 Henry IV bore to the tomb not only the 
European system which lie intended to inaugurate but all the elements of 
order and power that ho had given to his country. France fell from the 
height to which he had raised her, until the day when a powerful genius 
came anew to bring order into chaos and to revive in part the policy of 
Henry, but under much less favourable conditions. This genius was that of 
an individual, not that of a king, and Henry IV lias remained the greatest 
and above all the most French of the kings of France; not again has there 
been seen on the throne a soul so national, an intellect so liberal. No one 
ever felt better than he the true destiny of France. It is not without 
reason that the popularity of Henry has increased with the growth of the 
modern spirit i it is not without reason that the eighteenth century tried to 
nrnko him the epic hero of French history. The labouring classes have 
never forgotten the king who was to them the moat sympathetic in 
manners and in heart, the king who occupied himself most seriously with 
tire interests of the soil and of labour. Thinkers will never cease to honour 
in him the forerunner of a new Europe, the just and profound mind whose 
diplomatic plans are to-day in many respects the politics of the most enlight¬ 
ened men, and finally the champion and martyr of the most sacred of liber¬ 
ties, that of conscience, c 

Having listened thus to a contemporary and to a modern French estimate 
of the great ruler, le* ua take a parting glance at him through the eyes of 
a soaroely less appreciative English historian.o 

STEPHEN’S CHARACTERISATION OP HENRY IV AND HIS TIMES 

It has been said of Henry IV [says Sir James Stephen], with equal 
truth and force, that he was l’Hopital in arms. The principles which lmd 
been asserted by the wisdom and the eloquence of the great chancellor 
became triumphant by the foresight and the conquests of the great king. 
In an age of wild disorder and overwhelming calamity, he was raised up to 
restore his kingdom to affluence and to peace. He appeared to rescue his 
Protestant subjects from the tyranny which had so long denied to them the 
freedom of conscience. He came to give u firm basis to the national policy, 
and to open to his people at large a new direction, and a wider scope, for 
the martial energies by which they had hitherto been at ouco so highly, and 
so ineffectually, distinguished. For these high offices he was qualified by 
great talents, and by many virtues. With a capacity large enough to 
embrace all the social, military, and political interests of his dominions, he 
combined that practical good sense and flexibility of address, without which 
there is no safe descent from the higher regions of thought to the real busi¬ 
ness of life. The intuitive promptitude, and the enduring stability, of his 
resolutions attested at once his large experience in affairs, and his wide sur¬ 
vey both of the resources at his command, and of the contingencies to which 
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ho was exposed. He possessed that kind of mental instinct which advances 
by the shortest path to what is at onoo useful and possible, and which turns 
aside, with unhesitating decision, from any illusive and impracticable scheme. 
Never was a great innovator more characterised by practical wisdom j and 
never did such wisdom assume a more attractive aspect. Ilia manners ex¬ 
hibited all the graces of his native land in their most captivating form. De¬ 
lighted with his boiihonnnio, his gaiety, and his frankness, his subjects not 

only forgave his vices, 
but even found in them 
a fascination the more. 
They smiled at the scan¬ 
dalous amours of their 
gallant monarch as a not 
unbecoming tribute paid 
by human greatness to 
human infirmity. If 
they looked with awe 


discipline, or on the 
soaring’ ambition of liis 
political designs, they 
wore reconciled to the 
stern character of the 
prince by the over-flow¬ 
ing and genuine sensi¬ 
bilities of the man, IE 
his lofty souse of his 
personal and ancestral 
dignity sometimes gave 
' an ftustoro aspect to his 
intercourse with his 
people, that prido ol' 
birth did but enhance 
the charm of his quiclc 
sympathy with the feel- 
- .. ings and interests of tire 
meanest of them. And, 
above all the rest, every 
Fronohman loved and 
admired in Ilonry the 
lover and admiror of 
Costumes or this Time or Henry IV Franco ; and became 

patriotically blind to 

the faults of his renegade, and debauched, but still patriot, king. 

And even now, when the spell is broken, and wo may look back on tlio 
life of Henry IV with judicial impartiality, and roprobato the apologies 
which would have elevated his orimes into virtues, we cannot conceal from 
ourselves the fact that he conferred on liis people benefits which well 
entitled him to tlieir lasting’ gratitude. 

For, first, Henry of Navarro was the founder of religious toleration in 
France* Until the Edict of Nantes there had been many truces, but no retd 


on the dosperate valour 
of liis enterprises, on the 
inflexible rigour of his 
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peace, between the adherents of Rome and the followers of Calvin. To 
compel all tlie fragments of the Christian church to coalesce into one body, 
each member of \yhich should hold the same opinions, and worship under 
the same forms, had been the inflexible policy of all his predecessors. To 
acquiesce in their separation, and yet to maintain each section in the nearest 
possible approach to an equality both of civil and religious privileges, was 
the no less inflexible design of Henry. Ilis charter could not, indeed, 
restore unity to the church, but it established, on what seemed a secure basis, 
the unity of tlie state. Tlie two religions were thenceforward placed under 
ecclesiastical laws widely differing from each other, but under a civil law 
common to them both. 

The second great praise of the first of the Bourbon line is that of having 
rescued France from the abyss of bankruptcy and financial ruin ill which it 
had been involved by the improvidence of the house of Valois. For the 
completion of that great work the larger share of honour is, indeed, due to 
Sully. But from his own Economies Roycdes we sufficiently learn that, 
unaided by the magnanimity, the self-denial, and the affection of the king, not 
even tlie zeal, the courage, and the sagacity of tlie great minister would have 
accomplished that herculean labour. 

The third title of Henry to the place which lie has ever held among the 
benefactors of France, lias at all James been acknowledged by Frenchmen 
with more enthusiasm than any other of his services. He was tlie first of 
her kings who had at once the discernment to perceive how high a station 
belonged to her in the European commonwealth, and the energy to devise 
the methods by which that rank might be effectually vindicated. 

It is not, however, on these grounds alone, that tlie reign of Henry IV 
occupies a memorable position in the constitutional history of his country. 
It was a period of great consummations and of great beginnings. Like somo 
inland sea, which is at once the receptacle of many converging, and the 
source of as many diverging, streams, it was interposed between two eras 
strikingly contrasted with each other. It marked the close of the medieval 
sovereignty, and the commencement of the modern monarchy, — the first 
a dominion of undefined rights, of unsettled habits, and of a fluctuating 
policy, — the second, a government absolute in fact and in right, severely 
consistent in its arbitrary principles, but elaborately adapted to the various 
exigencies of a civilised commonwealth. The hitherto unorganised elements 
of the state were now, for the first time, reduced into a political unity. The 
invidious distinctions of earlier times now began to give place to social 
equality; and the slow, though steadfast, progress of that unity and of that 
equality may be considered as the subject of the whole of the subsequent 
history of France. In the triumph of these two principles consists the 
peculiar distinction, and the chief boast, of the Fronch policy, whether 
monarchical or republican, of later times; and, therefore, the age of Henry 
IV when considered as the origin of these great national characteristics, 
demands, and will repay, the most diligent attention.*" 
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THE LITERARY PROGRESS'OF FRANCE IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

“It la in llabolala, in the natlroof Mdnlppdo, and in MoiUaigno that 
wo shall And principles of nodal juslico, idoius of reformation, tuprowscil 
with as much ptofundlty ns cloquoiico; in those writers they aio scat¬ 
tered, hidden under buffoonery lu KaboMs, toiupovorl by philosophical 
inaoifcmnccinMontnlgno; but they bear witness to tho extent to winch 
tho study of antiquity, tho religious .struggles, and tho civil war had set 
political Ideas In motion. Tho groat history of tho President do Thou 
marked lu tho highest degree tho spirit of legal freedom under the 
monaichy. Calvin Imd boon tho despotio legislator of* democracy, 
yet tho ‘Kofovmnlioii overywhoro raised tho questions of civil liberty 
involved In tho question of religious llboity ; and ns tho governments of 
the Middle Ages owed their origin to tho church the political innovators 
owed theirs to dissenting theologians.”— Vh.ixm„vin.& 

While wo have followed tho fortunes of Henry of Navarro Another 
century has been rounded out. Almost a hundred years have passed since 
Francis I came to the throne ; more than half a hundred since that monarch 
laid down tho sceptro. It lifts been a troublous opoch for France as we 
have seen : a time of foreign and civil wars that would have disrupted a less 
stable civil organisation. Yet the now forces of tho Renaissance and the 
Reformation were making themselves felt throughout this period, and, as so 
often happens, the time of military strife lias boon also a lime of social 
development. Somo phases of this development we have studied, particularly 
in connection with the reign of Francis I; it remains to mention in sonic detail 
the work of three great writers who made this century memorable in French 
literary annals. Wo have already cited a commont of Villomain on the 
retardation of tho French literary Renaissance. IIow marked this retarda¬ 
tion was will be even more evident when wo reflect that the century which 
has just been rounded out saw Italian culture in its decadence, and that the 
immediate period of Henry IV is precisely contemporary with the age of 
Elizabeth in England, — the time of Bacon, Ben Jonson, and .Shakespeare ; 
whereas French literature is only at its beginnings. Notablo beginnings 
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these are however, for the names that we now have to chronicle are those of 
Rabelais, of Calvin, and of Montaigne. It is true that Stephen, whom we 
quote now somewhat in extcnso, cites this trio as the second great literary 
triumvirate of France j liaving named Joinville, Froissart, and Comines as the 
great triumvirate of an e arlier period, In the widest view this classification no 
doubt is just; yet it can hardly he asserted that these earlier chroniclers are 
classic in the same sense as are Rabelais and Montaigne. The earlier writers 
are preserved more for their method than for their manner ; and it is only 
work in which literary form takes precedence over mere fact that can be 
classified on the highest plane of art. According to this standard, the work 
of Calvin scarcely belongs beside that of Rabelais and Montaigne; yet a 
study of French literary development in the sixteenth century from which 
that work was omitted would be obviously incomplete. Let us glance then 
at the work of these three greatest French writers of the sixteenth century, 
between whom, as Sir James Stephen asserts “the parallelisms are as remark¬ 
able as the contradictions.” Taking them in the order of time we have first 
to consider the great humourist Rabelais, mention of whose work has already 
been made when we were speaking of the French Renaissance of the middle 
of the century.« 

Rabelais, the son of an innkeeper at Chinon, was born at that place in 
the year 1483. 1 He became a Franciscan friar, a deacon, and a priest in 
holy orders; and then, at the matfire age of forty-two, commenced the study 
of medicine in the college at Montpellier. Various medical treatises were 
the fruit of those labours; and the reputation derived from them was suf¬ 
ficient to obtain for him the office of physician to the public hospital at Lyons. 
But his professional books proving unsaleable, Rabelais, to indemnify his 
bookseller, wrote and publishod his Pantagruel , or Clironique G-argantuinCj 
of which (as he says) more copies were sold in two months than of the Bible 
in ten years. Having thus discovered the secret of his power, he next pro¬ 
duced the Gargantua ; the work which has secured for him the admiration 1 
of all subsequent ages, though the reverence of none. It is a romance 
in which Rabelais may be considered as depicting the habits, opinions, errors, 
crimes, and follies of that age of religious and intellectual revolutions, in the 
centre of which ho lived. Yet the critics have doubted, and must ever 
continue to doubt — whether Gargantua and liis son Pantagruel are actual 
portraits of those who led the armaments (literary, theological, or military) 
of those times, or are mere impersonations of those abstract qualities by 
which the world was then governed — whether Panurge and Friar John had 
any living prototypes amongst the men of the sixteenth century — or whether 
the one is but a name for mediocrity, ceasing to be honest as it becomes 
conspicuous; and the other a name for sensuality, rescued from contempt 
by a shrewd and jovial spirit. But why investigate these and such other 
riddles, proposed by thoir author in avowed defiance of any such attempt ? 
Why, indeed, read at all a book of which not only the general scope, but 
almost cvery*page is enigmatical ? Why squander time and patience on 
a writer who, of set purpose, makes his readers dependent on the guid¬ 
ance of some dull and doubtful commentator ? For those passages which do 

[ J The (Into of Rabelais’ birth Is not certain, although most authorities place it about 140S. 

01 his early ycais very llttlo Is known, but fiom 1610 his history Is more definite, Ho was 
educated at a convent school and, after his entrance into the Franciscan order, devoted himself 
to serious study. In 1624 ho became a Benedictine, this change of order and dwelling-place 
being attributed by some to ft disgust -with the cloister, Six years later he is found studying 
medicine In Montpellier and afterwards practising In Lyons, Jolm du Bellay, bishop of Baris, 
took him with him to Rome In 1634 as physician. Rabelais died at Paris in 1663,] 
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reward the toil of tho student are separated from each other, not only 
by this prof omul obscurity, but by foul abysses of impurity, which no skill 
or caution can always succeed in overleaping, I know not how to describe 
them in terms at once accurate and decorous, except by borrowing Mr. Car¬ 
lyle’s denunciation of a work of Diderot’s, and saying with him, or in words 
resembling his, that he who, even undesignedly, shall come into contact with 
these parts of Rabelais’ great work, should forthwith plunge into running 
waters, and regard himself, for the rest of the day, as something more than 
ceremonially unclean. 

Yet lie whose business, or whoso determination, it is to appreciate aright 
tho civil, and therefore tho literary, history of Frnneo, must needs pay this 

heavy price of knowledge. For, in 
that history, tho romance of Gar- 
(jantua is an indispensable link. 
From tho revival of heathen an¬ 
ti quitjq Rabelais had gathered a 
mass of learning resembling the diet 
of his own l’anlagruol, who had 
•4,(300 cows milked every morning 
for Ins breakfast. From Hie revi¬ 
val of Christian antiquity, ho had 
learned to despise the authority and 
the superstitions of the church of 
Romo ; without, nt tho same time, 
learning to rovorenco the authority 
and the doctrines of tho Gospel. I lo 
thus traversed the boundless ex¬ 
panse of human knowledge. He 
traversed it under the guidance of 
bis own wit, sagacity, and humour, 
a wit, vaulting at a bound, from 
the arctic to tho antarctic poles of 
thought; a sagacity embracing all 
the higher questions of man’s social 
existence, and many of the deeper 
problems of his moral constitution 5 
and a humour which fairly bailies all 
attempts to analyse or to describe 
it. For it was tho result, not of 
natural temperament alono, but also of the most assiduous and severe studies. 
The language of Greece had become as familiar to him as his mother-tongue; 
and, while he learned from Galen and IlippocraLes to investigate tho proper¬ 
ties of living or of inert mutter, he was trained, by Pluto, to spiritual medi¬ 
tation, and by Lucian to a scepticism and a buffoonery, alike audacious and 
uninter milted. From the union of such a disposition and of such discipline, 
emerged the strange phenomenon of a philosopher in his rovols* In contem¬ 
plating it one knows not, as it has been well said, w whether to wonder most 
that such wisdom should ever assume the mask of folly, or that such folly 
should permit tho growth and development of any true wisdom.” It is, 
however, an apparent, rather than a real, difficulty. Tho wisdom is never 
sublimo, and the folly but seldom abject. Eaoli is but a different aspect 
of a nature, of wlucli the parts are, indeed, inharmonious, but not incompati¬ 
ble— of a genuine Epicurean gifted with gigantic powers, but of cold 
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affections, and of debased appetites; over worshipping and obeying his one 
idol, pleasure, though at one time she bids him soar to the empyrean, and 
at another commands him to wallow in the sty. 

Rabelais was wise in the sense in which any mail may ho so who delights 
in the strenuous exercise of a powerful understanding, and loves thinking 
for thinking’s sake. He was wise to detect popular fallacies, and to dis¬ 
cern unpopular truths. He was wise to see how the young might be 
better educated, laws better made, nations better governed, wars more 
vigorously conducted, and peace more securely maintained. He was wise 
to call down both theology and philosophy from the skies above to the earth 
beneath us. And he was not more wise than eloquent; sometimes arraying 
truth in the noblest forms of speech, though more frequently enhancing her 
beauty by enveloping and contrasting her with the homeliest. At his pro¬ 
lific touch his native tongue germinated into countless new varieties of 
expression ; and the mines of wealth, both intellectual and verbal, which he 
bequeathed to future ages, after being wrought by multitudes in each, still 
appear inexhaustible. 

The wisdom of Rabelais, was, however, of the world, worldly. It never 
ascended to the eternal fountains of light, nor descended to illuminate the 
dark places of the earth. It neither sought to interpret the awful mysteries 
of our nature, nor bowed down to adore in the contemplation of them. It 
aimed at no exalted ends, nor didlt over lead the way through any rugged 
and self-denying paths. It expressed neither sympathy for the wretchedness, 
nor pity for the sorrows, of mankind; hut was satisfied to be shrewd, and 
witty, and comical upon them all. To the keen gaze of Rabelais, the frauds, 
and follies, and ignorance, and licentiousness of the papal court and priest¬ 
hood afforded endless matter of scorn and merriment; but to his last hour 
ho lived in their outward garb and communion. To that penetrating eye 
had been clearly revealed the majesty of the truth which the Reformers 
taught, and the majesty of the sufferings which they endured in its defence ; 
but not one glow of enthusiasm could they over kindle in his bosom, as they 
toiled in indigence, and died in martyrdom, to evangelise the world. Secure 
in the absolution of Clement YII for whatever he had done and written 
against the church, and secure in the license of Francis I, to publish whatever 
else he might please, Rabelais delighted to assume the character of a chartered 
libertine, or, as it might almost be said, of an intellectual debauchee. And 
yet, voluptuary, scoffer, and sceptic as lie was, his laughter was so hearty, his 
glee so natural, his frolic so riotous, and his buffoonery so irresistible, that 
lie became, not merely the tolerated, but the favoured and privileged, Mourns 
of his times. He became also a proof to all later times, that, by the groat 
mass of mankind, anything will be forgiven or permitted to genius, when, 
abandoning its native supremacy, it condescends to undertake the strangely 
inappropriate office of master of the revels. c 

“In the works of. Rabelais,” says Michelet,/ “the French language ap¬ 
peared in a greatness it never possessed before nor since. What Dante accom¬ 
plished for Italian, Rabelais did for French. He employed and blended every 
dialect, the elements of every period and provinco developed in the Middle 
Age, adding the while a wealtli of technical expression furnished by art and 
science. Another man would have been overwhelmed by this immense 
variety, but lie, — he harmonised everything. Antiquity, especially the 
Greek genius, and a knowledge of all modern languages permitted him to 
envelop and master that of France,” Saintsbury 6 declares that the only 
two men who can bo compared to him in character of work and force of 
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genius combined are Lucian and Swift, adding : “ He is much less of a mere 
mocker than Lucian, and lie is entirely destitute, even when lie deals with 
monks or pedants, of the ferocity of Swift. Ho neither .sneers nor rages; 
the rire immense which distinguishes him is altogether good-natured; but lie 
is nearer to Lucian than to Swift, and Lucian is perhaps the author whom it 
is most necessary to know in order to understand him rightly.”« 


CALVIN 


One cannot better show how contrarieties are related than by the imme¬ 
diate transition from Francis Rabelais to John Calvin j 1 for, probably, no two 

men of commanding minds were 
over moro curiously contrasted with 
each other, as certainly no two 
minds were over enshrined in bodies 
moro dissimilar. To look upon, 
ltabolais was a drunkon Silonus, 
Calvin a famished Ugolino. The 
one emptied his bottlo before ho 
wrote, wliiio ho was writing, and 
r a£tor ho had written; the other 
contonted himself with a repast of 
bread and water once in each stx- 
, and-thirty hours. Roposing in his 
- easy chair, tho morry doctor was 
! hailed as lord of misrule by all the 

jovial spirits of his ago ; enthroned 
in the consistory of Genova, tho 
inexorable divine was dreaded as 
tho disciplinarian of himself and of 
the whole subject city. The witty 
physician was L 5 Allegro, the aus- 
toi’o minister II Pcnsoroso, of their 
1 generation. The reader of the Car- 
ganina yields by turns to disgust, 
to admiration, and to merriment; 
but Democritus himself would not 
have found mattor for one passing 
smilo throughout tho wholo of the 
Christian Institute . To Rabelais, human lifo appeared a farco as broad as the 
knights of Aristophanes; to Calvin, a traged}' moro dismal than tho Agamem¬ 
non of jEschylua. And as thoy wrote, so they also livod. Tho traditional 



[' John Calvin, the celebratod Protestant reformer ami theologian, was born at Noyon, 
Ficaidy, France, l&QC, nv.d died at Genoa, May With, \6fi4. Ills lather, Gcrau\ Calvin, was a 
notary-apostollo anti procurator-fiscal for the lordship of Noyon, besides holding other ecclesias¬ 
tical offices. Ills early years arc obscure, but from childhood ho showed great loligious feeling 
and an intense earnestness. lie studied at Paris, Orloans, and Bonrges, and although brought up 
with tho intention of entering tho priesthood, after closo study of tho Bible, lie embraced the 
Kefovnmtlon. In 1632 Calvin published bis first work, an edition of Seneca’s he Clcmcnlia with 
an elaborate commentary. In 1633, on account of speeches in opposition to the court, ho \vna 
banished from Paris and It is said it was during bis retirement at Saintonge that bo made Ins 
fiist sketch of his Institution Chrttienne. Ilia other works aro all of a religions nature, mostly 
controversial. A great many of those are of an oxogetical character, of which his expository 
comments or homilies on tho books of Sonpturo arc by boiuo considered tho most valuable of bis 
works. (For ft further account of Calvin, see tho history of the lloformntlon movement, volume 
xlli.) ] 
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stories about Rabelais, if true, attest his love, and, even if untrue, they attest 
his reputed love, of that land of wit winch is called practical; all the tradi¬ 
tions of Calvin represent him as a man at whose appearance mirth instantly 
took flight. 

The gay doctor is made in these tales to play off his tricks on the 
graduates in medicine, on the chancellor du Prat, on the king* and queen 
of Franco, and even on the mule of the pope himself; while the solemn theo¬ 
logian makes his domiciliary visits to ascertain that no dinner table at Geneva 
was rendered the pretext for levity of discourse, or for excess of diet. 

What, then, is the congruity on which to found any comparison between 
these most incongruous minds? The answer is (to borrow an expressive 
word), that they wore both devoted ergoists , each of them being at once 
a mighty master, ancl a submissive slave, of logics With the religious sig¬ 
nificance of Calvin’s teaching we have no present concern. We shall have 
occasion to see something more of this in the course of our study of the 
Reformation. Here we are concerned rather with Calvin the writer—the 
author of the Institution Chrtitienne. 

Published in 1536 this book was received with unbounded delight.« We 
may, indeed, reject tlio story, that a thousand editions of it were sold in his 
own lifetime; but we cannot dispute that, during a century and a half, it 
exercised an unrivalled supremacy <?ver a large part of Protestant Europe, 
For that dominion it was indebted, in part, to the novelty and comprehen¬ 
siveness of the design it accomplished, — to the vast compass of learning, 
scriptural, patristic, and historical, which it embraced, — to the depth and 
the height of the morality which it inculcated, — and to the calm but ener¬ 
getic keenness with which it exposed the errors of his adversaries. But the 
popularity and the influence of this remarkable hook is also, in part, to bo 
ascribed to its literary merits. Calvin lias been described as the Bossuct 
of his age. Of all the French authors whom France had as yet produced, ho 
was tho" most philosophical when lie speculated, the most sublime when ho 
adored, the most metllbclical and luminous in the development of truth, the 
most acute in the refutation of error, and the most obedient to that law or 
spirit of his nation, which demands symmetry in the proportions, harmony 
in the details, and concert in all tho parts of every work of art, whether it 
be wrought by the pen, the pencil, or the chisel. Ill the ninth chapter of 
Bossuel’s Histoire des Variations may, indeed, bo found tho best, as it is a 
very reluctant, eulogy on the literary excellence of his great rival and pre¬ 
decessor. Even in the haughty gloom which the bishop of Breaux discovers 
in the stylo and tone of the reformer of Geneva, there is a nob inappropriate 
interest. The beautiful lake of that city, and the mountains which encircle 
it, lay before his eyes as he wrote ; but they are said to have suggested to 
his fancy no images, and to have drawn from his pen not so much as one 
transient allusion. With hia mental vision ever directed to that melancholy 
view of the state and prospects of our race, which lie had discovered in the 
book of life, it would, indeed, have been incongruous to have turned aside 
to depict any of those glorious aspects of the creative benignity which were 
spread around him in the book of nature. 

MONTAIGNE 

The immediate effect of the servitude into which Calvin had subdued 
the minds of his disciples was to provoke a formidable rovolt. When he 
was giving his latest touches to his Institution Ohr6tienne> Michel de 
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Montaigne, 1 then in his twenty-sec one! year, hacl just taken his seat in the 
Parliament of Bordeaux. That lie afterwards became a deputy in the states- 
general of Blois, though maintained by no inconsiderable authorities, seems 
to me impossible; but it ia clear that his early manhood was devoted to public, 
and especially to judicial, affairs. He was thus brought into contact with the 
busy world at the moment of a greater agitation of human society than had 
occurred since the overthrow of the Roman Empire. Marvellous revolutions, 
and discoveries still more marvellous, in the world of letters, of politics, of 
geography, and of religion, — the welfare of inappeasable passions, — the 
working of whatever is most base, and of whatever is most sublime, in our 

common nature,—and calamities which 
might seem to have fulfilled tho most 
awful of the apocaliptic visions, had 
passed in rapid succession before the 
eyes of this acuto and curious observer, 
It was an unwelcome and ropulsive 
spectacle. lie turned from it to seek 
the shcllor and tho repose of his heredi¬ 
tary mansion. In that retirement ho 
indulged, or cherished, a spirit inflexi¬ 
bly opposed to tlie spirit by which his 
native country was convulsed. The 
age was idolatrous of novelties; and, 
thorofore, Montaigne lived in the retro¬ 
spect of a remote antiquity. It was 
an ago of restless ambition ; and, there¬ 
fore, lie passively commit tod himself 
and his fortunes to the current of events. 
Tho minds of other men wore exploring 
the foundations, and criticising the 
superstructure, of every social polity; 
and, therefore, his mind was averted 
altogether from tho affairs of tho com¬ 
monwealth. Because his neighbours 
yielded themselves to every gust of pas¬ 
sion, ho must bo passionless. Because 
tho times wero treacherous, ho must 
punctiliously cherish his personal honour. Bocause they wore inhuman, lie 
cultivated all the amenities of life. Because calamity swept over the world, 
lie was enamoured of epicurean case. Heroism was the boast of not a few, 
and to their virtues lie paid the homage of an incredulous obeisance. Dog¬ 
matism was tho habit of very many; and, therefore, Montaigne must sur¬ 
render lnmsolf to an almost universal scepticism. 

The contrast was as captivating as it was complete. With a temper 

PLacGp&do, referring to Montnigiio’s Essays, says: “In a work that one tends again with 
delight and solMinpiovoment, Micliol do Montaigne lias givon a now glory to France.” Michel 
ISyqucm do Montaigne, was horn at Porigord, of an ancient and noble family, inI5!}!3. Perhaps tho 
finish of his Essays, Ins principal work, is duo to Ills early training, his father having so managed 
liis education, that at tho ago of five lie spolco the purest Latin, and, as an old book gives it, 
“ was also taught Greek by way of recreation.” lie was married at tho age of thirty-threes. Ho 
lived at the cornt of Pranois II and Ilonry VIII. lie became mayor of Bordeaux in 1C8I and iu 
1602 ; according to one old chronicle, “he died a constant and philosophic death, when ho was 
Homo months short of sixty.” His Essays weie first published In 1680; tho edition of 1588 was 
the last to ho published in tho author’s lifetime.] 
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easily satisfied, — with affections ns tranquil as they were kindly, — with a 
curiosity ever wakeful, but never impetuous, — with competency, health, 
friends, hooks, and leisure, Montaigne had all the means of happiness which 
can he brought within the reach of those to whom life is not a self-denying 
existence, but a pleasant pastime. Yet, with lnni, it was the pastime of an 
active, enlightened, and amiable mind. The study of man as a member of 
society was his chosen pursuit, but he conducted it in a mode altogether his 
own. 1 The individual man, Michel Montaigne, such as he would be in every 
imaginable relation and office of society, was the subject of his daily inves¬ 
tigation. He became, of all egotists, the most pleasant, versatile, and com¬ 
prehensive. lie produced complete sketches of himself with an air of the 
most unreserved frankness, and in a tone frequently passing from quiet 
seriousness to graceful badinage. He describes his tastes, his humours, his 
opinions, his frailties, his pursuits, and his associates with the most exuber¬ 
ant fertility of invention, and has wrought out a general delineation of our 
common humanity from the profound knowledge of a single member of it. 
And, as the varioty is boundless, so is the unity well sustained. His essays 
are a mirror in which every reader sees liis own image reflected, but in 
which he also sees the image of Montaigne reflecting it. There he is, ever 
changing, and yet ever the same. He looks on the world with a calm indiffer¬ 
ence, which would bo repulsive were it not corrected by his benevolent 
curiosity about its history and its 1 prospects. lie has not one malignant 
feeling about him, except it bo towards the tiresome, and especially towards 
such of them as provoke his yawns and bis resentment by misplaced and by 
commonplace wisdom. He has a quick relish for pleasure, but with a prefer¬ 
ence for such pleasures as are social, inoffensive, and easily procured. He has 
a love for virtue, but chiefly, if not exclusively, when she exacts no great 
effort, nor any considerable sacrifice. He loves Ills fellow -111 on, but does not 
much, or seriously, esteem them. He loves study and meditation, but stipu¬ 
lates that they shall expose him to no disagreeable fatigue. He cherishes 
every temper which ^nakes life pass sociably and pleasantly. He takes 
things as ho finds them in perfect good humour, makes the best of them all, 
and never burdens his mind with virtuous indignation, unattainable hopes, 
or profitless regrets. In short, as exhibited in his own self-portraiture, lie 
is an Epicurean, who knows how to make his better dispositions tributary to 
his comfort, and also knows how to prevent his evil tempers from troubling 
his repose. 

The picture of himself, which Montaigne thus holds up to his readers as 
a representation of themselves, is not sublime, nor is it beautiful; but it is a 
striking and a masterly likeness. It is drawn with inimitable grace and free¬ 
dom, and with the most transparent perspicuity; and they who are best 
entitled to pronounce such a judgment, admire in his language a richness 
and a curious felicity unknown to any preceding French writers. Even 
they to whom his tongue is not native, can perceive that his style is the easy, 
the luminous, and the flexible vehicle of his thoughts, and never degenerates 
into a mere apology for the want of thought; and that his imagination, with¬ 
out ever disfiguring his ideas, however abstract, and however subtle they 
may be, habitually clothes them with the noblost forms and the most appro¬ 
priate colouring. 

But our more immediate object is, to notice the relation in which Mon¬ 
taigne stands to the other great moral teachers of his native land, and to 
thoso habits of thought by which France is, and has so long been, character¬ 
ised. The antagonist in everything of the spirit of his times, lie seems to 
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have regarded with peculiar aversion tlio peremptory coniidonce by which 
the great controversy of Mb ago was conducted, both by the adherents of 
Rome and by the founder of Calvinism. Because they would admit no doubt 
whatever, every form of doubt found harbour with him. Because they wore 
dogmatists, he must be a sceptic. 

In M. Faugere’s edition of Pascal’s Thoughts will be found the famous 

dialogue on the scepticism of Montaigne, between Pascal and De Sacy,_a 

delineation so exquisite, that it seems mere folly to attempt any addition to 
it. The genius of Port Royal, however, exhibits there its severity, not less 
than its justice ; and a few words may not be misplaced in the attempt to 
mitigate n little of the rigour of the condemnation. Montaigne was a sceptic 
(as very many are), because his sagacity and diligence wore buoyant enough 
to raise his mind to the clouds which float over our heads, but were not 
buoyant enough to elevate him to the pure regions of light which lie boyond 
them. His learning was various rather than recondite. It was drawn chiefly 
from Latin authors, and from the Latin authors of a degenerating ago; not 
from Cicero or Virgil, but from Seneca and Pliny, Of Greek he knew but 
little, though ho was profoundly conversant with the translation of Plutarch, 
with which Amyot had lately rendered all French readers familiar. From 
such masters Montaigne did not learn, and could not have learned, the love 
of truth. They taught him rathor to content himself with loose historical 
gossip, and with half-formed notions in' philosophy. They taught him not 
how to resolve, but how to amuse himself with live great problems of human 
existence. They encouraged his characteristic want of seriousness mid ear¬ 
nestness of purpose. From such studies, and from the evonts of his life and 
times, he learned to flutter over the surface of tiling’s, and to traverse the 
whole world of moral, religious, and political inquiry, without finding, and 
without seeking, a resting-place. His aimless curiosity and versatile caprice 
form at once the fascination and the vice of his writings, though not indeed 
their only vice, for the name of Montaigne belongs to that melancholy roll of 
the great French scoptical writers — Rabelais, Montcijfjuieu, Bayle, Voltaire, 
and Diderot — who, not content to assault the principles of virtue, have so 
far debased themselves, as laboriously to stimulate the disorderly appetites 
of their readers. 

Yet the scepticism of Montaigne was not altogether such as theirs is. 
He lias none of their dissolute revelry in confounding the distinctions of 
truth and falsehood, of good and evil, lie docs not, like some of them, 
delight in the darkness with which he believes the mind of man to be hope¬ 
lessly enveloped. He rather placidly and contentedly acquiesces in the con¬ 
viction that truth is beyond his reach. Ho could amuse himself with doubt, 
and play with it. With few positive and no dearly cherished opinions, lie 
had no ardour for any opinion, and had not tlio slightest desire to make 
proselytes to his own Pyrrhonism. 1-Ie was, on the contrary, to the last 
degree, tolerant of dissent from his own judgment; and, in the lack of oilier 
opponents, was prompt, and even glad, to contradict himself. Of all human 
infirmities, dulness, and obscurity, and vehemence, are those from which ho 
was most exempt. Of all human passions, the zeal which fires the bosom of 
a missionary is that from which lie was the most remote. Wo associate 
with him as one of the most pleasant of all our illustrious companions, and quit 
him as one of the least impressive of all our eminent instructors. 0 

Montaigne’s fame has passed through several very different phases. 
Among his own contemporaries it grew without overstepping a somewhat 
restricted circle of enlightened minds. After that, the main current of French 
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thought took a direction opposite to that of Montaigne’s. Dogmatism re¬ 
turned and the seventeenth century in general adhered to it. Pascal Launched 
anathemas at Montaigne. But the sumptuous edifice of the age of Louis XIV 
soon crumbled away, and Montaigne came forward again, hailed as a glorious 
ancestor by the entire age of Voltaire and Rousseau. To-day he 1ms ceased 
to arouse any tempests, but lie occupies his uncontested place in the national 
pantheon. He will live as a writer as long as French literature exists, for 
like the other great sixteenth century writers, men of strong individualities 
like Rabelais and Calvin, lie had his own language as well as his own 
thought — a language sovereignly free, eternally young, inimitable, and 
above all a fertile source of rojuvenation for the whole language. He will 
live as a philosopher as long as men practise the axiom of the Essay8 , “ Know 
thyself. ”d 




CHAP YETI XVI 

THE EARLY YEARS OF LOUIS XIII AND THE RISE OF 

RICHELIEU 

[1010-1088 a,i>.] 

Tim BEOEtfOY 01' MA^IM Dfi’ MEDICI 

The terrible instability of the monarchical goveriunont is revealed upon 
the death of Henry IV, who loft ns his successor a child of eight years. 
What follows is the opposite of what ho desired; Franco tnvnod inside out 
like a glove. 

TI 10 treasure that Sully had amassed and protected is squandered in a 
moment, the domain that he cleared of debt is remortgagod, the possessions of 
the state are sold. All the institutions of this reign are abandoned, buildings 
are interrupted, oanals given up. The manufactories of silk and of glass, the 
Savonnerio and the Gobelins are closed and the workmen discharged. The 
Lou wo, which was to be degraded by lodging great inventors—the Louvre 
is loft to the courtiers. Adieu to the museum of trades and the Jar din des 
Plantes; these hobbies of the king, and a thousand others sloop on the 
charts of Sully. At the Tuilorics, at the arsenal, Henry’s favourite trees, his 
mulberries, arc removed. But for fear of the people his monuments would 
be torn down. By an unexpected change the people discover that they loved 
Henry IV. The legend begins the day of his death; it will go on increas¬ 
ing by comparison of what is, with what was. 

Paris ut this moment was dominated by an extraordinary torror. The 
people believed themselves lost. Women tore their hair, less from grief 
than from fear. It was the same everywhere. The terror of the longue 
returned to people’s minds and caused them to tremble. Hence there was a 
surprising, or rather a striking calm. For this great wisdom stuck to one 
thing — that is, that France, having neither idea, nor passion, nor moral 
interest, should no longer liavo a feeling of life. It was entirely identified 
with the king, with a man who had been killed; and what remained? A 
boy of eight who oil the 15th of May surrendered the kingdom to his mother 
and on the 29th got a Hogging. & 

The last dispositions of Henry, on his intondod departure to head his 
army, had appointed his queen, Mario de’ Medici, regent: this was strongly 
in her favour as dowager; and she npw found little difficulty in assuming 
the same authority, The duke d’Epernon, her partisan, summoned the 
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parliament, uiul procured their acquiescence, not, however, without having 
made some show of menace. This seemed unnecessary : of the princes of the 
blood, three in number, who could alone have pretended to the regency, Cornle 
was absent in the Netherlands, his brother of Conti was imbecile, whilst 
their uncle, the count de Soissons, also absent, was at enmity with every 
influential personage. 

It was to Sully that Henry’s death came as the greatest blow. Sully was 
panic-struck ; he saw in the murder a Catholic plot, and dreaded a renewal 
of the massacres of St. Bartholomew’s eve ; he accordingly shut himself 
up with his followers in the Bastille, which lie hastily provisioned by carrying' 
off all the bread from the bakers’ shops around. By the morrow, however, his 
suspicions had subsided, and ho appeared at tho court of the regent. [He 
was cordially received; a reconciliation was effected, and the queen got 
what she was after,'—the treasure that Sully had stored up in the Bastille.] 

Marie de’ Medici was of a weak character ; eho was simple womanhood, 
unenforced by either firmness or sagacity. She had come to France a stranger; 
and wanting both charms and wit, she had never acquired any influence either 
with lieu husband or amongst the followers of his court. Marie, therefore, 
shrank bade into her private circle, and made confidants and counsellors of 
her two Italian domestics, the woman, Leonora Galigai, and Concini, the 
husband of Leonora. Theso upstart personages, full of all the meanness 
and narrowness of their calling, liau frequently fanned the petty jealousies 
of the queen against Henry ; and now it was to be feared their influence 
would bo perniciously felt. Marie, however, was as yet too conscious of 
her weakness and inability. She had a vague idea of the justice of the 
late king’s policy in keeping down tho noblesse, that now pressed around 
her, terrified her with their pretensions and their quarrels. She 
therefore had recourse to those best fitted to guide her — the ministers of 
tho late monarch, Villeroi the secretary, Sillery the chancellor, the presi¬ 
dent Jeannin, and Sully, superintendent of finances: these, except Sully, had 
none of lhe pretension* end haughty bearing of the noblesse; and Marie felt 
no loss of her will and authority m being guided by them. 

It would prove a wearisome task oithcr to narrate or to peruso an account 
of tho cabala, quarrels, duels, and claims of the personages and princes 
amongst each other, and with or against the regent, during the throe years 
which followed Henry’s death. They formed a repetition of the conspiracies 
and alliances of the aristocracy against Catherine de’ Medici half a century 
previous, except that at that time there were at least some noble characters and 
some serious aims. Whatever might he said of Chfitillon or of Guise, they 
were animated by high views ; but the political puppets who occupied the 
scene during Marie de’ Medici’s regency, wanted not courage — indeed they 
were quite as ready as their predecessors to slay eaeli other in duels—-hut 
'purpose, at least other purpose than immediate greed, they had none. 
There were some examples of ferocity in Louis XIIJ’s early days, which 
reminded one of Charles IX — the chevalier de Guise, meeting the baron 
de Luz and running him through the body, and being universally censured 
for the act until ho redeemed the murder by slaying the young De Luz, son 
of the baron, in a fiercely-contested duel. This spirit, which showed itself 
in private broils, never rose into a public sentiment. One would have thought 
that in the army which Henry had formed, and amongst the officers whom 
lie had honoured with his patronage and friendship, there might have been 
some who burned to distinguish themselves in prosecuting that war against 
the house of Austria which the monarch had planned. Not one noble opposed 
11 . \v. — vor,. xr. 2r 
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the peaoQ ; not one soldier ol note raised his voice in behalf of the spirited 
policy of the late king; scarcely^ oven a Huguenot. For Bouillon was 
immersed in the intrigues of Concmi, and Lesdiguieres was tempted by the 
title of duke and peer, as I10 afterwards was by that of constable. 

Disgrace of Sully 

As long, however, as the rigid Sully held the finances under his care, 
there was a check to spoliation, as well as a gonerous voice in the council to 
support the sage, U 10 firm, and yet conciliating measures of the late monarch. 
He was at first retained, indeed, for the sake of the stern negative which lie 
was wont to put on the demands of the greedy courtiers, as well as from fear 
orrespeclof his influence with tlio Huguenots. But his economical temper 
became soon a disagreeable restraint upon the queon herself; and the duke do 
Bouillon, an indefatigable votary of intrigue, offering to effect moro than even 
Sully in conciliating and quieting U 10 Huguenots, this old and upright minister 
of the great Henry, was dismissed. Despite his probity, his ablo administra¬ 
tion, and tho esteem of Henry, a cloud would rest on the character of Sully 
hut for the honest and simple exculpation contained in his own memoirs. His 
austere and rude manners made him many enemies. Most of his contempora¬ 
ries unite in accusing him; and,strange to say, tho only family, beyond his own, 
whose friendship and good-will ho preserved in his rotreat, was that of Guise. 

The disgrace of Sully left the treasure of the lato king completely 
at the regent’s disposal, who dissipated it by bribing prince and noble 
to remain quiet. Tho favour of Leonora Galigai and her husband 
Conoini, now Marshal d’Ancre, became moro apparent. TI 10 avarice of 
those foreigners know no bounds ; not content with tho purchase of a mav- 
quisate, and the dignity of marshal, Conoini contrived to get some of the 
principal fortresses of the kingdom Jn his possession—Peronno amongst 
others, and the citadel of Amiens. iSjiornon, on his side, secured Metz; 
whilst tlie count do Soissons and the prince of Condo* despite their pensions 
and their submission, by turns thwarted tho court, and throw it into dis¬ 
order by their private quarrels. Although the marshal d’Ancre and his wife 
wore the chief favourites of tho queen-rogonl, Villoroi was nevertheless 
the counsellor whose views, in matters of serious policy, she principally 
adopted. Villoroi, say tho Mtmoircs attributed to Richelieu,« bred in the 
civil wars, had imbibed their virulence, which ho repressed during tho life of 
llenry. Instead of now recommending that monarch’s conciliating policy, 
which Sully upheld, Villeroi said that there wore but two parties in the 
state, Catholic and Protestant, and that the government must necessarily 
embrace one or the other. lie leaned to the Catholic side, and supported 
the project of strengthening it by marrying the young king to a daughter of 
Spain, rather than to a princess of Lorraine or Savoy, as had been the advice 
of Henry. The prince of Conde, however, urged by tho duke do Bouillon, 
opposed tho ministry m this, for no reason, apparently, except the sake of 
making’ opposition. And for tho time, Louis XIII being ns yet but nine 
years of ago, the project was allowed to slumber. 


j First Dcvolt of the Lords (IGVf a.d.) 

The pretensions of the nobles grow with tlie weakness of the govern¬ 
ment. “Tho. presents of the queen,” said Richelieu, “stilled the great 
hunger of their avarice and ambition ; but it was by no means extinct. The 
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treasury and the coffers of the Bastille were exhausted ; then they aspired 
to so great things that royal authority could not possibly give them the 
increase of power which they demanded. ” What they wanted in fact was gov¬ 
ernorships for tliemselves^and their families, places of surety, and the dismem¬ 
berment of Franco. Epernon was governor of Metz, but Horny* being 
afraid of that proud noble, had imposed a lieutenant upon him, who occupied 
the citadel and corresponded directly with the ministers. The very day of 
the king’s death Epernon hastened an order to tako possession of the 
lieutenant and the citadel. He had a strong place at that time only two 
steps from the Spaniards, which people called “his kingdom of Austrasia.” 



French Courtiers, Time op Louis XIII 


Many lords at the news of the assassination had thus thrown themselves 
into the cities with which they had an understanding, and some did not wish 
to ever come out again or wished at any rate to return. “ The time of 
kings is past,” they said, “ that of the nobles is come.” The first refusal of 
the regent brought about a civil war. Conde took up arms and published a 
manifesto in which lie accused the court of having debased the nobility, 
ruined the finances, and taxed the poor — singular reproaches in the mouth 
of a prince who with liis friends hail received the best part of this money of 
the poor. He concluded according to custom by demanding the convocation 
of the states-general to work at the reform of existing abuses. 

Brought up in the Catholic faith, although born of a Protestant family, 
OoncU hoped to rally both parties to his cause. A large number of lords 
came to take their places under Ms standard, at their head the dukes de Yen- 
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dome, do Longuoville, de Luxemburg, do Mayenne, do No vers, de ftotz, etc. 
The Galriuisltt refused lo bo associaled in this rising in arms. “We have all 
the liberty for our consciences,” said they, “ which we could desire, and we 
do not wish to abandon our wives and our houses to satisfy the appetite of 
some factious persons.” The Catholics did not take fire either. Since the 
estates of the league, popular passions had been greatly appeased. The 
party of tolerant politicians born with LTlupitul, and come lo power under 
1 ferny IV, now counted nearly all members of the cloth and bourgeoisie. 
The experience which had been so cruelly bought by the civil war was not 
lost. The nation compared the twelve years of prosperity it had enjoyed, 
with those thirty-eight years of massacres and pillaging, and held close to the 
throne; leaving the great lords to exercise their sterile ambition in space. 
“The people,” wrote Malherbe at that moment, “romain obedient every¬ 
where, and without them nothing can bo done.” Let a firm hand take the 
rudder and oven tlio most turbulent will return to tho quiet in which Ilonry 
IV lmd held them. Homo of llenry IV’s old ministers, Villeroi, Jeannin, 
counselled the queen to act with vigour. She preferred to make terms at 
Sto. Monehould (May Lfitli, 1614). The princo of Oond6 received 450,000 
livres in cash; the duke of Mayenno 300,000 “to geL married”; M. do Longne- 
villo 100,000 livres pension, etc. But the court, wanting to gain on one 
side what it had lost on tlio other, did not pay the stockholders of the Jlotul- 
de-Villo in that year. That was what whs done for “ the poor.”/ And tho 
court assented lo the call of the stales-genoral. 

Last Assembly of the Mates-General 

The atates-general, assembled at Paris in 1014, demands especial attention, 
not only as tho last of those national assemblies previous to tho Revolution (at 
the commencement of which it was continually roforrod to as affording pre¬ 
cedent), but as a scene in which the political feelings and views of tho age 
were completely developed. Wo have an ample account of tlio sitting's and 
discussions of the commons or third order, written by Morimond Rapine ,v a 
member, one of the king’s advocates. From this we learn that tho majority 
of tlio lower chamber were lawyers, and a considerable portion nobles, almost 
all the king’s lieutenant-generals being elected by their several governments. 
The most important consideration in the oyos of all was evidently the respec¬ 
tive dignity of persons and classes. The first two months wore consumed 
in disputes of precedence, in ceremonials, in mutual compliments between tlio 
orders at first, and afterwards in mutual abuse. Miron, provost of the mer¬ 
chants of the city of Paris, was elected president. The address of the com¬ 
mons to the king was spoken by this magistrate on his knees; the deputies 
were clothed in simple black, whilst priests and nobles shone in gold, and 
an attempt of tho president to wear his city robes of red aiul blue in a 
procession was looked upon as a monstrous piece of ambition. 

The grievance most odious to tho nation was the enormity of pensions 
g’rantod to the princes and chief officers. Against these tho commons and 
the clergy joined in lifting up their voice. The next demand was to 
abolish the venality of the judicature, and the right of the ])au2ette. l a kind 
of annual fine, paid by the officers of parliament, in consideration of which 
their offices were considered hereditary. This demand the chamber of the 
commons could not in decency oppose; hut being principally lawyers and 
provincial governors, it was their interest to preserve tho paulette, and they 
therefore slurred over the question, and laid greater alress on the necessity 
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of abating the taille, which pressed upon the people. Thus, the nobles 
insisting on abolishing the hereditary right to their offices held by the 
legists, the legists or commons retaliated by demanding the retrenchment 
of pensions; and a struggle ensued between them. Savaron, an orator of 
eloquence in the tiers, exclaimed against the mercenary spirit of the noblesse, 
which, lie said, had forsaken the pursuit of honour for the worship of the 
goddess Peeirno, and bartered even its fidelity for a price. The nobles were 
indignant at this, and demanded an apology. De Mesme, another member 
of the tiers , was deputed to explain, and lie made inaLtcrs infinitely worse, 
“France,” said lie, “had three children ; The clergy, if not the eldest born, 
had at least, like Jacob, gob the heritage and the blessing, and therefore 
were to be considered the eldest. Next came tlio noblesse, the second son — 
fiefs, counties, and commands, were its share. The youngest bom was the 
commons, whose portion was tlio offices of the judicature. But,” concluded 
the orator, “let not the noblesse presume too much over the tiers; since it 
often happens that the cadets of a great family restore to it that honour and 
illustration which lias been thrown away by the elder brethren.” 

The difference of interest between tho states rendered their meeting 
productive of no effect. The regent would willingly have reduced tho 
pensions of the great, and destroyed the paulette , or hereditary right of 
tlio legists to their offices; hut she feared to outrage the princes by the first, 
whilst uncertain of the support of the commons. Nothing accordingly was 
decided on. The cahiers or remonstrances of the slates were presented, 
were smilingly received, and slept in the king’s hands. Tho assembly was 
dissolved. Tho queen took her own inactivity and inability for prudence. 
It proved tlio contrary. The party of tlio princes leagued with that of tlio 
legists, the union being effected by the exertions and intrigues of tho duke 
de Bouillon. As the assembly of the states had proved an empty ceremony, 
all its advice and remonstrance being disregarded, the legists of the parlia¬ 
ment were urged to put themselves forward as tho popular representatives, 
and finish the work that the states had vainly attempted. The chambers of 
parliament accordingly assembled, and began by summoning the groat peers 
to join them, and form a court of peers for taking-into consideration the 
affairs of the kingdom. 

This bold act was tho inspiration of Bouillon. The court was terrified, 
and with good cause; but the parliament itself was almost equally intim¬ 
idated by its own boldness, and showed but hesitation when the queen pul 
forth her authority. Nevertheless, the peers boing forbidden to join the par¬ 
liament,— an injunction that Condo had the weakness to obey,—the legists 
prepared their remonstrances; amongst which were not only all the de¬ 
mands of the states, but also a claim that no act of the king should have 
force unless freely registered by the parliament, and that the parliament 
should have the right of summoning a court of peers and great officers, 
when occasion required. These remonstrances they insisted on reading in 
public before the young lung, who showed a favourable and benign counte¬ 
nance, whilst that of the regent was convulsed with anger. But this bold 
attempt to put a check on the royal authority utterly failed : an edict of the 
king reproved the audacity of the parliament; and the latter who had been 
urged on more by the intrigues of the princes than by any conscientious or 
firm love of liberty and the public good, yielded pusilbinimously, when 
affairs began to assume tho appearance of an open rupture. Conde acted 
pusillanimously, also, in not declaring himself, and taking liis place in the 
parliament, to which his seoret promises of support could not impart suffi- 
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cient confidence. It ended Ijy the court obtaining the upper hand, and in 
the consequent revolt of Conde; the queen resolving, at the same time, to 
fulfil the project of the double marriage with Spain. 


MAJORITY OF LOUIS XIIIJ MAURI AC! 13 WITH ANNE OF AUSTRIA 

Marie do* Medici, with the young king, set out for Bordeaux, to meet his 
future spouse. It was a military enterprise rather than a nuptial procession, 
the court marching at the head of an army, whilst it was pursued by Conde 
with an equal force. Both sides avoided an action. The king arrived at 
Bordeaux, despatched his sister Elizabeth, who was to espouse the infante 
of Spain, to the Pyrenees, and received in roturn Anne of Austria, a young 
mid not unlovely princess of fifteen. The marriage was celebrated at Bor¬ 
deaux in November, 1615. Louis XIII was now of ago ; the possession of 
a wife gave him the consciousness of manhood, and ho began accordingly 
to feel and to express a will of his own that disquieted and constrained the 
queen-mother, no longer regent. 

One of the young* monarch’s most dominant tastes was falconry, and as 
lie was not allowed to follow it in the holds, ho kept a number of these birds 
of prey in his apartments. A young man, of the name of Do Luynes, charged 
with tho care of them, interested the king, by his knowledge and conversa¬ 
tion on such subjects. He soon became a favourite. And Marie do’ Medici, 
who discovered the rising* sun, mado repeated offers to resign her authority, 
which Louis was not prepared to accept. She then sought to conciliate 
Luynes, but he, ambitions and doairous of full power, hold aloof, and con¬ 
tinued in the king’s presence to criticise the feoblc administration of Marie 
and the prodigal folly of Concini. 

Peeling her influence undermined, and humouring tho iinpationco of the 
young monarch and bis queen, who longed to visit Paris, she concluded a 
new accommodation with Conde, greatly to tho advantage of that prince. 
He was allowod to participate in the government, and Cb sign tho decrees of 
tho council. The queon objected to granting this power, but who was over¬ 
ruled by Villeroi, who observed that this would put the prince always in tho 
kings power, by bringing him to the Louvre. 

“There is no danger,” said lie, “in trusting the pen to a hand, tho arm 
of which you hold.” The duke do Longueville superseded tho marshal 
D'Aucre in the government of Picardy. The I-lugucnots, who had armed 
for Conde, had also their recompense. The court and royal authority was, 
in fact, at the feet of this young chief of tho noblesse. 


RrCHRLIKU APPEARS 

The quccn-dowager saw the condition to which her weakness had reduced 
her. Tho marshal D’Aucre was her only friend, and, from the goncral odium 
borne to him, he proved more a weight than a support. Another counsellor 
indeed she had, a. man attached both to her and D’Aucre, and who was well 
capacitated to counsel her in this extremity. This was Annand du Plessis 
Richelieu, bishop of Lu$on, who had somewhat distinguished himself in tho 
states-general of 1614,d 

A painter who was remarkably faithful and conscientious in art and in 
life—the Pleming, Philip do Champagne—has loft ns a true representation 
of the fine, strong, and spare figure of the cardinal Do Richelieu. This 
Jansenist painter would have disdained to relieve or enrich the gray imago 
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with a ray of light, as Rubens or Murillo would have done. That would 
have been changing the nature of the grave, unpromising subject. The eye 
would have been pleased and art better satisfied, but it would not have been 
true to history. It must be remembered that this was the epoch of the 
monochrome, when plain glass was replacing the stained glass of the six¬ 
teenth century. In France especially the taste for colour was dead. 

Gray everywhere. Literary gray in Malherbe. Religious gray in Berullo 
and the Oratory. The new-born Port-Royal aims at dullness, one might 
almost say at mediocrity. Pascal will appear in thirty years. The colour 
is very good here, but moderate in very truth, neither too much nor too 
little. A learned master among masters, the good Philip nevertheless stuck 
so closely to nature and wont so deeply into it that he satisfies both the con¬ 
ceptions of history and the popular impression. History recognises in this 
gray-bearded phantom with its lustreless gray eye and its fine spare hands 
the granduon of the prevost of Henry III who assassinated Guise. He comes 
towards yon, and you do not feel reassured. That personage has indeed the 
appearance of life, but is it truly a man, a soul? Yes, an intellect certainly, 
strong, clear, and shall we say luminous, or dark and sinister? If he would 
take a few steps further we should be faco to face. He does not inspire 
anxiety, but one fears that this strong head lias nothing in its breast, neither 
heart nor vitals. In trials of witchcraft there have been too many of these 
evil spirits that will not remain in the lower regions, but return and disturb 
the world. 

What contrasts in him—so hard, so yielding; so complete, so broken I 
By how many tortures he must have been moulded, formed, and unformed, 
let us say rather disarticulated, to have become that eminently artificial 
thing which goes without going, advances without appearing, and noiselessly, 
as though gliding over a deadened carpet—then, having arrived, overthrows 
everything. He looks at you from the depths ol his mystery, this red-robed 
sphinx j one dare not say from the depths of his craftiness. For, in contrast 
with the ancient sphiftx, which dies if one divines it, this one seems to say: 
“Whoever divines me shall dio.” If one should be densely and profoundly 
ignorant of Richelieu,e one must read his Mdmoires . All the people of this 
race, Sulla, Tiberius, and others, have written memoirs or caused them to be 
written, in order to render history difficult, to baffle men, to disconcert the 
public, and above all to connect the beginning of their lives with the end and 
to disguise somewhat the terrible contradictions of their different periods. 

His ill-fortune forced him to have merit early. He was the youngest of 
three brothers. His family was not rich, and had intermarried with plebe¬ 
ians. The eldest brother, who was at court, spent every tiling. The second, 
who held the bishopric of Lu§on, became a Carthusian; and as this bishopric 
did not leave the family, the third, our Richelieu, had to become a church¬ 
man, in spite of his military taste. The eldest brother was killed in a duel, 
too late for his cadet, who would have taken his place and would never have 
become a priest. He perhaps was not born ill-natured, but he became so. 
The contradiction between his character and his robe gave him that rich 
fund of ill humour to which is due his great strength — “the bitterness of 
blood, which alone makes him. win battles.” His battles as priest could only 
be theological. He promptly transmitted his theses with great ostentation 
to the Sorbonne, dedicating them to Henry IY, and offering himself to the 
king for important services. Then he went to Romo to be consecrated, to 
offer himself to the pope. Neither the king nor the pope responded to the 
impatience of the ardent young politician. 
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Then lie sadly fell back upon his bishopric of Lugon, which was poor 
onougli and in a country of disputes, near to La Rochelle and the Huguenots. 
Tins nearness caused him annoyance; in spite of violent headaches, he wrote 
against them. He is not without talent. Ilis pen is a sword, short and 
keen, well-fitted for disputation. Ho does not dwell dully upon the absurd. 
If he writes nonsense he does not do it like a fool. Ho has a happy inso¬ 
lence and bold turns of thought; and retreats haughtily, and by this means 
lie makes a very good showing. 

For all that, lie would have remained in his obscurity at Lugon if lie had 
had nothing but his controversy. But he was a handsome fellow, a fine por¬ 
celain creature. Conoini was of faience. 
v S' <■ The handsome Belicgarde, a beau since 
the time of Henry III, was getting worn 
out. These considerations influenced the 
queen-mother, and she took him ns her 
almoner. 6 

It was the 80th of November, l(il6, 
that Richelieu onLercd the ministry for 
Hie first time. The Spanish ambassa¬ 
dor, the duke of Monteleone, showed 
keen satisfaction at hia accession and 
wrofo to Madrid that there was “no 
bettor Hum he in Franco for iho service 
of God, of the crown of Spain, and of 
tho public good”—of the public good, 
as tho heirs of J’liilip II understood it 1 
This diplomat had not tho gift of divina¬ 
tion l 

The majestic drama of the ministry 
of tho great Richelieu thus opens as a 
comedy of intrigue. It is by 110 means 
probablo tlmt lie began his career by 
deceiving Iho pope in order to obtain hitf 
bishop’s bull, but it seems certain tlmt he 
got into power by deceiving Spain and 
preparing to deceive and supplant Con- 

Costuriic 01 .’ xu 15 Tunc of Louis xiii ohii. lie was determined to gain power 

at any price; lie felt himself necessary; 
an irresistible force was driving him forward ! Hi this feverish need of 
action by which lie is devoured I 10 passes over all obstacles, perhaps even 
over those of conscience and personal dignity as over others. He flatten) 
those who despise him, caresses thoso who liato him, and lowers to vain 
mediocrity that brow which was made for empire. He hides at the bottom 
of his soul all his nobler and better feelings, as ono would conceal criminal 
tendencies. Unfortunate novitmto of political greatness ! Thero will always 
be very difToront opinions of Richelieu according to whether ono studies the 
end or the moans, the public man or the private man, Richelieu never was 
false to the duties of the statesman toward his country’s greatnoss, bub lit) 
was unfortunately less faithful to the laws of morality and of humanity.& 
Marie was not aware of the merit of this personage; yet it may have been 
by liis bold counsel that she ventured a stroke of policy, of boldness unusual 
to her, in arresting Conde in the Louvre, and sending him to tho Bastille- 
The nobles,so, his partisans, instantly fled to raiao their followers. The 
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Parisian mob collected, and showed its humour by pillaging the hotel 
of the marshal D’Ancre; there, however, its fury subsided. The queen was 
victorious, and the fugitive partisans of Conde were reduced to impotent 
exclamation of vengeance and rage. Their cause, however, was not lost- 
The young king had joined his mother in the project for getting rid of 
Conde; but in delivering lmnself from one master, Louis was mortified to 
find that he had given himself another. The marshal D’Ancre now ruled 
uncontrolled at court and in council; and the pride of Louis was even 
more hurt by the ascendency of the upstart Concmi than by that of Conde. 
Luynes, his favourite, and the young nobles who composed his court, flattered 
the monarch’s pride, and fanned his resentment. Marie do’ Medici deemed 
this knot of striplings to be occupied in pleasure, whilst they meditated a 
plot. The arrest of Conde was a precedent and example.^ 

ASSASSINATION OF MAKSHAL d’ANOUE 

It was well to have arrested tho prince de Conde, said Richelieu; one 
might have done as much for Concini. Strange forgetfulness of circum¬ 
stances ; the lung had no one, and his man Vitry, captain of the guards, did 
not have the guards with him, Concini on the contrary never went any' 
whore unless surrounded by thirty gentlemen. Vitry collected fifteen with 
great difficulty, hid them, and armed them with pistols under their coats. 

They chose the moment when Concini came to make his usual morning 
visit to the queen. Ho was on the Louvre bridge with his large escort. 
Vitry was so frightened that ho passed witliout seeing him, having him 
before Ins eyes. When told, he returned. “ I arrest you I ” “A mi! ” (“ to my 
aid! ’’) cried Concini. Ho had not finished when three or four pistol shots 
went off and blew his brains out. “ It is by order of the king,” said Vitry. 
Only one of Concini’s men had put his hand to his sword (April 24th, 
1017). 

The Corsican Orm&io took the king, raised him in his arms, and showed 
him at the window. Tho people did nob understand. It was first said that 
Concini had wounded the king. But when it was known it was he on tho 
contrary who had been killed, there was an explosion of joy throughout the 
whole city. Tho queen-mother was very much frightened. Her one cry 
was “Poveretia di me!” Ho wo v or, what had she to fear? Whatever 
antipathy her son might feel for her he could not dream of bringing her to 
judgment. lie was satisfied with removing her guards. The doors of her 
apartments were walled up, save one. She showed no pity for Concini or 
his widow. When someone said to her: “Madame, your majesty alone 
can inform her of the death of her husband”—“All, I have many other 
things to do! If you can’t tell it to her, sing it to her; cry in her ears: 
L'Hanno ammazzato .” Terrible word; it was the very same that Concini had 
used to tho queen the day of Henry IV’s death, when he told her the news 
that she knew only too well. Leonora tremblingly sought refuge with her. 
She refused it. Then that woman to whom the queen had confided her 
crown diamonds (as a resource in case of misfortune) undressed and went 
to bed, hiding her diamonds under her. She was pulled from her bed; 
everything was ransacked; the room was pillaged. She was taken to the 
Conciergerie. Paris was in a state of celebration. The crowd hunted mid 
disinterred her husband’s body, which was solemnly burned in front of 
Henry IV’s statue in token of expiation. It was said that a madman had 
bitten out the heart and eaten a piece of it. 
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The life of the qiioen-mofilior hung by u ihroad. Among the murderers, 
several would have lilccd to kill her, thinking that she might arise later and 
avenge Llie death of her lover. But Luynes would have dared neither 
to counsel the royal child to do such a thing nor to do it without orders. 
IIg saved her by surrounding her with the king’s guards. The Capuchin 
Travail, Fere Hilaire, who had formerly intrigued against the marriage of 
Marie de’ Medici, and who was actor and executor in the murder of her 
favourite, thought that nothing was accomplished unless she perished, Ho 
applied to a man of her party who had access to her at will, her equerry 
Brosaitrax, trying to got him to kill her. The equerry refused. “Never 
mind,” said Travail, “ I will bring it about that tlio king goes to Vincennes; 

and thou I will have her 
torn in pieces by the 
people.” Luynes, who 
had promised the Capu¬ 
chin the archbishopric 
of Bo urges if he aided 
in killing Conoini, did 
not wish to keep his word 
when the deed had been 
done. Instead he prof¬ 
ited by some sanguinary 
words which this chat¬ 
terer had uttered, out 
of folly and bravado, to 
imvo him judged and 
brokon on the wheel. 

Tlio king had caused 
parliament to bo in¬ 
formed that he hail 
ordered the arrest of 
Conoini, who, having re¬ 
sisted, had boon killed, 
lie apoko of his mother 
onty with respect,saying 
that lie had prayed liis 
lady and mother to ap- 
Aunro nr. Luynks prove of his taking the 

rudder of state. Parlia¬ 
ment camo to congratulate him. The action which could so easily be brought 
against Conoini and his wife was skilfully stilled and turned from the true 
issue. A case of sorcery was mado out of it. That was, moreover, the cus¬ 
tom of tlio century. The libidinous tyrannies practised by priests in women’s 
convents, when by chance they came to light, were changed into sorcery, 
and the devil was charged with everything. Leonora hersolf thoughl tho 
devil was in her body and had herself exorcised in tho church of the Augus- 
tincs by priests who had como from Italy at her request. As slio sulforod 
terribly m her head, Monlalto, her Jewish physician, killed a cock, and 
applied it to her head still warm, which was interpreted as a sacrifice to 
hades. An astrological document was also found in her rooms, tho nativity 
of the queen and her children. It is not at all improbable Hint when losing 
her influence she tried to keep her hold on the queen by magic. It was the 
general folly of tho age. Luynes believed in if also. Richelieu says that 
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jie had two Piedmontese magicians come to find him powders which he 
might put in the king’s garments, and herbs for his shoes. 

However much of truth there may have been in Leonora’s sorcery, it did 
not deserve death, and her thefts even, her brazen-faced sales of places and 
orders, would have merited only the whip. Court tradition, which was very 
favourable to such people, as enemies of Henry IV, has not failed to invent, 
to place in the mouth of Leonora proud and insolently daring words — for 
example: “ My charm was that of a mind set on folly.” She was beheaded 
at the Grove and thou burned. 6 


THE MINISTRY OF LUYNES (1017-1021 A.D.) 

The position of the queen-mother was mortifying and distressing. Slio 
had been deceived by the boy-king; stripped of her power; her dearest 
friends had perished. Of the band of courtiers who so lately hung upon her 
smile, Richelieu alone evinced a 
determination to adhere to the for¬ 
tunes of his mistress. Marie do’ 

Medici besought an interview with 
her son. This favour was long 
denied. Luynes feared a mother’s 
influence over a being so young and 
so weak as Louis. Marie was al¬ 
lowed to retire to Blois, whither 
Richelieu accompanied her. 

The wealth as well as the influ¬ 
ence of Concini felt to the share of 
Luynes, who was, however, neither 
a foreigner nor so rash and avari¬ 
cious as his predecessor. Louis 
XIII, from his very firs^moment of 
grasping power, showed the same 
incapacity of wielding it that evor 
distinguished him. The love of the 
chase was the only active quality 
the young monarch seemed to have 
inherited from his father Ilenry. 

Luynes became hence sole master of 
the state. He found two parties 
aspiring to influence—that of the 

prince of Conde, and that of the queen-mother. One was in prison, and the 
other exiled; so that Luynes found no difficulty in flattering and giving hopes 
alternately to both, whilst he permitted neither the liberation of the prince 
nor the return of Marie de’ Medici. The body of the noblesse, who had 
flown to arms upon Condi’s arrest, and who had returned on learning Con- 
cini’s fall, thought it a more serious step to rebel against the king than against 
his mother and her favourite. The young court, too, had charms; and the 
prince o£ Conde was now but ill supported by that aristocratic band that had 
shared his envy and hatred towards the family of Ancre. 

Marie de’ Medici bore lier disgrace with impatience. For some time she 
lulled herself with the hope that Luynes was sincere in his promises of allow¬ 
ing her to return. She expected in vain; and at length resolved to work her 
deliverance by leaguing with the prince of Conde and her former enemies. 
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These intriguos coining to light, Richelieu, who was considered to be the 
source of them, was ordered to quit Blois, where the queen resided, and retire 
to his bishopric. But Mario had already profited by the advice of this able 
counsellor. She kept up an active correspondence with the duke d’Epornon, 
who was master of Metz, and through him with such of the nobility as were 
envious of Luynes. Having by these means formed / a party, Marie oscaped 
by night from the chateau of Blois; was met by Epornon at the head of 
ail armed body of gentlemen ; and, retreating south, soon found herself at 
the head of a party strong enough to defy her enemies. There cannot bo a 
stronger example of the overgrown power of the nobles, and of the manner 
in which they absorbed the whole force oF the crown, Ilian the authority 
wielded by Epornon at this time against his sovereign. Tho duke had no 
less than fivo governments, viz., the provinces of Sainlonge, Auxerrois, the 
Limousin, the Bourbonnais, and the Three Bishoprics. Add to these Metz, 
tho bulwark of tho kingdom adjoining Lorraine; Lochcs, tho strongest 
fortress of Tourainc, which ho held, together with tho command of all the 
French infantry, as colonel-goncral; and it can bo no longer a wonder that 
the defection of such a grandee should have immediately reduced Louis and 
his favourite to treat with the queon-mothcr. 

Richelieu was recalled from his diocese, and omployod to effect an accom¬ 
modation, which took place. Mario do’ Medici was tho principal gainer: she 
obtained the government of Anjou, and tho towns of Angers, Cliinon, and 
Pont-do-Cd, as fortresses of snroty. Tho king promised to restore Mario do’ 
Medici to his confidence, and to her place at court. But this wns post¬ 
poned for tho time. An interview took placo betwixt Louis and his mother. 
A light remark on one sido, answered by a cold compliment on tho other, is 
ail tlvat is reeevded of the meeting. “ llow your majesty has grown 1 ” 
exclaimed Mario. “Grown for vour aorvico, madrono,” was the young 
monarch's reply. Tho^queeu-mother remained at Angers, whilst the court 
returned to Paris. Epernon reooived a written pardon for his rebellion, 
from which he had derived no advantage; a circumstance that causod him to 
be taxed with folly by his contemporaries. Disintorostodness was inconceiv¬ 
able to the age. 

The first step of Luynes, in order to counteract tho revived party of 
tho queen-mothor, was to liberate Condo from Vincennes. But his long 
captivity had secluded this prince from liis ancient followers j and Richelieu, 
who saw the object of Luynes, was able to sucoood in not only drawing 
over tho whole body of tho noblesse to tho quoon-molhev, but evon in 
exciting the Huguenots to stir in her favour. These measures of Riclioliou, 
who was at tho samo time amusing Luynes by feignod friendship and com¬ 
munications, became ripe in 1020, when, upon a frosh refusal to admit Marie 
do’ Medici to court, all the great nobles, who had most of them formerly con¬ 
spired against her, now espoused her cause, and quitted the ,court. Almost 
all Franco was in array against Louis and Luynes. Epornon armed 
his live governments and his many towns. Marie herself was m Anjou- 
Tho duke de Longue ville hold Normandy ; the duke do Von do mo, Brittany ; 
tho count of Soissons, Porclie and Maine; llio marshal Do Bois-dauphin had 
Poitou ; De Retz, La TrAnouillo, Mayenne, Rouen, and Nemours held the 
southern provinces betwixt them, except Languedoc, where Montmorency 
remained neutral. Tho Huguenots were also against the court, as was the 
duke de llohan, their principal leader, ancl La Rochelle, their chief town. 
This was owing to a decree, issued by Luynes, that the church lands of B<5arn, 
where Henry IV had established Protestantism, should bo restorod to the 
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Catholic priesthood. Thus Richelieu enlisted under the banners of his mistress 
these two great malcontent and independent powers in the monarchy, tho 
aristocracy, and the reformers, which it was afterwards the great aim and 
achievement of his policy to crush. In thus wielding them successfully 
against the monarch, Richelieu became acquainted with their danger, their 
strength, and their secret springs. 

Conde, however, inspired Luynes this time with additional vigour, Tho 
prince himself was excited to avenge his long confinement upon the queen- 
mother, who had caused it; and the king, therefore, was induced to march 
with an army, headed by Conde, to reduce the rebels. He was successful in 
Normandy; the insurgents retired everywhere before the royal army, which 
turned southward, and drove the queen from even Angers, her principal for¬ 
tress. Luynes, contented with these advantages, showed himself willing to 
treat, as did Richelieu, who was somewhat disgusted by the want of alacrity 
and resolution evinced by the noblesse, his partisans. Conde, however, 
pushed on the war; and although a treaty was on the eve of being concluded, 
he attacked the forces of Marie’s adherents, and put them to tho rout at 
l J ont-de-Ce. 

This success, instead of breaking off negotiations, accelerated them; for 
Luynes became instantly jealous of Conde, and feared his predominance, if 
the queen-mother should bo completely crushed. A treaty was therefore 
concluded on similar terms to the preceding one, with the important addition 
that the king should become really reconciled to his mother, and that she 
should reside at court. Many doubts and accusations exist as to the good 
faith of Richelieu in these transactions. The loss of Angers, and the defeat 
of Pont-de-Cd, were said to be arranged and allowed by lnm; and it is more 
than probable that, in disgust with the noblesse, who wore at oixcg domineer¬ 
ing to their friends and feeble towards their enemies, Richelieu had conceived 
the project of reconciling Louis and the queen-inothor, as well as their respec¬ 
tive favourites, Luynes and himself; thus uniting the scattered elements 
of the government, anA enabling it to set its turbulent enemies at defiance. 
liichdieu, hy this plan, hoped to secure to himself a place in the council, 
where he felt confident he would soon rule such weak spirits as Louis, 
the queen-mother, and Luynes. Cut the latter had tho sagacity to dread 
Richelieu’s superiority. Although the bishop sedulously sought the favour¬ 
ite’s friendship, and although an alliance took place betwixt their families, 
nevertheless Luynes persevered in his jealousy ; prevented, by his intrigues, 
the cardinal’s hat stipulated for Ilioheliou in the late treaty, and kept the 
doors of the council chamber inexorably closed against him. 


The Huguenot Uprising; The Siege of Blontauhan (1G21 A.D.) 

Although Luynes had risen to power as a mere favourite, he still held it 
with a firmer hand than Concini; nor was he without the views or the sagac¬ 
ity of a statesman. Even previous to his having’ at court so able a prompter 
as Richelieu, he had anticipated the future policy of that minister in endeav¬ 
ouring to crush the Huguenots. Luynes was determined upon restoring to 
the Catholic priesthood the church lands of B^arn, which had been in the 
hands of the Protestants since the days of Jeanne d’Albret. Louis was 
equally bent on rescuing' from heresy the native province of liis family. 
After the Treaty of Pont-de-Ce, the king marched into Bearn, and reduced 
not only the church lands to his will, but the little province itself, the privi¬ 
leges of which he annulled. The Huguenots were of course indignant and 
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alarmed. This was not tho only infraction of the agreements made with 
them. Favas, tlieir deputy at court, declared that the government intended 
to reduce them altogether. They accordingly summoned a general assembly 
of reform at La Rochelle, despite the prohibition of the king j and their con¬ 
sistory published a bold decree, dividing the Protestant regions of France 
into circles, after the manner of Germany, uniting again those circles in a 
general government, and establishing the rules by which this government 
was to raise troops and taxes, to levy war and exercise independent jurisdic¬ 
tion. The scheme was a direct imitation of the United Provinces of Holland, 
It manifested fully the republican idoas and leanings of the Huguenots, and 
roused the court, and above all Richelieu, to crush them. 

An army was raised by Luynea/Z and Louis XIII loft Paris accompanied 
by the good wishes of all zealous Catholics and tlioso who wore desirous of 
peace. He had re-established the tax paid by judges, magistrates, and finan¬ 
ciers on their oflices, to secure thorn to their sons in case of death, contracted 
a loan, and obtained from the olergy an extraordinary tax. On the 19th of 
May, 1021, he occupied Sauinur, which 1m was able to loayo to Duplessis-Mornay 
in spite of lus neutral attitude. It was necessary to prevent all communi¬ 
cation between the Protestants, both north and south of the Loire. He 
afterwards received the submission of the towns in Touraino and Poitou, 
with the exception of La Rochelle, and Bt. Joan tL* Angrily. This latter 
place belonged to the duko do Rohan, who placed a garrison there under the 
command of Soubiso, whilst ho himself went to take command in Guienne. 

Lesdiguicres undertook the siege of it, which lasted twenty-five days, 
from the 30th of May to Lho 25th of Juno, and was very murderous. .Soubise, 
seeing the royal troops continually increase, ended by capitulating; he 
obtained for the garrison the honours of war, on condition of his promising 
always to serve the king. The fortifications of >St. Jean wore demolished, 
the trenches filled in, and its privileges suppressed. Deliberations took place 
as to the besieging' of La Rochelle, or the advance on G uiouno, where Rohan 
and La Force were raising arms on all sides. Thar taking of La Rochelle 
would have ended the contest; hut it offered groat difficulties, especially on 
the side next the sea, where the royal fleet would scarcely hold its own 
against the numerous and well-disciplinod ships of the Calvinists. 

Luynes wished to obtain peace by lho quickest moans 5 I 10 believed it 
would be luuoh more rapidly accomplished by ^dividing tlio enemy and 
gaining over the leaders. Tlioroforo lie sent Eperuon with four or five 
thousand men to blockade La Rochollo by land, whilst ho himself took the 
Guienne route with the king and tlio hulk of tlio army. Mayonno , 1 who com¬ 
manded the first division, carried Nurao by storm on tlio 9th of July; the 
little towns hastened to throw open their gates. One of the principal Cal¬ 
vinist seigneurs of Guienne, Do Boisso de Pardaillan, had mado his submission 
the moinonb the royal troops had arrived, so as not to obey La Force. They 
received favourable intelligence on every side. I 11 the north and in the 
centre the Protestants allowed their arms to bo taken from them and the 
walls of their towns pulled down, without striking a blow. Condo occu¬ 
pied and demolished without resistance the fortress of Sancorro, in his gov¬ 
ernment of Borri. They met with resistance only at Clriruc, a little town 
upon tlio Lot. It took the royal army twelve days to gain possession of it; 
it then entered, August 6 tli, and inflicted tlio most severe punishment. The 
chancellor Duvair, who accompanied the king, died during this siege ; 


f 1 Henry, duke of Muycnno, son of that ttulco who was at 0110 time tlio head of the Longue.} 
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Luyuos did not hurry to appoint a successor, and appropriated the scab 
meantime. This method of monopolising all the power, all the military and 
civil honours, put the finishing touch to the irritation caused by his favours, 
and furnished an inexhaustible subject for the raillery of his enemies. 

La Force was shut up at Montauban, where the minister Ohamier, one of 
the most fanatical Calvinists, and the mayor Dupuy, who showed an equal de¬ 
votion to the cause, co-operated with him most energetically. All the future 
of the party lay in the defence of this place. Rohan scoured Languedoc and 
the Cevennes to raise men, and 


to form a relieving army. The 
king had the choice of pursuing 
Rohan, or of besieging Montau¬ 
ban. lie decided upon this last 
step, in the hopes of striking a 
decisive blow, and after some 
useless parleying, with which 
Sully was intrusted, the works 
were commenced without delay. 
Unfortunately they had not 
taken part in any other siege 
for a long time, except that of 
St. Jean d’Angdly; they had 
fallen out of the way of taking 
part in real warfare, and they 
were even obliged to employ 
Italian engineers. The royal 
army found itself hardly suffi¬ 
cient for n siege of such impor¬ 
tance. They believed m vain 
that they might find some 
i\\ the, plwwa, They 
attempted to surprise it, but 
were unsuccessful. Mayenne, 
who had opened the trenches 
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August 18th, wished to rush 

the attack, before the works were finished. He lost many of his men, and, 
imprudently exposing- himself, paid for his temerity with his life. 

The news of Mayenne’s death caused a stir in Paris, as his name had acted 
as a spell on the populace, amongst whom the war against the Protestants 
had awakened all the ancient passions of the league. The following day, 
the 18tli, they attempted with no better result to make a breach by aid of the 
cannon. On the 28th, Rohan came to the assistance of the place in spite of 
the vigilance of the dukes of Angouffime and Montmorency. He cut himself 
a passage through at the point of the sword, although losing many men, and 
gave to the besieged garrison the means for prolonging their resistance. The 
king called together all the most experienced marshals and military men. 
They recognised the fact that it was impossible to carry Montauban before 
the winter. Luynes, who had become constable without knowing how to 
command an army or direct a siege, incurred the responsibility of this failure, 
but it did not disturb him. He wished to make peace, contrary to the desires 
of the military men and of the earnest Catholics. He asked for an interview 
with Rohan, and tried to bribe him. Rolian refused to desert Ilia party, all the 
more because lie was unable to do so, being under the direction of ministers 
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whose impassioned ideas allowed him vory liUlo personal freedom. TI 10 Cal¬ 
vinists hoped that, thanks to tlio resistance of Montauhan, they would woary 
the king of his policy. They wore not mistaken. A final attack, attempted the 
21st of October, failed like all the previous ones. The royal army, weakened 
by fatigue and sickness, and decimated by little battles, rapidly diminished. 
They had fired uselessly twenty thousand cannon shots, an enormous total 
for tlio times. On the 2nd of November Luynes deoidod to raise the siege, 
subject to a renewal in tlio spring. 

The king, on retiring, made liis entry into Toulouse, the most Catholic 
of tlio towns of the south, wlioro he was received with general acclamation. 
He decided to limit himself during’ the winter to tlio keeping open of the 
communications between Toulouse and Bordoaux. Accordingly bo ordered 
the marshal Do Rouquelauro and Bassompiorro to besiege the little town of 
Monheur, which Lho Calvinists occupied near Tonnoins. The camp and the 
court were full of divisions, as always happens after groat reverses. They 
throw on one anotlior the responsibility for the errors that had been com¬ 
mitted. Luynes was naturally the one whom they attacked the most. The 
most ardent Catholics reproached him with having desired peace too much ; 
the military men with having attempted tlio siege of Montauban with 
insufficient forces, through avarice, some said. Father Arnoux, the Icing’s 
confessor, and Puisieux, secretary of state, began to rise up against him and 
tried to destroy his credit. On tlio llfclT'of December Monhour capitulated. 


Death of Luynes (IGiil a.d.) 

Their lives wore granted to the garrison, but tlio town was pillaged and 
burned for having given itself to tlio Huguenots. Tlireo days after, on the 
14th, Luynes died suddenly of fever. Ho was just at the pinnaolo of his 
success. Nevertheless, Louis XIII, in spile of his caution and his ordinary 
dissimulation, had begun to complain of bis yoke, and to lend an ear to the accu¬ 
sations of his adversaries. Luynes had liad few friouds«ancl his enemies, whose 
numbers wore increasing, were already attacking him with extreme vigour. 
Ilis ambition and his avidity, equally unrestrained, had turned everyone against 
ium. The greater number of the authors who wore contemporary with him, 
animated against him by prejudice and tlio strongest personal feelings, had 
treated him unfairly, and attributed all sorts of extravagances to him, as, for 
instance, wishing to see himself made prinoo of Avignon, or king of Aus- 
trasia. Ilis political talents deserve more justice. Firm without illusion, 
and knowing how to ally moderation with onorgy, ho had conducted the war 
briskly in the desire to arrive more quickly at a peace which ho wished to 
make prompt and certain. This end lie never ceased to pursue, and Riche¬ 
lieu, who gained it, only finished a work that had been begun.* 

This check saved the Huguenots for tlio time, although it was counter¬ 
balanced by the ascendancy of Guise in Poitou. Tlio treaty was concluded 
in the following year at Montpollior, by which it was stipulated that affairs 
should be replaced as they were before the war, new conquests restored, 
ami new fortifications demolished. One point the king gained j this was 
that the Huguenots should no more have a lay assembly, A synod of ecclesi¬ 
astics was alone allowed them ; thus obviating the revival of that republican 
assembly at La Rochelle, which had roused all the suspicions and energy of 
king and court. Louis, returning to his capital, was welcomed as a hero. 
Tlie two queens rivalled eaeli other in the brilliancy of their fetes. But 
neither applause nor pleasure could prevent the king from relapsing into 
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that state of apatliy which was natural to him. Louis XIII was as com¬ 
pletely the roi fainSant as were the last of the race of Clovis and Charle¬ 
magne. But times were altered ; the tree of royalty had taken root, and 
stood as erect, when withered and sapless, as when in spring and leaf, 

ItlCHELIEU’S RETURN TO THE MINISTRY 

Louis XIII had been inspired by Luynes with an aversion for Richelieu. 
It was with great difficulty that Marie de* Medici obtained for him in 1622 
the cardinal’s hat stipulated in a former treaty; but all her efforts in procur¬ 
ing him admission to tho council were resisted. The marquis de la Vieuvillo 
was favourite for the moment, and lie strengthened the Icing’s prejudice against 
the cardinal. Marie was persevering; and at length Louis yielded. He 
permitted Richelieu to take his seat at tho council table, but on the express 
condition that he was to be without office, and that he should not consider 
himself a minister. The cardinal expressed himself perfectly contented with 
this arrangement: ho took his seat; and the inefficucy of all the precautions 
taken against him soon appeared. They had bound the arms of a giant, who 
broke Ins bonds the instant that it pleased him to be free. From the first 
moment that Richelieu spoke, his genius dominated ; and the monarch him¬ 
self, as well as La Vieuvillo, cowered beneath an ascendency that they 
found it vain to dispute. * 

To secure this ascendency over the monarch, Richelieu scorned to make 
use of the same means which sufficed La Vieuville and Luynes. Instead of 
flattering Louis, and directing linn in the way of pleasure, the cardinal at 
first strove to awaken the young lung to a sense of the country’s debasement, 
to its true interests, and its possible glory. He pointed out the turbulent 
disobedience of the great, the sedition of tho TInguenofc assemblies, the 
weakness of ministers, and tho disorder of the finances—the consequent 
poverty and misery of the kingdom, as well as the decay of its influence and 
dignity in its relations-*vith foreign potentates. Ho pointed to tho house of 
Austria, daily increasing its strength and extending its territories, at that 
very moment triumphant from tho conquest of the Palatinate, and threaten¬ 
ing to crush those Protestant states of Germany which had defied the might 
of Charles V. Loum listened, and was excited, not indeed to take vigorous 
counsels himself, but to confide in a minister who had shown himself able to 
concoivo and execute them . 1 

The chief object then coveted by the house of Austria was the possession 
of the Vallellinc, a strip of Alpine territory which might serve to connect 
the dominions of that family in Germany and in Italy, It had been in sub¬ 
jection to the Grisons, a Protestant race; and Spain seized this pretext to 
conquer it in the name of tho pope, France lmd opposed this with the usual 
feebleness of her diplomacy. The first act of Richelieu was to cut short the 
negotiation, to defy both the pope and Spain, and to send an army under 
the marshal D’Estrees into the Valtelline, which expellocl the Spaniards, and 
restored the region to its ancient masters. 

Richelieu dared to show the same bold front to the Huguenots at the 
same time. Determined on completely reducing them, his first endeavour 

[ J In Richelieu's Memoir ea, which lie intended to servo as historical vuateilal for his 
biogiaphy, it is stated that Richelieu in a single interview dramatically placed this gigantic 
schema before tho young Icing, mid that Louis from this time wns obedient to the minister. 
This, however, is lmidly in agreement with tho facts, liiohelion seems hardly to havo found 
his policy at first; and ho was not sure of Louis’ constancy until after hm success at La Rochelle.] 

II W, —VOL, XI. 2g 
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was to drive them from Poitou and La Rochelle, where they could at all 
Limes receivo succours from England, and to circumscribe their influence to 
the provinces of the southeast, lie refused to evacuate Montpellier; and tho 
Huguenots were thus provoked to rebel. The cardinal at tho same time 
deprived thorn of the aid of the English monarch, with whom lie was nego¬ 
tiating tho marriage of Henrietta of Franco, sister of Louis. Rohan, and a 
groat number of tho ProtesLunta, thought it on this account imprudent to 
recommence war; but his impetuous brother, Soubise, made an attack on 
tho port of Blavet, seized some ships that wore fitting out there, and 
sailing thence made a descont upon the island of R6. Ho was defeated, 
the Huguenots being neither decided nor prepared for a general insurrec¬ 
tion. Tho consequence of tho rash attempt of Soubise was that in the 
accommodation that ensued tho royalists kept Port Louis, merely promising 
not to annoy from it tho inhabitants or shipping of La Rochelle. 

CONSPIRACY OF Til IQ COURT AGAINST ltlOIIlSLINU 

Richelieu hero postponed Ins design of completely reducing tho Hugue¬ 
nots. The conquest of La Rochelle could alone do this effectually, and that 
required a largo naval force, as well as such preparations of ovory kind as 
would ensure success. Besides, for tho present, tho cardinal was awaro that 
he would soon have to encounter a cCurl intrigue, a triumph over which 
was more requisito to establish his powor than ovon tho subjugation of La 
Rochelle, The marriage of tho princess Henrietta with Charles of England, 
which had been desired by Richelieu, as securing tho provious neutrality of 
the laltor country in a war against the Huguenots, had proved a source of 
dUtcL'enee rather tliau of alUauee, Tho gallant Buckingham, who had come 
to demand and escort back tho princess, had excited tho jealousy of the 
cardinal. Ho lmd shown at tho French court tho samplo of such a minister 
as the age esteemed — gay, liberal, handsome, looking as well as wielding 
command. Iio luul admired the young queen, and had boldly expressed his 
admiration. Ilis friend, Lord Holland, lmd paid court to tlio duchess do 
Chovrouso, tho companion of tho queen, and tho most lovely woman of tho 
time. Richeliou admired Madame do Chovreuso, nay, by some, is said to 
havo pretended to the queen horsolf. Whatever was the truth, Richelieu 
and Buckingham conceived for each other a mutual hatred, which after¬ 
wards produced a rupturo between their respective sovereigns. And a 
strong pique at tho same time arose botwcon the cardinal and the queen. 

Another personage at court, now grown into importance, was Hasten, 
duke of Orleans, brother of the king Louis was extremely jealous of him. 
A tutor, imdoi whom tho young duke improved and began to givo promise 
of good conduet and manly virtue, was superseded by a more courtier, 
calculated to givo lessons in vieo and dissipation. Ornano, who succeeded 
this man, found tho princo absorbed in pleasure, and debased. Ho en¬ 
deavoured to rouse Gaston, by explaining to him Ins rank, his hopes; and 
he did succeed in awakening his ambition. Tho young duke of Orleans 
demanded to outer the council. Richelieu, then in tho commencement of 
his influence, replied by banishing Ornano for a time. Gaston relapsed info 
dissipation, and seemed little inclined to give umbrage or uneasiness to the 
government. 

The worst part of feudal tyranny was that it interfered with the private 
affeeLions of ell men. Richolieu, wielding the power of Louis XIII, was 
not content with commanding the loyal submission of tho first prince of the 
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bloocl. He thought proper to impose a wife upon him, nay, to choose one. 
The lady selected was Madenioisello de Montpensier, rich, lovely, allied to 
the crown, and heiress of the house of Guise. There could be uo objection 
to such a bride, except the compulsion that gave her. Gaston rebelled, 
The projected marriage convulsed the entire court, and wellnigh the king¬ 
dom. also. 

Richelieu’s object was Lo provide ail heir to the crown, which Louis 
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seemed not destined long to wear. Anne of Austria, the little queen, as she 

was called, to distinguish her from the queen- 

mother, was on the other hand averse to Gas- a 

ton’s marriage ; and she joined the friends Aj 

of the latter in endeavouring to thwart the w- ’H 1 ^ d'W, a /f> 

cardinal’s plan. Ornano had resumed his ^ L 

inAucnco and station in the prince’s house- ,~ v - 

hold; and lie it was who chiefly urged Gas- Vnjnjl “ 

ton to resist. Ornano was arrested. This r ‘ 4 -X _ J 

increased the rage of tho duke of Orleans; ___; ^ ^ ?-} 

and at length a idol was entered into and lilAi 7 —%- X 

approved hy him, to got rid of the domineer- ^ Jm'j |' £ 

ing Richelieu in the same manner that Anorc "__ • j 

had been removed. Tho cardinal then in- ] Mi 

habited a country house at Eleury. ‘Gaston’s ]|j 111 |Mv jv * If 

servants were to betake themselves thither, 

under pretence tlial their master was to \£jl$7 

honour Richelieu on that day with his com- 

patty to dinner, and the murder was to have IMr 1 y 

taken place. Richelieu received warning. 

The count de Chalais, who was to have been . Yjg $ \ 

the chief perpetrator, ventured to sound a M \ 

friend, who expressed at onco a lively abhor- ^ \ 

rence of the attempt and threatened to dJg'V* \ 

denounce it. Chalais became alarmed, and, \*«0 \""' 

resolving to anticipate the informer, went r I \ 

himself to the cardinal, and made a disclos- m ^ r ~~~ \ Ihw " 

ure. Gaston was astonished, in consequence, ' 

by the appearance of tlio cardinal in his ~' 

apartment, on tlio morning appointed for the 

deed. “Iam sony,” said Richelieu, smiling, A „ 

“ your highness did not givo me warning 01 touis xill 

your intention lo make use of my residence. 

I should have been prepared. As it is, I abandon it to your service.” _ Hav¬ 
ing so said, Richelieu handed his shirt to Gaston (one of the ceremonials of 
etiquette obsorved at a prince’s levee) and then retired. 

The cardinal, not content with thus confounding his enemies, was 
resolved to punish them and intimidate others by their example. By prob¬ 
ing Chalais and Ins family, it was discovered that the nobles upon whose 
aid Gaston reckoned were the duke de Vendome and his brother the grand 
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prior, illegitimate sons of Henry IV. The former was governor of Brittany. 
Richelieu, dissembling his suspicions, enticed them to repair to the court at 
Blois, where both were instantly arrested. The imprisonment of all liis 
friends, and the danger of some, would have roused to serious resistance a 
prince of more energy than Gaston. The young duke was not wanting in 
indignation; but Richelieu had prepossessed the monarch’s mind, and had 
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tailgl\t Louis to believe that Ins L’oyal life had been aimed at as well ns his 
minister’s; that the young queen, Anno of Austria, was privy to the plot; 
and that oho was to lmve married the duke of Orleans on liis accession to 
the throne• These accusations hardened and enraged the mind of Louis 
N1IL Guston, in the power of the court, was forced to espouse Mademoi¬ 
selle de Muiilpeuttioi'; the count do CUalais perished on the scaffold; the 
queen was publicly reproached by her husband with having sought a second 
marriage, to which sho indignantly replied that there avus not so much to he 
gained"by tho change. Her friend, Madame do Clievrousc, was banished from 
court. Thus Richelieu, triumphant over his foes, amongst whom the queen 
and the Icing’s brother were numbered, showed how fatal it was to provoke 
his enmity, how fruitless to resist his power, d 

Tho Treaty of Montpellier in 1G2G granted a hollow peace to the Hugue¬ 
nots; and a few months lator, that is to say in May, peace was signed with 
Spain. Years before, Richelieu, them young and obscure, had often discussed 
with his friend Father Joseph how best to subduo (lie neighbouring town of 
La Rochelle, tho stronghold of the Huguenots ; and timo had not softened 
his views on the subject. Tho English people, chafing under the influence 
of their French and Catholic queen, Henrietta Maria, longed to assert their 
Vrotestanlism ; Buckingham, opposed to her anti-Protestant policy, longed 
to provoke the French court. Wluit then would bettor serve tlioir ends than 
adoption of tho Huguenot cause 7 So w r .u* was begun with France. Riche¬ 
lieu brought his forces up under tho walls of La Rochelle, and drew a cordon 
of forts around tho unhappy town, cutting off all approaches. To shut tho 
city off from English aid, lUcholiou constructed a wonderful mole across 
tho mouth of the harbour. This was built of solid masonry, extending about 
seven yards from one shoro and four hundred yards from tho othor, the 
intervening space of six hundred yards being partially blocked with sunken 
ships and further guarded by a half-circlo of ships lashed together with their 
prows outward. Inside the boom a royal fleet watched against sallies, and 
outside another fleet watched for the English.« * 

THE BUS0U5 OU* LA UOUHl'lLLE UlCBUltlllEH i)Y SEIUNOIiOS 

The work of construction at first went on slowly, and tho besieged could 
do litllo to hinder it. They could only fire off a few guns or post a few 
ambuscades in tho path of tho staff officers as they went from one part of the 
army to the other; but it was winter tune, and bad weather often interrupted 
tho work of construction. The besieged had sent to ask the king of Eng¬ 
land to help them; and the latter pledged himself “ to the mayor, aldermen, 
peers, and citizens of La Rochelle, to help thorn by land and sea according 
to lus royal power until a Arm peace had beon established.” As a result he 
promised to send an expedition to help them in the spring, and to furnish 
them with provisions ; in tho meantime lie allowed a collodion to be made 
for their benefit, in his kingdom. 

The inhabitants of La Rochelle, on their part, engagod thoinsolves to 
provido pilots for tho English, to prepare magazinos and shelters on their 
coasts, and to equip vessols to help in tho expedition, And if the king of 
France should attack tlio territories of the king of England, they would do 
all thoy could to create a diversion. It was agreed that neither tho besieged 
nor the king of England should make any treaty without consulting tho 
other. The king of England had wished to impose two other conditions ; 
he asked tho besieged to send him the children of their principal families 
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as hostages, and to receive an English garrison within their walls. They 
only consented to receive English ships into their harbour. They accepted 
the king of England as an ally to help them to defend their independence, 
but they did not wish to have him for a master. 

The royal army encamped before La lloehellc did not suffer very much 
from the winter. A tax had been levied in the principal towns in France 
which had made it possible to provide the soldiers with good clothing. The 
construction of the dike piovided occupation for the men, and the boats 
weie manned by volunteers from picked regiments. Meanwhile Louis XIII 
was wearying of this long siege with no fighting. He declared that Iris 
health would suffer if lie did not go to Pans for a time. Richelieu, fearing 
lest the king’s departure might have a bad effect on the troops, tried to afford 
him some distraction by giving false alarms ; several times a sortie was 
announced, and the king remained on horseback all night waiting for it, but 
tho besieged did not make any movement. At last Richelieu felt he could 
no longer keep the king with the army, so lie wrote to him saying that he 
could now absent himself for a time ‘'without any injury to his cause.” 

The king immediately announced his departure. In his absence the 
cardinal was to be commander-in-chief, lie was called “lieutenant-general of 
the king in the army before La Ilochelle.” He had full power over all the 
troops, cavalry and infanlry, and also over the artillery for continuing the 
siege, and was oven empowered to deceive the submission of the inhabitants 
and take possession of the town. Tho king admonished all the generals and 
officers to “obey him as implicitly as they would tlieir king.” 

On the 10th of February, 1(328, Richelieu accompanied tho king two 
leagues from the camp; there they separated, embracing each other at part¬ 
ing Louis warned the cardinal to take good care of his health 5 but Richelieu, 
out of respect for etiquetto, had not dared to tako his umbrella when accom¬ 
panying the king', and was very much upset by the winter sun and had five 
attacks of intermittent fever. After being absent two months and a half, 
Louis returned to thc^amp, where he was saluted by salvos from the forts, 
tho batteries, and the dike. lie found his army stronger and the military 
works considerably advanced. He hacl left his army reduced by illness to 
eighteen thousand men; but owing to the recruits who had joined from the 
neighbouring provinces, he now found a force twenty-five thousand strong. 

The whole line of circumvallation which was to cut off La Ilochelle on 
tho land side was completed and furnished with redoubts. The shore on 
botli sides of the harbour was provided with battorics. The dike was almost 
finished and was defended by a sort of floating palisade formed of ships 
linked together. An attempt to surprise the town had failed, owing to 
bad generalship. But the besieged had been unable to make any sorties 
or to obtain any provisions 5 and hunger was beginning to make itself felt 
in their ranks. The day after Ilia return, on tho 2-itli of April, Louis XIII 
sent an envoy to call upon the besieged citizens to surrender. According to 
the custom of the time the summons had to be made by a licrald-at-arms, but 
there was not one with the army and they could not even And the insignia 
of the office. A tabard had therefore to ho prepared in a hurry, a clerk of 
finance put it on and went forth to play the part of a herald. The besieged 
refused to receive the summons. A sort of revolution had taken place in 
La Ilochelle. The rich citizens who had hitherto governed the town were 
anxious to bring the siege to an end, for it was ruining their commerce and 
exposing them to the wrath of tlieir king. The sailors, who were 011 the side 
of resistance, soized the power and elected ono of themselves, a captain Guiton, 
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as mayor. Guiton was a bold corsair, of small stature, but brave and ener¬ 
getic. Ho had a splendidly furnished house, full of flags which he had taken 
from the ships of his enemies ; he was fond of showing thorn and of saying 
from what kings and in wlmf seas he had captured them. He was not anx¬ 
ious to be made mayor, but when he took possession of his office, he placed 
his dagger on the table in the town hall and said to his companions: “ You 
do not know what you have done in choosing mo; you had hotter think well 
about it, for it will be useless to talk to me about surrendering. If anyone 
mentions it I will kill him.” 

Another English iloet set out to relieve the blockade of La Rochelle, or 
at any rate to revictual the town. Tins fleet consisted of thirty vessels and 
twenty boats laden with provisions and ammunition. It was signalled on 
the lltli of May by three shots lired from the forts on the island of lie. The 
fleet took up its station near the point of the island, opposite to I/a, Rochelle. 
The besieged fired salvos as a sign of rejoicing, and very soon thoir ramparts 
were fluttering with rod, white, and blue flags. The royal fleet of tlurfcy- 
oight ships was divided into four squadrons which were stationed in front of 
the dike ; behind, on the La Rochelle side, the dike was guarded by twenty- 
six galleys. A light English ship succeeded in passing those batteries and in 
reaching tho harbour ; she carried a captain, a native of La Uochello on board, 
and he was commissioned to ask his compatriots to open a passage before 
their harbour, so that the ships laden \Vith provisions might come in. The 
English fleet, he said, had not come to light. Tho inhabitants of La Rochelle 
and the Protestant refugees on board the English ships hogged the admiral to 
force the passage ; ho replied that ho only had orders to cross to facilitate the 
entrance of the convoy with provisions, and that lie must spare Ins fleet. On 
tho 18th of May, the English ships set sail, drew close to tho harbour, fired 
a salute, and sailed away to tho open sea. Tho besieged, deserted by thoir 
allies, found themselves in a very critical position. One of them proposed 
to sacrifice himself and save the town by assassinating Richelieu. That was 
the way in which Orleans had formerly escaped fr^m the duke of Guise. 
But ho would not commit this deed unless ho was certain it was not a sin. 
He consulted Guiton, who replied: “ In such mattors as this I never give 
advice.” He asked tho pastors what llioy thought; and they answered: 
“ If God is going to save us it will not be by moans of a crime.” So he gave 
up tho idea. 

The besieged were suffering much from starvation. The rich slillhad provi¬ 
sions which they kept concealed, but others wore dying of hunger. On the 
26th of May they decided to drive out of the town all who were unable to 
light—women, children, old men, and all who woro infirm. These poor 
creatures made for the French camp ; tho soldiers, by the king’s order, 
received thorn with a shower of bullets and forced them to go back to tho 
town. The royal troops also destroyed the crops of beans which the besieged 
had sown at the bottom of the other side of tho escarpment. 

On tho 1st of June somo of the citizens who wore anxious for peace suc¬ 
ceeded in opening communications with Bassompierre, proposing a capitu¬ 
lation ; but on the I-Otli a letter reached La Rochelle from the king of England, 
promising that lm would see his whole licet destroyed rather than fail to 
extricate the besieged from the peril llioy were in. They'therefore broke off 
the negotiations and began firing again. For threo months they waited 
for the promised help, while Richelieu continued his dike. Towards the open 
sea ho had had long beams bound together and fixed in the ground at the 
bottom of the water to prevent access to the dike, and on the harbour side 
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he had placed a lino of ships anchored and chained together. Every day 
visitors came to the royal camp, and were entertained ; and sometimes, to 
amuse them, a skirmish was got up at which they looked on. The king went 
out hunting and kept his court just as if lie had been in Paris. 

Within La Rochelle the famine was becoming terrible. The rich were 
eating horses, donkeys, dogs, and eats; and even for these lliey lmd to pay 
well, the price of a cab being 45 livres. The poor were no longer able to go 
and look for dead shellfish cast up by the tide ami stranded in the mud, for 
the guns of the besiegers made this dangerous. They had eaten up all the green 
stuff and were reduced to boiling pieces of leather with fat and moist sugar. 
Many left the town and would have given themselves up at the outposts of 
the royal arm}'; hut they were sent hack, so that the town might nob be 
enabled to hold out longer by having fewer mouths to feed. The soldiers 
would take away their clothes and then drive them back to the town with 
sticks or leather thongs. A great number of the inhabitants had died from 
illness or privation. Even those who were defending the town were so weak 
with hunger that they could only walk with sticks ; they could hardly drag 
themselves along and were quite unable to bear arms. Often in the morn¬ 
ings sentinels were found dead of starvation at their posts.- Guiton still 
refused bo surrender. Ho had some of those who wished to capitulate im¬ 
prisoned, and on the 22nd of July he had three or four beheaded as traitors, 
and their heads placed on the gaicsjtof the town. On the Dth of August the 
president of the presidial, an inferior court of judicature, was imprisoned 
in his turn. The councillors were so alarmed that two of them took refuge in 
the royal camp. 

Louis XIII, hearing wlmt great distress prevailed in La Rochelle, on the 
16th of August sent a herald-at-arms to call upon the town to surrender. 
This time it was a real herald in a tabard, cap on head, sceptre in hand. 
Before him rode two trumpeters bearing waving pennants. They presented 
themselves at ono of the gates and asked to see tho mayor. They were 
kept waiting a long tjmo; then, instead of the mayor, appeared a troop of 
citizens and soldiers, whose leader told the herald with an oath to go away 
at once, and pointed to his men’s guns ready cocked for firing. The herald 
withdrew, placing on the ground two proclamations that lie had brought 
with him. The English fleet, on the point of sailing, had been delayed by 
the murder of the duke of Buckingham. The longer the siege wont on the 
stronger became the temptation to fly to the royal camp; and the chance of 
being killed seemod preferable to the certainty of being starved to death. 
To rid themselves of these obtruaivo fugitives the besiegers adopted a cruel 
plan. They placed gibbets on the lino of circumvallation surrounding the 
town and every time a group of fugitives arrived to give themselves lip, 
they made them draw lots, and the ono on whom the lot fell was hanged 
while tho rest were sent back to the town. 

On the 29th of August Guiton read the citizens a letter from the king of 
England saying that help was at hand. It was madness, ho said, to hope 
for mercy from the king of Franco; if tho town surrendered it would be 
sacked and tho men massacred. They must stand firm as long as anyone 
remained alivo to shut the gates. “As for me,” he added, “if I am left 
with only one other, and without food, I shall be quite willing to draw lota 
to decide which of us is to eat the other.” Oil the 3rd of September, 
Guiton, while speaking to the people who had assembled to hear the Sunday 
sermon, was interrupted by a woman crying out that her child’s nurse had 
not tasted food for a fortnight. Guiton to appease the crowd made a 
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pretence of negotiating. lie sent two envoys to the king, who received them 
fairly. But a native of La Rochelle, just arrived from England, managed 
to make his way into the city in broad daylight and announced that the 
English Hoot was just sotting sail; so again the negotiations woro broken 
off. A fortnight later, on tlio 28th of September, an English fleet of 140 
sail carrying 11,000 soldiers arrived, and taking up a position before tho 
harbour, tried to forco the passage, which was guarded by the French fleet. 
The French refugees asked to be allowed to manage the fire-ships which 
were to be sent against their king. The English wished to work them 
themselves, but tlic fire-ships proved a failure, and would not act. They 
waited for a favourable wind, and on the 3rd of Oclobor began firing on tho 
fleet and batteries of the besiegers. The lighting continued for two days 
without much loss of life, and on tho evoning of tho 4th tho English fleet 
withdrew to tho islo of Aix. It remained inactive for some days owing to 
stormy weather, and, when tho wind was once nioro favourable, the English, 
instead of making an attack, sent an envoy to Richelieu. 

Those inside La ltoclicllo, seeing they woro deserted, resigned themselves 
to tho necessity of suing for peace. Hicholiou received at tho same time the 
envoys from the town and those from tho French I'rotostants on board 
the English fleet. On the 29th of October the capitulation was signed, tho 
inhabitants of La Rochelle acknowledged the great offence of which they 
had been guilty, “ not only in resisting ll v *c just wishes of tlvcir king, but in 
joining with foreigners who had taken up arms against the state.” They 
begged the king to pardon them for this crime, and they placed their town 
in his hands. Tho king, taking into consideration “ their repentance and 
protestations of sorrow*” promised them an amnesty, the froo oxercise of 
their religion, and the restoration of any of their property which had been 
confiscated. Tho officers and nobles might loavo the town wearing their 
swords, and the soldiers carrying while sticks, and they would then bo free. 
On the 30th of October the French army entered La Rochelle and the garri¬ 
son came out; they wore reduced to seventy-four Fronclimen and sixty- 
two English.! 

Richelieu showed himself clement towards La Rochelle; thorn was no 
vengeance taken, no victims wero sacrificed. Tho town lost its independence, 
which was, indeed, incompatible with the idea of sovereignty; but Us wor¬ 
ship and its religious opinions were left free, “tho only avowed and open 
toleration,” says llumo c “which at that time was granted in any European 

kingdom.” 4 
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Caidinal Richelieu la one n£ those men in whose favour tlio tide o£ 
affairs always linns at the critical moment, and who also have skill 
and com ago to take it at the turn Vigilant, cool, sagacious, and 
absolutely fearless, ho never throughout Ins life nussed a singlo point 
in the groin game ho played, and ovon with dramatic forco knew how 
to snatch a triumph out of the very dutches of defeat.— Kn chin,» 

AiurAND Jean DU Plessjs, Cardinal Richelieu, grown now through 
the exercise of his own genius to be the mightiest man in all Europe, was 
born at the castle of Richelieu in Poitou, September 5th, 1585. He 
was therefore forty-three years old when the famous siege of La Rochelle, 
by which lie broke the power of the Huguenots in Franco, was brought to a 
close. Chronic invalid though he was, he was destined to live fifteen years 
longer, and during that period to control the fortunes of France, and to 
exercise a dominating influence in European politics at large ; to be recog¬ 
nised everywhere as the greatest statesman of his age. We have already seen 
enough of him to know that lie is a man of the largest ideas, the most 
indomitable courage, and that lie is a born master of men ; we must under¬ 
stand also that he is the wiliest of intriguers, the shrewdest judge of human 
motives ; that lie has a taste for art anti for literature j and that with it all 
he is not restrained from the successes of practical politics by any undue 
niceties of conscience. He is perhaps more similar in his mental equipment 
to Augustus than to any other great man of history ; or let ns say rather to 
Augustus with a certain share added of the genius of Julius Ctesar, further 
modified by some traits of Louis XI. 

But why attempt to characterise ? We shall see the great cardinal in the 
full exeroi.se of these powers in the coming years. We shall see him carry 
war into Italy, acting as his own lieutenant-general. We shall see him take 
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a lull id in tlio Thirty Years’ War, and accomplish by diplomacy the overthrow 
of the great Wallenstein. Wo shall see him put down uprisings at home* 
triumphing over Marie tie’ Medici and his other enemies; holding King- 
Louis XIII as a child in loading strings. Wo shall see him dominating 
church and state alike, and exorcising a permanent influence on the literature 
of his land through the foundation of the French Academy. And all the 
while we must remember that this myriad-minded statesman is the most 
hated of Kronclmion at the same time that he is the niostfearod. Even those 
he lias benefited do not love him. “ Lot the world speak well or ill of the 
famous cardinal,” says Corneille, “neither in my prose nor in my vorso will 
I mention his name ; ho has done me too much kindness to speak ill of him, 
and too much injury to speak well.” Tlmro is none to speak well of this 
strange man ; hut all speak of him with haled breath; all contomplato him 
with something of apprehension. A weird, incomprehensible figure, he 
stalks across the scene, lonely, hated, feared,— but always masterful. Let 
us follow out tlio details of his life story A 

nroirnivruu and tttr ktn« 

Tlio history of Richelieu is obscure as to the essential point, his resources, 
the ways and means. On what didholivo and how? This is not to be seen 
cither in his memoirs or his document. All that wo have of Richelieu’* 
accounts includes only four years (1030-1040) and in a vory confused way 
gives the ordinary receipts, up to eighty millions. Not a word of anything 
extraordinary. 

In 1G30, when Franco was invaded, a tax on persons in comfortable 
circumstances (di'-s (fans aisds) was created, or rather rogulatod, and tlio 
agents placed everywhere in 1(537, with tlio triple power of justice, polico, 
and finance, collected it with great rigour. Rut one cannot doubt Unit 
something similar oxisted oven beforo, especially in the passages of armies 
through certain provinces. Otherwise it is impossible to understand how, 
with such a deficit under ordinary circumstances, extraordinary and unforo. 
seen expenditures, for wars or subsidies to allies, could have boon made 
every year. 

Ilenco action was variable, intermittent, sometimes brilliant, with relapses 
due to exhaustion. It was not possible to havo a roally permanent army. 
That was evident in 1(529, when Richelieu finished tlio war with tlio 
Huguenots, but that with Italy was still in a critical statu. IIo disbanded 
thirty regiments to raise others six months later. The same way, in 163G, 
lie disbanded seven regiments in January to make them up again m June¬ 
au economy of five months, necessary perhaps, but which nearly lost France. 
In July nothing had been reorganised, and the enemy came to within twenty 
leagues of Paris. 

The suffering of the groat man of affairs who directed this machine with 
its spasmodic movements must have been terrible. And ono can ousily 
understand that ho was always ill. Tlio insufficiency of his resources, the 
continual effort to invent impossible money, on the other hand tlio court 
intrigues, the pricks of no one known how many invisible insocts, wore some¬ 
thing to keep him in a terrible agitation. But oven that was not enough ; 
twenty other devils haunted thifc restless soul, like a great ruined mansion — 
the battle of women, tardy gallantries, moreover theology and the wild desire 
to write, to make verses, tragedies! What tragedy could be more gloomy 
than his very person. Mocboth is gay in comparison. And lie had attacks 
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of violoncG iii which his inner fury would have strangled him, had he nob 
like Hamlet massacred tapestries with the blows of his dagger. More often 
lie swallowed his bitterness and fury, covered every tiling with tho outward 
seeming of ecclesiastical decency. His powerlessness, liis passion, turned 
within, worked themselves out on his body; the red iron burned his soul 
and lie was near to death. 

His greatest evil was still the king, who might escape him at any moment. 
Spain, the court, waited for the death of Louis XIII. His wife and his 
brother looked at his face every morning and hoped. Valetudinarian at the 
age of twenty-eight, feverish, .subject to abscesses which nearly carried him 
oft’ in 1630, it was in vain he claimed to be alive, to act at times and show 
courage ; it was held that lie was dead, at least that no one had need of him. 
It was a curious union of two invalids. The king would have thought 
his kingdom lost if Richelieu were wanting. Richelieu knew that, with the 
king dead, he had not two days to live. So well hated, especially by the 
king’s brother, he had to plan to die with Louis XIII. Perhaps it was for 
that reason that he was so pleasing to the king, who was sad, suspicious, and 
malevolent and who never liked him, but who could always say to himself: 
“ If I die, that limn will be hanged." 

This double chance of death, on which the enemies of Richelieu placed 
their hope, was precisely what made him strong and terrible. He had 
moments when he talked and acted Us though in the presence of death; and 
then the sublime, which he had sought so laboriously elsewhere, came of 
itself, lie touches it, in fact, in passages of allocution which he had with 
the king on the return from La Rochelle, in the presence of his enemies, tho 
queen-mother and the Icing’s confessor, the suave Jesuit Saffron. In this 
conversation he tells everything, his actual situation, what he has done, what 
received, what he owns, what he has refused. He has a patrimony of 25,000 
livres rental and the king has given him six abbeys. He is obliged to make 
heavy expenditures, especially to pay for guards, being surrounded with 
daggers. He has refined 20,000 crowns pension, refused the appointments 
of the admiralty (40,000 francs), refused the right of admiral (100,000 
crowns), refused a million which financiers bad offered him in order not to be 
prosecuted. 

He asks for his dismissal, not definitely but temporarily-—he may bo 
called back later if lie is still alive and is needed. He explains clearly that 
he is in great danger and that ho is obliged sometimes to conceal himself. 
Does ho want to make himself necessary, declare himself indispensable, and 
so make sure of so much the more power? If that is his end, one must say 
that the method is very strange and daring*. Tic speaks with the frankness 
of a man who has no end in view. He dares to give his master, perhaps as a 
last service, an enumeration of the faults of which the king ought to correct 
himself. And this was not one of those flattering satires, where one shows 
a slight fault, a shadow, as a successful method for showing the beauties of 
the portrait. No, it is a firm, hard judgment, like that of a La Bruyere, 
of a Saint-Simoh, which would penetrate to the depths of a character after a 
hundred years, a judgment of the dead by a dead person. Quickness of 
mind and instability, suspicions and jealousy, no assiduity, no application 
to great things, impulsive aversions, forgetfulness of services, and ingratitude 
— not a trait is lacking. 

The queen-mother must have trembled with indignation, with terror also, 
perhaps, feeling that the man who would venture such a thing would venture 
all — and that a man so composed, with death under his feet, would pay little 
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regard to tlic death of others. The Jesuit must litivo fallen backwards 
plunged into silence and humility. The king felt all this and received 
it as the testamentary word of one invalid to another, of one dying man to 
another. Iticheliou, being bogged and entreated, romainod in the ministry. 
It was difficult for him to retiro with affairs at such a crisis. The war with 
the Huguenots still continued in Languedoc, and the war with Italy was 
commencing. Richelieu, called by the pope as well as by the duke of 
Mantua, had a good opportunity which might relieve him from his embar¬ 
rassments. Victor at La Rochelle, if ho saved Italy lie might hope that the 

E opo would appoint him logato for life as Wolsoy and George d’Amboiso 1 had 
een —real kings and more than kings, since they united the two powers, 
temporal and spiritual. b 

iiicheTjIisu enters the eurovean arena 

France had submitted; six years of powor had been sufficient for Richelieu 
to make himself her master; now lie turned his incessant activity in the 
direction of Europe. “ lie feared the repose of peace,” wroLo Nani, the am¬ 
bassador to Venice, “and believing himself more secure ill the turmoil of 
arms, he was the author of many wars, and of long and weighty calamities. 
We may say that having reunited divided Eranee, succoured Italy, upset the 
empire, harassed England, and woakonedrSpain, lie was the instrument chosen 
by heaven to direct tho great events of Europe.” 

The liberal, penetrating mind of tho Venetian was not mistaken on this 
point; all over Europe tho hand of Richelieu was felt. “Ear and near, we 
must always negotiate,” ho said, llo had succeeded with negotiations in 
Franco, and lie carried bis ideas further. Numerous treaties had already 
marked the first years of tho cardinal’s power; after 1630 his activity in 
external affairs was redoubled. From 1623 to 1640 seventy-four treaties 
were concluded by Richelieu; four with England, twelve with tho United 
Provinces, filfcoon with tho Gorman provinces, six witji Sweden, twelve with 
Savoy, six with the Venetian Republic, three with the pope, tlueo with the 
emperor, two with Spain, four with Lorraine, one with tho Grison Leagues, 
one with Portugal, two with the rebels of Catalonia and Rousillon, one with 
Russia, and two with tho emperor of Morocco; such -was tho notwork of 
diplomatic negotiation which the cardinal wove iu nineteen years. 

While the cardinal was holding La Rochelle in siege, tho duke of Mantua 
died in Italy, and his natural heir, Carlo di Gonzaga, living in Franco ns the 
duke do Novers, hastened to take possession of his estates. Meanwhile 
tho duko of Savoy claimed tho marquisatc of Moutfcrrat. Tho Spaniards 
upheld him, and entering tho duke of Mantua’s states, lay siege to Casalo. 
When La llochello fell, Casalo was still resisting; but tho duke of Savoy had 
already seized the greater part of Montformt, and tho duke of Mantua asked 
help of the French king, whose subject lie was. This furnished a new field 
of battle against Spain. 4 

Nobody could understand why the cardinal thought insignificant posses¬ 
sions at a distance from Franco, like Mantua and Moutfcrrat, were of such 
great importance. 3 lie was obliged to explain to the king that Casalo and 

P Thomas tYotaoy (1471-1630), the colelnnlud English raid Inal, wnspiiuio minister of Ilomv 
VIII, Cardinal Geoige d’Amboiso (1400-1610) was the ininlslci of Louis XII of Fiance (see 
pp. 201 and 301) ] 

[ z The war ui Noitli Italy cut nff Spam fuuu tho Netheilauds, now that England dominated 
tho sea Ilcnco tho gieat juipoilancu of Richelieu's plan.] 
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Mantua were the citadels of Italy — the most valuable military stations in 
the basin of the Po; and then war was decided on. Richelieu left on the 
29th of December with the title of “lieutenant-general representing the 
person of the king.” Ho had doffed the cardinal’s robe to assume the mili¬ 
tary uniform ; under him were the cardinal do La Valette, marshals Mont¬ 
morency, Schomberg, and Bassorapiorre, with Sourdis, now archbishop of 
Bordeaux, as administrative lieutenant. The duke of Savoy declared him¬ 
self neutral and refused to r©victual 
Casale, though he would allow the 
French Iroo passage to go to its 
relief. The cardinal, determined 
in spite of this treacherous ally to 
ain possession of the passes into 
taly, crossed the Alps at Susa and 
pretended he was about to march 
on Turin; lie then rapidly inarched 
back and besieged Pmerolo, winch 
capitulated (1630). Spinola has¬ 
tened to the defence of Piedmont, 
and owing to his superior forces 
checked the advance of the French. 

Louis XIII then took the command * 
of the army himself and conquered 
the whole of Savoy ; but lie fell ill 
and his place had to be taken by 
the duke tie Montmorency, who 
defeated the Spaniards at Vegliana 
and took possession of the marquis- 
ate of Saluzzo on the 10th of July. 

However, Mantua had been taken 
and Casalo was sorely grossed, the 
French army was reduced by sick¬ 
ness, reinforcements were expected 
from the army in Champagne and 
money from Paris. The latter, how¬ 
ever, did not arrive, for the marshal 
Do Marillac and his brother the 
chancellor, acting under the influ¬ 
ence of the queen-mother,neglected 
to send it oil. Richelieu, rendered Richbljcu 

uneasy by the intrigues of his ene¬ 
mies, effected a truce through the mediation of the abbe Mazarin, 1 who had 
been sent from the court of Romo. Mazarin, who was a man of supple and 
crafty temper, gained and retained the confidence of Richelieu and was des¬ 
tined subsequently to carry on the work whicli the latter had begun. At the 
expiration of litis truce the serious events whieli were passing in Germany 
prevailed on Austria, as we shall see, to conclude a definite peace. This was 
the Peace of Ratisbon, concluded on the 25th of October, 1630 .d The em¬ 
peror agreed to invest the duke de Nevers and withdraw the imperial troops 
from his states on the Grison passes provided that France would withdraw 
hers from Pinerolo and Savoy.a 

[‘ (Hullo Mftzavini, bom at Piscina, Italy, July 14th, 1002; died at Vincennes, Franco, March 
0th, ltkJl. Jle was to be Kiciiolieu'a successor and scaicely In's Inferior in power.] 
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ENMITY OF MAI*IE DIC’ MEDICI AGAINST RICHELIEU 

Tho termination of war was tho commencomont o£ now perils for lliclie- 
lieu. Its foresaw the fresh efforts of his enemies, and on the return of the 
court to Paris, ho used all the resources of his address to avoid and conciliate 
the resentment of the queon-mothor. Slio dissembled, and did not forgive. 
Leagued with tho Mari linos, and favoured by many of tho nubility, Marie 
laboured to overturn the minister, who defended himself with firmness and 
adroitness. Louis XIII was of a feeble mind, still more enfeebled by a weak 
temperament and languid constitution. Resolution was a state above his 
powers; it was to him an unnatural tension, menacing at each instant a 
relapse. 

Despite of this, he was clear-sighted. Ho loved France, was alive to its 
glory and prosperity, and saw that it required the strong hand of Riche¬ 
lieu to govern and to guide, lie did not love the minister, indeed; and it 
was thus the moro to Ins credit that lie upheld him from a sense of his 
talents and utility. "When Mario poured into Ids oar complaints against the 
cardinal’s insolence, against Ids tyranny and domineering ambition, Louis 
allowed that she was right. Ho ucquiosocd; and the queen-mother argued 
from this passive assent that tho king shared her aversion and her views 
against the minister. Slio would hurry homo to her palace of tho Luxem¬ 
bourg after such interviews, autl confidently assure her followers that her 
ascendency was eomplote, that tho fall of Richelieu was near. By that hour, 
however, Richelieu was closeted with the monarch, was unfolding to him his 
high and masterly viows of policy, was exposing tho selfish manceuvres of 
Mario do’ Medici; and had at length gained in his turn such complete 
ascendency that tho leeblo Louis would not only assent, but kindle up for 
the moment with warmth and friendship towards his minister, and then, in 
confidence, betray tho very secrets of Ins mother’s converse with luni. 
Richelieu thus drew from a certain source tho hopes, the plans, and the 
names of his onomics. 

The Day of Dupes 

III an interview with his mother, Louis, assenting to tho justice of all 
her complaints against tho cardinal, had proposed that his niece first, 
and thou Richelieu himself, should come publicly and ask pardon of Mario 
ab the Luxembourg. Tho king intended this as a measure of conciliation. 
The queen accepted it for tho sake of Booing lior enemy humbled. Accord¬ 
ingly, on the appointed day, Madame do Combalct, tho cardinal’s niece, 
entered, and flung herself ab the feet of Marie, imploring her forgiveness. 
The latter, instead of preserving the disdain that suited her purpose, or of 
assuming tho air of forgiveness that the king - desired, was unablo to con¬ 
tain her temper, and burst forth in invectives against tho suppliant lady. 
Madame do Combalct retreated, terrified and in tears. Tho cardinal himself 
succeeded, equally suppliant, and was received by tho same volley of coarse 
vituperation. Louis XIII, scrupulous in his ideas of dignity and delicacy, 
shocked at tho conduct of his mother, took tho part of his minister, and 
reproved her; but at the same time bade Richelieu, in tho same tone of anger, 
to retirc.fi 

Everyone was convinced of the cardinal’s disgrace ; it was already satirised 
on the Pont Neuf, and the little porter of tho Samaritaino indulged in a thou¬ 
sand grimaces in imitation of his eminence. At tho palace all minds were 
occupied with the approaching triumph of M, do Maxillae, lord keeper of the 
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great seal and fairly popular with the parliament on account of his being 
known to be for the interests of the queen-mother and Gaston of Orleans. 

Already presidents in caps, councillors in scarlet robes, deliberated 
amongst themselves whether it would be made a criminal action to prose- 
cute his eminence as guilty of tyranny and peculation. The ambassadors, 
watching the smallest diplomatic stop in Paris, announced the inevitable dis¬ 
grace of Cardinal Richelieu to their courts, and tho increasing authority of 
the queen-mother. The MS moires f relate that Charles I, so ardent a pro¬ 
moter of royal prerogative, replied to tho despatch of his ambassador: “ The 
king of France is making a great mistake in disgracing a minister of so great 
competency.” 

Louis XIII had set out for Versailles, that poverty-stricken palace he was 
too parsimonious to restore, and had there sequestered himself. A great 
concourse of people filled tho apartments of Marie do* Medici; the crowd sur¬ 
rounded her and Gaston of Orleans; power was about to pass into their 
hands. The queen-mother, smiling graciously, affectionately held the hand 
of Anne of Austria, with whom she conversed amicably. They treated 
each other as mother and daughter, although Anne of Austria, intensely 
proud of her noble Spanish blood, considered herself superior to a member of 
tho princely and mercantile house of Florence. Tho court wore a new 
aspect; it was thought that the days of the regency would be reproduced 
and Marshal de Maxillae, then withtthe army of Italy, seemed a new Conoini 
destined to enjoy the favours of Marie do* Medici. But tho queen-mother 
was not sufficiently energetic. Naturally of an indolent disposition, she 
easily yielded to the Italian far niente , to that nerveless temperament which 
prevented her from prompt decision in decisive circumstances. She did not 
joiu her sou at Versailles, but remained to be congratulated by the crowd of 
courtiers that surrounded her. 

During this time the friends of Richelieu were becoming uneasy. Cardi¬ 
nal do la Vi alette, that devoted prelate, had gone with all speed to Versailles, 
and had had his arrival announced to tho king. The cardinal had been 
informed by Saint-Simon, the diminutive equerry and favourite, that Louis 
XIII had spoken of his minister in terms that did not lead one to suppose lie 
was out of favour. La Valettc was immediately ushered into the king’s 
presence and the king smilingly said to him, “ Cousin, I think you me 
surprised at all that is taking place.” “ Sire, more than your majestj' can 
imagine.” “ Well, cousin, roturn to Cardinal Richelieu and tell him.that he 
is a good minister, and I desire him to come instantly.” The minister’s 
friend did not wait to bo told a second time. Richelieu, who had retired to 
a small house in the village of Versailles, immediately hastened to the old 
palace. The interview took place in tho presence of Saint-Simon, the first 
equerry, and the marquis de Mortemart, the first gentleman of the household. 
Richelieu, throwing himself on his knees, his customary attitude, thanked 
tho king in humble and submissive terms for the favour he was conferring 
upon lnm. Louis showed himself kindly and affable. “ Cousin, in you I pos¬ 
sess the most faithful and loving servant it were possible to find. I consider 
myself the more obliged to protect you that I am cognisant of the respect and 
gratitude you bear the queen, my mother. I would have forsaken you, had 
you not shown these evidences of your generous nature. Be assured hence¬ 
forth of my protection. I shall know how to disperse the cabal of your ene¬ 
mies j they abuse the credulity of the queen, my mother, who permits herself 
to be easily prejudiced. Continue to serve mo faithfully, and I will uphold 
you against all those who have vowed your destruction,” “Sire,” replied 
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Richelieu, u solitude is a necessity to me, and I will nover remain at your 
court against tho desire of tlie queen-mother . 19 “ Cousin, it is not my mother 
that you need fear, hut certain mischief-making spirits about her ; I know 
them and I promise you they will do nothing. Thus the great cardinal 
triumphed, while liis enemies wero rejoicing at his supposed overthrow. The 
clay when the queen-mother and her coterie were thus deceived — the llth of 
November, 1030 — lias passed into history as tho “Day of Dupes.” « 

Exile of Mario do' Medici 

The popular fooling was nevertheless against Richelieu and in favour of 
Mane do’ Medici, whoso munificence and fele-loving habits had won the good 
will of tho Parisians. This had no small weight in detaining tho king at St. 
Germain, where ho hold his court, and whore tho two queens appeared, 
although Louis scarcely spoko to them. Mario boro disgrace and contempt 
with impatience 5 but slio could now find no ono barely enough to bravo the 
cardinal and espouse her quarrel, except Gaston, her second son, the rash and 
weak duke of Orleans. Tho prince imagined n singular mode of vengeance. 
Accompanied by a body of young and armed companions, ho entered the 
cardinal’s palace, came rudely into his presence, and apostrophised him in a 
rough and menacing speech. After this bootloss outrago, Gaston retired, 
left tho capital* and proceeded to levy troops in the provinces. Louis, on 
learning this sally of his brother, whom ho peculiarly disliked, took up tho 
cause of his minister moro warmly ; and attributing, not unjustly, tho tur- 
bulonco of Gaston to their mother, ho openly reproached her, and warned her 
to become reconciled to Richolieu. Mario would not abandon hor bate i and 
monarch and minister wore obliged to proceed to oxLrcmitios. 

It required much addross to bring tiio king to this point; and Richelieu 
was only enabled to reconcile Louis to use harsh measures towards his parent 
by moans of tho confessors whom ho himsolf had provided for his master. 
Theso smoothed away tho difficulties presented by tho king’s conscience, or 
rather by his filial habits. Some mouths passed in vain attempts at accommo¬ 
dation ; but the ultimate result was tho flight of Gaston and of Mario do’ 
Medim out of the kingdom. Tho latter retired to Brussels. Thus Richeliou 
came triumphant from the second strugglo. Bassompiorro was sunt to the 
Bastille ; the duke of Guiso 1 was doprived of liirt office of admiral, and 
went on a pilgrimago to Romo. Even tho proud and votoran Bpornon 
was obliged to crave pardon. The parliament objected to an ordinance of 
the king declaring the partisans of Gaston guilty of high treason. They 
rightly argued that such a condemnation could not bo issued without trial or 
by other than a judge. But oven from this just position they wore compelled 
to recede. They wore summoned to tho Louvre ; their edict of objection 
was cancelled in tlie presence of Louis and his minis tor, and the obnoxious 
ordinance registered in its stead. Richelieu showed a still more culpable 
contempt for tho forms of justice in the trial of tho marshal Do Marillac, 
He was brought before a commission, which sat in the cardinal’s country- 
houso at Uuel, accused of a long list of crimes, of all save Ids true fault of 
conspiring with Maiie do’ Medici. Being convicted, lie was beheaded in the 
place do Grevo. 

Marillac was the second victim sacrificed to the supremacy of the min¬ 
ister. Tho desire of vengeance and of blood grows, like other criminal 

t 1 Charles IV, duke of Guise. lie died iu exile in Ilaly m 1010,] 
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tastes, upon those who indulge and gratify it; and Richelieu stained deeply 
his high reputation. Hitherto the nobility bore the tyrannic ascendency of 
the cardinal with jealousy and impatience. They 'saw plainly that his 
designs were directed against their power and independence. Still, from 
want of union, and from the absence of a spirit amongst them capable of 
coping with their great enemy, they held back, in trembling though indig¬ 
nant submission, looked on while their chains were preparing, and even 
aided to forge them. Thus they had helped to put down the Huguenots, 
ever the mainstay of rebellion. They then, when too late, sought to intrigue 
with Marie do* Medici against the cardinal. The trial of Maxillae, not by his 
peers but by a mock commission, and the execution of that marshal on no 
grounds save enmity to the minister, filled 
all the noblesse with fresh indignation and 
alarm. And one who, from birth and posi¬ 
tion, might well take the lead of the high¬ 
born of Prance in this its cause, declared 
himself unhesitatingly on this occasion. 

THE 11EVOLT OY GASTON AND TIIE EXE¬ 
CUTION Olf MONTMORENCY 

The duke de Montmorency waft gov¬ 
ernor of Provence. He had distinguished 
himself in the Italian war; had never been 
foremost to complain or to intrigue; but, 
like his family, lmd been remarked for 


other causes of gratitude. 

But Montmorency was now indignant 
at the insult offered to his rank in the person 
of Marilluc. lie felt it equally a shame 
that the king’s brother, the son of Henry IV, 
should be driven into exile by the enmity 
of an upstart minister. Gaston had fled 
to Lorraine, and there passed his time in 
the wooing and espousal of the duke’s 
daughter. Richelieu advanced to Lorraine, 
and Gaston was obliged to fly. He applied 
to Montmorency for protection and support, and the duke was both imprudent 
and generous enough to grant it. This could be done with arms alone. 
The dukes of Chileans and Montmorency therefore raised a little army, can¬ 
toned themselves in Languedoc, and resolved to fight the royal forces, which 
under Sohomberg advanced against them. It appears that the population 
of the south looked with disfavour on the enterprise of the dukes, either in 
dread of Richelieu’s power and vengeance, or in dislike of the aristocratic 
cause. The issue of the rebellion was decided in a skirmish at Castelnau- 
dary, where Montmorency, at the head of live hundred followers, charged 
the royalists, and was taken prisoner. The news of his capture dispersed bis 
army, and left Gaston no resource blit to join his mother at Brussels, 
ii w. —voi., xi, 2 u 


moderate and independent principles ; tol¬ 
erant though orthodox in religion ; a loyal 
subject though no fawning courtier. In iho 
king’s extreme illness, lie had given his word 
to protect the minister* amt ltieYielien had 
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IL was now in tho power of Richelieu to give an oxamplo of liis motley 
Lion, In pardoning Montmorency, ho would liavo gained many hearts; nor 
would his power have been loss formidable. Gaston oven promised to sub¬ 
mit, if his generous protector were spared : but ltioholiou was inexorable; 
he know what would be his own fate if overthrown. Ho recollected the fall 
of Ancro, of every favourite and minister whom the nobios had overthrown 5 
and private reasons of vindietivoncss concurred with the wish of making a 
striking example, and by the death of Montmorency giving the same salutary 
warning to his order ns the execution of Biron had proved in iho last reign, 
Richelieu had the power of communicating his own firmness to the Icing. 
Louis resisted the supplications of all tho nobles of his court, of iho princess 
of Condo, Montmorency’s sister, and oven tho clamours of tho mob, who 
cried under tho windows of tho Louvre for mercy, Tho marshal He Clia- 
tillon begged tho king to show himself to the people, and to grant to their 
prayers the life of the first noble of the land. “ Should I obey the sugges¬ 
tions of tho rabble, 1 should not act as a king,” replied Louis, displaying that 
extreme of monarchic arrogance which his posterity so deeply cherished and 
so dearly expiated. The kingdom’* safety might have been an excuse for 
cruelty-—tho pride of the monarch was none. 

Montmorency owned Jus crime, and promised to redeem tho disloyalty of 
11 moment by devoting his after life to tho king ; but ho made no mean sub¬ 
missions, In passing to tho place of flxooution, he regarded the statue of 
Henry IV with emotion. He was the godson of that monarch, who knew 
bow to unite clemency with firmness. But, shaking off thoughts of tho past, 
lie pointod onward to the scaffold, which ho said was the surest road to 
heaven. In him perished the last of tho lineal descendants of the great con¬ 
stable, tho most illustrious of which wero still said to be only the younger 
branch of that noblo family. 


iroJUiictf akfaiinb 

r 

As soon as Riclieliou foil assured that the political dissensions of Franco 
herself would no longer obstruct Ids plans abroad, he marched with firm 
step to that weakening of Spain and upsetting of tho empire of which Nani 
speaks. Henry IV and Queen Elizabeth, in pursuit of tho same ends, laid 
sought and found the same allies. Rut Richelieu hud better luck than they 
for the oxecution of his designs to run across the king of Sweden J 

Gustav ns Adolphus was young, active, bellicose and surrounded by a 
military halo which permitted him to ho looked upon ns a future champion 
of Germany against tho house of Austria. lie had had several clashes with 
the emperor or his lieutenants over the Baltic towns, and the idea occurred 
to Richelieu to make use of his sword J 

Richelieu arranged a tmeo between the young king and the Rolos with 
whom lie was at war, in September, 1029; lie then granted him by the Treaty 
of Benvald, in January, 1G31, a subsidy of 1,200,000 franca, tuul threw him at 
Germany, pointing out, to excite his ardour, the immense booty to bo seized, 
his co-religionists to be avenged, and the great role to bo played on a 
brilliant stage. 

The Thirty Years’ War was then at its height . 1 This struggle, both 
religious and political, begun in Bohemia in 1018, and had oxlendod little 
by little over tho empire. The elector-palatine and tho king of Denmark 

p For U 10 tleUiilcd hihlory of the Thirty Yonis’ War, sue vol, XIII.] 
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(Christian IV) had been, one after the other, vanquished and humiliated. 
The imperial army created and commanded by Wallenstein had penetrated 
as far as the Baltic, crushing under foot on its way, both Germany and her 
secular liberties. The ofUliscusscd problem of that country — that is, Us 
partition among independent princes or its union under a single master, was 
on the point of being solved in favour of unify under the despotism of the 
house of Austria. Cardinal though lie was, Richelieu acted like Francis I, like 
Henry II, and like Henry IV; lie undertook the cause of the German princes 
without regard to their religion. Ilis confidential agent, Father Joseph, 
managed the electors so well at the diet of Ralisbon in 1030, that they wrung 
from the emperor the recall of Wallenstein and tho disbandment of his army, 
after which they refused to give the emperor’s son the title of king of the 
Romans, which Ferdinand If regarded as the implied price of these conces¬ 
sions. “ A miserable Capuchin,” lie cried in anger, « has been clever enough 
to put six electoral hats into his cowl.” 

Gustavus Adolphus fell upon the empire like a thunderbolt, lie invented 
new tactics which disconcerted his adversaries. He defeated Tilly near 
Leipsic, killed him at tho passage of the Lech, hut was killed himself at 
Liitzeu (November 8th, 1G32). “The world is for others,” he cried, as 
he fell. Richelieu picked up tho hope and the fortune of the young hero. 
He was now free from all domestic anxiety and could employ his attention 
and his strength abroad. lie boldly substituted in the struggle against tho 
Austrian house, for exhausted Denmark and for Sweden bereft of her king, 
Franco full of youth and ardour.« 

ltiohelieu still upheld his alliance with Sweden and tlie Protestant powers; 
and thus keeping tho force of Austria employed, he was enabled to effect his 
next ambitious project, which was the occupation of Lorraine. 

That province was in its origin feudatory to tho empire, and was totally 
independent of France, except that from vicinity and interest its dukes were 
far moro French than German. The Guises had drawn these ties closer. 
And now that the clukfc of Lorraine had harboured the duke of Orleans, and, 
against tiic Icing’s consent, had given him Ins daughter Margaret in marriage, 
tho latter had reason or pretext for anger. Richelieu, as usual, caused an 
army, with tho king at its head, to march to Lorraine. The duke was 
alarmed, and sought to parry the attack by offering to espouse Madame do 
Combalet, meoo of the cardinal; but Richelieu refused to sacrifice the interests 
of the stato to the aggrandisement of his family. Perhaps he saw in the offer 
a trap laid for him. Lorraine was invaded ; and Nancy, its capital, besieged. 
Tho duchess of Orleans contrived to escapo from it to Brussels ; but Nancy 
fell into the power of the king. In vain did the duke negotiate, and make 
submissions; equally in vain did he resign Ins duchy in favour of his brother. 
The capital and fortresses were held in firm possession by Richelieu. 

Here fell another noble, or rather an hide pendent prince, from having 
espoused the quarrel of the duke of Orleans. Whilst the queen-mother gave 
signs of increased exasperation, by suborning an attempt to carry off the 
cardinal’s niece,'Gaston began to be weary of exile. Ilis favourite, Puylaurena, 
who had chief influence with him, was still more anxious ; and Richelieu 
offered great advantages to the latter, if he would induce the prince to submit. 
Gaston at length did so, quitted Brussels abruptly, and repaired to Paris, 
where lie was graciously and splendidly received. Puylaurens received the 
hand of the cardinal’s niece, and was created duke d’Aiguillon for his services. 
But Richelieu was a dangerous friend, except to an all-devoted servant. He 
sought to break Gaston’s marriage; and Gaston was obstinate in resisting. 
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Tho cardinal laid the blame on the now duke d* Aiguillon, and without further 
pretoxtarresLed and shut him up in tho Baslillo, where he soon after perished 
Gaston wan, as usual, enraged ; and, as usual, allowed his rage to evaporate 
in rain menaces, and m vainer enterprises. 


Wars until Austria 

The noblos checked, the Huguenot power destroyed, it remained to abase 
still lower tho house of Austria, ami to extend the territories of Franco at its 
expense. To make tho Rhine the limit of tho empire was the darling aim 
of Richelieu, as of Homy IV. Gustavus Adolphus and tho Proloslanfc princes 
of Germany had hitherto been instruments in Richelieu’s hand to olfcct or 
further this; hut, since tho death of tho king of Swollen, the emperor 
had recovered his superiority, had defeated tho Swodos, and reduced his 
enemies. It behooved Franco no longer to confine her efforts to negotiation ; 
but to draw the sword, if she wished to preserve lior ascendency or to prosocute 
her political schemes. She demanded certain advantages for thus declaring' 
herself; and neither Sweden nor llio malcontent Gormans wore backward 
in paying tho price. Oxensfcionui, tho Swedish chancellor, coded tho fortress 
of Rhilippsburg to Franco. Tho loaguo of Protestants pub tho whole of 
Alsace and its important fortresses under her protection. Lorraine was 
already occupied; and now RiohoHcu pushed northwards, and garrisoned 
Treves, forming, at tho same lime, a defensive allianoo with Holland. Spain* 
informed of this treaty, sent an expedition to surprise llio town of Troves} 
and war was in consequence declared by Franco against tho emperor and the 
king of Spain, in the commencement of 1(535. A herald was sent to Brussels 
to announce it; the last time that this spocios of feudal otiquetto vaf* 
observed. 

Richelieu, tho dostroyor of the Huguenots, was thus leagued with tho 
Protestant powers of Europe against its Catholic princes — a clear proof 
that Ids principles were politic, not bigoted. This wiu', which lastod thirteen 
years against the emperor ancl twonty-livo against Spain, produced little glory 
to the minister, at least from its victories, and lias brought as little interest 
to history. 1 It is marked by as much want of spirit as of talent. Yet 
the Thirty Years’ War in Germany, then drawing to its close, was marked 
with both. But religious differences had given ferocity to this war, which 
was csirriod on m the heart of Germany, and which put daily at stake tho fate 
of kingdoms, capitals, and creeds. On the oilier hand, the war which we 
enter on was merely an extended lmc of frontier skirmishes, idle sioges, and 
fitful expeditions, in which Richelieu had tho advantage, not from military 
but ministerial superiority. His vigorous administration onablcd Franco to 
hear tho expenso and weight of the war, whilst the house of Austria, from 
the bad husbandry of more immense resources, became exhausted, and towards 
tho close of it was in a tottering Btate. As to the lack of able generals, it 
may be observed that great military talent must necessarily bo wanting at the 
commencement of a war, and that it requires half a score of years’ campaign¬ 
ing for the age and the nation to form its military system anew—The old 
never sunicing — and to find for that system a liond and an arm capable of 
directing it. Turennc was a young officer at this epoch. It was not till the 
following reign that he and Condo were able to assert the superiority of 
French gonoralship. 

[ l As regards wlml was done by Trench armies. Hut of course the allies entered constantly 
into Riclteliou’a plans.] 
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Prance entered on the campaign with four armies — one in the Low 
Countries, one oil the Rhine, the others in Italy, and the Vallelline. The 
first exploit was 0110 of promise and eclat. Tlio marshal De Brczo was 
marching to join the Dutch through the country of Liege. Prince Thomas 
of Savoy, at the head of the Spanish, sought to prevent the junction. He 
was defeated by Bveze at Avein, and lost all his cannon and colours. 
Tirlemont was given up to the pillage of the victors. Louvain was besieged, 
and Brussels threatened. The unfortunate Marie de’ Medici was obliged to 
fly from the latter town, with tlie duchess of Orleans, pursued by tlio good for¬ 
tune of her enemy Richelieu. Chance, however, may give a victory \ talents 
can alone make the most of it. The French were obliged to retire behind 
the Maas. They and the Dutch, most ill-assorted allies, laid the blame of 
tardiness upon each other. 

In the following year the imperialists had all the advantage. They 
penetrated into Picardy, passed the Somme, and took Corbie. Pans was in 
alarm, and her citizens began to retire southward. It was a critical moment 
for Richelieu. His sucemloncy over the king consisted solely in the monarch’s 
opinion of his sagacity and good fortune as minister. Tins opinion was 
greatly shaken ; yet Richelieu kept a good countenance, and did all that the 
emergency required. IIo made the king show himself to the people j ho 
despatched reinforcements to the count de Soissons, who commanded in 
Picardy. The Spanish knew as little as the French how to push an advan¬ 
tage. Instead of advancing upon the capital, they passed the time in 
pillaging, and were soon obliged to retreat. The court advanced to Amiens, 
whilst tlio army besieged and endeavoured to retake Corbie. 

ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE TIIE CAM)INAL 

Hero Richelieu’s good fortune saved him from new peril. The count do 
Soissons, son of that prince of the blood whose turbulence mado him con¬ 
spicuous in the first year of the regency of Marie de’Medici, had stepped 
from the obscurity in which he had been kept, on the unexpected invasion 
of his government by the enemy. He had valiantly resisted ; but the cardinal, 
who dreaded the renown of a prince of the blood, avoided placing any large 
force at his disposal, and at length brought the king himself to command and 
eclipse Soissons. The count vowed vengeance; he leagued with Gaston, 
ever ready to commence a plot; and they agreed to assassinate the cardinal 
at Amiens. Two gentlemen, named Saint-1 bal and Montr6sor, were 
charged with the execution, but were to wait for the signal to be given 
by the duke of Orleans. An opportunity offered. Richelieu was alone at 
the foot of his staircase, which lie had descended to his carriage, and m the 
midst of the conspirators. The agents had their hands on pistols, oagerly 
watching the countenances of both the count de Soissons and the duke of 
Orleans for the signal. Neither had the courage to give it, and Richelieu 
walked on; for the moment he was unsuspicious of the danger that lie 
had escaped. ' 

On reflection, the princes saw that the danger lay in having meditated 
the deed, rather than m having executed it. They tried other means, leagued 
Avith the Spaniards, and endeavoured to rouse the nobility to rebel. 
Epornon, to whom they chiefly applied, bade them, in answer, recollect 
the fate of Mavillac and Montmorency. They did so, and fled from court; 
the count de Soissons to Sedan, and Gaston to Blois. But the latter was 
soon brought back by fair words, 
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CHATlACTER 01>' LOUIS 




In the midst of these intrigues, this warfare, these struggles betwixt nations 
and parties, Louis XIII was perhaps the personage who folt the least inter¬ 
ested. “He led,” says Madame do Molteville,* “the most wretched and 
sad life ; without court, or friends, or power ; spending his time in catching 
birds, whilst his armies were taking towns.” lie was plaintive, melancholy, 
retiring ; not wanting either in good sense or in any other manly quality, 
perhaps, but cursed with a diilideneo that neutralised them all. Thus he 
despaired of ever finding another minister like Richelieu; and, in fear of 
offending the cardinal, whom he might liave controlled as well as employed, 
he resigned all authority into his hands. Another idea of his, proceeding 

from the same diffidence, and a great cause 

t of discontent and sadness with him, was 

that he despaired to render himself agree* 
able to the fair sex. lie was cursed with 
a bashfulness and a backwardness that lie 
blushed to avow, and that lie concealed 
under the colour of apathy and suspicion. 
This kept Louis XL11 fur a number of years 
a stranger to his young and not unlovely 
queen f 1 as the same defect produced, in 
after years, a similar result with his descend¬ 
ant, Louis X VI. Anne of Austria, piqued 
by this coldness of her spouse, avenged her¬ 
self by ridicule and sarcasm. The king’s 
ind.iiTorcnco or distance thus became hatred; 
and Richelieu, who had cause to dread the 
young queen, fanned the latter sontimont. 
Louis nevertheless fell attracted towards 
female society, and ^io paid a kind of dis¬ 
tant and formal court to Mademoiselle do 
llautefort. This young lady as little 
understood his bashful and susceptible 
temper us did the queen, and Louis soon 
accused them both of leaguing together to 
mock him. The attentions of the king 
were then turned towards a new object, 
Mademoiselle do la Fayette, with whom the 
novel of l)o (lonlia hits perhaps rendered 
^8) the reader familiar, frlio, of tenderer fcol- 

_ iugs and more penetration, knew how to 

a fulmoh T,MK 0Ir appreciate the timid alfectiuns of the mon¬ 

arch. She cherished and returned them; 


A Fhlncii Giam.rM’.iN, Twin of 
Lours XIII 


never, however, overstepping the bounds of modesty. Louis, whose reserve, 
or “wisdom,” to uso the words of Madame de Motl ovillc,* “ equalled that of 
tho most modest dame,” at length ventured to propose an apartment at Ver¬ 
sailles to Mademoiselle de la Fayette, who replied, after seme hesitation, 
some intrigue, and certain interference, by retiring to a convent. The king 
wopt, and was in despair; hut his scruples would not permit him, like Louis 
XIV, to tear a beauty from the altar. lie did not cease, however, to visit 
Mademoiselle do la Fayette at her convent; and long conversations were 
wont to pass between them through the grille or iron railing of the parlour. 
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The monarch felt tlio in Alienee of thin virtuous young woman; her counsels, 
to which her piety now gave weight and her secure position boldness, 
prompted him to mistrust Richelieu, whom she represented as supporting 
heresy against Catholicism, and to give peace to Europe. 

Another voice, of equal weight with the king, was pouring the same sen¬ 
timents into Ins ear. This was his confessor, the father Caussin, whom 
Richelieu had placed in that station, but who betrayed his confidence. To 
resist at once a mistress and a confessor was difficult, and the influence of 
the minister began to totter. One urgent counsel given to Louis by Made¬ 
moiselle de la Fayette and Caussin was that he should become reconciled to 
his queen; they showed, and oven proved to him, that his suspicions against 
her were unjust. Richelieu, who observed the changed sentiments of the 
king towards Anne of Austria, was alarmed, and tried to prevent the recon¬ 
ciliation that lie feared. Suspecting that tlio queen held a correspondence 
with Spain, he caused the police to visit and search her apartments at the 
Val de Grace. But his enemies were too adroit: no discovery was made, 
and the insult served but to display the unfounded rancour of the cardinal. 
After this tlio pious and generous voice of Mademoiselle de la Fayette had 
more influence j and, obedient to it, Louis XIII became reconciled for the 
time to liis queen. The happy and unexpected consequence was the birth 
of a prince (afterwards Louis X1Y) oil the 5th of September following 
(1638). To this, however, the result was limited. Richelieu regained his 
ascendency over the king ; the confessor was banished; Mademoiselle de la 
Fayette forgotten; and the queen, though no longer banished from the king’s 
presence, had as little share ns before of his influence or friendship. 

The fresh hold which Richelieu here took of the monarch’s confidence 
was owing, in a great measure, to the success of the war. In the beginning 
of the campaign two actions were fought at Rlieinfclden, in the first of which 
the gallant duke do Rohan perished; m the second, the duke of Saxe Weimar 
defeated the imperials, and took their two generals, one of whom, tlio 
famous Johann von Wo^-th, was sent to Paris. The principal consequence of 
this victory was the conquest of Breisach, the chief fortress of Alsace. The 
name of the town reminds us again of the celebrated Father Joseph, a 
Capuchin friar, the follower and confidant of lticholieu. We can scarcely 
imagino a statesman and an ambassador clothed in a monk’s frock and san¬ 
dals : yet such was Father Joseph, a name more or less mingled in all tlio 
intrigues of the French court, and its negotiations with others. His influ¬ 
ence was known, and he was dreaded by the court as a kind of evil spirit, in 
fact the demon of Richelieu. Although the latter never procured for liis 
monkish friend the cardinal's hat which lie demanded, still the people called 
Father Joseph liis “gray eminence,” at once to distinguish him from and 
assimilate him to his “red eminence” the cardinal. They had been friends 
from youth ; congenial spirits in ambition, depth, and talent: the monk, how¬ 
ever, sacrificed his personal elevation to that of the cardinal. Richelieu was 
much indebted to him : it was Joseph that roused and encouraged him, when 
stupefied and intimidated by the invasion of Picardy ; and it has been claimed 
that after his death Richelieu showed neither the same firmness nor sagacity. 1 

[ 1 KitchinVo estimate of Father Joseph seems a just one. He says : “ It is impossible to say 
with tho Italians, that Richelieu owed everything to liim ; that Fathei Joseph not only strength¬ 
ened him in all tlio crises of liis forluno and gave him wise advice, but that lie even invented Ida 
policy for him, and supplied linn with ideas; yet wo must admit that. Richelieu owed more to 
him than to any other person, and that ho was thrice happy in such an agent and friend. Yet 
tho diifcrence between them is great. Father Joseph lives in history as an able intriguer, Riche¬ 
lieu as a king among men.”] 
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When Father Joseph was on his death-bed, Richelieu stood by it: it was a 
scene such as a novelist might love to paint. The conversation of the two 
ecclesiastics was still of this world ; and the cardinal’s last exhortation to the 
expiring monk was, “Courage, Father Joseph, Breisach is ours l" a form of 
consolation characteristic of both. 

KJ5VOLT OF 'J’TIE COUNT PE SOISSONS (lCil A.D.) 

The count do Soissona, on the failure of his scheme against the cardinal, 
had talcou refuge with the duke do Bouillon in Sedan. All fcUo enemies of 
tho latter, especially tho oxilos, looked towards this prince of the blood as the 
rallying-point, the support of their cause. Richelieu employed every art to 
pacify the count, remove Ilia distrust, and entice him to court. All efforts 
proved vain; and Richelieu was even obliged to purchase tho tranquillity 
of Soisaons, ami tolerate his independent posture. It was dangerous, how¬ 
ever, to let such an example of disobedience subsist; and tho cardinal 
at length sunt an army, under tho marshal Do Chfitillon, to reduce Sedan, 
and take or humble the count do Snissons. Ohftiillon. was both valorous and 
skilful; but nothing could compensate for tho ill humour and backwardness 
of the troops, who, with their officers, Celt more inclined to a gallant prince of 
tho blood than to the domineering cardinal. In an action that took place at 
La Marfeo, near Sedan, the royal troops showed neither alacrity nor determi¬ 
nation 5 and Chfitillon, despite liia efforts, was completely put to the rout. No 
obstacle seemed now to prevent the count do Soissons from marching to 
Paris, when tho almost miraculous good fortuno of Richelieu saved him from 
ruin. AsSoissons rode over tho field of battle, he pushed up his visor with 
his pistol; it was accidentally discharged, and tho victor perished. Report 
did not fail to say that lie was assassinated, and, of oourso, by tho order of 
Richelieu; hut there is no evidence to support such a rumour. Louis, who, on 
receiving tidings of the defeat, was preparing, with equanimity, to sacrifice 
the obnoxious minister, was now struck with his unvarying good fortuno ; 
and, with a superstitious fooling, bowed still lowor to tho cardinal’s will. 
Tho court did not share the monarch’s obsequiousness.^ 

CAILEKT’S ESTIMATE OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF lUOrriNJEU 

Having regarded the groat minister of Louis XIII ns tho politician who, 
after having conquered Protestantism and the re-awakening of feudalism at 
home, continued abroad the work of Francis I and Henry IV, and finally sub¬ 
dued tho power of Austria and laid the foundation of Fronch ascendency in 
Europe, we hope now to show that Richelieu was as great an administrator 
as he was a politician, and that tho sources of national wealth, as well as what 
was essential for sound administration, wore subjects to which lie gave deep 
and serious attention. It will bo seen that ho did not suffer the work of 
regeneration, begun by Ilenry IV and so disastrously interrupted by tho 
dagger of the assassin Ravaillac, to fall to the ground. Undertaking in his 
boundless energy affairs of the most varied nature, this great gonius gave a 
powerful impetus in every direction to the national activity, which, having 
been long restrained or wrongly directed, was ripe for producing great 
results. 

Richelieu really laid the foundations on which Colbert and Louvois after¬ 
wards built under tho eye of Louis XIV. To him is due the final triumph 
of pure monarchy, of that form of government which alone was legitimate at 
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that lime, because il alone could bring about and maintain unity in France. 
The kingship, elevated into a living symbol of the national welfare aiid of the 
best interests of the country, became a sort of rampart behind which Louis 
XIII’s minister, with indomitable energy, and with that breadth of mind 
which characterises a great man, carried on for eighteen years the work of 
monarchical centralisation. What he accomplished during this immortal dic¬ 
tatorship, in the miclst of constantly recurring difficulties, is almost incredi¬ 
ble, By destroying Protestantism as a political power, Richelieu made a 
distinct advance towards unity in the state. He gave a very essential bond 
of union to the higher administration by establishing the council of state, 
which remained practically unaltered till 1789. He rendered the triumph of 
monarchical authority over the new feudalism a certainly by lessening the 
excessive authority which the provincial governors had arrogated to them¬ 
selves, by establishing resident overseers, who were energetic and obedient 
servants of the king, in various parts of the country to see that the law was 
properly administered, that the police were properly organised, and that the 
interests of the state in financial matters were not neglected ; by command¬ 
ing fortified places to be destroyed; and finally by his treatment of the most 
important members of the aristocracy as well as of the royal family, whom he 
punished or oven banished when necessary, thus showing that the sword of 
the law was long enough to reach any head, however highly placed. 

lie obliged the parliament to keep strictly within the limits of its own 
judicial functions, and forbade its taking any part whatever in the manage¬ 
ment of public affairs. ITe maintained a perpetual struggle against provin¬ 
cial institutions, whose resistance, usually self-interested and unjust, tended 
continually to letter the action of the central power, But though he abol¬ 
ished the power of all enemies of the royal prerogative, 111011011611 himself was 
capable of holding very wide and liberal views. If he destroyed Protestantism 
as a political party, ho rose above the religious prejudices of his time by adher¬ 
ing strictly to the terms of the treaties which had been concluded with the 
Protestants, and by fearlessly bestowing his favours and his confidence on 
many of them. If lie compelled the nobility to renounce their claims to inde¬ 
pendence, he opened up to them new paths to fortune and power, he enabled 
them to engage in maritime commerce without any loss of dignity, he admit¬ 
ted them to the royal councils, and he founded schools for them. In short, 
he wished them to take the lead in the country by superiority of culture as 
well as of wealth. If he failed to assemble the staies-general, he nevertheless 
did not claim to be independent of public opinion ; he frequently summoned 
assemblies of important people and explained to them, in patriotic language, 
his great projects for the good of the country; lie more than once took for his 
text the resolutions presented to the states of 1640 by the commons. Lastly, 
he created one of the most powerful engines of modern civilisation, the 
periodical press, by authorising the publication, under his patronage, of 
Renaudot’s Q-aaette. 

Absorbed as he was by all these plans and preoccupations, Richelieu 
nevertheless foTind time to effect important improvements in all the public 
services. The statute of January, 1629, drawn lip under the direction of 
Marillac, the keeper of the seals, summarises and completes the great statutes 
of the sixteenth century, and must be regarded as the most important attempt 
at codification previous to the time of Louis XIV. A stricter enforcement of 
police regulations increased the public security, whilst the numerous hospitals 
and benevolent institutions of all kinds founded at this time greatly ameli¬ 
orated the condition of the labouring classes. Nor were manufactures, agricul- 
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ture, and internal commerce neglected. Richelieu encouraged the formation 
of many companies whose object was to turn to account all the riches of the 
soil; he had the canal of Briarc, begun in the time of Henry 1Y, finished, and 
he made wise regulations respecting the taxation of the common people and 
the allowance of provisions to be given to Uio troops, which improved the 
condition of the rural population. lie was tlio creator of military adminis¬ 
tration ; he gave Franco a merchant navy and a military navy, he organised 
consulates, concluded commercial treaties with Russia, Persia, Morocco, etc., 
and did much to encourage early French colonial enterprise. Literature, 
science, and the arts were also in a flourishing condition during this period. 
The special patronage accorded by Richelieu to artists and men of letters, 
whom he extricated from the precarious and humiliating position they had 
previously occupied ; tho creation of the French Academy, 1 the re-organisa¬ 
tion of llio .Sorbonne, tho foundation of tho royal botanical gardens, of tho 
royal press, and of tho mint, prove how large a share in the striking develop¬ 
ment of the national genius which took place during his time may justly bo 
claimed by the great cardinal. 

If is difficult to boUevo that one single man can have carried out success¬ 
fully so many plans whilst at the same time laying the foundations of inter¬ 
nal prosperity and of political aseendoncy in lOuropo, and that amid such 
diilicultioa as no other statesman has over succeeded in surmounting. And 
what makes all this tho more wonderful Was tho frailty of the body which 
contained this invincible spirit, and which was liable to be prostrated by 
illness at any moment. Although Richelieu’s health was extremely delicate, 
and he was constantly fulling ill, this extraordinary man seemed able to make 
his hotly obey his mind, lfo usually went to bed at eleven o’clock, and 
would sleep Cor three or four consecutive hours •> then, ho would do some 
writing himself or dictate to a secretary till about six o’clock, at which time 
he would go to sleep again till between seven and eight, when ho rose. 
Avcnel lias clearly proved that Richelieu kopl somo confidential secre¬ 
taries night and day about ids person, but that ho/had no oiYum Tho 
secretaries of state, who wore nothing more than his head clerks, used to 
come for his orders, get tho necessary work dono in their own ollices, bring 
it when required to the prime minister for his inspection, and then signed 
tho documents themselves. Richelieu only signed wlmt was written in his 
own study. Father Joseph himself does not seem to have boon permitted, 
any more than were tho secretaries, the privilege of supervising the minutes 
signed by the cardinal. Tho latter wished everything lo be seen and dono 
by himself. To our thinking, nothing more striking could be conceived than 
the picture of this statesman fighting againsL sleep and death for every 
moment of his existence, in order to consecrate if to the glory of France. 

What is specially chai'acfemtic of Richelieu, and gives him a distinct 
position among the founders of unity in France, is the clearness and the 
grandeur of Ins projects. Without foreseeing all the results of his system, 
results which he would no doubt have been unwilling to accept, ho inaugu¬ 
rated with power and splendour that last social phase which the modern 
world was to pass through, boforo the light of a now ora should sliino upon 
it. Raising the kingship above family ties, and above all the traditions of 

[‘ Jiicliolieu formally created the over afterward famous Ac.adlmio MvwpFse in the year 
10H5. Tls membership was (amt is> limited to forty, — tlio u forty immortals." Us object was to 
control the French language, and regulate the literary taste of the people. Its Influence has hern 
extraordinary, but Llio wisdom of nttumplmg to dam up tho stream of so limpid a medium ns 
language may he questioned. Membership in Um AciuleiYry mu liners to be tho highest honour 
that can bo offered a French man of letters. See below, chapter xxi.] 
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precedent, he detached from it all foreign elements, and, isolating it within 
its own sphere, as a pure idea, lie made it the living personification of the 
public welfare and the best interests of the nation. Thanks to this for¬ 
midable weapon he broke away definitely from the traditions of the Middle 
Ages, and caused French society to enter once for all oil the path of civil 
unity and equality. From the time of Louis the Fat to that of Louis XIV, 
the kingship had always pursued the mission which providence seemed to 
have laid upon it, to draw towards the shadow of the throne all the varied 
and inimical forces which divided the country between them ; bat there had 
been unfortunate intervals when it seemed almost as if the spirit of disaf¬ 
fection and anarchy would finally prevail, as happened after the reigns of 
Philip the Fair, Charles V, Louis XI, and after the deatli of Henry IV. 
From the time of Richelieu, the work of monarchical centralisation met with 
no further check. The kingship, having reached the height to which this 
great minister had raised it, was only to descend from that position in order 
to make way for a still wider and more productive form of government. 

THIS CllUllClt AND TIIE STATE UNDER. HIOITELTEU 

Two great facts are of paramount importance in the history of the 
church of France during the first half of the seventeenth century. Oil the 
one hand a sort of intellectual aiftl moral regeneration, a true religious 
renascence, was taking place in her midst, a movement which might be com¬ 
pared to the literary renascence which had taken place in lay society in the 
preceding century. On the other hand, the question so long debated 
between the temporal and the spiritual power was at last decided in favour 
of the former. Richelieu fought desperately against ultramontanism and 
loudly proclaimed the absolute independence of the civil power, and the 
necessity of having a national clergy whose interests should be bound up 
with those of the state. 

The religious wars4md left the French clergy ill a deplorable condition. 
The church of France was in such a lax state that she seemed in danger of 
losing tlio fruits of the victory she had gained, by the incapacity or tlio 
vices of her members. However, we may say at once that this state of 
religious decadence was not irremediable. It was necessary to take prompt 
measures for reform, but tlio machinery for the work was there, and in 
greater completeness than appeared at first sight. It was only awaiting the 
workmen who were to set it in motion. If the wars of the league were 
responsible for great crimes and terrible outrages, they had also produced 
great virtues and fine characters. Men’s minds, somewhat enervated at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century by the introduction of a new morality, 
bad regained their vigour in the struggle. Having erred temporarily they 
wore nevertheless not weakened, and when the combat was over they felt an 
intense craving for action and for a living faitli; two forces which, well 
directed, can accomplish wonders. 

This condition of mind also explains the very practical tendency shown 
by the religious movement which then took place. Indeed one of the most 
remarkable features of this regeneration of French Catholicism was, as Henri 
Martin v observes, tlio predominance of the practical over the ascetic and 
contemplative element. 

Richelieu did not intend to exclude either the nobility or the clergy from 
the administration of state affairs; on the contrary he treated the clergy 
just as he did the aristocracy. He sought to introduce members of the order 
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into the king’s councils, but only on condition that tlicy wore sufficiently 
enlightened to ho worthy of mush a position, lie acted in the same way with 
regard to the clergy. Wo see linn giving most important positions, both 
military and naval, to ecclesiastics. WJiat lie insisted upon was that these 
two orders of the nobility and clergy should not subordinate the interests of 
the state to their own, us they had been too prone to do in former times. He 
wished the clergy to be part of the stale and to belong to the state, and to 
contribute a fair proportion towards public expenses. In a word, he wished 
for a national clergy. Therefore in his struggles to maintain, in the civil 
power as well as in the religious order, the ascendency of the patriotic princi¬ 
ples of the true Gallican spirit, Richelieu found himself supported by his bit¬ 
terest opponent, the parliament, and dosorLed by the majority of the clergy, 
who saw in this extension of the civil power the possible abolition of llioir 
own privileges. In lG2f>, the clergy, in order to defend themselves from the 
constant demands for money made on thorn by the government, lmd decided 
that in future no deputy could vote subsidies under any pretext without 
having expressly received full powers in the matter, and that the opposition 
of a single province should bo sufficient to annul the resolutions of the 
assembly. Richelieu replied that ho could not admit tbo principle in virtue 
of which tho clergy wore claiming’ absolute immunity from taxation; that 
the needs of the state were real, while those of tho church woro chimerical 
and arbitrary ; that if tho Ring’s avmkrs had not repulsed tbo enemy the 
clergy would havo suffered much move. 

The struggle about taxation between tho civil power and the clergy 
attained still more formidable proportions in 1038. Rioholieu seems to havo 
made use of the brothers Dupuy to prepare the ground on which ho intended 
openly to attack the immunities of tho clergy in the matter of taxation. 
Pierre Dupuy in conjunction with his brother Jaemtos published anony¬ 
mously, about the middlo of 1638, his great work on the Liberties of the Q-al- 
lican Church. lie ooUcolod in the first volumo some very daring tracts on 
tho subject; then, following his usual method, ho ^supported Ihom by a 
second volume of official acts and significant precedents, systematically 
arranged uudor tbo title Proofs of the Liberties. In tbo tracts, published 
mostly during the troubles of the league, when the national orthodoxy of 
Franco was called in question, it was stated amongst other tilings that tho 
pope lmd exorcised no jurisdiction at all over the Gallican church during 
tho first six centuries ; that in tho time of Clovis tho sovereign head of tho 
church after Jesus Christ was tho king, not the pope; that tho pope had 
no right to issue oxoommunicalions outside his own diocese ; that there is no 
instance of either the popes or their legates presiding at any council held in 
Gaul before 742; that the said popes had not then any titlo which placed 
thorn abovo the other archbishops, and indeed did not possess any which was 
not common to them all. As for tho proofs, “great care had been taken not 
to draw deductions from tho acts; our kings, tho assembled bishops of France, 
the parliament, and other sovereign bodies, the universities and somo of tlio 
communities of tho kingdom, woro tho authors of this workf’ This was an 
adroit way of assuming tho consent of the whole nation during many centuries. 

Tho clergy understood the significance of the attack, and protested 
strongly against doctrines which they thought would declare them inde¬ 
pendent of Romo only to make thorn tho slaves of temporal power. On the 
0th of February, 1G39, eighteen bishops mot at the house of Cardinal de la 
Rochefoucauld and drew up a letter denouncing “this work of the devil” 
to their colleagues in a most violent manner. The cardinal under Look to 
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deliver this letter to Richolieu. How tho minister replied is not known; 
but from that time edicts more violent than ever were issued against the 
clergy. 

Amongst the bishops was one, the bishop of Chartres, who was* entirely 
devoted to the cardinal, and who supported him strongly in his struggle 
with the church. He succeeded, it is said, in recovering a copy of all the 
edicts issued against the church in the most disturbed times and sent them, 
to the superintendent Bullion. The latter made a report on them to the car¬ 
dinal, and on the lGth of April, 1G39, appeared an edict in which it was set 
forth that “ ecclesiastics, communities, and other persons falling under the 
statute of mortmain arc incapable of holding real property in France, tlmt 
the Icing can compel them to pay dues on it within a year and a day of 
acquiring it, and in default of this the king may add the said property to 
his own domains; that the king is willing nevertheless to be satisfied with 
the payment of the indemnity for royal and feudal rights, which is duo to 
him by bis claims under mortmain ; Ins majesty commands that these rights 
shall be sought out wherever they exist, in all sorts of livings, foundations, 
hospitals, confraternities, etc., excepting only the new communities, estab¬ 
lished thirty years ago, of the Jesuits and the Carmelites.” The edict com¬ 
manded that the research should extend as far back as 1520. This was, 


according to financiers, a matter of nearly eighty millions for the state. A 
short time after, an order appeared* commanding the alienation of 200,000 
livres a year on the IlOlel-de-Ville, guaranteed for five years only by the 
clergy, and imposing on the latter a perpetual responsibility for these 
200,000 livres, and this without their own consent. The irritation of the 
clergy had reached a climax. They protested forcibly against this measure, 
llichotieu thought it would not ho wise to push things to extremities. A 
declaration issued on the 7th of January, 1640, announced that the king 
would bo satisfied with a levy of 3,000,000 livres as a compensation for his 


royal rights. 

It was then that Supuy, seeing that the king’s authority was waning, 
published a violent discourse in defence of tho king. Upon this an obscure 
priest named Horscnt undertook in a Latin pamphlet, entitled Optatus gallus, 
to defend the rights of the church and denounce tho machinations of those 
who were trying, he said, to foster schism in France. The parliament by a 
decision dated March 23rd, 1640, ordered tho Optatus gallus to be torn up 
and burned “ as casting doubt on tho authority bestowed on sovereign princes 
by God.” On the 28tli of tho same month, the archbishop of Paris, F. de 
Gondi, with Lconor d’fitampcs bishop of Chartres, Nicolas bishop of Orleans, 
and Segnier bishop of Mcaux, signed a declaration couched in almost the same 
terms, and having for its special object to repel most decidedly the accusa¬ 
tion of schism made against tho cardinal and a portion of the French clergy 
by Lite author of the Optatus gallus. 

As for the government, it rccommencod its attacks on the clergy and, no 
longer satisfied with the 3,600,000 livros at first demanded, it called upon all 
holders of li\ inga to pay over the sixth part of their income for two years 
(6th of October, 1640). The edict was published under the seal, and a 
chamber was established at tho Louvre composed of councillors of state, both 
ecclesiastic and lay, and magistrates, whose function it was to carry out the 
provisions of the edict anil settle the law. Borland, the prior of St. Denis- 
de-la-Cluirtre, who, having entered the clerical agency and not being recog¬ 
nised as an agent, had nob the keys of the archives at his disposal, had the 
audacity to break in the doors and oavry off the old assessment rolls, amongst 
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them that of 1583, and to hand thorn ovor to ilio superintendent. When 
the new assessment was drawn up the agents of the clergy were desired to sign 
it. The abbe Saint-Vincent immediately formed, an opposition party. This 
was suppressed by a decision of tho 10th of November, which also forbade 
the agents “to hold tuiy mooting either general or particular without fclio 
king’s permission.” Tho abbe Saint-Vincont then wroto to the dioceses toll¬ 
ing' them, that all was lost. They decided to write to tho cardinal and even 
the kmg’, to appeal to his holiness, and to order public prayers to he offered 
up. In short, the clergy wore in a state of indescribable tumult. Tho most 
violent accusations wove hurled against this tyrant, this apostate, who was 
violating the privileges of tho church, and trying to reduce her to a state of 
slavery which was quite unprocodented. liicholiou, however, who was at this 
time involved in a gigantic struggle against Austria and Spain, was anxious 
to bo freed from nil those entanglements at homo. Ho appeared to give way 
and agreed to accept from an ecclesiastical assembly what ho found it diffi¬ 
cult to obtain by lorco. A general assombly was summoned at Mantes at 
the beginning of tlMl. The government demanded (>,000,000 livros in all. 
Tho debate was long and stormy. The sieur d’Htnori was deputed by the 
king to signify to the archbishops of Sons and Toulouso and tho bishops of 
lUvreux, Maillcmus, Bav.as, and Toulon that they must leave the town, and 
each one retire to his own diocese without passing through Paris. 

On tho other hand the minority, w-ho were devoted to Richelieu, made 
some very bold speeches. Tho affair finally ended according to Richelieu’s 
desires. The government reduced its claims to five and a half millions, which 
were voted by the majority on tho 27th of May.’’ 

an in ooN&i’iuAoy of cjinq-maus (um-icia a.u.) 

Ono more effort was made to shako off tho trammels of tho hated cardinal 
A conspiracy was onlorod into to delivor tho land by the old Roman method 
ol putting tho tyrant to death ; and tho curious partial the design is that it 
was formed almost m tho prosonco of tho king, j 

Louis XIII had at that lime a favourite, Henry d’lifliat, son of tho old 
marshal and marquis do Cinq-Mars. IIo was a young man of twonly-two 
years of ago, with a lmndsomo l'aco, finished manners, magnificent and extrav¬ 
agant. The king, always gloomy, found the need of an agreeable person, 
capable of divorling Ilia thoughts, and oven of amusing him. Having formed 
an affection for Cinq-Mars, lie gave him in succession tho posts of keeper 
of tho wardrobe and grand equerry. Richelieu, whoso eloso observation 
extended even over tho intimate friends of Louis XIII, did not lake umbrage 
at tho favour bestowed upon a young man of so frivolous a nature, son of ft 
father who had been one of his most devoted servants, and step-brother of the 
marshal Do Moilloraio; on tho contrary he felt that tho equerry usurped 
tho place in tho king’s confidence of one of lus declared enemies, Mndomoi- 
solle tie Ilautufort. 

But Cinq-Mars was a young madman and, na Monglat siCld, too presump¬ 
tuous. Intoxicated by his suceoss, thinking ho could do m all tilings as ho 
pleased, he began to show an iiiordinato ambition. lie dreamed of the for¬ 
tune of Luynea; lie wished to he a duke and a peer, and to command the 
armies. Richelieu treated him like a child. Louis XIII had enough strength 
of mind to resist those follies, but not sufficient to solid him away from him- 
He quarrelled with him, became reconciled again, and treated him as if he 
were a spoiled child. They called the equerry “ the king’s plaything.” 
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Cinq-Mars— offended at the way in which the cardinal snubbed him, encour¬ 
aged, moreover, by the society of the Marais in which he was considered a suc¬ 
cess, and which was not afraid to show political opposition, in words at least 
— thought that lie could, thanks to the liberty which Louis XIII granted 
him, compass the downfall of Richelieu. Louis XIII, like everyone else, 
felt the burden of his powerful minister’s rule. He allowed Ins favourite 
to talk ; he even listened to him 
willingly, without taking him 
seriously. At heart he looked 
upon Richelieu as a necessary 
man and one whom he could 
not do without, as much from 
habit as from a conviction of 
the superiority of his genius. 

He told Cinq-Mars that lie need 
never think of replacing him. 

Cinq-Mars then, with his daring 
and swift imagination, conceived 
the most incoherent ideas, such 
as killing the cardinal, waiting 
for his death, which the failing- 
condition of his health made him 
think might be very soon, or brib¬ 
ing Gaston who would become 
regent if the Icing wore to die. 

Each day he changed liis plans, 
deciding upon no particular one. 
lie had made vows, and probably 
more than vows, for the success 
of the count de Soissons. After 
the battle of La Marfee, he was 
advised to leave court, because 
of the suspicions that had arisen 
against him j ho refused, hoping- 
to refute them by his presence, and to think of some new plan by which ho 
could compass the end lie desired. 

Notwithstanding the risk, lie formed a conspiracy. He tried to come to 
an understanding with the duke of Orleans, who might become regent, and 
also with the duke de Bouillon, whose fortress of Sedan was admirably situ¬ 
ated to furnish him a refuge should ho be obligee! to fly from France. It was 
beginning over again the plot of the count de Soissons. Gaston answered 
vaguely, according to his custom, leaving others to act, and doing nothing 
himself. Bouillon showed himself more decided. Although he had accepted 
from the cardinal the command of the Italian army, lie believed himself able, 
should the conspiracy prove unsuccessful, to withdraw to Sedan, and there 
await the deatlPof the king. Francis Augustus de Thou, son of the historian, 
an inconsistent, restless, and nervous person, served as a go-between for the 
equerry, with the duke de Bouillon, and oven with the queen. Bouillon 
simply observed that an army was necessary to protect Sedan. Cinq-Mars 
and Gaston then sent into Spain an agent, Fontraillcs, with some blank sig¬ 
natures, to demand troops and a subsidy, and to propose a treaty. Olivares 
seized this opportunity to cause Richelieu trouble. Seriously or not, lie 
accepted the proposals which Fontraillcs made to him ; he signed the treaty, 
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scarcely discussing the terms of it, and contented himself with exacting from 
the princes a promise to restore to peace all that Franco had wrested from 
Spain. Fontraillcs returned to Narbonne, where he found the conspiracy half 
divulged, and the head equerry decided to undertake nothing until lie knew 
how the cardinal’s illness would end. The duke of Orleans, carried away 
by the passion and zeal of some of his followers, but always irresolute and 
full of contradictions, had not left Biois ; Bouillon was in Italy at the head 
of the army, they could not oven communicate with one another. Fontraillcs 
took a great deal of trouble to establish a secret correspondence between 
them. It was not only the illness of the cardinal that induced them to wait, 
but also the striking failure of the land’s health. Cinq-Mars only looked 
upon the treaty as a last resource which they could keep back for a Lime. 
Gaston demanded that it should be given to him; then when Cinq-Mars, 
after much resistance, decided to send it to him, ho kept it without signing 
it, or addressing the ratification to the governors of the Spanish Netherlands, 
as they had agreed to. Fontraillcs lied to England. 

IlECOVisity AND TltlUML’II OF ltEClIBLIISlT 

For a whole month Richelieu hung between life and death. At last he 
recovered, not indeed his health, but that energy which oven suffering could 
not keep under. Prostrated by infirmity and pain, he appeared to have 
scarcely a spark of life, but, notwithstanding, never has one seen a liner 
example of Bossuot’s mot: “A courageous soul is master of the body it ani¬ 
mates.” Retiring to Taniscon, a healthful and lonely town, under the care of 
the count d’Alaia, governor of Provence, the cardinal, in spite of illness and 
absence, did not cease to rule the king, tlio government, and the army. A 
rumour was circulated that his retirement was due to fear ; his enemies made 
a last attempt to destroy his influence over Louis XIII, but ho triumphed 
over them on this as on all former occasions. The king, wearied by the 
length of the siege of Perpignan, and ill himself, lef^ the camp to establish 
himself at Narbonno. There ho fell, a prey to the most contrary anxieties. 
Ho saw himself beset and spied upon on one side by Cinq-Mars, on the other 
by Chavigny and the Noyera. But, apart from the fact that lie was in no 
wise willing’ to sacrifice Richelieu, ho could perceive that the principal leaders 
and officers of the army were partisans of the cardinal, that the vain boastings 
of the equerry were displeasing to the military men, and that the latter 
indulged the maddest schemes for making himself well thought of. Ife was 
already very weary of lus favourite, when on the 10th of June, 1G42, ho received 
a copy of the Spanish treaty that Richelieu sent to him at Narbonno by the 
intei volition of Chavigny. How did this copy get into the cardinal’s hands? 
No one could tell; according* to the most likely conjectures, bo obtained it 
through one of his secret agents or by the treachery of the abbe Do la Riviere, 
■who sought his favour, or through a servant of the duke of Orleans. Louis 
XIII was most indignant, and no longer hesitated. On the 12th he ordered 
Cinq-Mars, Do Thou, and two others, to be arrested. CincfMars remained 
concealed all one day in a house in the town, but ho was discovered, and 
imprisoned in the citadel of Montpellier, Bouillon was arrested in Italy by 
liis brigadiers aL the head of tho very army that ho commanded. Gaston 
only was not pursued. The abbe Do la Riviere came in Ins namo to acknow¬ 
ledge Ins fault and to beg’ for the royal pardon. 

Tho king went lo Tarascon to the cardinal to assuro him that his senti¬ 
ments had not changed, and that he wished to await with him the end of this 
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great trial. We are tolcl how Richelieu was in bed ; how Louis, himself ill 
was obliged to have a bed made up for himself by the side of Richelieu, and 
how they discussed thus the measures they ought to take. They decided 
that Gaston should be questioned and then pardoned, but on the condition 
of his making a full confession, the only means of convicting the accused 
parties. Louis XIII was unable to return to the army; he went to Fontaine¬ 
bleau by easy stages, arriving Ihero the 23rd of July. Whilst on the road 
lie heard of the death of Jus mother; Marie de' Medici had left England, 
where her presence was looked upon as a public encumbrance. Not finding 
the inhabitants either of Spain or of Holland willing to receive her, she went 
to Cologne where, at the house of the archbishop elector, she terminated the 
anxieties of her wandering life. The chancellor and the members of parlia¬ 
ment claimed that a prince could not bo cross-examined like anyone else, 
and that it was necessary ho should give his declaration in writing. This 
mode of procedure hurt been adopted towards the duke of Orleans. The judges 
received his declaration at Villofranch© on their way to Lyons, where 
the commission would ait. This commission was composed of state counsel¬ 
lors, of musters of requests, and of several members of the Grenoble parlia¬ 
ment. Cinq-Mars had boon transferred from the citadel of Montpellier to 
that of Piorro-Scko. Do Thou had been taken to Lyons in a boat towed 
up tho Rhone by that of the cardinal. Bouillon was brought there from his 
side. Iiicheliou had started by gofiig up tho Rhone slowly, for he could 
not boar tho loast fatigue. As this navigation was very laborious, lie left the 
river at Yalonco and was placed in a great litter, or room, made expressly 
and carried upon tho shoulders of his musketeers, who succeeded each other 
in relays. He was partially paralysed, incapable of moving or even of signing 
anything; nevertheless he never ceased working, having beside his bed in 
this portable room a chair and a table for a secretary. In this fashion lie 
arrived at Lyons. lie remained there only a few days, leaving before the 
end of tho trial, and continuing his strange journey, partly by laud, partly 
by the Loire and tho rcitonlly finished canal of Briare. 

Gaston’s declarations loft no doubt as to tho reality of the plot. Cinq- 
Mars did not deny it; ho owned to everything, and appeared before Ins 
judgos with a bearing as noble as it was courageous. As for De Thou, he 
had played an absurd part, and one full of contradictions; w he was concerned 
in ovorytiling,” said Fontrailles,* “and denied knowledge of anything.” 
Priding himself upon a scrupulous loyalty and delicacy of conscience, he was 
made tho confidant of all tho conspirators and all the conspiracies invented 
against tho cardinal and against the king. He had got it into his head that 
his liftino, his character, his title of former minister of state would assure him. 
a high place in the government that should succeed to that of Richelieu. He 
was then mixed up with the enemies of the cardinal] he had even, which was 
far moro serious, warned the queen of what was being prepared. Of his com¬ 
plicity there was no doubt. His guilt was nob so certain. 

Tho judges jntssed a sentence of death. Cinq-Mars was condemned 
unanimously 5 De Thou unanimously but for one voice. The execution took 
place at once upon a scaffold erected in the middle of the place des Terreaux 

S tembor 13th). The grand equerry and his friend died with as much 
ity as resignation. Do Thou, whose eager mind was filled with the 
deepest sentiments of religion, showed a martyr’s enthusiasm. Neither of 
them protested against the blow which struolc them, but their youth, the 
sensation they had caused, the candour of their answers at the trial, their 
noble bearing upon the scaffold deeply affected the town of Lyons. “ M. de 
ir. vr, — vor,. xi. 2 i 
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Thou,” wrote Marca, 011 c of the judges, “died like a Christian and a brave 
man. M. le Grand also showed an equal firmness and met his death with 
an admirable confidence, composure, and Christian devotion.” The sight of 
this execution invoke a very natural pity, seeing that the public knew little 
of the details of the plot. It was regarded as the last act of vengeance of a 
minister who felt his power ebbing with his life,* 

THE LAST DAYS OP MOHELIEU 

The tempestuous year of 1642 was drawing to a glorious close. Fortune, 
after long wavering, threw itself on the side or Franco. Austria was humili¬ 
ated and France was in the ascendency. Henry IF had won independence 
for her, Richolieu gave her supremacy; the work of Charles V and Philip II 
was undone forever. Franco resumed the position at the head of tho nations 
which she had held when she led Europe in the Crusades of the Middle Ages. 
This grand symphony of victories resounded about a funeral pyre. All these 
conquered standards were lowered before a dying man. Tho epic poem that 
astonished the world for eighteen years was not to lack a majestic end; the 
hero was to bo buried in the triumph which providence did not permit him 
to complete. 

The victory over Cinq-Mars, and above all tho general success of tho 
French policy, had for a few months bfought back the life that was ebbing 
away; but the slow dissolution of the worn-out organism had continued. 
On the evening of tho 28th of November Richelieu, after returning from Ruel 
to the palais Cardinal, was taken with a violent fever, with pain in the side, and 
spitting of blood; four bleedings were insufficient to allay tho fever. On 
the 2nd of December public prayers woro offered for the side man in all tho 
churches of Paris, and the king came from St. Germain to see him. Riche¬ 
lieu talked to bonis like a man resigned to death, asked him to protect his 
family in memory of his services, recommended to him the ministers Noyors 
and Chavigny, and “especially Mazarin whom he represented, it is said, as 
the person most capable of filling his own place; and finally submitted to tbo 
king a declaration which he had just had drafted against the duke of Orleans, 
to exclude that prince from all right to the regency and tho administration 
of the kingdom in case of the death of tho king. This was the last service 
that Richelieu rendered to France. 

After tho visit of the king the cardinal, feeling worso, asked tho phy¬ 
sicians how long he might still live. They, wishing to flatter the master to 
the Very mouth of the tomb, replied that there was no need to despair — 
that God, seeing how necessary he was to the welfare of France, would inter¬ 
vene to save hnn. The cardinal shook his head and calling back one of tho 
royal surgeons said, “ Speak to me with open heart, not as a physician but 
as a friend.” “Monseigneur,” said the physician, “in twenty-four hours you 
will be dead or well.” “That’s the way to talk I ” said Richelieu, “I iiko 
that.” lie sent fox the ornate of St. Eustace, his parish. “ Hero is my Judgo," 
he said when the consecrated host was presented to him, “my Judge who is 
soon to pronounce my sentence. I pray him to condemn mo if m my ministry 
I have followed any other end than the welfare of religion and of tho state.” 
“Do you forgive your enemies?” asked the cure. “I have never had any 
blit the enemies of the state.” 

Most of those present contemplated the dying man with admiration, some 
with fear. “Here,” said Cospean, tho bishop of Lisioux, “is an assurance 
that dismays me I ” Doubtless Richelieu,” 1 in order to fortify liis con- 
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science, repented the maxims of those two Latin testaments which contain 
his supreme thought; his oi'licial will in which lie disposes of his dignities 
and hi a wealth concerns only Ins family; the other two are addressed to 
posterity. “I have been severe to some,” lie said, “in order to be good to 
all. I have loved juslico and not vengeance.” Was he very sure of it? 
“ I have triod to give to Gaul the boundaries that nature intended for it, to 
identify Gaul with Prance, and to establish the new Gaul wherever the old 
one was.” 

On the afternoon of the 3rd of December the king came to see tho cardi¬ 
nal for the lust time. Tho physicians, having no move hope, had given up 
the sick man to empirics, who gave him a little relief. But his feebleness 
was increasing; on the morning of the 4th, feeling the approach of death, he 
made his niece, tho duchess (VAiguillon retire, as she was “the person whom 
ho had most loved,” according to iris own words. This was the only moment, 
not of weakness, but of tenderness, that lie had; his indomitable firmness 
had not given way during Ins long suffering. All present, ministers, gen¬ 
erals, relatives, and servants, burst into tears; for this terrible man was, 
according to the testimony of Ins least favourable contcmpoiaides, “the best 
master, relative, and friend that ever was known.” Towards noon lie heaved 
a deep sigh, then a feebler one, then his body collapsed and was still • his 
great soul was gone. lie had lived fifty-seven years and three months, tlie 
same number of years as Henry IV? 

Human judgments [continues Martin] have been and still are contra¬ 
dictory concerning' this minister of salutary harshness, this strong-armed 
labourer who is accused of having pulled up from French soil the good grain 
along with the tares. The most opposite opinions are in league for and 
against his momory. Before 1789 lords and commons, after 1789 ultramon- 
tanos and a largo part of tlie liberals heap abuse upon him. Retz» claims 
that Cardinal Richelieu tradod on all the evil intentions and all the ignorance 
of tho last two oonturios, in order to form in the most legitimate of mon¬ 
archies tho most scandalous and most dangerous tyranny.” Montesquieu*) 
believes that “the most harmful citizens of France” were Richelieu and 
Louvois. 

On tho oilier hand the partisans of unity and of strong and vigorous 
power, whether monarchists or democrats, rise in favour of the great man, 
as do all thoso who put the 1 ovo of country above all oilier social or political 
sentiments. The Moniteur of 1789, as tho mouthpiece of this party, exclaims 
with tho voico of tho Revolution itself: “ Let the aristocrats rage against the 
memory of this intrepid minister who overthrew their pride and avenged 
the peoplo for the oppression of the great. By sacrificing great victims to the 
tranquillity of tho slaLo lie became its pacifier. He was the first to apply true 
remedies to tho root of llio evil by degrading the intermediate powers that 
had enslavod tho nation for nearly nine centuries. Nothing that can make a 
vast kingdom powerful and glorious escaped his indefatigable activity.” 

Tlie popular instinct howevor has nob decided the question as it has for 
Henry IV. The abstract and half veiled greatness of this invalid who from 
his bed overturned empires has nob taken hold of the heart and the imagina¬ 
tion of tho uulcUorcd masses and imprinted its pale mysterious figure in 
ineffaceable linos. Tho man who did most for the greatness of France 
is little known by tho French people: is this the punishment for his severity 
towards the suffering masses and for liis harsh maxims? “If the people 
were too much at ease, it would not be possible to hold them within the rules 
of their duly.”;> 
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When tlie king kestrel of the death of liis minister he coldly remarked: 
“A great statesman is dead.” I-Ie survived him hut six months. A few 
days before his death he named Anne of Austria regent and Gaston, his 
brother, lieutenant-general of the kingdom. Louis XIII felt groat remorse 
for the assassination of Maislnil d’Ancre and for Ins treatment of his mother, 
the queen. He died at the chateau St. Germain, at the age of forty-two 
years. One of his contemporaries says of him that ho was so indifferent in 
his government that all the world awaited Ins death with impatience, even 
those who owed most to liim.c 


STEPHEN’S ESTIMATE OJP LOUIS XIII AND OP 11I0HELIEU 

Louis XIII [says Stephen] was a man of large and just capacity. His 
ideas of the duties of his station were princely and magnanimous. He lived 
in profound submission to the law of his conscience, in the fear of God, 
and in veneration for all men in whom he saw, or thought he saw, any image, 
however faint, of the divine beneficence and power. Hut lie was of a feeble, 
indolent, and melancholy spirit. He was habitually wrapt in reveries, some¬ 
times splendid, though more often gloomy ; but lie was always incapable of 
prompt or decisive action. Though a king, he never was and never could 
have been a free man. It was among tl& necessities of Ins existence to live 
under the government of a master. After selecting and rejecting many 
such, ho at length submitted himself to tho dominion of Richelieu, and thence¬ 
forward endured that bondage to the last. He endured it certainly, neither 
from attachment nor from fear, but because, as often as bo struggled to 
regain his liberty, his efforts were baffled by his admiration of the gonius 
of his great minister, and by his persuasion that no other man could so 
effectually promote the welfare of Ins state and people. 

Richelieu, on the other hand, was one of the rulers of mankind, in virtue 
of an inherent and iudefeasiblo birthright. Ilis titlcrto command rested on 
that sublime force of will, and decision of character, by which, in an ago 
of great men, lie was raised above thorn all. It is a gift which supposes 
and requires in him on whom it is conferred, convictions too firm to ho 
shaken by the discovery of any unperceived or unheeded truths. It is, there¬ 
fore, a gift, which, when bestowed on tho governors of nations, also presupposes 
in them tho patience to investigate, the capacity to comprehend, and tho 
genius to combine, all those views of the national interest, under the guidance 
of winch their inflexible policy is to be conducted to its destined consum¬ 
mation. lfor the stoutest hearted of men, if acting in ignorance, or under 
the impulse of haste or of error, must often pause, often hesitate, and not 
seldom recede. Richelieu was exposed to no such danger. He moved 
onwards to his predetermined ends with that unfaltering step which attests, 
not merely a stern immutability of purpose, hut a comprehensive aurvoy of 
the path to be trodden, and a profound acquaintance with all its difficulties 
and all its resources. It was a path from which he could be turned aside 
neither by Ilia had nor by his good genius; noitlier by foar, lassitude, inlorost, 
or pleasuro ; nor by justice, pity, humanity, or conscience. 

The idolatrous homage of more mental power, without reference to the 
motives by which it is governed, or to the ends to which it is addressed,— 
that blind hero-worship, which would place Wallenstein and Guatavus 
Adolphus on the same level, and extol with equal warmth the triumphs of 
Cromwell and of Washington, though it be a modem fashion, has certainly 
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not tho charm of novelty. On the contrary it might, in the language of the 
Puritans, bo described as one of tho “old follies of the old Adam ”5 and, 
to the influence of that folly, tho reputation of Richelieu is not a little 
indebted. 

In his estimate, tho absolute dominion of the French crown and the 
grandeur of France were convertible torms. They seemed to him but as 
two different aspects of the great consummation to which every hour of his 
political life was devoted. I 11 approaching that ultimate goal, there were 
to be surmounted many obstacles which lie distinctly perceived, and of 
which ho lias given a very clear summary in liis Testament Politique. “When 
it pleased your majesty,” ho says, “to give me not only a place in your 
council, but a great sharo in the conduct of your affairs, the Huguenots 
divided the state with you. Tho great lords were acting not as your sub¬ 
jects, but as independent chieftains. Tho governors of your provinces were 
conducting themselves like so many sovereign princes. Foreign affairs and 
alliances were disregarded. Tho intorcst of the public was postponed to 
that of private men. I 11 a word, your authority was, at that time, so torn 
to slirods, and bo nnliko what it ought to be, that, in the confusion, it was 
impossible to recognise the genuine traces of your royal power.” 

Before his death, Richelieu had triumphed over all these enemies, and 
had elevated tho house of Bourbon upon their ruins. lie is, perhaps, 
the only human being who ever conceived and executed, in the spirit of 
philosophy, tho dosign of erecting a political despotism ; not, indeed, a 
despotism like that of Constantinople or Teller an, but a power which, being 
roatiainod by religion, by learning, and by public spirit, was to be exempted 
from all other restraints 5 a dynasty, which like a kind of subordinate 
provinco, was to spread wide its arms for tho guidance and shelter of the 
subject multitude ; itself tho whilo inhabiting a region too lofty to be ever 
darkened by tho mists of human weakness, or of human corruption. 

To devise schemes worthy of the academies of Luputa, and to pursue 
them with all the rel^itless persoveranco of Cortes or of Clive, has been 
characteristic of many of the statesmen of France, both in remote and in 
recent tiinos. Richelieu was but a more successful Mirabeau. He was not 
so much a minister as a dictator. He was rather the depositary, than 
tho agent, of tho royal power. A king in all things but the name, he 
reigned with that exemption from hereditary and domestic influences, which 
has so often imparted to the papal monarchs a kind of preterhuman energy, 
and 1 ms ns often taught the world to deprecate the celibacy of the throne. 

Richelieu was the heir of tho designs of Henry IV, and the ancestor of 
those of Louis XIV. But they courted, and were sustained by, the applause 
and the attachment of their subjects. He passed his lifo in one uninter- 
milled struggle with each, in turn, of the powerful bodies over whom he 
ruled. By a long series of woll-direclod blows, he crushed forever the 
political and military strength of the Huguenots. By his strong hand, 
the sovereign courts wore confined to their judicial duties, and their claims 
to participate iff the government of the state were scattered to the winds. 
Trampling under foot all rules of judicial procedure and the clearest prin¬ 
ciples of justice, lie brought to the scaffold one after another of the proudest 
nobles of Franco, by sentences dictated by himself, to extraordinary judges 
of his own selection ; thus teaching the doctrine of social equality, by 
lessons too impressive to bo misinterpreted or forgotten by any later genera¬ 
tion. Both the privileges, in exchange for which the greater fiefs had 
surrendered their independence, and tho franchises, for the conquest of 
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which the cities, in earlier times, had successfully contended, were alike 
swept away by this remorseless innovator. He exiled the mother, oppressed 
the wife, degraded the brother, banished the confessor, and put to death the 
kinsman and favourites of the king, and compelled the king himself to he 
the instrument of these domestic severities. Though surrounded by enemies 
and by rivals, his power ended only with his life. Though beset by assassins, 
he died in the ordinary course of nature. Though he had waded to dominion 
through slaughter, cruelty, and wrong, he passed to Ids groat account amidst 
the applause of the people, with the benedictions of the Chuich ; and, as 
far as any human eye could perceive, in hope, in tranquillity, and in peace. v 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
THE SUPREMACY OP MAZARIN 

[1048-1001 a.d.] 

Any other nation, after its Mazaiing, Us Fouqueta, its Louvois, so 
ninny wnis, so ninny glories, so ninny heroes, so many rascals, would 
liavo stayed crushed and never arisen. Nevertheless, Franco still lives. 

—Mionar.Br.* 

Louis XIII had hastened to carry out alL the provisions of Richelieu’s 
will. His own did not meet with the same fate, for its most important dis¬ 
positions were immediately modified. While regretfully appointing Anne 
of Austria rogenl he had put strong restrictions upon her authority and 
provided that the partisans of Richelieu, Mazarin and the prince of Conde, 
were to control the government. Ide knew the queen had not been unaware 
of the conspiracies of the court, not even of that of Cinq-Mars, and that she 
had always listened to Richelieu's enemies. Towards the end he had drawn 
nearer to her and his brother, but without granting them his confidence. 

Scarcely had Louis closed his eyes when Mazarin resolved to give over 
the entire government to the queen. Unity and power seemed, to the car¬ 
dinal, the most necessary thing : he came to an understanding with the 
bishop of Beauvais, almoner of the queen; he was able to persuade Gaston, 
Conde, and tin other councillors, who withdrew opposition in consideration 
of the compensation offered them. Consequently, on the 18fch of May, par¬ 
liament met in extraordinary session; the peers were present. The queen 
attended with the young Louis XIV and held a bed of justice. On the 
express renunciation of the duke of Orleans and the prince of Conde the 
assembly unanimously set aside all the restrictions to the queen’s power, and 
decided that tho title of lieutenant-general held by the duke of Orleans 
would be simply honorary.c 
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The queen-mother was now in her forty-second year. She inspired 
almost universal sympathy, by her good looks, agreeable manner, and pre¬ 
vious misfortunes which now counted for virtues. Age had made her move 
sedate and more devout; her devotion, however, was still mingled with 
gallantry, but it was the serious romantic gallantry of Spain which is not 
incompatible with external dignity and reserve. Facilo and genial in ordi¬ 
nary intercourse, but altogether impulsive and insincere when her passions 
were aroused; going when necessary as far as perjury—though doubtless 
with the resource of mental reservation—to extricate liersclf from a wrong 
step ; intrepid by temperament, in spite of more than one act of moral cow¬ 
ardice ; of an unconquerable stubbornness in her prejudices and in certain 
of her attachments, although sensitive to ingratiLude ; at the same time 
absolute by her temperament and her principles, and unable through inactiv¬ 
ity to exercise the .absolute power, her queenly nature was invaluable to a 
minister capable of making a favourable impression on her head and her 
heart. 

Mazarin made an attack on both of these at the same time, and soon 
occupied an unshakable position with her. Their correspondence leaves 
doubt neither as to the passion which this minister expressed and which ho 
inspired in the queen, nor as to the constancy which Anno had at least 
the merit of preserving in this last passion, which the progress of age did not 
extinguish. 1 «v 

Mazarin was of the same age as the queen. We may recall his brilliant 
debut as a diplomat thirteen years before, when before Oasale ho prevented 
two armies from falling upon each other. Sines then lie had remained faith¬ 
fully attached to the interests of Franco, which had raised him to tho car- 
dinalato without his having received holy orders—he nover was a priest. 2 
Ho gave himself out to bo a Roman nobleman. His enemies denied this, and 
assorted that his father, a Sicilian merchant, had taken rofugo in the states 
of the holy father, after having gone bankrupt at Palermo. A. Renee o lias 
investigated every version of tho cardinal’s origin apd concludes that his 
father, the son of a Sicilian artisan, came a fortune-seeker to llomc, whero ho 
became chamberlain to the constable Colonna. At all events tho mind, tho 
face, the complaisance, and the dexterity of tho young Giulio Mazarini won 
him, at an early age, the patron ago of some of the noblo bouses of Romo, and 
after having tried the sword, the young adventurer felt his vocation and 
assumed the soutane as a stepping-stone to diplomacy; at the ago of twenty- 
eight he met Richelieu—wo know the rest. 

The character and tho future of tlio fortunate Italian were still at this 
moment a problem for tho court and for the public.d As yet he frightened 
no one. He was far from being believed as powerful and especially as much 
a master of the queen’s mind as he already was. He often spoke of returning 


[' Michelet" believes that tho love atfaii of Mazarin and tho quoon began oven oailicr than their 
contemporaries think. IIo says* “It has been said that Louis XIV was tho son of Mnzann — 
this is certainly wrong. lie was of franco, ballasted by Austria But ins brother, tho second 
duke of Oilcans (horn September 22nd, 10-10), like tho Ural, Gaston, was thoroughly Italian m 
spit It and In manner, IIo was as much Ma'/arm ns Gaston was Conoini. I fully appreciate the 
difficulties Their contemporaries hciiovo that she did not givo herself to him until latei There 
was at least ono enti’acto m her favour ” To a court tradition, related, among others, by the 
Princess Palatine,» mother of the regent, is duo a belief that Kazarin’s continued hold over tho 
queen-mother is explained by the fact that they had boon secrotly married ICitchlii a nays “there 
is no reason to doubt that they wore actually married. 11 But Martin nssuroB ua that “ there is not 
the slightest indication of tins, eitlici in their correspondence or in what wo know of the Gar¬ 
nets p of Mazarin.“I 

f a He was, liowevor, a deacon, and so in lessor orders.] 
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to Italy. What then was tho astonishment when, on tlie very evening of 
the bed of justice, if developed that Anne of Austria had designated him 
to preside over tho council. 0 

It would take a simple mind indeed to believe that an event as foreseen 
as the death of tho king should have taken the queen unawares, that sbo 
should not have known which way to turn, and that she should have seriously 
offered the power to this one or to that. The whole affair was certainly settled 
beforehand ; and for wlmt reason ? By reason of her indolence, which told 
her that a bed already made was better to lounge on, sleep in, than a new 
arrangement which would oblige her to will, to think. She knew that, 
ready to set out from London, from Brussels, from Madrid, there was a 
crowd of exiles, calling themselves martyrs to tho queen’s cause, who would 
demand tho crown for their martyrdom. IIow to satisfy them ? She was 
all ears to him who taught her tho sweetness of ingratitude. 

In this Mazarin was admirable. Ho ofton varied, but never on this point. 
His character offers the beauty of a woll-suslamed type which does not con¬ 
tradict itself. Ingrate towards Joseph and Chavigny, who made him in 
France, lie got out of two scrapes during the Fronde by the same means — 
ingratitude towards Condo and then towards Do Betz. Finally he crowned 
his life with what was worse than all — ingratitude towards the queen, his 
old Lime sweetheart. 

Tho puppets of Richelieu, odious, detested, the Chavignys, the Bouthil- 
liors, wore impossible; Mazarin was a stranger, with no ties in France, and 
ready to depart as soon as bo had put tho queen au courant. He was packing 
up his things. A good exouse for remaining. The queen appeared very un¬ 
certain. Sho consulted much, hesitated much. Finally Conde came to tell 
Mazarin, “ ready to depart,” that tho queen made him chief of the council, 
keeping also Chavigny and bis fathor, tho chancellor Sdgmer, the same who 
had conducted the inquiry against her in 1G37. 

A mortal blow for Beaufort and the Vend dines, the queen’s friends. 
When thoy demanded #n explanation she said that Mazarin would not let 
her forget her friends, that ho was au courant of affairs, a stranger, conse¬ 
quently the less dangerous, that he was amusing, but above all disinterested. 
This disinterestedness was so extreme, and the poor man remained so poor, 
that after a few years, when ho was driven out and wished to return, ho was 
able to raiso an army with his own money 1 & 

BATTLE OE HOCROI (MAY 18TH-10TH, 1043 A.D.) 

But before anything could happen, Paris was suddenly struck with a 
„ piece of good news which produced the very greatest effect. While under 
the last reign no great buttle had been accomplished by the French armies, 
that of Louis XIV opened with tho victory of Rocroi. 

Francisco de Mollo had advanced to the frontier of the Low Coun¬ 
tries with 28,000 men, counting on profiting by the uncertainty into 
which the last illness and deaili of Louis XIII would plunge the French 
government. France had, on her sido, an army in tho field to observe him, 
and it was Louis XIII’s will that this army be placed in command of the 
duke d’Enghien, son of Conde, a young prince of twenty-two years, the choice 
of whom must atLacli his liou.se all the more closely to the future regency. 
Enghion had sowed hitherto only as a volunteer j but he had been instructed, 
exercised, and formed in the best of schools. He had already shown in war n 
vigour and intelligence which everyone applauded. He inspired confidence 
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both in his officers and his soldiers. They foresaw in him a great captain. 
As an adviser and to moderate his ardour lie had been given an able lieu¬ 
tenant-general, Duhallier, become Marshal de l’Hopital, and several excellent 
mar6chaux de camp , Gassion, La Ferte-Senneterre, and Sirol. 

The Spaniards entered Champagne, and besieged Xtocroi. The place, 
important by its situation at the head of the Ardennes, was in no con¬ 
dition to resist. Enghien, having collected between St. Quentin and Guise 
14,000 infantry and G,000 horse, marched to its relief. On the way he 
learned of Louis XIII’s death, but the news did not stop him. He resolved 
to give battle to relieve the tedium of methodic warfare — this was 
also the advice of Gassion and Sirofc. On the 18th of May he arrived 
before the Spaniards, who, protected by woods through which the French 
had to pass, wore not expecting to see them appear ; and the time they took 
to range themselves for battle permitted the French prince to approach. 
The day was far advanced and he contented himself with a small amount of 
cannonading. The next day Enghien ordered the attack at daybreak, for 
lie wished to forestall the arrival of a corps which General Beck was bring¬ 
ing to Francisco do Mello- He himself, with Gassion, charged at the head 
of the right wmg and routed the enemy. The loft wing, commanded by 
Marshal de lTIopifcal and La Ferte-Scnnetevre, had less success. It disputed 
its ground but was badly used. Enghien and Gassion, victorious on the right, 
did not neglect their advantages. They; immediately fell upon the Spanish 
division which was in action with De 1’IIopital, the moment at which, thinking 
itself victorious, it began to break ranks and was running to pillage the tents 
of the French. Sirot, m command of the reserves, received the order to 
advance, and ho waited to execute it until the very moment when Enghien 
and Gassion should, have renewed the contest. Then ho gave if, and the 
victory was decided. The two divisions of the enemy broken and put to 
flight, there yet remained the Spanish reserve infantry which formed a 
square battalion difficult to penetrate. It was composed of picked veterans 
and commanded by the old count do Fuentos, who ^ad to bo carried in a 
litter at the head of life soldiers. The victorious Enghien threw himself 
upon tlio square, dealt it several sharp attacks, and finally broke it by 
attacking its rear and flanks while his cannon thundered upon it.c 

The massacre was appalling. Moved to pity, the duke d’Enghion threw 
himself between the two armies, commanding his men to spare the vanquished. 
“All the Spanish infantry,” says La Moussaio, “crowded round him and his 
commanding officers, seeking shelter from the fury of the French, and more 
particularly of the Swiss, who could not bring themselves to make prisoners 
of any. After giving orders to the prisoners’ guard, the prince collected his 
troops and prepared to receive Bock, should he have the courage to meet him 
on the plain. But Gassion shortly returned from his pursuit of the enemy 
and informed the duke that he had nothing to fear from the German general. 
Beck had not even passed beyond the edge of the wood, being content with 
rallying the fugitives, and at the approach of Gassion’s cavalry he had fled 
precipitately towards Luxemburg. r 

Seeing hia triumph thus complete, the duke d’Enghien, with the Christian 
piety that never forsook him even in battle, fell on his knees, in company 
with his whole army, and gave thanks to God for the victory. Thus ended 
one of the most bloody and most glorious days in the history of Franco. The 
battle had lasted four hours. The Spanish army left 8,000 dead upon tho field, 
and G,000 prisoners in the hands of the French. Among the slain was tho 
brave count do Fuentes. Don Francisco de Mello lmd been made a prisoner 
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for a few moments, but lie managed to escape and took refuge at Mariem- 
bourg, then at Philippcville, where he collected the fragments of the Spanish 
army. Two hundred flags and sixty standards fell into tiie hands of the 
French. The Spanish baggage wagons were plundered and were found to 
contain all the money tlestinod for the pay of the troops. .The French lost 
about two thousand men./ 

Enghion possessed the power of prompt decision and knew the value of 
time. I-Ie turned his victory to good account by marching immediately upon 
Tliionville, the possossion of which was of extreme importance to the Three 
Bishoprics and at the siege of which Feuquioros had come to grief in 1C39. 
Mazarin approved Ins plan and furnished all that was necessary for the siege. 
Instead of proceeding with that methodical regularity learned from the Dutch, 
Enghion pressed his attacks ; they were very deadly, especially for the officers, 
but his plan was to roach his end the more quickly, to astonish the enemy, 
and to avoid sickness, which was more fatal than artillery in prolonged sieges- 
Tliionville surrendered the 8fh of August. The little town of Siorck, which 
commanded Luxemburg, capitulated a few days later. 

Enghion was placed at a bound above all the captains employed by Riche¬ 
lieu. Tho French army, formed by eight successive years of campaigns, 
equal at least to those of neighbouring nations, leaving nothing to be desired 
in instruction, experience of its officers, discipline, good administration, or 
material organisation, had finally found a leader worthy of it. Enghien, 
with his caglo glance, great promptitude of execution, and an ardour which 
he knew how to moderate, disconcerted the rational and prudent tactics of 
tho enemy’s generals, Tho battle of Rocroi bore witness to the military 
progress of France, and dealt a serious blow to the prestige of the Spanish 
armies, when Spain had, for throe years, been seeing her power shaken and 
her rcsourcos weakened.o 

THE IMPORTAm'S {\m A.T>.) 

The return of Mazarin to power was received with surprise and mortifi¬ 
cation by tho returned exiles, the enemies of Richelieu, those who had deemed 
themselves possessed of the heart and confidence of the queen. They were 
for the most part young men, such as the duke de Beaufort, and a host of 
noble striplings, who were all, nevertheless, profound statesmen in their own 
esteem. 

With pretensions to govern, they found it necessary to alter or conceal 
llieir juvenile and frivolous habits; they affected to be grave and sententious, 
and soino even thought it necessary to give time to study and reflection ; ft 
whim, the characteristic and beneficial consequences of which are seen in the 
M6moire$ of Do lietz and the Maximes of the duke de la Rochefoucauld. 
The latter was at this time one of the young friends of the queen. Despite 
tho talents that somo of these youths afterwards displayed, their present pre¬ 
tensions and demeanour were considered as absurd, and the party was ironi¬ 
cally called les Importants , that of the u important.’’ On the side opposed to 
them wore drawn up Cardinal Mazarin, tho old partisans of Richelieu, and, 
amongst the noblesse, the prince of Conde and his gallant son, the duke 
d’Enghien. 

The queen-regent, as became her position, affected neutrality, hut sup¬ 
ported her newly chosen minister. The important *, however, hoped to regain 
the ascendency through the means of Anne of Austria’s old favourite, Madame 
de Chevrouse, who was now returning from her long exile. This lady had 
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once been all-powerful with the queen ; her misfortunes, occasioned by that 
attachment, gave her, slic thought, an increase of claim ; she totally put out 
of consideration how far the policy of a regent might interfere with the affec¬ 
tions of a queen, and her party pretensions were as high as her resentments. 
She was warmly and cordially welcomed back by Anne; Kazarin 1mstened to 
conciliate her, and commenced by placing 50,000 crowns before her, asking 
if ho might count her amongst his friends. Madame de Chcvrensc required 
the dismissal of Chavigny, and the cardinal instantly consented to sacrifice the 
secretary : then came the great demands of the party, viz ., that Sedan should 
be restored to the duke do Bouillon, the government of Brittany to the duke 
deVonclome, and that of Guienne to young ftpernonj Lo Havre, too, was 
required for tho future duke de la Rochefoucauld. 

These demands were no less than to re-constitute tho power and inde¬ 
pendence of the grandees, that Richelieu had spent his life and steeped his 

memory in blood in order to reduce. 
Anne of Austria and Mazarin, now 
in the place of authority held b}' 
Richelieu, could not but see with his 
eyes: tho adroit Mazarin, howevor, 
did not give to Madame de Cliov- 
rouse the flat and peremptory donial 
ctliat would have como from Riche¬ 
lieu’s mouth; he looked complaisant 
and yielding, and drew on the nego- 
tiatrix of the importants to fresh 
pretensions. One of theso was to 
supersede the chancellor Soguior by 
ChfiXeaunouf. Now Chateauneuf 
had presided at tho commission 
which condemned the duke do Mont¬ 
morency, an£ to favour him would 
be to outrage tho princess of Condo, 
sister of Unit duke. Mazarin pre¬ 
tended to stand out on this point, 
hesitatingly, no doubt; Madame de 
Chevrons© insisted ; and tho cardi¬ 
nal, determined to break with a party 
whose pretensions wore exorbitant, 
and which sought to replace tho 
aristocracy on its old footing of 
superiority to government and min¬ 
istry, affected to break with them 
rather than insult the family of Condo ; thus securing powerful support, and 
averting tho suspicions of the young’ noblosso from the political jealousy 
which lie bo 10 them. 

A rupture was declared ; and a lady’s quarrel soon afterwards occurred 
to precipitate hostilities, and give tho minister a pretext for acting. Tho 
duchess de Longueville, of the family of Coiidd, and ono of the beauties of 
the court, was maligned by Madame de Monlbazon, sister-in-law of Madame 
de Ohovreiiso. Tho latter found a billet-doux in the handwriting of tho 
former, and addressed, she asserted, lo the count do Coligii}’ - . This piece of 
scandal or calumny convulsed the entire circle of inllucntial personages. 
The duke d’Englncn challenged the duko de Beaufort; the duko of Guiso 
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and fclie count de Cohgny fought in fclio Place Royal, Madame de Longue- 
ville being spectatress of the discomfiture of her chevalier, who died of his 
wounds. The queen in vain endeavoured to bring about an accommodation. 
The importants were too deeply mortified, and nothing short of the disgrace 
of the cardinal would satisfy them. The queen peremptorily refusing this, 
the duke de Beaufort entered into a scheme for making away with the cardi¬ 
nal by violence. Circumstances occurred to baffle and interrupt the design, 
l^pernon was sounded in the meantime by one of the conspirators, and ho 
instantly betrayed it. The duke de Beaufort was consequently arrested on 
the following day. Mesdames do Montbazon and Chevreuse were both 
exiled, as well as the duke and duchess of Venddme, the dukes of Guise and 
Merccour, and other less illustrious nobles. Hero is the exculpation of 
Richcliou, and the excuse of his severity. No sooner is Anne of Austria, 
his rival and enemy, in the place of power, than she is obliged to adopt bis 
policy and his strong measures, notwithstanding that such acts did violence 
to her private feelings. She wept on ordering the arrest of Beaufort; but, 
like the late monarch, sho was compelled to sacrifice her feelings to her own 
interest and that of the stale. The reign of the important8 lasted three 
months and a half. 

The four years which succeeded 1643 were years of tranquillity to 
the regent, triumph to Mazarin, and glory to France. Tho petulance of the 
noblesse was checked by tho discomfiture of the important8. Mazarin, in¬ 
stead of imitating Richelieu and reigning by terror alone, sought to capti¬ 
vate by giving scope to pleasure, and creating a general taste for light and 
social amusements. lie encouraged fetes and gallantry. He was prodigal 
of favours, of nionoy, of everything save authority. He bound the noblesse, 
and their more fro ward dames and mistresses, in golden and in flowery 
chains; and those who a year before were clamouring for independent gov¬ 
ernments, then limited tlioir ambition to a duke’s title. Tho sage La Roche¬ 
foucauld himself lias recorded in his M&noires how lie pleaded for this 
important distinction, *i order, as ha observes, that his wife might enjoy the 
privilege of a tabouret or stool at court, o 

TIIE EDUCATION OTP TIIE YOUNG ICING 

Louis XIV, born September 6tli, 1638, liad now (1645) completed liis 
seventh year; that being the age at which kings passed from the control of 
women to tho control of men, it became necessary to provide him with a 
governor and a tutor. To Cardinal Mazarin the queen desired to hand over 
tho supremo control of Louis’ bringing up, and for that purpose created 
for him the post of superintendent of the Icing's education. 

Several contemporary writers have reproached Mazarin with having 
directed tho education of the young Louis carelessly. La Porte, a groom of 
tho bcd-cliamber to tho king, accused the cardinal of having no other dream 
than to obtain empire over the young prince’s will by surrounding him with 
his own family and partisans. Madame de Motteville,* without being quite 
so prejudiced, claims that he thwarted the good intentions of the young 
princo’s governor, the marquis do Villeroi. Nevertheless, an entry in the 
note-books proves that oven as early as 1647 Mazarin exerted himself to 
remove from tho prince such persons as he thought dangerous. In the case 
of Franqoia de Rochechonarl, who enjoyed an old-established credit with the 
queen, Mazarin declared that a place must not be given him near the king; 
“for,” lie writes, “his incessant flatteries are extremely prejudicial to the 
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king, ancl prompt him to regard with great displeasure those who speak the 
truth to him.” Yet one must recognise that during a. long period the cardi¬ 
nal, absorbed in politics, paid little heed to the king’s education. It was 
only during the later years of his life that, having reached tire summit of 
power and glory, he helped by his counsels to inspire in the young Louis 
habits of order, of regular work, of strong and tenacious will, of supreme 
and authoritative government. Judging by results, this education was far 
from being sterile. The king’s governor, intrusted to accompany linn 
everywhere, to watch over his safety and direct his actions, was Nicolas do 
Neufville, first marquis, then dulce and marshal, de Villcroi. This individual 
had gained a certain renown in war, but it was pre-eminently as a clever 
and pliant courtier that ho shone. Ho was a willing tool in the hands of 
tlie minister. It seems that his rdlo was limited to winning the young king’s 
good graces, to teaching him the ways and manners of the court, in which 
lie himself excelled, and to giving him for companion and favourite his own 
son, Francois de Neufville-Villcroi, who became in his turn Duke-Marshal do 
Villcroi. 

The post of tutor was filled l)y Hardouin de Beaumont de Pfirdfixo, doc¬ 
tor of the Sorbonne, who ultimately became archbishop of Paris, and to whom 
we owe a History of Henry IV written for the instruction of Louis XIV. 
The classical education of the young king was meagre. Madame do Molte- 
villefc tells us “ho was made to translate Ctosar’s Commentaries; ho learned 
to dance, to draw, and to ricle, and lie was very skilful in all bodily exer¬ 
cises.” The Venetian ambassador, Nani, asserts that tho tutor did neglect 
to teach tho young king tiro principles of virtue, f 

MILITARY GLOItY (1044-1018 A.B.) 

The year 1644 is marked by the brilliant mancimvrcs of tho duke of 
Enghien and •Turenno.i/ After the capture of Sierclc, Enghion drove tiro 
Germans back across the Rhine, and crossed after,-them; ho hastened to 
repair the losses and defeats which the French had met with on the frontier 
after the death of Marshal de Gudbriant, which had occurred at the siege of 
Itoltweil in Swabia (1643). [Guebriant’s army, now badly led by aevoral 
leaders, had allowed itself to bo surprised by tho imperials at Tuttlingen.] 
Enghien found Freiburg im Brcisgau taken and the Bavarian general Mercy 
beneath its walls with an army greater than his own. Enghien had two 
marshals of France under him, of whom ono was Grammont and the other 
Turenno, who had just been created marshal after having served brilliantly 
in PieLlmont against the Spaniards. Til© duke and his two generals attacked 
Mercy’s camp intrenched on two heights. The battle recommenced throo 
times on tlireo different days (August Brd-bth, 1644). It is said that tho 
duke of Enghien threw his commandor’s baton into the enemy’s entrenchments 
and, sword in hand, went after it at tho head of the Conti regiment. 1 Tho 
battle of Freiburg, more bloody than decisive, was the duke’s second victory, 
Mercy dccampod four days afterwards. Philippsburg, Worms, and Mainz 
were the proof ancl the fruit of the victory. 

Enghien returned to Paris, received the acclamation of the people and 
demanded recompense of tlie court; leaving his army to tho prince-marshal 
Turenno. But this general, skilful as he was, was beaten at Marienthal 
(May, 1645). Enghien hastened back to his troops, resumed tho command, 

T 1 This statement Is not substantiated, and is not to bo found in nny contemporary writing. 
Tho Hist book that speaks o£ it boars tho data ICO-i.J 
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and joined to the glory of again commanding Turonne that of repairing his 
defeat. He attacked Aleve,y on the plains of Noi’dlingen, and won a great 
battle early in August. Marshal do Grammont was captured, but so was 
General Glen who commanded under Mercy, and the latter himself was among 
the slain. Mercy, who has been reckoned among' the great captains of his 
time, was buried close to the battle-hold, and on Ins tomb was graven, "Sta 
Viator; Ueroem Oaleas ” (Halt traveller, thou treadest on a hero). 

The name of the duke d’Enghien* now eclipsed all others. In October, 
1646, ho besieged Dunkirk in sight of the Spanish army, and was the hist to 
give that place to the Drench. Such success and such service brought forth 
less reward than suspicion in the court, and made him as much feared by the 
ministry as by the enemy. Conde [as we must now call him] was therefore 
withdrawn from the scenes of this conquest and glory and sent into Catalonia 
with inefficient and ill-paid troops. He besieged Lerida, but was obliged to 
raiso the siege (1647). A wavering state of affairs soon forced the court to 
recall the prince to Flanders. The archduke Leopold, brother of the emperor 
Ferdinand III, was besieging Lens in Artois. Condo, restored to the troops 
which had always been victorious under him, led them straight for the arch¬ 
duke. This was the third time ho had given battle witli disadvantage in 
numbers. He spoke to his soldiers these simple words : “ Friends, remember 
Rocroi, Freiburg, and Nordlingen ! ” 2 (August 20tli, 1648). 

Ho himself relieved Marshal do"Grammont, who was about to surrender 
with the left wing; ho captured General Beck. The archduke saved him¬ 
self with difficulty with tho count of Fuensaldana. The imperials and the 
Spaniards composing the army were scattered; they lost more than a hundred 
banners and thirty-eight pieces of cannon, which was a considerable number 
for that time. Five thousand prisoners were taken; three thousand men 
wore killed ; the rest deserted and tho archduke was left without an army. 
Novel 1 since the foundation of the monarchy had the French won so many 
battles in succession, and ones so noted for military ability and courage. 

While tho prince of Conde was thus counting tho years of his youth in 
victories, and tho duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIII, was upholding 
tho reputation of a son of Henry IV and of Franco by tho capture of Grave- 
linos (duly, 1644), Courtrai, and Hardyck (November, 1644J, the viscount 
do Turonne had taken Landau, had driven the Spaniards from Treves, and 
ro-ostablished the elector. In November, 1647, with the help of the Swedes 
under Wrangol, Torstenson’s successor, ho won the battle of Lawingen, and 
that of Zusmarshausen (Flay, 1648). He compelled tho elector of Bavaria 
to leave his statos, at tho ago of almost eighty. The count d’Harcourt took 
Balaguer and beat the Spaniards. They lost Porto Longone in Italy (1646). 
Twenty vessels and twenty galleys of France, winch composed almost the 
whole navy as re-established by Richelieu, defeated the Spanish fleet off the 
Italian coast. 

[ l Tho aged prince of Condi (Henry II do Bourbon) died December 20th, 1G4G, when the 
cluUo cl’Enghien (I*»n!s II do Bourbon) assumed his father's title. He came to bo known as 
“ Tho Great Coiidd,” and wa shall sea much of him in tho ensuing pages. He was bom at Pans, 
September 8th, 1021; died, December llth, 1080. The first prince ot Condi (Louis I dc Boui- 
bon), rvlfosp death at tho battle of Jarnao m 1508 will bo recalled (see p. 303), was his great-grand¬ 
father. This first prince of Condi was tho younger brother of Anthony, king of Navarre, the 
father of King Henry IV. So the Groat Condi came honestly by Ins fighting piopcusities.] 

[ 2 Some historians refuse to credit Condi with these words, Indeed, Madame do Motteville 
reports a much less stirring harangues “My friends, have good coinage; we must of necessity 
fight to-day. It will bo useless to back out. For I promise you that ail the brave and the cow¬ 
ard Jy will fight j tho ones of good will, tho others through compulsion l" “ This was perhaps, 
Jidda Pumy,A “ the only kind of language to hnpiess the soldiers at that time.”] 
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This was not all. The French arma had again invaded Lorraine ; and 
Duke Charles IV, a warrior prince, but an inconstant, rash, and unfortunate 
one, saw himself at the same time deprived of his state by France and 
kept prisoner by the Spaniards (May, 16-14). The allies of France pressed 
the Austrian power on the north and south. The duke of Albuquerque, the 
Portuguese general, won the battle of Badajoz from Spam m March, 1645. 
Torstenson defeated the imperials near Tabor and obtained a complete vic¬ 
tory. The prince of Orange, at the head of the Dutch, penetrated as far as 
Brabant. 

The king of Spain, beaton on every side, saw Roussillon and Catalonia in 
the hands of the French. Naples in revolt against him had just given itself 
into the hands of the duke of Cruise, the last prince of that branch of a house 
fruitful in illustrious and dangerous men. This one, who had passed only 
for a hold adventurer, because ho did not succeed, had at least the glory 
of hoarding single-handed a bark in the midst of tho Spanish fleet and of 
defending Naples with no other resource than his own courage. 

At the sight of so many misfortunes crushing the house of Austria, so 
many victories accumulated by the French, seconded by the success of their 
allies, one would have believed that Vienna and Madrid wore only waiting 
to open their gates, and that tho emperor and the king of Spain woro almost 
without dominions. Nevertheless these five years of glory, crossed with 
only a few reverses, brought few real «Rlvautagc» and much spilled blood, 
but no revolution, If one was to be feared it was for France. She was on 
the verge of ruin in tho midst of this apparent prosperity .i 

TREATY Off WESTPirALIA (1018 A.ID.) 

Negotiations for peace had been going on for a long timo. Proposed in 
1641, conferences wore opened April 10th, 1643, in two Westphalian cities 
— Munster and Osnabruck. The questions for consideration wore tho alter¬ 
ing of the map of Europo after a thirty years’ war; <?«? providing the empire 
with a new constitution; and of regulating the civil and religious rights of 
the several Christian nations. Franco was represented at this congress by 
able negotiators, the count d’Avaux and Abel Servien; but her best diplo¬ 
mats were Condo and Tureimo, whoso swords had simplified tho negotiations 
by rendering peace a necessity. At the last moment Spain withdrew, 
hoping to profit by the troubles of tho Fronde, then commencing in France. 
Tho other countries, in liaste to have finished, signed the peace (October 
24th, 1648). 

During the Thirty Years’ War Austria had striven to stifle religions and 
political liberty in Germany. Austria being defeated, that against which 
she had fought remained and increased. The Protestants obtained fuU 
liberty of conscience, and imperial authority, hut lately threatening, was 
annulled ; the princes of the Gorman states, confirmed in the oxoroiso of 
complete authority over their territories, had tho right of alliance with 
foreign powers so long as theso alliances (so read a vain restriction) were 
“against neither tho emperor nor tho empire.” 

The two powers which had achieved the defeat of Austria had stipulated 
for themselves important indemnities. Sweden gained the island of Rugon, 
Wismar, western Pomerania with Stettin, tho archbishopric of Bremen, and 
the bishopric of Verden—-that is to say, llio mouths of the three great Gor¬ 
man rivers, the Oder, the Elbe, and tho Wesor — with 5,000,000 crowns and 
three votes in the diet. Franco continued to occupy Lorraine, promising 
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to restore it to its duke when ho should have complied with her condi¬ 
tions. She obtained the empire's renunciation of all right over the Three 
Bishoprics — Metz, Toul, and Verdun, which she had possessed for a cen¬ 
tury ; over the town of Pinerolo, ceded by the duke of Savoy in 1631; over 
Alsace, which was now—with the exception of Strasburg—given to France, 
carrying her boundaries beyond the Vosges as far as the Rhine. She also 
obtained Breisach, on the right bank of 
that river, and her right to garrison Phil- 
ippsburg was recognised; the right of navi¬ 
gation on the Rhine was guaranteed her. 

These were great advantages; because, 
by recovering Alsace, France covered Lor¬ 
raine on the side of Germany and established 
herself to the north of Franclie-Comte, 
which since Henry IV she had enveloped 
on the south; so that the return to France 
of these two provinces was only a ques¬ 
tion of time. Not only were her frontiers 
now better outlined for defence, but she 
was ablo to maintain an offensive position. 

By the acquisition of Finerolo Franco 
lanted a foot beyond the Alps in 2talyj 
y Breisach and Philippsburg, beyond the 
Rhine in Gormany. By opening the eyes 
of the German states to their right to con¬ 
tract foreign alliances France was always 
able to buy over one or another of their 
indigent princes, and by guaranteeing the 
execution of the treaty, slio gave herself 
the right to interfere in German affairs. 

The empiro — being now no more than a 
sort of confederation of 3G0 slates, Lutheran 
and Catholic, monarchical and republican, 
laical and ecclesiastical—became of neces¬ 
sity the theatre for all sorts of intrigues, 

Uie bftUle-field o£ Europe, as Italy had been A PluHt01I 0mOTBj m®dui „ SB5BK . 
at the beginning of modern times, and tor tbkntii Cjsntory 

the same reasons — division and anarchy. 

The Treaty of Westphalia, which was the foundation for all diplomatic 
conventions from the middle of the seventeenth century until the French 
Revolution, put an end to the supremacy of the house of Austria, and res¬ 
cued tho independence of the small states. If the Bourbons had not inher¬ 
ited the ambition of tho I-Iabsburgs, and roused against themselves the same 
coalitions, the Peaco of Westphalia would have accomplished the supremacy 
of France and tljp political liberty of Europe. 

mazarin’s domestic policy 

While Mazarin gloriously continued the policy of Richelieu, his power in 
Franco was boing destroyed by factions ^ , 

At first he used his power with moderation. He affected, at the begin¬ 
ning of his supremacy, as much of simplicity as Richelieu had displayed of 
arrogance. Far from employing guards, and keeping up royal splendour, 
n- w.— vot. xi. 2 it 
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he had at first the most modest retinue. He was affable and even gentle 
where his predecessor had shown inflexible pride. 

But with all this, taxation was necessary to maintain the war against the 
Spaniards and against the emperor. The finances of France were, since the 
death of Henry IV, as badly administered as those of Spain and Germany. 
The excise offices wore in chaos, ignorance was extreme, thievery was para¬ 
mount. The revenue of the state amounted during the first year of the 
regency to between fifteen, and sixteen million livres. This was quite 
sufficient if there had been any economy in the ministry; but in 1646 and 1647 
there were deficits. The superintendent of the finances was at times a Sienese 
peasant named Parlicelli finery, whose soul was even baser than his birth, 
and whose extravagance and debauchery aroused the nation to indignation. 
This man invented burdensome and ridiculous expedients. He croated and 
sold posts of inspectors of fagots, of licensed hay venders, of king’s coun¬ 
cillors, of wine hawkers ; lie sold letters of nobility. The debts on the 
Hotel-de-Ville at Paris then amounted to only about eleven millions, but 
the fund-holders were deprived of several quarterly dividends ; import 
duties were increased ; several posts of masters of requests (to whom all 
petitions were intrusted) wore created ; about eighty thousand crowns 
of magistrates’ salaries were held back. 

It is easy to realise how far the minds of the people were aroused against 
two Italians, both come penniless to Prance, who had enriched themselves 
at the expense of the nation and who now had such a hold over them. The 
parliament of Paris, the masters of requests, the other courts, the fund¬ 
holders, rebelled. In vain did Mazarin. remove his confidant Emery from 
office and relegate him to one of his estates — fchero was indignation that this 
man should have estates in France. The cardinal was held in abhorrence, 
although at this very moment he was consummating the great work of the 
Peace of Westphalia j for it must bo noted that this famous treaty and 
the “ day of barricades ” are of the same year, 1648. Tho civil Avars began 
at Paris as they had begun in England, over a little money. In 1647 the parlia¬ 
ment of Paris, in verifying the tax edicts, allowed itself spiritedly opposed to 
them. It acquired tire confidence of the people by romonatrances which wore 
very wearying to the ministry. But it did not revolt. Its spirit became 
embittered and hardened by degrees. The populace might rush to arms at 
once and choose a leader as they had done with Masaniello at Naples ; but 
magistrates and statesmen proceod with more deliberation, and begin by 
observing tho proprieties as far as party spirit will permit. 

Cardinal Mazarin had thought that by skilfully dividing the magistracy ho 
would prevent all troubles, but his cunning was met with inflexibility. He 
withdrew four years’ salary from all the higher courts, at the same time remit¬ 
ting tli© paulette; that is to say, exempting tho judges from paying the 
tax devised by Paulet under Henry IV for assuring the magistrates tho per¬ 
manency of their posts and permitting them to sell them. This retrenchment 
was not an injury, blit he did not withdraw the four years’ salary from parlia¬ 
ment, thinking* to disarm it by this favour. But parliafiicnt scornod tins 
mark of grace which exposed it to the reproach of preferring its interests 
to those of the others; and it did not hesitato to issue an arret d'union 
with the other courts of justice. Mazarin, who was never able to pronounce 
French, having* said that this arrdt cVognon was an attacking measure, and 
having had it vetoed by the council, this single word ognon made him ridicu¬ 
lous, and as one never yields to ono that is scorned, parliament became more 
active. 
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It loudly demanded that all the intendants regarded hy the people as 
extortioners should bo recalled, and that the new kind of magistracy insti¬ 
tuted under Louis XIII, without the procedure of ordinary forms, should be 
abolished. This was to please the nation as much as to irritate the court. 
It desired that, according to the ancient law, no citizen should be put in 
prison without his natural judges knowing of it within twenty-four hours. 

Parliament did more ; it abolished the intendants by a decree with orders 
to the king’s prosecutors in its jurisdiction to inform against them, Tims 
the hatred of the ministry, supported by tlio love of the public weal, threat¬ 
ened the court with a revolution. The queen yielded ; she abandoned the 
intendants and asked only that three be retained. In this she was refused. 
While tlieso troubles wore brewing the prince of Condo won the famous 
victory at Lens, which crowned his glory. The king, who was only ten 
years old, exclaimed, “ Parliament will be very sorry i ” These words make 
it sufficiently evident that the court looked upon the parliament of Paris as 
an assembly of rebels. Indeed, the cardinal and his courtiers gave it no other 
name. Rut the more the parliamentarians were treated as rebels the more 
resistance they made.* 

This state of affairs betweon the ruling power and the parliament express¬ 
ing the feelings of the people brings us to that remarkable revolt known as 
the Fronde, “ the last echo of the civil wars of the sixteenth century.” 

“ The origin of the name,” says' Martin/* “seems to have been the com¬ 
parison nude between the young and turbulent conseillers anx enquStes and 
the urchins who gatherod in tho city ditches to indulge in mimic fights 
with slings (fmules'). The malcontents adopted the name of frontiers , 
and longed for tho glory of ‘slinging tho court well* (lien frontier la coar). 
Tho first to adopt this title olfmuUur was, it is said, the councillor Bachau- 
lnont, son of tho president Le Coigneux.” Kilchinff says that the name of 
tho Fronde was first adopted by the coadjutor to tho archbishop of Paris, 
Paul do Gondi, of whom wo shall presently speak. “The young lords and 
dames,” says Crowed ‘twlio afterwards embraced the party, willingly adopted 
a name which so well characterised their petulance, and sportive rather than 
serious rebellion.” But the Fronde, sportive though it may have been to 
the nobles, was tho cause of immense misery to the people. Famine and 
post walked m its train and the country was enormously depopulated." 

FIRST INSURRECTION OP THE FRONDE (1648 A.D.) 

The quoon and tho cardinal resolved to arrest three of the most stub¬ 
born magistrates of tho parliament: Nov ion Blancmenil president of a court 
of justice, Charton president of a court of inquiry, and Broussel former 
councillor-clerk of the grand chamber. They were the tools of party Readers 
and not leaders themselves, Charton, a man of very limited abilities, was 
known by the nickname of “ I say this,” because he always opened andcloscd 
his remarks with those words. Broussel had nothing to recommend him blit 
his white hairs, rt hia hatred for the ministry, and a reputation for always 
raising his voice against the court no matter on what subject. His confreres 
paid little attention to him, but the populace idolised him. 

Instead of arresting them without any hubbub in the silence of the night, 
tho cardinal thought to impress tho people by having them arrested in broad 
daylight, on August 26th, 1648, whilo the Te Deum was being sung at Notre 
Dame for the victory of Lons and the Swiss of the chamber were carrying 
info tho church the seventy-three banners taken from the enemy. It was 
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precisely this plan that caused the ruin of the kingdom. Charton escaped, 
Blancmenil was taken without difficulty, hut it was not the same with Broussel. 
An old servant, seeing her master thrown into a coaoh by Comminges, a 
lieutenant of the bodyguard, collected a mob. It surrounded the coach, 
which was smashed to pieces; but the French guards lent assistance to 
Comminges and got Broussel away from his friends. He was taken out on 
the road to Sedan. The arrest, far from intimidating the people, irritated 
and emboldened them. Sho23a were closed. The great iron chains which 
at that time were at the entrance to the principal streets were stretched 
across them ; barricades were built, and four hundred thousand throats cried 
« Liberty and Broussel! ” * 

The marshal de la Meilleraie with two hundred guards tried to disperse 
them ; he drove some back to the Pont Neuf, where Ins progress was 
impeded, and where lie met Paul de Gondi, coadjutor of the archbishop of 
Paris, so famous later under the name of Cardinal de Retz, who had rushed 
out in his robes amongst the 1110 b. After having harangued and momentarily 
tranquillised the populace, Do Retz hurried with the marshal to the Palais 
Royal, to represent the alarming state of the city to the queen. Anne of 
Austria, who knew tlio coadjutor’s character, suspected him as one more 
likely to throw oil than water on the flame. “It is rebellion itself to imagine 
that the people can rebel,” said she; “you would have me deliver Broussel; 
I will first strangle him with these hantls.” This resentment, seconded by 
the jeers of the court, had the ill effect of converting Do Retz into a danger¬ 
ous enomy.ff 

The Day of the Barricades (August 27th, 16J f S) 

It is difficult to reconcile all the details of what followed, related by Car¬ 
dinal de Retz,j Madame do Mottoville,* Advocate-General Talon, and many 
others; but all agree upon the principal points. During the night which 
followed the riot the quocn had about two thousand troopers, quartered 
a few leagues from Paris, come into tho city to protest tho king’s residence. 
The chancellor S eg tiler had already proceeded to tho parliament accompanied 
by a lieutenant aud several archora to quash all its decrees and evon, it 
is said, to suspend that body. 

But during that very night tho factionisls assembled at the house of Do 
Retz, and everything was arranged to arm the city. Tho chancellor’s coach 
was stopped and overturned. Ho escaped with difficulty, with his daughter 
tho duchess de Sully, who in spite of him had insisted on accompanying him. 
He retired in disorder into tho htUel de Luynes, jostled and insulted by the 
populace. The civil lieutenant now took him into his coach, and escorted 
by two Swiss companies and a squadron of gendarmes attomptod to bring 
him to tho Palais Royal. The people fired on them; sovoral wore killed and 
the duchess de Sully was wounded in the arm. 

Two hundred barricades wore formed in an instant; they were pushed to 
within a hundred paces of the Palais Royal. Tho soldiers,..after seeing sev¬ 
eral of their number fall, retreated and looked to see what the bourgeois 
were going to do. Tho parliament marched on foot in a body to the queen, 
across the barricades which were lowered before it, and demanded tho libera¬ 
tion. of its imprisoned members. The queen was obliged to sob them freed 

The barricades were immediately levelled, and the people ceased their 
turbulence and clamour. “Never was disorder more orderly managed,” says 
Madame doMotleville ;& “tho citizens who had taken up arms to prevent the 
ascendency of tlm rabble Mid to check pillage wore little more peacoablo than 
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the populace itself, and roared for the liberation of Broussel with equal vio¬ 
lence.” The court in yielding had but temporised, however; and it soon 
made its escape from the capital to St. Germain. Such was the first insur¬ 
rection of the Fronde.? 

Cardinal de Retz 1ms boasted of having all by himself armed the whole 
of Paris on that day (August 27th, 1648), which has been called the “Pay 
of the Barricades” and which was the second of its kind. This singular 
man is the first bishop of France to plan 
a civil war without religion for a pretext. 

He haa described himself in his MdmoiresJ 
written in a grandiose manner with the 
impetuosity of geniim and an unevenness 
which are the mirror of his conduct. He 
was a man who, from the depths of de¬ 
bauchery and the infamous consequences 
which it brings, preached to the people and 
made them idolise him. He breathed fac¬ 
tion and conspiracy ; he had been at the 
age of twenty- throe the soul of a conspiracy 
against the life of Richelieu j he was tlio 
author of the barricades; he precmitaled 
parliament into cabals and the people into 
seditions. Ilis oxtremo vanity made him 
undertake bold crimes in order that they 
might be talked about. It was this same 
vanity that made him repeat so often, “I 
am of a house of Florence as ancient as that 
of the greatest princes” 1 —ho whose ances¬ 
tors lmd been merchants like so many of 
his compatriots.* 

The hopes of the qiTeen were nowin the 
young prince of Conde. But that young 
hero, though opposod to the party of the 
important) was nolyclprepareclto martyrise 
his popularity for Mazarin. He proposed 
his mediation. Mazarin accepted it, well 
knowing how soon the hot prince would lose 
pationco at the formal and democratic plead¬ 
ings of tlio parliamentary statesmen. De Retz, now the leading man of the 
popular party, made every effort to gain Conde, who replied, “ My name is 
Louis de Bourbon : I will not shako the throne.” Through his means nego¬ 
tiations were entered into with the court; the elders of the parliament, and 
Mole, the president, at their head, being anxious to avoid, a civil war, whilst 
the violent party, bestowing on the pacific chiefs the nickname of barbon8 t 
pushed maiters®to extremities. They had revived an old law, passed after 
tli© fall of the marshal D’Anoro, which prohibited the administration of the 
kingdom by foreigners, thus aiming at Mazarin. Still a second accommoda¬ 
tion took place : a royal declaration, dated the 28th of October [the very 
clay of the signing of the Peaco of Westphalia], accepted the principal arti¬ 
cles of the plan of reformation, and the court returned to the capital. 

[i Cardinal do lletz was the descendant of a Florentine family that came to the court of 
'Franco in tlio suite of Catherine do’ Medici; it was his grand-uncle who figured bo prominently 
in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Sec above, pp. 300, 300.] 
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This proved but a hollow truce, entered into by both parties out of respect 
for Conde, whom both feared and both hoped to gam. The popular party 
was suspicious ; Do Retz continued his intrigues ; whilst the queen urged 
Conde to make preparations for defending the royal authority by force. It 
has been the fate of all attempts to establish liberty in Trance to be frus¬ 
trated, not by the opposition of tlie aristocracy, but by their affecting to 
abet and adopt its principles. 

In the Tronde, the magistracy of Paris, supported by the citizens, 
endeavoured to supply the want of a national assembly. They framed a 
constitution; forced it oil the court without effusion of blood; and might 
have succeeded in upholding and perhaps ameliorating it, when the young 
noblesse interfered, drove tlie citizens to insurrection first, then to submis¬ 
sion, and for the salt© of their selfish quarrels, which all their light-hoarted- 
ness and valour cannot redeem, tlioy sacriliced the last hope that the Trench 
had of even a degree of liberty; they pierced the last plank that shut out 
the overwhelming ocean of despotism. Wo certainly, of the present day, 
can look but with a small degree of hope or approbation on a judicial body 
which grasps at legislative power. But had the noblesso known its true 
interests, and acted its natural part of mediator, the states-goneral might 
have superseded tlie parliament in its political functions ; the moderation of 
the provincial deputies would have tempered tho ardour of the capital, and the 
over consecutive extremes of insurrection and pusillanimous submission might 
both have been avoided. 

The old party of the importants now roused itself. The duke do Beaufort 
escaped from prison. The duko do Bouillon, smarting under tho loss of 
Sedan, joined counsels with him ; and both intrigued with tlie violont men 
in the parliament to form an insurrection against tho court. Tho duchess 
de Longuoville brought her charms to support tho same cause : these decided 
La Rochefoucauld, her lover, to adopt it. She used all her influence to tho 
same effect with her brother Condo in vain. In default of him, tho prince 
of Conti, his brother, was won over. No cause could subsist, in tho opinion 
of these gentlemen, unloss it could boast tlie name of a prince of tho blood. 
The duchess do Chovrouse, though still in exile, corresponded with tho 
party, and promised to it tlie accession of the piincos of Lorraine. Madame 
do Montbazon was found united in tho samo cause with her rival, Madame 
do Longuovillo. Tho marshal DTIocquineourl offered tho strong and impor¬ 
tant fortress which he commanded, in liomago to tho charms of the former. 
“ PcromiG,” wrote ho to her, “is at tho disposal of the fairest of tho fair,” 
A crowd of nobles gaily joined tho conspiracy; and tho court was once 
more obliged to make its cscapio from Paris, and retire to St. Germain, in 
January, 1649. 1 

Strong and extreme measures wore at lust resolved upon, although not 
prepared with that vigour and foresight that Richelieu would have dis¬ 
played. Troops, under Conde and the duke of Orleans, prepared to invest 
Paris, and occupied on either side of tho city tho bridges of Oharonton and 
St. Cloud; but with only 12,000 men, the utmost of the royalist force, it 
was impossible to invest tho metropolis. A royal order, commanding the 


f 1 According to Voltaire ,i so low were llio royal resources that almost tho onllio court lnul 
to sleep, while at St Goimnin, on straw. They wero obliged to loavo tho crown jewels as soeu- 
rity with tho usurers. Tho young Icing often lacked necessities. The pages of his ohumbor wera 
dismissed because tlioro wore no means to keep them. At the same tinio Louis' aunt, Henrietta 
Maria of England, in refuge at l’ans, was reduced to the oxtiomes of poverty; her daughter, 
afterwards married to Louts’ brother, had to stay in bed to keop warm.] 
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parliament to retire to Monlargis, was treated by them with contempt, A 
civic guard was raised, to the number of 12,000, the chief officers, 'it is 
remarkable, being lawyers and officers of parliament ; the provost of the 
merchants, however, retained the supreme command. In addition to these 
a stipendiary force of 20,000 men was raised in a few days, by means of a 
house tax, fixed at so much for every plain house-door, and double the sum 
for the gale which admitted a carriage. The noblesse did not forget their 
petty ambition, even in adopting the bourgeois cause. The duke d’Elbeuf 
had fust seized on the chief command, and was reluctant to yield it to the 
prince of Conti. _ The duke de Beaufort, however, was the most popular 
chief, owing to his affable manners and handsome person. He was called 
the roi des halles (the king of the markets). The war, if it can be called 
such, commenced by tho attack of the Bastille, at which the ladies of the 
party assisted. It surrendered gallantly to these fascinating adversaries. 
On his side, Condo began to press towards the walls ; and some skirmishes 
took place, in which a few wore slain, amongst others the duke de Chatillon. 

Two circumstances soon after occurred that much altered the views and 
shook the resolutions of tho court. One was the defection of Turenne, who, 
won over by his brother the duke de Bouillon, promised to march the army, 
which ho commanded on the Rhino, to the support of the Fronde ; the other 
was the connection of the frondeur nobles with Spain, and the public recep¬ 
tion by the parliament of an envoy from that power. This savoured of 
the inveteracy of tho league. The elder magistrates, and principally Mole the 
president, indignant at this alliance with the enemies of the country, began 
to oxerl themselves to frustrate the violent projects of the young noblesse, 
and to sock an accommodation with the court. The majority of the parlia¬ 
ment, already disgusted with the /reward, frivolous, and arrogant behaviour of 
tho nobles, came so far into the same views, that Mole himself, with some 
of his brethren, was despatched to the queen at Ituel, to essay an accom¬ 
modation. The court grasped at tho opportunity, but still negotiated for 
advantages; whilst Bouillon stirred the populace of Paris against the modera¬ 
tion of the parliament, and urged the alliance with Spain. Mole, determined 
to disappoint the ambitious duke, signed a treaty with the court in haste, on 
tho 11th of March, ore Turenne could arrive, or Spain despatoli its aid.' 

Groat was the indignation of the populace, and of the seditious leaders, 
at tho nows of this peace. All cried out treason. Bouillon was confounded, 
and De Retz perplexed. Mole knew that he risked his life by thus balking 
tho seditious ardour of both tho nobles and tho mob ; but the thought gave 
him courage, not hesitation. The critical moment was that of declaring tho 
treaty to the assembled parliament. A ferocious crowd, crying “Treason ! 
no ponce I no Mazarin I ” surrounded tho Palais de Justice; and the throng 
within its walls was scarcely less hostile or less calm. Mole stood up 
and read the treaty; clamour instantly covered his voice. The prince of 
Conti exclaimed against a peace concluded without his knowledge, and that 
of the nobles*his friends. “You, then, are the cause,” retorted Mole: 
« whilst we were at Ruel, you were treating with the enemies of France ; 
you "were inviting the archduke, the Spaniard, and the foe to invade the 
kingdom.” “ It is not without the consent of several members of the parlia¬ 
ment that wo took this step,” replied the prince, not denying the charge. 
“ Name them,” was Mole’s instant retort; “name the traitors, that we may 
proceed to try and judge them.” 

The firmness of the president at once awed the nobles, and won over the 
majority of the assembled magistrates to support him. The only hope of 
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the favourers of sedition was in the rabble, which, incensed and tumultuous, 
had penetrated into the passages and corridors of the palace. Some, with 
poniards and arms, demanded the head of the president. “ Give us up the 
grande barbe ” (long beard) ; so they called the venerable magistrate. 
Others shouted the word 41 Republic.” Mole heard them with unshaken 
courage. Those around besought him to make his escape by a postern. 
“Justice never skulks,” replied Mole, “nor will 1, its representative. I 
may perish, but will never commit an act of cowardice, which would give 
hardihood to the mob.” Accordant to this magnanimous resolution, the 
chief magistrate walked boldly down the principal staircase through the 
mob, awing the most audacious by his firmness. Even De Itetz^ was lost in 
admiration; and has recorded that ho eould perceive m the countenance of 

Mole, then threatened by the 
fury of the multitude, nob a 
motion that did not indicate 
imperturbable firmness, and 
at the same time a pres¬ 
ence and elevation of mind 
greater than firmness, and 
every way supernatural. 
This is one of the noblest 
cxliibi tions o f courage which 
history has recorded. 

When the chiefs of sedi¬ 
tion saw that they could 
not conquer, and that the 
treaty would pass in their 
despite, each hastened to 
make his private offers and 
demands of the court. Bouil¬ 
lon wanted Sedan; Turemia, 
Alsace; Elbouf, the govern¬ 
ment of Picardy; Beaufort, 
to bo admiral. They wore 
not listened to. Angered 
and resolved to proceed to 
extremities, they wrote to 
Turonno to advance, and 
to tho archduke to invade 
the north. Blit Turonno’s 
treason was defeated by 
Fuknoh Man-oit-Wak, Tim is op Louis xiv Erlach, commander of tho 

Swiss—himself obliged to 
lly, and the archduke, his voppoit failing, retreated. Thun the moderate 
portion of the parliament, supported by the civic guard, succeeded in restor¬ 
ing peace with the court, despite the opposition of the nobles and tho mob. 
The reader will not fail to remark how distinct those several classes kept 
from each other, even when in alliance and fighting the same battles ; a state 
of society that has not ceased at tho present day to characterise France: 
whilst in England, the blending of the lower ranks of tho nobly born with 
tho higher ranks of tho industrious and unennobled, effected by tho habits 
and institutions of the country, have rendered the pernicious lino of demar¬ 
cation betwixt castes and classes almost invisible to iho historian. 
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SECOND ACT OF THE FRONDE J ARREST OF CONDls 

Tho scene now shifts, and another act of the Fronde commences, display¬ 
ing the chief actors in altogether new characters and dresses. No sooner 
was the peace declared than tho prince of Conde, jealous of the cardinal, 
united with the nobles whom he so lately combated : lie visited his sister, 
Madame de Longueville, became reconciled to her and to La Rochefoucauld j 
the duke de Beaufort and the coadjutor being tho only two that remained at the 
same time hostile to Mazarin and jealous of Conde. A few nobles, however, 
were not sufficient to give weight to the demands of the prince, and Mazarin 
resisted them. Tho prince, in consequence, saw the coadjutor, and planned, 
or pretended to form, an alliance with him and the violent members of 
the parliament. The court, terrified at the prospect of being so aban¬ 
doned, and of seeing Condri at the head of the frondeurs, granted all the 
desires of tho latter, who, ashamed to break with his new fillies, yet left 
without a pretext to continue his quarrel with Mazarin, “ changed his mind 
three hundred times in tlireo days.” Tho haughty prince, who bated the 
parliament and the rabble, at last decided to disappoint the coadjutor; lie 
became reconciled to Mazarin, and of course quarrelled with the frondeurs, 
whom ho accused of an attempt to assassinate him. The same imprudence, 
the same haughtiness, petulance, and overhearing temper marked the prince 
to whichever side he leaned, and dif^usfced both. As a friend he was even 
more troublesome than as an enemy: Mazarin and the queen felt this; they 
could no longer tolerate his insolence 5 and the present moment, as he had 
left himself no friends in any party, seemed the best opportunity for being 
revenged on him. 

To arrest and send tho prince to prison was the old monarchic mode of 
treating the froward ; but one of tho articles stipulated by the parliament, 
and secured to them in the last treaty, was that every prisoner should be 
interrogated in four-and-twenty hours, and delivered over to his lawful 
judges. To infringe upon this law might rouse the parliament, and re-excite 
tho rebellion of tho Parisians. To secure himself against such an event, 
Mazarin leagued with — whom ? The coadjutor himself, and the most vio¬ 
lent of tho frondeurs 1 They, tho populace sharing their sentiments, hated 
Conde for his ancient enmity and his late desertion. De Retz and Mazarin, 
accordingly, had interviews, tho former entering the Palais Royal by night 
in disguise. The consequence of this secret understanding soon appeared. 
Tho prince of Condo, tho prince of Conti, his brother, and the duke de 
Longueville wore arrested at the door of tho council-chamber, and sent to 
Vincennes in January, 1050. The dukes do Bouillon ancl delft Rochefou¬ 
cauld, its woll as the duchess do Longueville, succeeded in escaping; 
tho princesses of Conde were ordered to retire to Chantilly. Bonfires, 
illuminations, and every sign of joy on tho part of the Parisians marked tins 
extreme measure. Tho popular hatred of Condo and confidence in De Retz 
lulled for tho moment thoir dislike of the cardinal Mazarin. 

Two events which mark tho spirit of the time, and which occurred pre¬ 
vious to tho prince’s arrest, must not be passed over. The honour of a 
tabouret , or stool at court, was only granted to tho ladies of princes of sover¬ 
eign houses, or to the wives of dukes and peers. Exceptions, however, had 
been made in favour of tho younger branches of the Rohans, the La Tre- 
mouilles, and the family of Bouillon. La Rochefoucauld pretended to the 
same distinction : the prince of Conde supported his claim. The noblesse 
instantly assembled to tho number of eight hundred, and formed a protest 
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against such pretensions, which wont, they said, to destroy the natural 
equality that existed amongst all gently born. The dispute led to a discus¬ 
sion of political rights and principles, then the dangerous mania of the age, 
and some voices clamoured for the slatcs-goneral. The French noblesse are 
entitled certainly to the credit of having demanded these national assemblies 
at a time when the judicial body or parliament, in whom the favour and 
confidence of the people were then centred, deprecated any such proposi¬ 
tion. It may be asked why the chiefs of the judicature, and such upright 
lovers of liberty as Mole, were opposed to the convocation of the states- 
general. The answer is that the example of England, then in the mouths 
and minds of many, terrified them, ancl made them prefer their own body as 
a constitutional check, to such a representative assembly as tlial which, in 
the neighbouring kingdom, had begun with civil war, and ended in regicide 
and despotism. It must be owned they had some cause for fear. A revo¬ 
lution is bad enough; but an imitative revolution, a parody of such a great 
event, is to be deprecated tenfold, as incurring all the evils and few of the 
advantages of the convulsion. 

Already the people of Paris talked of republics and liberty: the mon¬ 
archy, they said, was too old, and it was time it should oxpiro. Nay, the 
duke do Bouillon himself, adopting the revolutionary pliraso, proposed on one 
occasion to purge the parliament. Th$ tasto for assembling and debating 
was general. The annuities charged on the lIOlel-do-Villo were suspended 
by the troubles: throe thousand of those fund-holders, chiolly citizens of 
Paris, met, drew up resolutions, petitioned, and clothed themselves in black, 
the uniform of the tiers or third estate. Mole instantly rebuked them, us 
attempting to form a chcimbre de communes , a house of commons. The 
citizens were indignant at the comparison : and this very reproach, that they 
were imitating the commons of England, lmd great offeot in dissipating 
their assembly. 

RESISTANCE 01? BORDEAUX (1050 £.D.) 

Principles, however, wero soon forgotten in the gonoral sympathy whioh 
the misfortunes of Concle excited. The haughtiness, the imprudences of the 
hero of Itocroi and Lons were now forgotten j and the nobility began to rally 
to his cause as tlioir own. The court wero at first successful in reducing 
Normandy, the government of the duke do Longuevillo ; hut in Languedoo 
and the provinces oil the Gironde, the dukes do la Rochefoucauld and do 
Bouillon soon gathered an army of adherents, and wore joined by tho wife 
and'infant son of the prince. 

Clemcnco do Maillo, princess of Coiuld, had hitherto commanded littlo 
respect either from the world or from her husband, who, having married her 
merely as the nicco of Cardinal Richelieu, was ashamed of her lrnmblo origin 
and his own condescension. She now hnwover displayed a heroism and an 
attachment worthy of the spouse of the Great Condo. Tho princess escaped 
with her young son, the duke d’Enghicm from Chantilly* and after somo 
delay in a fortified place, joined tho dukes do la Rochefoucauld and do 
Bouillon in tho south. But tho noblesse was not thou tho predominant 
order m the state, and sho was obliged to seek more powerful protection in 
the parliament of Bordeaux. This provincial court of justico was highly 
incensed against tho duke d’Epernon, governor of Languedoc; and conse¬ 
quently ill-disposed towards the quoon and tho cardinal, who seconded him* 
They of course embraced with ardour the new laws established by tho par¬ 
liament of Paris, which gave to the courts of magistracy power to control 
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the measures of government, and which forbade arrests without bringing the 
accused to speedy trial. They could little comprehend the manoeuvres by 
which De Retz and his violent party induced the parliament of Paris to 
overlook the imprisonment of Condo. They were eager to take his part and 
to admit the princess within their walls; but at the same time had consider¬ 
able distrust of the nobles who supported her, and who were negotiating 
with Spain. To satisfy these scruples, Ihe princess entered Bordeaux 
alone; but the popular clamour 
drowning tho voice of the magis¬ 
trates, she soon had the city at her 
command, and the dukes de Bouil¬ 
lon and de la Rochofoucauld entered 
with their troops and took the com¬ 
mand. 

The queen and Kazarin led tho 
young Icing and an army commanded 
by the marshal De la Moilleraie to 
reduce Bordeaux. Its first feat 
was to razo Yertouil, the famous 
chateau of the La Rochofoucauld 
family, a barbarous act, and incon- „ 
ceivable in Kazarin, who loved tho 
arts. Bordeaux was then invested, 
and its suburb was carried after a 
valiant defence, in which La Roche¬ 
foucauld displayed remarkable gal¬ 
lantry. To gain footing in the 
town itself was soon found impos¬ 
sible, such was tho obstinacy of the 
armed citizens. Wh^st Mazarin 
and the court thus lay encamped 
before Bordeaux, Turonno had 
entered the north of Franco, and 
was marching without opposition 
towards the capital, intending to 
liberates tho princes from Vincennes. Condo, confined in the donjon of that 
castle, whiled away his captivity by cultivating the few flowers that the 
terrace of his window could contain. “ Who would have thought,” exclaimed 
lie, “in learning tho resistance of Bordeaux, “that my wife should he fight¬ 
ing whilst I was gardening I ” The princes were removed from Vincennes 
to the safer retreat of Marcoussis, and Turenne, who, fearing to indispose 
tho parliament of Paris by appearing at the head of foreign troops, retired 
again towards the frontier. 

DISGRACE AND EXILE OF MAZARIN (1660-1651 A.D.) 

The coadjutor and tho violent frondenrs grew weary of their alliance 
with Kazarin, into which their foar and hatred of Conde had alone induced 
them to enter. They not only found Mazarin ungrateful and insincere, 
refusing oven to De Retz the cardinal’s hat that he demanded, but their 
popularity, which was their chief force, and their influence over the parlia¬ 
ment. wore rapidly diminishing from their union with the court. Mazarin, 
suspeoung the intention of the frondeurs, and alarmed by the march of 
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Tuuennc, granted peace to Bordeaux, concluding more a truce than a treaty 
with the princess of Condo, La Rochefoucauld, and Bouillon. 

The minister then returned to Paris, where ho found tlio parliament no 
longer silent as to the arrest of Condd, but prepared to expostulate, and 
demand Ins release. Mazarin caused the princes to be instantly convoyed 
from Marcoussis to La Havre, where they were still movo in his individual 
power. La Rochefoucauld and Bouillon also returned to Paris ; and a 
series of intrigues took placo; these partisans of Condo negotiating- at the 
same time both with the coadjutor and with Mazarin for his release. An 
alliance with either would effect this, and La Rochefoucauld was in doubt. 
The coadjutor, in tlio habit of a cavalier, came by night to the rendezvous 
at the house of the princess palatine. La Rochefoucauld wont in equal 
secrecy to the Palais Royal. The over-caution of the cardinal lost his cause. 
La Rochefoucauld pressed him at once to concludes the allianco, and give 
orders that Condo should ho set at liberty. Mazarin hesitated. Unprinci¬ 
pled as lie was Iiimsolf, he could not beliovo it possiblo that the friends of 
Condo could unite with Do ltotz. La RochoCoucnuld warned flic cardinal in 
parting that the morrow would lie too lale. Mazarin smiled incredulity 
and irresolution ; and the duko, hurrying to the other placo of rendezvous, 
concluded the agreement with tho coadjutor. The effects of this allianco 
were immediately manifest. The majority of tho parliament clamoured for 
the roloaso of Condo, and addressed the'qnoon on tho subject. It was neces¬ 
sary to yield; and Mazarin saw that, deserted by all parlies, ho would 
infallibly lie the victim. 

In his rage ho anathematised tho parliament before tho whole court, called 
it an Knglish house of commons, compared tho coadjutor Do Retz to Crom¬ 
well and himself to Strafford, and declared that, in sacrificing its minister to 
popular clamour, tho crown would, as in the case of Strafford, sacrifice itself. 
This conversation, being reported to the parliament by Do Retz, raised a storm 
indescribable, and terminated in ail address to the queen, desiring that Mazarin 
should be banished from her councils, and that tho prfcico should he liberalod. 
Nought was loft the cardinal hut flight. IIo took his departure immediately, 
It was agreed that the queen and young king wore to follow him, and that, 
possessed of La Havre and tho persons of the princes, they would bo able either 
by open war or negotiation to bring the parliament and llio frondeurs to more 
reasonable terms. This project however failed, through the cunning and 
activity of tho coadjutor, who, learning tho queen’s intention oT departing, 
raised a mob round the palace, and made her virtually a prisoner there. 
Cardinal Mazarin alone found himself without authority. He could not 
oven gain entrance into Havre unless unattended, lfo entered, neverthe¬ 
less, saw the captive princes of Condo, Conti, and Longuoville, endeavoured 
to cajolo them, and sot thorn at liberty, without receiving in return a single 
mark of gratitudo or regard. Thus ovory way disappointed, Mazarin 
resigned himself to his disgrace, and loft tho kingdom. 1 

CON Dili IN VOAV1511 (lord A.D.) 

Tho princo of Conde was now all-powerful— the parliament, the Urondo, 
tho noblesse, tho populace, had all rallied to him ; tho minister was in exile, 
the queen a prisoner. Many blamed him for not sotting aside Anne of 
Austria, and assuming the regency; but ho was totally without the qualities 


[} Ho went flrat to Li6gc aiul .iftur wtuxla to Cologne.] 
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requisite for talcing advantage of his position ; he was too lazy, too confi¬ 
dent, too generous, too rash : and, making not a single exertion, the several 
parties that had united to compel at once his release and the exile of the 
minister were allowed again to fall asunder, and abandon to the court the re¬ 
covery of its ancient influence. The noblesse at this period were animated 
with a strong desire to imitate the magistracy, and, by remaining united, to 
restore or re-establish the influence of the aristocracy, in opposition both 
to crown and judicature. They assembled in the convent of the Cordeliers 
(afterwards doomed to hold a club of a very different kind, that of Dan ton), 
and formed a house of peers, discussing state affairs, and fixing the privileges 
of the nobles. The parliament took Are at this, and forbade the assemblies: 
The noblesse looked to Conde to head them; but lie, without principle or 
aim, and deeming his interests, as prince of the blood, distinct from those of 
the aristocracy, hold back at this crisis. The noblesse called the assembly 
of the church, then sitting, to their aid, who protested, and complained that 
the parliament had altered the aneient constitution of the kingdom, by adding 
themselves as a fourth and spurious estate to the three established ones of 
king, lords, and commons. Despite of this, the parliament had force and the 
popular feeling on its side. The noblesse were obliged to succumb, and 
dissolved their assembly; not, however, before they had recourse to the queen 
and the royal authority, who issued a declaration, promising to convoke the 
states-gcneral for the following September. 

Here the queen recovered consideration and authority sufficient to enable 
her to aim at and grasp moro, by allying with the prince of Conde. One of 
the stipulations betwixt thorn was that tlie marriage should bo broken off 
betwixt the prince of Conti and Mademoiselle de Chevreuse. The coadjutor, 
connected by gallantry and friendship with the family of Chevreuse, was 
indignant at this, and a quarrel ensued betwixt Conde and the old party of 
the Frondo. Hence another scene in the drama, which represents Conde 
insulted by thoso very men who had been so instrumental in releasing him. 
Do Rot'/ and tho prince nearly came to blows in the Palais de Justice ; and 
the former had almost fallen a victim to the passion of La Rochefoucauld, who 
jammed the coadjutor betwixt two folding doors till he was ahnost suffo¬ 
cated : tho duke at tho same time called to one of his friends to stab De Retz, 
an injunction that was not obeyed, and perhaps not intended to be obeyed. 
It is, nevertheless, startling to the modern reader to find the courtly author 
of the Maxinm engaged personally in the office and using the language of 
the assassin. 

Tho consequence of these dissensions was the recovery of her authority 
by Anno of Austria, who, in affecting to ally with Condo, was merely entic¬ 
ing him to disgust and desert the Fronde. This achieved, she flung off the 
mask, and Condo found himself aa much detested by all parties as a. few 
months back he was tlicir favourite and their rallying word. The prince, 
thus deserted, endeavoured to make common cause with the noblesse, and 
clamoured for the states-genoral; but it was too late : the parliament united 
with the court In opposing their convocation, and Conde in despair retired 
from Paris, obliged to seek support in civil war and an alliance with Spain. 

RETURN OP MAZARIN (1051 A.D.) 

In September, 1651, Louis XIY, then approaching fourteen years of age, 
was declared to have completed his minority. _ The day was celebrated, with 
groat magnificence. Tho royal authority remained, however, as before, in the 
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hands of the queen: her only thought was the recall of Mazariu. The attach¬ 
ment borne by Anne to this prelate-minister is inexplicable. She might have 
reigned supreme, and been the arbiter betwixt contending parlies, could she 
have consented to leave Mazarin in oxilo. Ho lletz endeavoured to impress 
this necessity upon her j but power appeared to her worthless without the 
cardinal; and no sooner had Condo broken with tho parliament, and burst 
into war against tho court, than tho minister prepared to return. He levied 
an army, made an attempt on Bnssae, and soon aftor joined tho court at 
Poitiers, taking as usual the chief seat in the council.'/ 

At the first nows of his return, Gaston of Orleans, brother of Louis XIII, 
who had demanded llio romoval of tho cardinal, levied troops in Paris without 
knowing for what they would bo employed. Parliament renewed its decrees; 
it proscribed Mazarin and put a price on his head. This proscription tempted 
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no ono to earn tho 50,000 crowns, which, aftor all, would novoi* have boon 
paid. With another nation and in another age, such a decree would liavo 
found' executors; but hero it served simply to incite frosh pleasantries. Tho 
Blots and the Mangnys, wits, who carried gaiety into tho tumult of these 
troubles, caused to bo placarded all over Paris a distribution of the 50,000 
crowns—so much Cor whoever should cut off tho cardinal’s nose, and so 
muoh for an car, so much for an eye, so much to mako him a eunuch. This 
ridicule was all the effect of the proscription against the minister's person, 
but his furniture) and library wore sold by a second decree. This monoy 
was destined for the assassin’s pay, but it was dissipated by Tho depositaries, 
like all funds that had boon raised hitherto. The cardinal on his side used 
against his enemies neither poison nor steel and, in spite of the bitterness and 
madness of so much partisanship and hatred, no great crimes wore com¬ 
mitted. The party lenders were less cruel and the people less furious than 
in tho days of the league—-this was not a war of religion, 

Tho spirit of madness winch reigned at this timo so possessed tho whole 
body of the parliament that, after having solemnly ordorod an assassination 
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which everyone ridiculed, it passed a decree by which several councillors 
should betake themselves to the frontier for information against the army of 
Cardinal Mazarin : that is to say, the royal army. Meanwhile the king 
interdicted the parliament of Paris and transferred it to Pontoise. Fourteen 
members attached to the court obeyed; the others resisted. There were now 
two parliaments, which, to cap the confusion, thundered against each other 
with reciprocating decrees, as m the days of Henry IV and Charles VI. 

It was precisely at the time when this company was going to extremities 
with the king’s minister that it declared the prince of Cornle, who had only 
armed himself against this minister, guilty of lese maje%U; and by a turn of 
mind which its preceding steps could alone make credible, it ordered the 
new troops of Gaston, duke of Orleans, to march against Mazarin and forbade 
at the same time any money from the public receipts to be used in main¬ 
taining them. Wo can expect nought else from u company of magistrates, 
thrown out of their proper sphere, knowing not their rights, their real power, 
political affairs, or war, assembling and deciding amid tumult, making decisions 
of which they had no thought the day before, and at which they themselves 
were aftorwards astonished. The parliament of Bordeaux was then serving 
the prince of Conde, but it kept to a little more rational conduct, because 
being further removed from the court it was less agitated by opposing fac¬ 
tions. More important matters were interesting the whole of France. 

• 

THE LAST PHASE OP THE EliONDE 

Conde, leagued with the Spaniards, was on a campaign against the king; 
and Turenne, having quitted these same Spaniards, with whom he had been 
beaten at Bethel, had just made his peaco with the court and was in com¬ 
mand of the royal army. The exhausted finances did not permit either of 
the two parties to maintain great armies, but small ones did not the less 
decide the fate of the state. Louis XIV, brought up in adversity, went 
with his mother, his lyother, and Cardinal Mazarin from province to prov¬ 
ince, without having as many troops about his person, by a great deal, as 
he had afterwards for a single guard in times of peace. Five to six thousand 
men, some sent from Spain, others raised by the prince of Conde’s partisans, 
pursued him into the very hoart of his kingdom. 

Meanwhile the prince of Condo hastened from Bordeaux to MonLauban, 
taking towns and everywhere increasing his party. All the hope of the 
court lay in Marshal Turenne. The royal army found itself near Gien on 
the Loire. Tho opposing force of Condo was some leagues away, under the 
orders of the dukes do Nemours and de Beaufort. The duke de Beaufort 
was incapable of commanding anything. The duke do Nemours was braver 
and more amiable than he was skilful. Both together had demoralised their 
army. Tho soldiors of Conde knew that their leader was a hundred leagues 
away and believed themselves lost, when, in the middle of the night, a courier 
presented himself at the outposts in the forest of Orleans. The sentinels 
recognised in tlfls courier the prince of Conde himself, who had come all the 
way across France from Agen, wilh many adventures and always in disguise, 
to place himself at the head of his army. 

His presence did much and his unexpected arrival still more. The royal 
army was divided into two corps. April 7th, 1652, Conde fell upon that 
which was at Bloneau, commanded by Marshal d’Hocquincourt, and his 
corps was dissipated as quickly as it had been attacked. Turenne could not 
even be warned- The terrified Mazarin hastened to Grien in the middle of 
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the night to awaken the sleeping king and himself toll him the news. The 
little court was jn consternation ; they proposed to save the king by flight 
and to conduct him secretly to Bourges. The victorious Condo drew near 
to Gien; the desolation and the fear increased. Turoime reassured their 
spirits by his firmness and saved tlio court by Ins skill. With the few troops 
that remained to him ho made such fortunate movements that he prevented 
Condo from following up his advantage. It is difficult to decide which won 
the more honours, tho victorious Condo or Turcimo who had robbed him 
of the fruits of victory. 1 It is true that in this fight at Blencau not four hun¬ 
dred men wore killed ; but the princo of Condo was none the less on the 
point of making himself master of tho entire royal family, and of having in 
his hands his enemy Cardinal Mazarin. It would bo hard to find in history 
any smaller battle with greater interest and more pressing danger. 

Condo, who did not flatter himself that ho could surprise Turenne, as he 
had done Hooguincourl, marched his army towards Paris. Tie hastoned to 
that city to enjoy his glory and the favourable disposition of a blind popu¬ 
lace. The admiration they had for Ills last fight, — all of whose details had 
exaggerated the hate that was borne for Mazarin,—the name and the presence 
of tho Great Coude, seemed at first to make him absolute* master of the capital; 
but aL the bottom all minds were divided. Tho coadjutor — now become 
Cardinal de Rotas, reconciled in appearance with tho court which feared him 
and which ho defied — was no longer the* master of the people and no longer 
played the principal role. He ruled tho duke of Orleans and was opposed 
by Concle. Parliament wavered between tho court, tho duke of (Moans, and 
the prince. Although all were in accord in crying down Mazarin, each one 
was nursing his own particular interests in secret; tho people wero a stormy 
sea whose waves wore driven at chanco by many contrary winds.f 

Coude hoped to find the parliament his ally against Mazarin: but tho 
stem magistrates, though firm in their abhorrence of that minister, wore not 
more favourable to Coude, and openly reproached him with his Spanish alli¬ 
ance. From the parliament ho did not scruple to appeal to tho pooplc, whose 
lowest class rose in tumult, and threatened the magistrates. Tho very courts 
proved no refuge : councillors and judges wero insulted and oven beaten as 
“Mazarins.” 

Condo, thus disappointed in tho support of tho parliament, and of the 
respectable citizens, could not cope unaided with tho royal army. Tho 
Parisian rabble, very forward in a riot, could not bo made to stand the firo 
of regular troops. Tho princo had recourse to tho Spaniards, who, them¬ 
selves busied in the sieges of Gravelincs and Dunkirk, induced the duko of 
Lomuno to march into France and support Condo. The skilful strategy of 
Turenne, however, compelled this now auxiliary to rotroab; and tho prince, 
after a fresh attempt to raise sedition in tho capital and control tlio parlia¬ 
ment, was reduced to fight Turenne with far inferior forces. Tho luttor 
drove him from St. Cloud, and Condo marched to take post at Cliarenton, 

[*In comparing these grcatrivala, Kitchmtf says: “ It 1msbeen well Buldjof these two masters 
in war, that as Condfi giew oldor ho lost his curly lira and military insight, without becoming wiser 
or more prudent, while each campaign made Turenno more daring as well as more skilful. Tlio 
carcoia of tho two great soldiers form a striking contrast: it is genius without Industry pitted 
against high talent combined with lniinito painstaking, and a belief: in tlio Hciontlilo treatment of 
the ait of war. Tlio moio brilliant Condti was sure to fall when pitted against Tuvonno.” 
Vicomto do Tuvonno (Ilenu do la Tour d’Auvcrgno) wna a grandson of William tlio Silent, llo 
was bom in Kill (September 11th, at Sedan), and was therefore now just over forty. Condd was 
ton years youngur (bom September 8lh, 1021). The span of life of each of tlio great generals was 
destined to compass almost exactly tho same period : Turouno being just under sixty -four, Coml<$ 
just over sIxLy-liyo, at death.] ' 
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when, his rival pressing him closely, as lie defiled round the walls of Paris 
the prince was obliged to throw himself into the faubourg St. Antoine’ 
behind the entrenchments formerly raised for their defence l>y the inhabitants! 

Battle of St. Antoine (July 2nd, 1652) 

The gale of Paris called St, Antoine was then immediately under the 
Bastille, the cannon of which swept the three roads diverging from it. 
Condd, denied entrance into the city, was still seciu-e from attack on this 
aide; and, posted in the central position of the gate St. Antoine, he deter- 
mined to mako head against the royalists, who approached to attack him by 
the three roads. Mtusarin and Louis XIV were on the heights, now covered 
with the cemetery of Poro Lachaise, spectators of the ensuing action, the 
young monarch being most anxious to witness the destruction of this rebel¬ 
lious prince. 

The triple attack commenced : that on the prince’s left, commanded by 
throe sworn and personal enemies to him, was defeated by his valour, the 
chiefs all perishing. The hero then rushed to defend tho central street: he 
mot Turenno in person, and there tho conflict was more doubtful. “ Did you 
see Condo during tho action?” asked someone of Turennc when the affair 
was over. “I must have seen a dozen Condes,” was the reply: “lie multi¬ 
plied himself.” Oil tho right the action was most bloody: the nobles of tho 
princo’s party wore almost all slain or wounded there, amongst the rest La 
RochefoucauLd, who, struck on tho head, was carried off by his wounded son. 
Turonno was tho most powerful j and no chance appeared of Conde’s saving 
himself and tho relics of his army, when the gate of St. Antoine unexpectedly 
oponed to recoivo him, tho cannon of the Bastille at the same time sending 
tlioir ilro up tho threo attacked streets, and thus effectually checking tho 
progress of tho royalists. 

This well-timed succour came from Mademoiselle do Montpensier, daugh- 
tor of tho duke of Orleans, whose sympathy for the heroic Conde, now in 
distress, was aided by tho clamours of the populace, enraged at beholding 
a rash and imprudent but still generous prince sacrificed to the detested 
Muzarin. Sho wrung from the municipal officers the orders for opening tho 
gates; herself dirooted tho firing of the gnus of tho Bastille; nay, her hand 
is said to have applied the match. Mademoiselle had aspired to the hand of 
Conde, to that of tho king, and might hope at least to espouse a sover¬ 
eign prince. But Mazarin observed, on seeing the firo of the Bastille, and 
knowing who commanded it, u That shot has killed the husband of Made¬ 
moiselle.’V 

SECOND EXILE OF MA2AHIN 

Aftor this bloody and useless combat of St. Antoine the king could not 
return to Paris; and the prince did not remain there long. Popular feeling 
and tho murder of several citizens, for which ho was believed to be respon¬ 
sible, mado him odious to the people. [Ho fled from Paris and joined 
tho Spanish army, October, 1652.] However, he still had his faction in the 
parliament. This body, now intimidated by a wandering court, and driven 
after a fashion from the oapital to Pontoise, pressed by the cabals of 
the duko of Orleans and the prince, declared, by a decree, the duke 
of Orleans lieutenant-general of the realm, although the king was an adult. 
Tho two parliaments of Paris and Pontoise, contesting the authority one 
with tho other and issuing contradictory decrees, agreed in demanding 
u, iv.—von. xi. %h 
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the expulsion of Mazarin-—so mucli did the hatred of this minister seem the 
essential duty of every Frenchman. The court saw itself obliged once more 
to sacrifice Mazarin whom everyone believed the author of the troubles, but 
who was but their pretext. For a second time he left the country, and to 
increase his ahamo the king must needs make a public declaration dismissing 
his minister, the while praising his services and deploring his exile. 

Charles I, king of England, who had jusL lost his head on ilia scaffold, 
had in the beginning of his troubles abandoned tho blood of Strafford, 
^ his friend, to his parliament. Louis 


« XIV on tho contrary became the 

peaceful master of his realm by per¬ 
mitting his minister’s exile. Thus 
the same weakness boro different 
results. Tho king of England, in 
abandoning his favourite, embold- 
} enod a people that breathed war and 
hated kings ; and Louis XIV, or 
> rather the queen-mother, by dismiss¬ 
ing the cardinal, romovod all pretext 
' for revolt from a people tired of war 

]' t While the state was thus torn 
v at home it had been attacked and 
weakened abroad; all the benefits 
of the battles of ltooroi, Lens, and 
Nordlingon wore lost; the important 
place of Dunkirk was retaken by tho 
Spaniards (September, 1C52) ; they 
drove tho French from Barcelona, 
they rolook Cusalo ill Italy (Oclobor, 

Scarcely had the cardinal left for 
Bouillon, place of his new retreat, 
Louin XIV AS A youno Mam when the citizens of Paris, of thoir 

own accord, Bent to the king and 
asked him to return to his capital. Louis entered Paris October 21st, 1C52, 
and all was so peaceful that it would have been dillicult to imagino that a 
few days beforo all was in confusion. Gaston of Orleans, luifortunato in 
his undertakings, which ho novel' knew how to carry out, was relegated to 
Blois, whore lie passed tho rest of his life in 1 ’Qpentanco; and ho was tho 
second son of Henry tho Great to die without much glory. Cardinal do llolz, 
as imprudent as ho was audacious, was arrested in the Louvro, and aflor hav- 


rfp 




Louis XIV as a Youno Mam 


ing boon soul from prison to prison long led a wandering life which ho 
finished in retreat, whore lie acquired virtues which his great courago had 
not known hi the agitations of his fortune. 

Several councillors who had most abused their ministry paid for their 
actions with oxilo; the others withdrew into tho limits of the magistracy and 
others attached themselves the closer to their duties with an annual gratuity of 
five hundred crowns which Fouquet, attorney-general and superintendent 
of the finances, gavo them surreptitiously. Tho prince of Condo meanwhile, 
abandoned in Franco by nearly all his partisans, and badly assisted by tho 
Spaniards, continued a disastrous war on tho frontiers of Champagne. There 
still remained factions in Bordeaux, but they were soon pacified,* 
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Thus ended the Fronde. Voltaire dismisses it in a few pages, satisfied 
with recording its bon mots. He seems to have looked upon this civil war 
as merely a pastime, entered into by a few froward youths and their mis¬ 
tresses. He did not see in it the serious, the sanguinary and unhappy strug¬ 
gle of a nation for its liberty. Even later writers, more profound than 
Voltaire, have designated the Fronde as “ the last campaign of tlie noblesse.” 
It was indeed so. But the noblesse formed not the prominent body. It was 
tlio parliament, the magistracy, that put itself forward to represent the com¬ 
mons, of which they claimed and established the privileges for themselves. 
This was, no doubt, an audacious and hopeless enterprise. The states-general, 
the ancient representative assembly of the nation, was the form to which 
they should have rallied. But the extravagance of the English parliament 
deterred them ; and they fixed upon their own body, as a less democratic and 
dangerous assembly, to participate in legislative power. The scheme was 
new: it was conceived with boldness, and supported with courage; and if 
the legists failed in arriving at settled liberty by its means, they may plead 
that representative assemblies have frequently failed in the same endeavour .o 

MAZAItIN AGAIN IN POWER (1068 A.D.) 

The calm in the kingdom was the result of Cardinal Mazarm’s banish¬ 
ment ; however, scarcely had he boon driven away by the general cry of the 
French people and the king’s decroe, when the king made him come back. 
Ho was astonished to sec himself re-enter Paris all powerful. Louis XIV 
received him like a father and the people like a master. He held a great 
reception at the H6tel-de-Ville amid the acclamations of the citizens; lie 
threw money to the populace, but it is said that ill his joy for so happy a 
change ho showed his scorn for the inconstancy or rather the folly of the 
Parisians. The officers of parliament, after having placed a price oil liis 
head like a public robber, sued, almost all of them, for the honour of nsking 
Ills protection; and this* same parliament a short time after condemned by 
contumacy the prince of Conde to lose liis life. They saw the cardinal, 
who urged this condemnation of Conde, many to the prince of Conti his 
brother, one of liis own nieces — a proof that the power of the minister was 
going to be boundless. 

The king reunited the parliaments of Paris and of Pontoise; lie forbade 
the assembling of the chambers. Parliament wished to remonstrate, one 
councillor was sent to prison; several others were exiled: parliament kept 
quiet; the change had already coined 

The events of Louis XIV’s youth were such as to inspire him not only 
with high ideas of his kingly rights, but to prove to him the necessity of 
absolute power in the monarch. 1 In the great English rebellion, and in the 
Fronde, ho lu\d seen freedom under its most hideous aspect, and followed by 
the vainest of results. We can scarcely then blame him personally for liis 
despotic propensities, which, moreover, his manly and ambitious character 
tended to increase® The young king and liis brother Philip, then called the 
duke of Anjou, were educated in the privacy of the palace.. The nieces of 
the cardinal were their playmates; and Louis formed successive attachments 

[* " .Tonn of Arc made Franco a nation against tlie English ; Louis XIV made France a state 
against all Europe. The Fronde had none of these creative ideas — whence ita incertitude and 
its weakness. Louis XIV had the Idea of state—whence his firmness, his decision, and that 
famous phrase, ‘ L'lStat, e'est moi,' which liaa been taken for an expression of pride hut was an 
expression of policy.'’— Saint-Maho Giiiaiiuin.] 
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for two of these young ladies, especially for Maria Mancini, afterwards the 
wife of the constable Colonna. So intimate was the connection betwixt 
Mazarin and Anno of Austria that many were persuaded of their marriage. 1 
Certainly her attachment to him was personal and tender. Louis XIV 
always preserved for the cardinal a sort of filial reverence : ho may be said 
to have learned in the school of implicit obedience how to be himself 
despotic. 

At intervals, however, tlio imperious temper of the young monarch hurst 
forth, and betrayed itself. In 1055, the parliament, after registering- certain 
fiscal edicts, thought proper to re-examine them, to complain, and show 
symptoms of their ancient independence. Louis was at Vincennes, engaged 
in the chase, when ho hoard of their conduct. Instantly, without consulting 
the cardinal, or even tarrying to change his dress, the young monarch gal¬ 
loped to Paris, entered the Palais do Justice and the Hall of Parliament in 
his hunting habit, booted, and with whip in hand. “ Gonllomon,” said Louis 
to tlio astonished legists, “o very one is acquainted with the ill consequences 
of your former assemblies. Their recurrence must be prevented. 1 com¬ 
mand you instantly to cease busying yourself with my edicts. And you, 
Mr. President, I forbid oithcr to call or suffer such assemblies.” This bold 
assertion of the royal will from the mouth of a stripling proved sufficient to 
crush tlio roviving spirit of the magistracy. It was silent, and obeyed. f J 

WAR WITH SPAIN CONTINUES 

Condo, who had beoomo gonoral in the Spanish armies, was unable to 
revive what ho had himself weakened at liocroi and Lons. He was fighting 
with raw troops against tlio votoran French regiments that had learned to 
conquer under him, and tiiat wore now commanded by Turonno. Tlio fate 
of Turonno and of Condo was to be uniformly victorious when they were 
fighting together at the head of the Froncli and to be defeated when they 
were commanding- the Spanish. 

Turonno had with difficulty saved the wreck of tlio Spanish army at 
ltethol when, instead of a general of the king of Franco, ho had been made 
the lieutenant of a Spanish general; the prince of Conde had the samo fate 
before Arras YAugust 25th, JLG54). He and tlio avchdulco besioging this 
city, Tureimo ''attacked them in their camp and forced their lines; the troops 
of the aroliduke were put to flight; Condo, with two rogimonts of French 
and Lorrainers, sustained alono tlio attack of Turonno’s army; and, whilo 
the archduke was in flight, ho defeated Marshal dTIocquincourt, repulsed 
Marshal do la Forte, and retired victorious, covering the retreat of the 
defeated Spaniards. 

The relief of Arras, tlio forcing of tho lines, and the rout of tlio arch¬ 
duke covered Turonno with glory; and it is to bo observed that in the letter 
concerning this victory written in the name of tho king to tho parliament 
tlio success of the entire campaign is ascribed to Cardinal Mazarin and that 
Tiu-enne’s name is not oven mentioned. Tlio cardinal lmtl been in fact a few 
leagues from Arras with tho king. Ho had oven been in tho camp at the 
siogo of Stomiy, which Turonno had taken beforo relieving Arras. Councils 
of war had been hold in the presence of the cardinal. On this basis he 
ascribed to himself the honour of tho ovonts; and this vanity brought upon 
him a ridicule that all tho authority of his ministry could not suppress. The 


[> Soo note, page 188.] 
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king was not present at the battle of Arras. He had gone into the trenches 
at the siege of Stenay, but Cardinal Mazarin was unwilling that he should 
further expose Ilia person, upon which the tranquillity of the state nncl the 
power of the minister seemed to depend. 

Thus on the one side, Mazarin, absolute master of France and of the 
young king, and on the other, Don Luis do Haro, who governed Spain and 
Philip IV, continued in the name of their masters to carry on the war, but 
with little vigour. 

These two men vied with oach other in directing their policies towards 
forming an alliance with Cromwell, the English Protector, who for some 
time enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing himself courted by the two most 
powerful kingdoms of Christendom. The Spanish minister offered to help 
him take Calais j Mazarin proposed to besiege Dunkirk and restore that city 
to him. Cromwell had to choose bolween the key of France and that of 
Flanders. He was also much solicited by Conde, but lie did not wish to 
negotiates with a prince who had nothing left but his name and who was 
without a party in France and without power in Spain. 

ALLIANCE WITH CROMWELL (1056 A.D.); WAR IN FLANDERS (1060-1068 A.D.) 

In May, 1655, the Protector decided in favour of France, but without 
making any special treaty or a division of conquests in advance. He wished 
to shed lustre on his usurpation by greater enterprises. His design was to 
wrest Mexico from the Spaniards, but the latter were warned in time. 
Cromwell's admirals, however, took Jamaica from them. It was not until 
after the Jamaican expedition that Cromwell signed his treaty with the king 
of France, buL without making any mention of Dunkirk. The Protector 
treated as equal with equal; lie forced the king to give him the title of 
brother in his letters. In the copy of the treaty that remained in England 
his secretary signed before the French ambassador; but he negotiated really 
as a superior by forcing the king to drive out of liia dominions Charles If 
and the duko of York, the grandsons of Henry IV, to whom France owed 
an asylum. A greater sacrifice of honour to fortune could not have been 
made. 

"While Mazarin was making this treaty Charles II asked for one of his 
nieces in marriage. The bad condition of his affairs that drove the prince 
to this step also brought upon him a refusal. It has even been suspected 
that the cardinal wished to marry to the son of Cromwell the niece whom he 
refused to the icing of England. This much is certain — that when lie after¬ 
wards saw the way to the throne more open to Charles II he wished to renew 
this marriage; but was refused in his turn. 

The war continued in Flanders with varying success. Turenne, having 
besieged Valenciennes along with Marshal de la Ferte, suffered the same 
kind of reverse that Conde had sustained at Arras. The prince, assisted this 
time by Don John of Austria, who was more worthy to fight at his side 
than the archduRe had been, forced La Forte’s lines, took him prisoner, and 
relieved Valenciennes (July 17tli, 1666). Turenne did what Concle had done 
in a similar rout. He saved the defeated army and opposed the enemy 
everywhere; a little later he even besieged and took the little town of 
La Capelle (September 27th). This was perhaps the first time that a 
defeated army had dared to undertake a siege. 

This famous march of Turenne, which was followed by the taking of 
La Capelle, was eclipsed by an even finer march of the prince of Conde. 
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Turenne had laid siege to Cam bray when Condo, at the head of two thou¬ 
sand cavalry, foroed a passage through the besieging army, and having- 
driven back all who tried to stop him threw himself into the town (May 
31st, 1657). TJio citizens received their deliverer on bended knees. Thus 
these two men, opposed io each other, exhibited the resources of their genius. 
AVc admire them in their retreats as well as in their victories, in their good 
conduct and even in their faults, which they were always able to retrieve. 
Their talents alternately arrested the progress of each monarchy; but the 
financial disorder in Spain and in Franco was a still greater obstacle to their 
success. 

The alliance with Cromwell finally gave Franco a more marked superior¬ 
ity. On the one hand, Admiral Blake was about to bum the Spanish gal¬ 
leons and causo the loss of the sole treasure with which tho war could bo 
maintained. On tho other hand, twenty English vessels had just blockaded 
tho port of Dunkirk and six thousand veterans of tho English Revolution 
reinforced Turonno’s army. Thon Dunkirk, tho most important plaoo in 
Flanders, was besieged by sea and land. Condo and Don Jolm of Austria, 
having united all their forces, camo forward to rolievo it. Tho eyes of 
Europe were upon this event. Cardinal Mazarin brought Louis XIV near 
Lho scene of war without allowing him to got to it, although he was nearly 
twenty years old. The prince stopped at Calais, and hither Cromwell sent 
to him a pompous embassy, at tho herrl of which was his son-in-law, Lord 
Falconberg. The king sent to him tho dulco do Crequi, and Manoini, duke 
do Novel's, a nephew of the cardinal, followed by two hundred noblemen. 
Mancim presented tho Protector a remarkable letter from Cardinal Maznrin 
in which he said that ho was sorry not to bo able to pay him in person tho 
respect duo to the greatest man in tho world. 

Meanwhile the prince-marshal Turenno attacked tho Spanish army, or 
rather the army of Flanders, near tho Dunes. Tho latter was commanded 
by Don John of Austria, son of Philip IV and an actress, who two years 
later heeamo the brother-in-law of Louis XIV. Tho prince of Condo was 
with this army but not in command; banco it was not dillicull for Turoimo 
to gain tho victory (Juno 14th, 1G58). The six thousand English soldiors 
contributed to tho victoiy, which was complete, 

The genius of tho Great Condo was of no avail against the best troops of 
France mid England. Tho Spanish army was destroyed. Dunkirk surren- 
dorod soon afterwards (Juno 23rd). Tho king camo up with his minister in 
order to sco the garrison pass out. Tho cardinal did not allow Louis XIV to 
appear oithor as warrior or as king. IIo had no money to distribute to the 
soldiers, and was poorly attended. When ho was with tho army he dinod 
with Mazarin or with Marshal Turenno. This neglect of royal dignity was 
not in Louis XIV the effect of contempt for pomp, but of tho confusion in his 
affairs and of the pains lho cardinal took to unilo splendour and authority in 
himself. Louis entered Dunkirk only to turn it over to Cromwell's ambas¬ 
sador, Lord Lockhart. Mazann tried whother by fmesso lie could not evade 
the treaty aiul not give up the place ; but Lockhart threatened, and English 
firmness got tho better of Italian subtlety. 

Several persons have assorted that tho cardinal, who had attributed to 
himself tho victory of Arms, tried to induce Turenno to yield to him again 
the honour of the battle of Dunos. Du Boc-Orepin, count do Morel, it is said, 
camo on behalf of the minister and proposed to tho general to write a letter 
in which it would appear that the cardinal had liimsolf arranged the onlirc 
plan of operation. Turenne received these hints with contempt and would 
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not make a statement that would have brought disgrace upon a general of 
the army and ridicule upon a man of the church, Kazarin, who^had been 
so foolish, now had the misfortune of remaining on ill terms with Turenne 
until his death. 

In the midst oE this first triumph tho king fell ill at Calais and for sev¬ 
eral days was near death. Immediately all the courtiers turned towards his 
brother, Monsieur. Mazarin 
lavished deference and flattery 
upon Marshal du Plessis-Pras- 
lin, the former tutor of this 
young prince, and upon count 
do Guieho, his favourite. A 
cabal weis formed in Paris that 
was bold enough to write to 
Calais against tho cardinal. Ho 
made preparations to leave the 
kingdom and to conceal his im¬ 
mense riches. An empiric of 
Abbeville cured the Icing with 
emetic wine that the court phy¬ 
sicians called poison. This good 
man seated himself upon the 
king’s bed and said, “This is a 
very sick boy, hut he is not going 
to die.” When the king became 
convalescent the cardinal ban¬ 
ished all who had intrigued 
against him. 

A few months later Crom¬ 
well dictl(Soplombor 13lh,1058) 
at tho ago of fifty-fiva, in tho 
midst of Ins projecls for the 
strengthening of his power and 
the glory of his nation. Richard 
Cromwell succeeded peaceably 
and without opposition to the 
protectorate of liis father, as a 
prince of Wales would have suc¬ 
ceeded a king of England. The 
emperor Ferdinand III had died 
in 1057. His son Leopold, who was so von teen years old and already king of 
Hungary and Bohemia, had not been elected king of the Romans during the 
life-timo of his father. Mazarin wished to attempt to make Louis XIV em¬ 
peror. This was a chimerical idea; it would have been necessary either to 
coerce or to bribe the electors. France was neither strong enough to seize 
the empire nor'rioh enough to buy it; so the first overtures made at Prank- 
fort by Marshal do Grammont and by Lionno were abandoned almost as soon 
as they wore proposed. Leopold'was elected. All that Mazarin’s politics 
accomplished was to form an alliance, known as ill© League of the Rhine, with 
certain German princes, 1 to observe the Treaty of Westphalia, and to furnish 
a check to the authority of the emperor over the empire (August, 1658). 

[i Tlie throe ecclesiastical doctors, tho dulce of Bavaria, the princes of Brunswick and of 
Hesse, tho kings of Sweden and Denmark.] 
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France, after the battle of the Dunes, wag powerful in her foreign rela¬ 
tions through her glory and her arras as well as through the condition to 
which the other nations were reduced. But the country itself was suffering; 
it was stripped of money, and there was need of peace. 


THE TREATY Off THE PYRENEES (i860 A.D.) 

The cardinal had to do two things in order to bring his ministry to a 
happy closo — make peace and insure the tranquillity of the state by the 
marriage of the king. The intrigues during the latter’s illness made Maz- 
arin feel how necessary an heir to the throne was to the splendour of the 
minister. All tlieso considerations determined him to marry Louis XIV 
promptly. Two princesses were proposed—-the daughter of the Icing of 
Spain and tho princess of Savoy. The king’s heart had made another 
choice: ho was desperately in love with Mademoiselle Mancini, one of tho 
cardinal’s nieces. Born with a tender heart and a firm will, full of passion 
and without experience, ho would have been capable of resolving to marry 
the lady of his choice. 

Madame do Moltovillo, tho favourilo of tho queen-mother, whoso M6- 
moirea liavo a great air of truth, claims that Mazarin was templed to let the 
king’s love have its way and to place his niece on tho throne. He had 
already married another niece to tho prince do Conti, and one to tho duke 
de Morccaur. Tho one whom Louis XIV loved had been asked in marriage 
by tho king of England. These wore titles enough to justify his ambitions. 
He adroitly sounded the queen-motlior. “ I fear,” ho said, “ that the king 
has too great a desire to marry my niece.” The queen, who knew tho min¬ 
ister, understood that lie desired what ho feigned to fear. Sho roplied to him 
with all the haughtiness of a princess of the blood ol Austria, daughter, 
wife, and mother of kings, and with the bittornoss which she had felt for 
some time towards a minister who affected to bo independent of her. Sho 
said to him, “If the king were capable of this indignity I would place my¬ 
self with my socond son at the head of the whole nation against tho king 
and yourself.” 

Mazarin, it is said, nevor forgavo the queen this reply; but ho look tho wiser 
course of thinking as slie did. He inado it a point of honour and merit to 
oppose the passion of Louis XIV. Ilis power did not nood a queen of his own 
blood to support him. He even feared tho character of his niece; and he 
believed he would further strengthen tho power of bis ministry by avoiding 
the dangerous glory of elevating his own honso too high. 

In tho year 1056 ho hacl sent Lionno to Spain to negotiate peace and to 
ask the hand of tho infanta; but Don Luis do Ilaro, convinced that, feeble 
as Spain was, France was not less so, rejoctod the cardinal's offor. Tho in¬ 
fanta, daughter of Philip IV by his first wife, was intended for tho young 
Leopold. By his second marriage Philip had at that time only a son whose 
sickly infancy caused fears for his life. It was desired that tho infanta, who 
might be tho heir to many states, should transfer her rights r to tho house of 
Austria and not to a hostile dynasty; but finally, Philip IV having had 
anotlior son, Don Philip Prosper, and his wifo being again enceinte , tho dan¬ 
ger involved in giving the infanta to tho king oE Franco seemed to him loss 
great, and tho battle of the Dunes made penco necessary to him. 

The Spaniards promised tho infanta and asked for a suspension of hostili¬ 
ties (1659). Mazarin mul Don Luis do Ilaro repaired to the isle of Pheas¬ 
ants on the frontier of Franco and Spain. Although general peace and tho 
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marriage of the king of France were tlie objects of their conference, more 
than a month passed in regulating ceremonies and settling difficulties of 
precedence. The cardinals called themselves the equals of the kings and the 
superiors of other sovereigns. France, with greater justice, claimed pre¬ 
eminence over the other powers. Don Luis de Haro, however, assumed 
perfect equality between France and Spain. 

The conferences lasted four months. Mazarin and Don Luis employed all 
the resources of their respective policies ; that of the cardinal was strategy, 
that of Don Luis delay. The latter never gave promises: the former only 
equivocal ones. The genius of the Italian was to try to surprise ; that of the 
Spaniard, to keep from being surprised. 

Such are the vicissitudes of human affairs that of this famous Peace of the 
Pyrenees, signed November 7th, 1659, not two articles have endured. The 
king of France retained Roussillon which he would have kept anyway, without 
this peace, also Artois and Cerdagne; but the Spanish monarchy has no more 
possessions in Flanders. 

But if Don Luis de Haro said that Cardinal Mazarin could deceive, it 
lias been said since that ho could foresee. He long meditated the alliance 
of the houses of France and Spain. This famous letter of his, written during 
the negotiations at Munster, is cited: “ If the most Christian king could 
have the Netherlands and Franclie-Comte as dower upon espousing the 
infanta, then we might aspire to t^e Spanish succession, whatever we might 
have to relinquish to the infanta; and it would not be a very long wait, 
since there is only the life of the prince her brother that could exclude her 
from it.” This prince was Balthazar, who died in 1649. 

The cardinal was evidently mistaken in thinking that the Netherlands 
and Franclie-Comte could be given to the infanta as her marriage portion, 
Not a single city was stipulated for her dower. On the other hand, impor¬ 
tant oities that liad been conquered, like St. Omcr, Ypres, Menin, Outlenarde, 
and other places, were restored to the Spanish monarchy. Some were 
retained. The cardhvil was not mistaken in believing that this relinquish¬ 
ment would be useless some day. But those who gave him the honour of 
this prediction make him also foresee that Prince Don Balthazar would die 
in 1649 ; that later the three children of the second marriage would be cut 
oil in the cradle ; that Charles, the fifth of the male children, would die 
without issue ; and that this Austrian king would one day make a will in 
favour of a grandson of Louis XIV. But at any rate Cardinal Mazarin 
foresaw what value this relinquishment would have in case the male line of 
Philip should become extinct: and after more than fifty years strange events 
justified him. 

Maria Theresa, the infanta, able to have as dower the cities that France 
restored, brought by her marriage contract nothing else than 500,000 gold 
crowns ; it cost the king more than that to go to receive her at the frontier. 
These 500,000 crowns, equivalent to 2,500,000 Byres, were the subject of a 
great deal of dispute between the two ministers. In the end trance never 
received but Ift0,000 francs. Instead of this marriage bringing any other 
real and immediate advantage than that of peace, the infanta renounced all 
rights she might ever havo to any of her father’s lands. Louis XIV ratified 
this renunciation in Iho most solemn manner. 1 

P It lias been .suggested that Mazarin purposely made the dowry such as Spain could not 
well pay, so that the troaty must bo broken. That olause once broken, the renunciation of the 
succession was also void, with the rest of the treaty. If such was really Maznrm s plan, it wns 
an extraordinary ono.] 
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Tho duke of Lorraino, Charles IV, against whom Franco and Spain had 
much cause to complain, or rather who hacl much to complain of against them, 
was included in tho treaty; but only as an unfortunate princo who was 
punished, because lie could not make himself feared. Franco restored his 
states to him, demolishing Nancy, however, and forbade him to maintain 
troops. Hon Luis do Ilaro forced Cardinal Mazarin to receive Condo into 
favour again, by threatening to leave in the sovereignty of tho prince 
Iiocroi, Lo Catelot, and other places of which ho was in possession. So 
Franco gained both these towns and the Great Condo. IIo lost his dignity of 
grand-master of the royal household, which was afterwards given to his son, 
and returned with scarcely anything but his glory. 

Finally (August, 1660) Cardinal Mazarin brought tho king with his new 
queen to Paris. 1 Mazarin acted exactly like a father who would marry his son 
without giving him charge of his own property. IIo returned more powerful 
and more jealous of his power, and even of honours, than over. IIo required 
parliament to address him through deputies. This was something unpar¬ 
alleled in tho monarchy, but it was not too great a reparation for the wrong 
that parliament had done him, lie no longer gave his hand to (lie princos 
of tho blood as formerly. IIo who had treated Don Luis do Haro as an 
equal tried to treat the Groat Condo as an inferior. IIo wont about with 
royal pomp, having besides his guards a company of musketeers, which was 
over afterwards tho second company of icing’s musketeers. There was no 
more freedom of access to him. If anyono was a poor enough courtier to 
ask a favour of the king, ho was lost. The qucon-inothor, so long tho stub¬ 
born protectress of Mazarin against France, was without credit as soon as ho 
had no more need of her. Her son, the king, brought up in blind submis¬ 
sion to this minister, could not shako off thoyoko that she had imposed upon 
\\ysfi aft well as upon •, Lovwj XIV could not reign during tho liCo- 

lime of Mazarin. 

LAST -XBA11B AND D12AT1I OV MAKAU1N (1050-1001 A. D.) 

A minis tor is excusable for the ovil ho does when the holm of slate is 
forced into lua hands by tom pests ; hut during a calm ho is answerable for 
tho good that lie fails lodo. Mazarin did good only to himself anil his family. 
Eight years of absolute and undisturbed power, from his final return until 
his death, woro marked by no glorious or useful establishment ; for the 
college of tho Four Nations was only created by his will. 8 

Ho controlled tho finances like tho steward of a lord involved in debt. 
The king sometimes asked money of Fouquel, who replied, u Sire, there is 
nothing in your majesty’s coffers, but the caidinal will loud you some.” 
Mazarin was worth about two hundred millions, reckoning in tho money 
values of to-day (i.c., tho middle of tho oighloonih century). Several 
memoirs say that ho amassed part of it by means far bonoath tho grandeur of 
his position. Thoy relate that ho Blaircd with privateer capelins tho profits 
of their voyages. This has never been proved; but tho Dutch suspected 
him of U, and they never would havo suspoctod Cardinal Richelieu.i 

[ l Tho JiuurmRo luul l,ikon piano in Juno, 1(100, at Fiumtorubla In llio Pjionepft,'] 

f' J Wo may add that ho pensioned several wiiten —ammip tliein DosOnrtes and llio historian 
Mdzoray— and that ho piovided for tho splendid Mazarin library, opened lulur lo (ho piddle. 
“ Mazarin,'” says I)uruy,A “ had llio liveliest if not tho host tnsto for mt. Do hi ought fiom tiivly 
a number of paintings, statues, and curiosities — oven acini s and inncMiiMs who Intimluoed I ho 
opr in. into Franco. In 1055 ho founded llio Aonilatnyof rain ling and Sculp tine ”] 
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In liigli spirits was Muzurin at the moment of signing the great treaty 
at Bidassoa (Treaty of tlio Pyrenees). Ho wrote to Paris: “All will soon 
bo over. I shall not stay long in the Basque country, unless I find amuse¬ 
ment in watching them hunt whales, in learning their language and their 
dances.” 

However, the dancer was soon smitten by gout. His lungs became 
affected. The bed of the moribund, covered with cards, was a gaining table 
over which offices were sold. Cards and the sacrament wont pell-mell.& It 
is said Unit on his death-bed ho felt remorse, but outwardly he displayed 
courago. At least, ho feared for his property, and he made the king a com¬ 
plete donation of it behoving that the king would return it to him. Ho 
was not mistaken; tho Icing returned the gift in three days. Finally lie 
died at Yineoimos, March Oth, 1CG1, and no ono but tho king seemed to 
mourn him, for this prince already knew how to dissemble. The yoke was 
beginning to weigh heavily upon him; he was impatient to reign. Never¬ 
theless he wished to seem affected by a death that put him in possession of 
his throne. Louis XfV and the court wore mourning for Cardinal Mnza- 
rin, an unusual Honour, and ono which Ilenry IY had paid to tho memory 
of Gabriollo d’Matrons. 

Wo will not undertake [says Voltaire] to decide whether Mamin wsb 
a great minister or not; Ins actions must speak for themselves. Tlioro is 
often a popular idea of a vast breadth of mind and an almost divine genius 
in those who have governed ompiros with somn success. It is not a superior 
power of ponolmtioi) that makes statesmen; it is their character. Men, if 
they have over so little good sense, nearly all perceive their own interests. 
In this respect a citizen of Amsterdam or of Bern is as wise as Sejanus, 
Ximones, Buckingham, Richelieu, or Mazariu; but our conduct and our enter¬ 
prises depend solely upon the tompor of our soul, and our successes depend 
upon fortune. For example, if such a gonius ns Pope Alexander VI or Ids 
son Borgia hud had to take La Rochollo, ho would liavo invited the principal 
leaders to his camp \mdor a solemn oath and would lmvo mado away with 
thorn. Muzurin would have ontored tho city two or tlirco years later by 
winning over and dividing tho eitizona. Don Luis do I-Inro would not liavo 
risked the enterprise. Richelieu built a dyke along tho sea, after tho example 
of Alexander, ontored and took La Itooliello; but a less strong lido or a 
little grantor promptness on tho part of the English would Jiavo saved La 
Rochelle ami mado Richelieu seem foolhardy. 

Tho character of men can bo judged by their enterprises. It may well bo 
said that the soul of Rieboliou breathed pride and vcngoancc, that Mazariu 
was wise, pliant, and avaricious. But in order to toll in how far a minister 
has genius ono must oithor lmvo frequently hoard him talk, or ono must 
read wluit ho 1ms written. What is seen ovory day among courtiors often 
happens among slatosmon: ho who has mosL gonius fails, whilo ho who lias 
in his character more of patience, force, pliancy, and persistence succeeds. 
On reading tho let tors of Cardinal Mazariu and tho Mdmoires of Cardinal do 
Iiotzi ono easily sees that Do Roiz was the superior genius. Nevertheless 
Mazariu was all-poworful and Do Uclz was overthrown. Finally, it is quite 
true tlmt to make a powerful minister often nothing is neoded but a medi- 
ooro min(1, good sense, and luck; but to be a good ministor a man must 
have love for tho public welfare as his dominant passion. Tho great states¬ 
man is ho who leaves to his country groat and useful memorials. 

Tho memorial that immortalises Cardinal Mazariu is the acquisition 
of Alsaoo. Ho gavo this province to France at a time when Franco was 
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enraged at him; and by a singular fatality he did more good for tlio king¬ 
dom when he was persecuted than in the tranquillity of absolute power.* 

Mazarin’s end [says Michelet] was at least consistent with his life — he 
lived and died a cheat. Ho believed he had cheated the future, Fortunalo 
player, he had all his plans well laid. The prophecies of his youth were 
fulfilled. I-Ie had appearod, at the age of twenty-live, upon a field of battle 
crying, “Peace! Peace!” From the noble and serious workers who had 
died painfully in preparing his opportunities, ho filched the glory of the 
triumphant Peace of Westphalia and that of tlio Pyrenees. Richelieu sowed, 
Mazarin harvested. The one created the administration, the army, tlio navy, 
and died on the eve of ltocroi. The other spoiled everything and succeeded 
in everything. Groat through the greatness of Condo, and greater through 
that of Turenno, his position was strengthened by even the futile tempest of 
tlio Frondo; ho retains at least tlio honour of that forced and fatal peace 
into which France fell through sheer lassitude. This pedestal is still left 
him; his features oven after death wear the mask of tlio Angel of Peace. 

Was it really peace ? Too late it had arrived: Germany, agonising iu 
ruin, found no peace in the Treaty of Westphalia ; Spain, dead and done 
with, was in no condition to reap bonefit from the Poaoo of tlio Pyrenees, 
And Franco herself, entering by this door into a fifty years’ struggle for the 
Spanish succession, was to find in this peace fiscal war at homo and bloody 
strife abroad. & * 





CHAPTER XIX 
“L’lh'AT, (TEST MOI ” 
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Tito two fotmd&tloiiB of tlio abfiollilo throne of Louis XIV wcio terror 
ami admit alion i tlio torror of a power which had subjugated Lho army, 
tho ohiuuh, tlio magistracy, the noblesse, and lho municipalities j the 
admiration of a power to which literature ami art, arms and fortuno, 
rendered their richest and thoiv uninterrupted tilbuto. Klntt-worahtp 
had lioYcr before talcon bo ontlro a possession of any Clulstian stale. 

Novor had tho luxurious pomp of an Oriental court been ho intimately 
and ho long associated with tho onorgies, the rcllnrd tnstes, ami Lho in- 
tullootual culture of nil Huropoan soverolgnty. During fifty bucocbsIvc 
yenrs, Louis cflhliimod to ho tlio greatest actor on tlio noblest stngo, and 
In IhopvQsonco of tho moHt enlhiiHlasUti nudlonco, of tho world. 

—SiKrnUN. i> 

N13VEll Inul there boon at any court inoro intrigues and hopes tlmi\ 
during the lastho lira of Cardinal Mazarin. Woinon who had any pretence 
to beauty woro flattering themselves that they would now govern a twenty- 
two-your-old prince whom lovo lmd already ho far seduced an to make him 
offer hia crown to his mistress. Tho young courtiers lmd hopes Hint tho 
l'oign of tho favouritoH would return; each ministor was expecting tho first 
plauo ; nono of them thought that a king who had boon so excluded from 
affairs would daro take upon himself tho burden of government. Mazarin 
hud prolonged tlio king’s childhood as far as he could; and only for a short 
time had been giving him instructions, and that because tho king had 
demanded it. So far were they from expecting to ho governed by their 
sovereign, that of all thoso who had hithorto worked with the prime min¬ 
ister there was nono who asked tho king when bo wished an audience, 
Ono and all aslcod, “ To whom shall wo now address ourselves ?”— and Louis 
XIV replied, “To mo.”& 

The secretary of elate for war, Michol le Tollier, hastened with the 
astounding pioeo of nows to the queon-mother, who laughed in his face; 
“ In good faith, M. lo Tollior, wlmfc do you think of it?” This resolution, 
however, was nothing hub the accomplishment of tho advice twenty times 
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given by Mazarin, and if there was any cause for astonishment it was not 
that the Icing took the advice but that he held to it ; ho was, as La Bruyero 
says, “ his own prime minister and exacted of the chief state functionaries 
that they deal directly with him.” For thirty years ho worked regularly 
eight hours a day. lie relates in his MSmoire^f with legitimate pride, the 
oii'oet produced by the announcement of his assumption of authority, and he 
recommends Ins son in a few truly eloquent words “not to forget that it is 
by work one reigns; to rule without working is to be ungrateful and defiant 
towards God, unjust and tyrannical towards man.” 

But what is still more remarkable is that the young prince who so boldly 
assumed the power had already mapped out his policy. Not only did Bonis 
XIV rule with the bounflloRS power of some of his predecessors, but lie was 
llio first to establish in France the theory of an absolute monarchy. In his 
eyes royalty was a divine institution. Sovereigns were the representatives 
of God upon earth—his inspired lieutenants; and on this account partici¬ 
pators, in a fashion, in his power and infallibility. And us royalty, in 
making itself absolute, had kept to the old principle of feudal law, that sov¬ 
ereignty and property are the same thing, Louis not only believed himself 
master of his subjects, but the owner of their possessions — a monstrous 
doctrine which carries us back to oriental monarchies. At all events it did 
not seem to him that authority to which lie recognised no limits but those 
imposud by conscience and by religion, ought to remain sterile, lie wished it 
active and hard working; he believed that kings had imperious duties to 
fulfil. It was thus that Louis XIV understood his royal profession.c Nor 
can it ho denied that ho carried out to a largo oxtent in practice the theory 
of royalty that ho professed, lie was dostined to roign lor fifty-four years 
after the death of Mazarin ; his roign in its entirely being one of the longest 
in history. After Miv/.arin ho laid no minister whom lie did not dominate : lie 
was king in fact ns well as in nanio. Ho came to be by far the most famous 
monarch of his time. His court at Versailles set a standard of magnificence 
which other momxrelis of that and succeeding ages strove to imitate without 
hoping to rival. 

In liia political relations with his subjects, as 1ms boon said, Louis came 
to represent tho culmination of that autocratic system which for generations 
hud boon almost stolidity advancing in France, — a system which hud known 
such exponents as Louis XI, Francis l, and llonry IV; and which Sully, 
Richelieu, and Muxuriu had done so much to fortify. Nor did ho confine 
his theory to his own subjects. He came finally to feel almost the same 
proprietary right in tho affairs of Europe and ho attempted with tho aid of 
his armies to dictate to foreign nations somewhat as he die tilled within the 
bounds of his own territory. And, having tho good fortune to bo served 
by two groat soldiers, Condo ami Turonno, ho was enabled, notwithstanding 
his own rather meagre military talents, to carry out tho idea here also with 
some measure of success. It was a qualified success, to bo sure, for he did not 
secure tho control of Holland at which lie aimed; he did not very greatly 
extend the boundaries of Franco; and if his grandson wmrlcfL finally in 
possession of tho Spanish throne, this was a victory tempered with the con¬ 
cession that tho thrones of Spain and Franco should never be consolidated. 
Nevertheless, to have embroiled all Europe in war after war; to have been 
the. central. liguro of a long epoch ; to liavo given his name to an important 
period of history ; to have placed that name in tho small list of those rulers 
to whom posterity concedes the title “ Groat,” — this suroly is to have played 
the part of king right royally. 
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This reign, then, is a curiously full and vital one. We shall best under¬ 
stand it perhaps if wo study it first from within, witnessing tho activities of 
the great monarch in his relations with his own people before turning (in 
subsequent chapters) to tho foreign relations of tho kingdom. As prelim inary 
to this study of tho economic and social development of Franco during tho 
long reign of Louis XIV, wo must take u glance at the interesting figure 
of tho monarch himself. In tho first placo it must bo remembered that this 
remarkable man had a remarkable hcritago. Ifo numbered among his direct 
ancestors not far removed such remarkable characters as Henry IV of France, 
the German emperor Clmrlos V, and tho Spanish sovereigns Ferdinand and 
Isabella. This in itself suggests a strango mixturo of races in his ancestry. 
Hut further examination of his ancestral tree reveals even more striking 
facts. It appears that this greatest of French kings is, so far as liis ances¬ 
tral blood is concerned, almost as much Spaniard or Italian as ho is Frenoh ,* 
and quito as much German. Ilia father was born in Franco, his mother in 
Spain { of his four gnmdpnronts ono was born in Franco, one in Spain, 
one in Italy, one in Germany. Of his thirty ancestors within four gen- 
orations only eight woro born in Franco whilo ten wore born in Germany 
or in the yet farther outlying regions of Hungary and Bohemia; tho re¬ 
mainder of the company being distributed between Spain (and ForLugal) 
and Italy. The subtended table 1 showing dotails of tho ancestry of Louis 

XIV for four generations will make these facts clear at a glanco. It is 

» 

i Table of tlio (lived ancoatora of Louis XIV for four generations, showing hirthplaco of 
ouch ancestor, rtwlll bo noted that Ferdinand I and Anna of Hungary appear twice In (lio fourth 
generation column. Tho nctual numbor ol poisons, thoroforo, Is twenty-eight instotul of thirty .1 

tiiikd atxr.Rmoti vovmu omit atjo.v 
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worthy of careful study as illustrating' in detail tlio heterogeneity of ethnic 
elements that went to build up the personality of this cosmopolito. Persons 
fond of generalising as to national characteristics will perhaps feel that the 
more conspicuous traits of Louis’ personality are not difficult to account 
for in the light of liis conglomerate ancestry. 

Loaving such speculations, however, to whoever may choose to make them, lot 
us turn from the ancestry of the king to tho king himself. Kilchiu ? lias in the 
main well characterised him as having "all the qualities which strike the eye." 
lie cites with approval Bolmgbroko’s remark that Louis was "if not tho greatest 
king, the best actor of majesty that ever filled a throne ” ; and ho finds him the 
type of a courteous, dignified, and self-possessed gentleman, with a full sense of 
duty and propriety; but, on tho other hand, ho believes that Louis’ habitual 
discretion and seriousness of maimer wore often but tho cloak of ignoiaueo or 
incapacity. Indeed, throughout tho entire range of his activities, Louis was, in 
tho view of this critic, an actor rather than a serious personage. It is not 
strange, thon, that Kitchin should regard him as a “ second-rate man,” m many 
ways inferior to his grandfather, Henry 1Y.; n man totally devoid of originality, 
having, as Voltaire confessed, “ moro uprightness and dignity than spring in 
him”, a man, Loo, who had neither boldness nor enthusiasm; who was not a 
warrior, though constantly waging war, who had no proper conception of 
legislation, though incessantly given to the promulgation of laws; who had not 
oven a capacity to organise an effectual administration. Kitchin makes one 
comment of singular acumen when ho deeikres that Louis " lmd that sure mark 
which distinguishes tho second-rate man from tho great man : ho loved details 
for their own sake” Not content with such condemnation, Kitclnn affirms that 
Louis was wont to avoid of a preference all that was noble and strong, positively 
preferring tho inferior agent—a comment strikingly suggestive of the judgment 
passed by Michelet and others upon that famous follower of tortuous paths, 
Louis XI. 

It seems almost paradoxical to pronounce suoli a judgment us this upon 
a monarch of such celebrity. Yet perhaps tho judgment is not fur from 
just. Louis XIY had tho good fortune to follow Henry IV and Rioholiou 
and Mazarin ; tho later years of his reign, in which ho was in offoet gathering 
the harvest of his own sowing, are far less notublo than arc tho earlier ones 
during which ho profiled by tho labours of his forerunners. Yet after all 
allowances aro made for Louis’ shortcomings and for his mistakos, it scorns 
futile to deny that tho famous monarch who for tho space of almost three 
average generations dominated tho European situation had at least sumo of 
tho elements of greatness. 

With this introduction to tho personality of Louis XIV, we aro now 
prepared to take up in dokail the affairs of his government. First of all, as 
has been said, wo shall consider those measures through which tho internal 
prosperity of Franco was furthered during the early years of tho reign. In 
so doing wo.shall have occasion to soo something of the ministers who aided 
Louis iu this work. Thoro aro no moro llichclieus and Mazarins; yet in 
Colbert wo have a man not altogether unworthy to wear the mantle of those 
great predecessors; nor aro Lo Tollier, Lionuo, and Fouquot by any moans 
despicable.« 

THE MINISTERS 

Tho oleros an secret who, in 15*17, becamo ministers of state wore four in 
number; each of them administered not only certain affairs, lmt all tho 
affairs of certain provinces. They formed an impracticable organisation. 
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The religious wars, the troubles of Louis XIII’s minority, prevented any 
change. 1 

In IGl'J a singlo member of the ministry was charged with tlio conduct 
of war and with tlio correspondence with the chefs de corps; another in 1G26 
had the foreign affairs, Finally under Louis XIV tlio ministry of the king’s 
household was established for ecclesiastical affairs and those of the navy. 
Important posts, raised to offices, that is to say, making their holders irro- 
movablo—such as tho chanccllor-keopor of the seals, chief of the magistracy, 
and controUcr-gonuml of tho finances — wore like two other ministries. The 
special functions allotted to each of tho four secretaries of state did not pre¬ 
vent them from keeping, for other affairs, tho old-timo division by provinces 
which existed until the Revolution. 

Tho ministers whom Mnmrin had left behind him woro Pierre Seguier, 
chancellor and keeper of (ho seals, a sort of irremovable minister who was 
olovor onough, by assuming no political importance, to nmlco himself regarded 
as necessary for fifty years; Michel lo Tollior, secretary of stato for war, 
Hugnos de Lionno who lmd oliargo of tho marine (tho portfolio of which lie 
kopt till JOGO) and of foreign affairs; and Nicholas Fouqncl, the supormloii- 
dent of finunco. Tho iirst two woro distinguished men, tho third a superior 
man ; as for tho fourth, Fouquet, by his oncomugomcnt of letters, he had 
acquired tlio reputation of a generous Miuconas, and lie counted illustrious 
persons among his friends—Pellissoia, La Fontaine, Gourvillo, Madame do 
Suvigno and Madomoisollo do Bendery, who liavo pleaded his cause before 
posterity without gaining it. Ho had put, or rathor loft, the fmancos in 
oxtromo disorder and ho himself drew without scruple on the treasury. Ho 
was increasing the Icing’s expenses and diminishing tho receipts; finally, 
what was still more serious, ho Boomed to seek supporters everywhere, oven 
Amongst tho groat noblos, and ho fortified iho places of which ho held com¬ 
mand as though to prepare for himself, in caso of disgrace, an impregnable 
retreat, lie was almost a frondour; ho was certainly a knavo. Less was 
needed for Louis to strike him. 

Tlio king had a secret minister who overy evoning called his attention to 
tho errors and falsehoods of tlio superintendent. This was Jean-Ruptiste 
Colbert, born at Khoims in 1010 of an aneiont family of tradesmen and mag¬ 
istrates. llo had been intondant to Mazarin, who before ho died had Bivicl to 
tho king: “Biro, 1 owe you everything; but I think I am to some oxtonl 
discharging my debt when I givo you Colbert.” 0 

This working togolhor in secret was the causo of tlio catastrophe of Fou- 
quot, in which wore involved many others. Tho fall of this minister, who is 
much loss to bo reproached than is Cardinal Mazarin, teaches us that it is nob 
tlio privilogo of ovorylmdy to commit tho samo faults.& 

The proonution of disarming Fouquot was made in advanco. His post of 
gonoral prosoculor assured him tho privilege of being judged by parliament; 

1 Tlioro woro In Louis XLV's day threo councils • (1) Tlio aupronio council, to which tlio Icing 
summoned tho hcoioIm^Ii'h of stato and sonuilimcH tho princes of tlio blood. It had the gonoral 
direction of tho governmental policy and hnpoUant afTniis. It judged appeals from tlio state 
Council, (2) Tho titftlo council, placed beneath the ministry but above tho higher courts. It 
was the rim ul administrative body of tlio realm, meeting four times a week, tho chancellor pre¬ 
siding. On one day it rend and discussed tho i e ports of the provincial govern ms; on another It 
discussed llnamslal queslUma; on anothor It listened to complaints on taxation; on another 
it adjudged tllffenmceH between the couvlu. The stato councillors woro eighteen In number, 
f.1) Tho grand council, which occuplod Itself with cases covering tho bishoprics mid the bene- 
llees at the ldng’n disposal. It judged the edicts of tho sovoielgn courts and the conflicts between 
tho parliament and tho lower courts. Its decisions were oxccullve throughout tlio whole king¬ 
dom, while tho uoiUencos of each parliament applied only to Its own territory, 

», w. — vor.. xi. 2 m 
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nod the king pub no trust, and for reason, in the justice of parliament. Fou- 
quefc therefore was skilfully inveigled into selling his post. It is said that 
lie discarded his robe of office in the hope of obtaining the cordon bleu , which 
the king did not wish any longer to give to persons connected with justice. 
Moreover, he was counting on becoming ehanGeilor on the death of: the aged 
Soguier. Of the 1,400,000 francs, the price of his office, ho offered one mil¬ 
lion as a pure gift to the king, who had expressed to him a desire for ready 
money. He thus prepared the instruments of his own ruin. It was feared 
that at the moment of his arrest his friends would attempt to get him to 
Bcllc-fle and to agitate Brittany and Normandy where many nmleonlontg 
were under cover. A journey to Brittany was planned for the coming month 
of September, under pretonce of holding the provincial estate at Nantes and 
of obtaining a greater gratuitous gift through the prosoneo of the king.d 

Fouquol’s undoing was thus already resolved upon when the king accepted 
the magnilicent fete which the minister arranged for Mm at his house at Vaux 
for August 17th, 1001. The palace and its gardens had cost him about eighteen 
millions. 1 lie had built the mansion twice over and bought tlireo hamlets 
whoso area was included in the onormoua gardens, then considered the most 
beautiful in all Europe. Tho fountains of Vnux, since relegated to medioc¬ 
rity by those of Versailles, Marly, and St. Cloud, wore marvels in their day. 
But however magnificent tho place, its enormous cost proves Unit ho had 
been served with as little economy asHie himself served Lho king. It was 
also true that St. Germain and Fontainebleau, tho only pleasure places used 
by the king, could not compare in beauty with Van*. Louis XIV felt this 
and it irritated him. All over the mansion wore to bo seen tho arms and 
motto of Fouquet — a squirrel with these words, Quo non ascendant? (To 
what point shall I not mount?) 

Tho king interpreted tho device for himself; tho ambition of Lite motto 
did not serve to appoa.se the monarch. Tho courtiers remarked that tho 
squirrel was everywhere painted pursued by a snake which was the arms of 
Colbert. The fete was fat' beyond those which MkiT.iriri hud given, not only 
in magnificence but in Laslo. The Fachcmot Molidro was presented for tho 
first time: Pellisson lmd writton tho prologue, which was much admired. 

Tho king said to tho queen-mother in anger, “Ah, madnine, shall wo not 
make this fellow disgorge his prey?” And ho was tempted to have the 
minister arrested on tho spot; however, lie restrained himself . n 

On the f)lh of September, during the prearranged sojourn of the court 
of Nantes, D’Artagnau, captain of tho musketeors, laid hands oil Fuuquot ils 
ho was leaving the cabinet of the king, put him into a couch and conducted 
him under a strong escort to tho chateau of Angers. ILc had the greatest 
difficulty in protecting the superintendent during the journey from the fury 
of the pcoplo, All his houses woro sealed and his property was seized. 
Among the latter were found directions as to what his friends should do in 
eaao ho was arrested. The plan, like tlioso that Cardinal do Kotz had made 
several times, consisted in procuring for him places, money, and presses by 
means of which Franco could bo inundated with pumphlots. Fouquet was 
transferred without delay to Vincennes and brought before a chamber of 
jnslioo.fl 

Ho was accused of wasting tho revenues, which was only too true, and 
of plotting agnhisl'iiw safety of lho ntnio, which ww iwvor proved. At lho 
end of three years nine judges gavo thoir voices for death, thirteen others 

f 1 Voltaire is wrong how, says Martin : <i “Fouqnot liml spent about nine millions " (almost 
eighteen nowadays ami perhaps forty-live in relative value).] 
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for banishment. Tlio king, aggravating the penalty, changed it into per¬ 
petual imprisonment and Fouquot was incarcerated in tho citadel of Pinorolo, 
where ho died after nineteen years of captivity (March 23, 1680).c 

The Man with the Iron Mask 

For a long time Fouquot’s end remained a mystory; and evon Voltaire, 
writing little moro than a half century afterwards, saj's, “ Wo do not know 
where died the unfortunate man, whoso least actions in tho days of his power 
imulo a stir,” For this reason attempts were afterwards made to connect 
Foliquet with ono of the most extraordinary episodes of the secret history 
of Louis XIV’s reign.« 

We know that a masked and unknown prisoner, object of an extraor¬ 
dinary surveillance, died in 1703 in the Bastille, whither he had been brought 
from the Isle ttlo. Marguerite in 1008 (and was buried under the name of 
Marcliiali). lie had been detained about ten years in these islands, and 
traces of his existence arc found in tho fortress of Exilles and at Pinorolo as 
far hack as 1681. Now no groat personage disappeared in Europo about 
tins time. What powovful motive had tho government of Louis XIV for 
concealing this mysterious visago from human sight? Many explanations 
more or loss chimeric, moro or less plausible, have boon attempted of tho 
“ man with tho iron mask ” (an orron$ous term ; tho mask was not of iron 
but of bhiolt velvet; it was probably ono of those loups so long in use). In 
1837 Lo Bibliophile Jacob (Paul la Croix) published an ingenious volume to 
prove that Fouquot was passed off as dead, sequestered anow, and, masked, 
dragged from fortross to fortress until his death in 1703. d 

Many other thoories have boon ndvancod to aocount for this person’s 
idonlity. It has been said that ho was a twin brother of Louis XIV, -who 
lmd been mado to disappear ; the count do Vormandois, natural son of Louis 
XIV and Madomoisollo do la Vallioro, who was imprisouod for having struck 
tho dauphin; tho drtko fo Beaufort, who disappeared at tho siege of Candia 
(1000); tho duke of Monmouth, nophovv of James 11; Count Girolamo 
Mattioli, minister of Mantua, who was abducted from Turin for having pre¬ 
vented his master from soiling Casalo to tho king of Franco (this hypothesis 
is sustained by Topin {/) ; or Giovanni di Gonzaga, Mattioli’B secrotary ; a 
son of Anno of Austria by Buckingham or Mazarin ; tho Armenian patriarch 
Avodick; and, according to a rocont theory of M. Bazories,a cortain general 
Do Bulondo, imprisoned for raising the siego of Candia in spito of Cutinat’s 
orders.^ But tho very multiplicity of theories sufficiently shows tho doubtful 
character of each and all of them ; and tho identification of tho man with the 
iron mask still holds a placo among the mosL curious of tho unsolved enigmas 
of history.« 

TIIJ3 MINISTRY OP COUI10HT 

Tho groat trial of Fouquot involved another victim: Pellisson was con¬ 
demned to rosLoro 200,000 livroa. But he was ono of those skilful persons 
who, having fallen, always rise. From having been a Calvinist ho became a 
Oatholio anti perhaps died a Protestant; from being Fouquot’s friend ho became 
tho favourite of tho king [Louis XIV] and drew up his MSmoiresf in which ho 
speaks of tho superintendent’s thefts, and ho founded a prize at tho Academy 
for an animal oulogy of Louis XIV. Thanks to his verses and his prose, 
which were supple like his conduct, ho was very successful in money matters. 
In 1077 ho was in receipt of 75,000 livros, just the same sum ns Vauban 
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received, without counting abbeys and priories. lHnidly ho was a land of 
prime minister and had charge of the funds devoted to the conversion of 
heretics, and yet he brought so much dignity into his office that posterity 
has forgotten in him the limn of business and only remembers tho man of 
letters. Colbert succeeded Fouquot with the title of controller-goneral. In 
10(h) Michel lo Tellier loft his charge to his son, tho celebrated Loiwois; tho 
first ministry of Louis XIV was thus complete. 

Colbert directed live of the French departments of administration: the 
Icing’s household, with tiro lino arts, tho finances, agriculture, with com¬ 
merce, public works, and, after 1GG9, the navy — ti crushing weight under 
which lie did not succumb. 

“Joan Baptiste Colbert,'* says a contemporary, “had naturally a frowning 
countenance, Ilis hollow eyes and thick eyebrows gavo him an air of aus¬ 
terity and rendered him at first sight savage and forbidding j but afterwards 
when one came to know him, he was sufficiently facile, expeditious, and 
immutably steadfast. IIo was persuaded that good faitli is the solid founda¬ 
tion of all business. Infinite application and an insatiable desire to learn 
took with him the place of knowledgo. Ilo was a restorer of the finances, 
which on his accession to tho ministry ho found in a very bad condition. A 
solid but ponderous intelligence, born principally for calculation, ho disen¬ 
tangled all tho embarrassments which tho superintendents and royal treas¬ 
urers laid purposoly introduced into'tho accounts in order that limy might 
fish in troubled waters,” Let us add lliut this austoro and hard financier, 
“ this mail of marble,” as Gui Palin calls him, had a heart. “AYo must bo 
careful of overy livo sous in mattors which arc not of necessity,” ho wrote lo 
Louis XIY, “and lavish millions when it is a question of your glory. A 
molcss hanquot costing 3,000 livres gives mo incrcdiblo pain ; and whon it 
is a question of millions of gold for tho affair of Poland, I would soil all 
my goods, l would plcdgo my wife and children, ami I would go on foot 
all my lifo to provide them.*’ 

Reorganisation of the Finances 

Tim finanoes, indeed, luid fallen back into tho chaos from which Sully had 
rescued them. Tho public debt was four hundred and thirty millions, the 
revenues wero Hwallowud up threo years in advance, and out of eighty-four 
millions in annual imposts the treasury rocoived scarcely thirty-five. Colbert 
began by annulling or reimbursing at the rate of purchase eight millions of 
bonds on tho Holcl-do-Ville, which had boon acquired at an insignificant 
price, and causod tho chamhre cle police to make an investigation of tho mal¬ 
versations committed by officers of finance during thy last twenty-five years; 
the very euros had to press thoir parishionors to denounce alamos. 'Tho money 
lenders who had taken advantage of tho necessities of the slalo to lend to it 
at usurious intoreat woro mado to disgorge their profits ; tho linos roso to 
one hundred and ten millions; SQYoml money lenders woj;o hanged. Thoso 
were measures in harmony with tho spirit of the times hut not in accordance 
with good policy; the surest way for tho stalo to avoid having to submit lo 
burdensome contracts in ovil days is to hold, in good ones, to a promise once 
givon, because Ihero uro no usurers savo for those who are suspected of not 
paying their do bis. 

Colbert was tho true creator of tho budgot. Hitherto mnnoy had boon 
dispensed haphazard, without consulting tho receipts of the treasury. lie 
was the first to draw up annually a provisional statement divided into two 
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chap Loir, in -which the probable revenues and expenses were set down before¬ 
hand. Wlion a secretary of state had a disbursement to make he signed an 
order for tho intended payment; the porsons receiving it presented it at tho 
ollico of tho controllor-generars department, when tho payment of the sum 
was charged on a particular fund and this assignment was presented for tho 
king’s signature. 

Colbert modified the form and assessment of the imposts. The tattle, or 
tax on landed property, was personal, that is it was paid by the roturiera and 
in certain circumstances two or three times in the same year. Ho wished to 
make it real us it was in tho south, as it now is everywhere — that is to say, 
payable on the landed property, whoovor tho holders might be. Jn IGOTit 
had readied lifty-throo millions ; ho 


Mis 


brought it back to thirty-two. Amid 
the troubles of tho Fronde many 
persons had boon ennobled on their 
own authority or had bought titles 
of nobility for a few crowns ; those 
wore so many privileged individuals 
added to tho real ones. As early as 
1G62 Molierein the jficole dea femmes 
had laughed at thin vanity which 
cost tho peoplo dear. A royal ordi¬ 
nance revoked all tho lotLors of nobil¬ 
ity granted within the last thirty 
years: Gr os-Pierre was obligod to 
show his titles and had none, and 
nearly forty thousand families 
amongst tlio richest in the parishos 
woro once more subjoolod to the 
impost which proportionately light¬ 
ened Lholmrdonsof their neighbours. 

The conlrollor-gonoral rightfully 
profaned to tho tattle tho aides or 
indirect tuxes to which all contrib¬ 
uted. He diminished tho prico of 
salt, a commodity of the first neces¬ 
sity to tin) poor; hut ho increased Colbert 

or oroatod taxes on eoffoc, tobacco, (ioio-iG83) 

winos, cards, etc., and from ono mil¬ 
lion five hundred thousand francs brought them up to twenty-ono millions. 
Thus tho indirect taxes, some of which havo been so vigorously attacked in 


our own day, had thoir origin in an idea of jusLico and equality. 

Ho disliked loans, not booauso ho did not understand the advantage of 
borrowing at a low prico to ropay burdensome debts, but bo dreaded giving 
Louis XIV facilities for burdening tho futuro to the advantngo of tho prosont. 
On loaving tho council in which the first loan was docided on, in 1672, he 
bitterly reproached Lamoignon for having approved this measuro. “Do you 
know as I do tho man with whom wo have to deal, his passion for display, for 
great enterprises, for all kinds of expenses? lloro is a free course opened for 
loans and by consequence for unlimited expenditure and taxos. You shall 
answer for it to tho nation and to posterity.” 

In truth a time was to como when Colbert would bo no longer there and 
Louis XIV would borrow at 400 por cent. At least tho great minister tried 
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to protect the treasury against the exigencies of tho financiers l>y inviting the 
small capitalists to pour their funds directly, without costly intermediaries, 
into a loan account which he established for the purpose and into which the 
money fiowed.c 

Colbert’s efforts extended into so many fields tlmt it is impossible to 
follow them in dolail. His scrvico to agriculture was most boneficial. lie 
exempted very large families from paying tithes, and forbade tho seizure of 
implements and beasts of labour for non-payment of taxes, llo improved 
the breeds of horses and cattle by crossing them with imported animals. Ilis 
code for water highways and forests is still largely in forco. 

lie assisted industry by sparing no moans of obtaining the manufactur¬ 
ing secrots of neighbouring countries. In 1000, says Duruy,# there were 
42,220 looms and more than 00,000 workers in wool alone. Tho draperies 
of Sedan, Louviors, Abbeville, and Elbeuf were unrivalled in Europe ; tin 
plate, steel, faience, and morocco leather, which lmd largely boon imported, 
wore now nuido in Franco ; tho cloth and serges of Holland, Gonooso point, 
and velvets wore imitated and equalled, the carpets of Persia and Turkey 
surpassed at the Savonnerie, at Aubusson, and at Beauvais. Tho rich silken 
stuffs shot with gold and silvor wore made at 'Pours and at Lyons ; at Tour- 
la-Villo (near Cherbourg) and at Paris they made liner glassware than at 
Vonice. Tho tapestries of Flanders yiolded to thoso of the Gobelins. 

For commerce tho great minister /lid much by regulating customs and 
reducing tariffs. Ho made Dunkirk, Bayonne, and Marseilles freo ports, and 
was the projector of the Burgundian canal opened in 1092, and built botwoon 
1664 and 1681, that connoctod tho Mediterranean at Cello with tho Garonno 
(and consequently the ocean) at Toulouse. Henry IV’s eouneil of commerce 
was re-established in 1665 and tho king presided ovor its fortnightly meetings. 

At that period the Dutch and tho English wore far ahead of tho French 
in foreign trade. Tho bolter to compete with tlicso rivals Golbert substituted 
privileged associations for tho isolated efforts of individuals, “lie estab¬ 
lished,” says Dimiy, 0 “live great companies modelled on the English and 
Dutch societies ; those of tho bulcs Orientates and tho Index Oaeiden tales in 
1664 ; the Compagnie Hu Not'd and the Compagnie du levant in 1666, and the 
Compagnie du S6n6yal in 1673, according them exclusive commercial monopo¬ 
lies and granting thorn considerable loans. Ho wished to restore life to the 
colonial system, much neglected yinco tho days of Richelieu. Tho French 
now possessed only Canada, with Acadia, Cayenne, the llo do Bourbon [llo 
de Reunion], and soveral establishments in Madagascar and the Indies. 
Colbert purchased, for less than a million, Martinique, Guadeloupe, St. 
Lucia, Grenada, and tho Grenadines, Mario Galanie v SL Martin, St, Christo¬ 
pher, St. Bartholomew, Santa Cruz, and Tortuga (lie do la Torino) in tho 
West Indies. Ho placed under the protection of Franco tho French filibus¬ 
ters of Santo Domingo who had seized tho western portion of tho island 
(1664). Ho planted now colonies in Cayonno (1677) and in Canada (1(505), 
lie took Newfoundland in ordor to control tho ontmneo to tho St. Lawrence, 
and began the occupation of the magnificent valloy of tlioLMississippi, which 
had just been explored by that adventurous captain, Robert de la Salle 
(1680), In Africa lie wrosted Gordo in Senegal from the Dutch in 16(55 
and took possession of tho oast coast of Madagascar. In Asia the Oompagnie 
des Indes established itsolf at Surat and Olmndarnagar and nf Lor wards at 
Pondicherry,” but to oi'fsot thoso achievements ho was short-sighted enough 
to closo tlie colonial ports to foreign vessels and to forbid in 1069 the impor¬ 
tation of sugar and tobacco from Brazil. 
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Colbert also revived the navy and established tlio naval inscription by 
which the people of those mantimo provinces, in return for certain advan¬ 
tages, furnished the necessary recruits for the navy, dividing thorn accord¬ 
ing to ago and family position into different classes (the rSgime des classes). 
lie likewise instituted in 1072 the corps of marine guards, composed of 
one thousand gentlemen, in order to have good officers, a school of can¬ 
noneers for good marksmen, a school of hydrography, and a board of naval 
construction, 

For the encouragement of the lino arts and the sciences, the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Bello-Lettrcs was founded in 1663, the Academy of Science 
in IliOG, tho Academy of Music (1069), the Academy of Architecture in 
1671. “A school of fine arts established at Home (1667) received the prize 
pupils of tho Academy ol’ Painting in Paris who copied on canvas or in marble 
tho masterpieces of antiquity. The cabinet of medals founded also a school 
for tho study of oriontal languages. The lloyal Library received many addi¬ 
tions and tho Mazarino Library was opened to the public. Tho Jardin dcs 
Plantes was enlarged and the foundation of academies in tho provinces 
encouraged. Most of tho famous litterateurs and artists of the day wore 
pensioned, including many from foreign countries who were induced to take 
up their residence in Franco <« 


Michelet's Estimate of Colbert. 

The king in 1683 way relieved of Colbert, who pressed heavily upon 
him, forced him to reckon, and was always talking of making the receipts 
balance tho expenditure. In his long ministry of twenty years ho had 
passed through two phases. During the lirst he tried to live on the reve¬ 
nue j during the second, druggod on and compelled, ho borrowed and lived 
on the future. One moment lie lightened the taxes and nevertheless col¬ 
lected ninety millions ; but the king spent one hundred millions. 

Between him and tho king there was a dispute about everything : con¬ 
cerning buildings — lm condemned Versailles: concerning religion — ho 
uphold the Protostant manufacturers. lie died from his public disgrace — 
died because lie could do nothing and bad lost hope. Ridiculous quarrols 
were forced upon him. Tim king reproached him for the expeiiso of Ver¬ 
sailles, which had been built in spile of his advice to the contrary. 1 

fie died, dotestod and cursed. It was found necessary to bury him at 
night to protect his body from tho insults of tho populnco. Songs were 
composed, pouts ncufs on tho doath of tho tyrant. Was this word wrongly 
applied? Not at all. This great man had been tho tyrant of Franco in two 
ways at once — tyrant through his position, the times, and the necessity of 
tilings ; tyrant through his violonce in well doing and his impatience, through 
his impulsiveness of will. 

The war and Louvois, tho king and the court, Versailles and the immense 
waste had beon blamed very justly. But there was something else. The 
situation was tyrannical. Colbert built on a foundation already ruined, on 
that of Lhe misery which grow in that century without anything being able 
to stop it — political and moral causes como from afar, above all, tho indo¬ 
lence of llio nobility and of the Catholics, which after having mined Spain 

P Louis XIV lmd llttlo love for Pavia and created Versailles, or rather greatly enlarged the 
old ol ill loan oi Louis XIII, by making immense additions, and by constructing tho fine facade 
on tiio park Bklo which, with Its extonded wings, mndo It the most superb and vast abode in the 
world. >J 
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was about to ruin Franco. Mazarin had killed Colbert in advance. The 
tax placed by the league of notablos on the email landholder, which wag 
doubled about 10-18, compelled him to sell liie field to tho lord of tho parish. 
But these fields, gathered together under idle hands, produced little. Under 
Colbert there was a faniino every three years. To sustain tho army and tho 
working’ classes with case, ho himself kepi tho wheat at a low price, almost 
always forbidding its exportation, thus discouraging agricultural labour. 
From 1G00 to 1T00 every manufactured article quintupled in value. Wheat 
alone was treated as a natural product, in connection with which labour 
would avail nobbing ; nothing was done for it; it remained at the same 
price. That evil of Spain, tho hatred of work, tho tasto for a life of caso had 
for a long timo been inoculated in Franco. Colbert revolved in tho circle 
of a fatal contradiction. JIo wanted to discourago idlonosa, lie said ; ho 
struck at the false nobles. With wlmt? With tho authority of tho king—• 
of the king of nobles, who, attracting ovorything to tho court, “ennobling” 
tho nation, drew it into idlonosa. Tho dead and unproductive life of the 
courtior, of tho priest, more and more deadened ovorything. 

This man of work was devoured by Llirco great unproductive classes: tho 
nobles, who more and more lived on tho state ; tho ollloiala, whom tho pro¬ 
gress of order brought into existence; tho third class, tho permanent army, 
enormously increased. Now, tho king drawing little or nothing from tho 
largo rich body, that is tho clergy, Colour l, triply crushed, was obliged to 
create a productive class, to ovor-sLimulato work by driving industry abroad. 
War of customs duties, and soon a war of armies, resulted. lie himself, who 
was so interested in maintaining peace, aolivoly engaged in tho war against 
Holland, and expected lo gain something from it lor tho navy and for 
industry. 

History can cite nothing greater or moro terrible than his sudden 
improvisation of tho marine. It astonishes, it frightens, both by material 
onormily and by moral violence. Colbert demanded from Franco the sever¬ 
est sacrifice which had over been asked of licr (before^tho conscription 1 ). 

lie showed tlio same vehement impatience in commercial regulations, in 
tho improvisation of a French industry. He was justly indignant at seeing 
ail ingenious pooplc, very artistic in many things, awaiting and receiving 
from olscwlioro all tho products of the useful arts. Manufactories are not 
only a produeL of wealth but of education also, aspooial development of cer¬ 
tain faculties, of a certain aptitudo. A peoplo who did only one thing would 
bo very low in tho scale of nations. Colbert awakened and revealed in tbo 
French peoplo an unknown aptitudo ; bo caused a new art to burst forth, 
tlmb abovQ all, which puts good taste and elegance into all the requirements 
for tho fitting out of a house, which relieves material lifo by a noble gleam of 
mind. It was splonclid, if was grand of him. But tbo moans wore less 
happy. On the ono hand, this budding industry lie wanted perfect all at 
once; that young plant which could not grow without tho liberlies of lifo 
ho confined and choked wilh tyrannical precautions. Almost at the outset, 
his regulations wero laws of terror (oven to putting a jiorsiOi in the pillory 
for de foe Live merchandise, 1070), By requiring this perfection lie hoped to 
gain credit for French goods abroad and to miiko pooplo buy them with con¬ 
fidence. But, on Iho olhor hand, ho prevented tho manufacture of goods of 
infeviov quality, to satisfy tho loss proton Lions needs of tho poorer classes. 

Tho gmndonr of this industrial creation 1ms boon told wonderfully well; 


f 1 Tho nbovo mentioned rfijimo dcs classes ] 
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but, not its fall, its prompt decadence. It perished both from iho general 
poverty (no more buyers) mid from emigration (the producers left even 
boforo the death of Colbert). His last glances behold tho decay of the 
edifice which was booh to crumble to pieces, 

Tho great historian of France for tho end of this century is Pesanl de 
BoisguiUcborfc. lie is not acquainted with ancient times and he is wrong 
in thinking that evils date from 1GG0. IIo is nono tho less truthful and 
admirable in the picture ho gives of tho misery of the oounby and of the 
crying abuses which continued oven under Colbert. Tho three fiscal terrors 
( 'tallies , aides , douanes') are found there in characters of fire. One must see 
tho unfortunate peasant collectors, who raise tho land-tax and arc respon¬ 
sible for it, march through tho villago. TJioy 
go only together in companies for fear of being 
killod. But it is impossible to take away any- 
thing from him who lias nothing. Everything t 

falls back upon tho collectors. Tho king’s 
bailiff Roi/.os then’ cattle, tho villago flocks, tlion 
even their persons. They are imprisoned. /vok'if 

Tho ease of tho aides is much worso, Tho ( 
clerks, becomo merchants, make a fierce war 5 
on tho merchants who wish to buy wino from ^ 
tho vino grower and not from them.. All com- ?) F / ) f\ 

munieation is broken off. “Everything which ^ 

com os from Japan quadruples its prico, merely ftff/. 

on account of tho distanco. But ovorything Jf t ]M(^f 

hero which passos from one province to anothor I 

boconios twenty times dearer, twenty-four /| | U \ujt » 

times. Wine lor a sou at Orleans is worth A J 0 

twenty-four at Bouen. Tho salesman alone SuL. 
is six times 11101*0 tcvriblo than pirates and Jjl' 

tomposLs, than a sea of {pur thousand longues.” jpP/ (' 

Franco pulls up its vines. Tho poo pie no IJ \jA f 

longer drink anything but walor. Tho cub- 

tom-houso has killed foreign commerce. No V? m 8 

merchant dares any longer to put himsolf in l « film (mi /th,..- 

tho hands of a receiver, who brings a suit Wm! 

against him if ho wishes and who is judged J Jmv J m. J0f{r 

only by his own judges. 

Thus the poople, thus Colbert, remained /r$Fuk L ' K 
tho miserahlo slaves of the financiers, of tho 

gonoral fannoi's or tho taxes, of iioftotiators, CoBT1IMB „ A KollI . MIA „, T m« o, 
of partisans moro poweriul than tho king. loth XIV 

Colbert, on his coming to power, liad had tho 

good fortuno to hung several of them. In vain. They survived and flour¬ 
ished and in tho end strangled him ; much worse, tlioy caused his numo to be 
cursed. Undo? Mav.arin tlioro was absolute chaos. Under Colbert there 
was rolativo ordor. Tho old abuses subsisted, but with tho odious force of 
order which an established government lout to them. Under Mazarin 
Franco, miserable and in rags, still drank wino; but under Colbert it drank 
water. 


COHTUMK OF A ls T OIir,KMAN, TlMK OV 
Louis XIV 


Progress was an ovil. Undor Colbert, tho farming of the taxes wns not 
given out to favourites, but was sold at auction, to the highest bidder, and thus 
it brought in moro. Yes, but on tho condition that tho farmers wero permitted 
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to use the terrible so verity which made lax collecting a war. In his mortal 
effort Colbert thus acted against himself. Sim escaped him, howovor, do 
what lie would — this France whom he wished to cure, tormented by recon, 
eaten up by bailiffs’ men, expropriated, sold, and executed. 

Tho great malediction under which ho died troubled him on his death¬ 
bed. A letter from the king came to him and ho did not wish to read it. 
“ If I had done for God,” said he, “what I have dono for this man, I would 
bo sure of being savod, and I do not know where I am going’.” Wo know 
it, hero! You lire going into glory. You remain in tho heart of Franco, 
Great nations, who judge with time like God, are as equitable as lie, valuing 
the labour less according to tho result than in proportion to the effort, the 
grand our of tho desired 

After Colbert's death his ministry was divided. Tho marquis of Soig- 
nelay, his son, had tho navy> the iinancos wore intrusted to Claudo lo 
Pelletier (1G88-1G89), later by the count do Pontchartrain (1080-1GDI)); 
these last succeeded but did not roplaco him. After 1080 the general penury 
was such, that bonis was obliged to send to the mint tho masterpieces in 
chiselled silver which adorned Versailles. 


LOUVOIS 

Colbert had organised peace; Louvow, “the greatest and most brutal of 
clerks,” organised war. Frungois Michel lo Telliur, marquis do Louvois, was 
born in 1C It. At tho age of fifteen years ho ontored the office of his father, 
tho secrotary of state, and was initiated by a long apprenticeship into tho 
science of military administration, to which ho brought an activity equal to 
that of Colbert. When Louis XIV determined to assume the rule, Louvois 
bocamo tho real minister of war, although ho did not succeed his father, 
Michel le Tollior, till 1GGG. lie reformed tho army, and his reforms lasted 
as long as the old monarchy. If ho preserved tho system of voluntary 
enlistment which had been in practice for three centuries, lie diminished 
aimsos and dangers by a moro oxaet discipline and more severe regulations. 
Ho established uniforms by ordering that caoli regiment should lie distin¬ 
guished by tho colour of its clothes and by various marks (1G70). Ho 
introduced tho use of copper pontoons l'or crossing rivors; ho instituted 
maga/.inos of food and supplies, barracks, military hospitals, the Hotel des 
hivalides, all tilings almost unknown before his time. lie created tho corps 
of onginotiva whence came the great Vauban’s best pupils *, schools of artil¬ 
lery at Douai, Metz, and S Iras burg, the companies of grenadiers in the 
infantry, the regiments of hussars in tho cavalry, and lastly cadet companies, 
a species of military school for tho yentikhommea. 

Tho army still showed tho spirit of feudal times. Tho soldier belonged 
loss to tho king than lo bis colonel; the cavalry was givon too much impor¬ 
tance and tho nobility would serve only in it. From this reign tho Froneli 
infantry became and long remained tho first in the world. Louvois required 
it to march in slop and substituted tho gun and bayonet for'Tho pike which 
was still prevalent; but it was not till after his timo that Viiulian suceoodod 
in making tho gun at onco a weapon for projectiles and a weapon for 
fencing, and so rendered it tho most formidable instrument of destruction 
which was over put into tho hands of men. 

Ho made a revolution in tho army by tho onlre du tableau and by the 
creation of the service of inspection. Ho did not destroy tho venality 
of offices which had been introduced into tho army, and was exorcised 
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almosl entirely to llio profit of the nobles; but in order to moril promotion 
it was no longer sufficient for them to have ancestors — they must have ser¬ 
vices ; and tlio grades, from the rank of colonel, became tho prize of senior¬ 
ity—an excellent reform in those days, which would bo so now no longer, 
Tlio hatred of tho nobility pursued tho minister who was degrading “those 
born to command otliors, oil the pretext that it is reasonable to learn to obey 
in order to command; who wished to accustom seigneurs to equality and to 
mingle with all the world indiscriminately.” Louvois, with indexible firm¬ 
ness, roquirod that each should perform his duty; to secure this he instituted 
inspeoloL’s-gonoral who made tho king’s authority and his own everywhere 
present; and severe robukes awaited negligonfc officers. 

lie created recreation camps, a ruinous innovation when these assemblies 
of troops were only a spootaclo to divert the ladies of the court and the 
king’s ennui, but an oxoollenl school for officers and generals when preparing 
for the great nuumnivres of war. If wan only after his death that the order 
of St. Louis was instituted (1693) for tho purpose of bestowing honours ns 
a reward for military services—this time without distinction of birth, but 
not without distinction of religion; tho reformed could not obtain it. By 
such measures France was able to havo under arms, in the war of Flanders, 
1 ‘25,000 men; for that with Holland, 180,000; before Ryswick, 800,000; 
during tlio War of the Spanish Succession, 450,000. 

* 

VAUBAN 

There was ono point, tho only one, perhaps, on which tho minister of war 
and tho minister of marine were in accord : namely, the fortification of the 
kingdom. To accomplish this immense work thoy found tlio man who is, 
with Colbert, tlio greatest of this reign. Le Presfcro do Vauban urns a 
f/cntiUiomme of no groat family, who was born at Saulicu in Burgundy in 
i003. Ilia father died in the service, leaving liim only his name. A prior 
of the neighbourhood took him in and brought him up. When ho had com¬ 
pleted his seventeenth year tho Frondo was in full swing. Blevon of his 
brothers, uncles, and relatives were under arms ; ono morning Vauban ran 
away and hastened to join the Great Condo, who received him as a cadet and 
soon made him an officer. 

Yauban fought well; ho studied more. The good prior had given him 
Homo notions of geometry ; ho developed them and theso first acquirements 
decided his vocation. Having passed into the royal army ho served under 
tho chevalier do (Jlorvillo, tho most renowned engineer of that time, and at 
twenly-fivo directed tlio works during tho sieges of Gravelines, Ypros, and 
Oudenardo. In 1668 his reputation was so great that Louis XIV charged 
him with tlio fortification of Dunkirk. This first work of the young engi¬ 
neer was a masterpiece: two moles projecting’ over six thousand loot into 
tho water and defended by formidable batteries created a harbour where 
nature had put only an unfavourable shore. Tho waters insido and those of 
the high tidoS skilfully manipulated, incessantly hollowed the channel and 
restored tn tho sea tho mud it brought up. Henceforth Vauban was tho 
indispensable man whom overy gonorul demanded when lie had a siege to 
make. In timo of war lio took towns ; in time of peaco ho fortified them. 
It has boon calculated that ho worked on 300 old towns, that lie constructed 
33 new ones, that ho conducted 53 sieges, and was present at 140 important 
actions. Ho was several times wounded; for in order to reconnoitre the 
situation of a placo and to spare tlio blood of his soldiers, lie exposed himself 
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in such a maniior as to call forth Lho accusation of temerity, had not his 
cool and deliberate courage boon like tho fulfilment of a duty. 

Vauban, who fortified towns, know still hotter how to take thorn. IIo 
introduced the use of hollow cannon-balls for dispersing earth; ricochet 
firing to dismount tho artillery of tho besieged and destroy the angles of 
tho bastions; above all lio perfected the parallels at tho siege of Macstriolit in 
1673. These parallels joined tho trendies which converged towards the 
town, and gave tho attack the advantage over tho defence. Vauban went 
forward slowly but surely ; lio marched under cover by lines oil which the 
troops woro in a position to render each other mutual support, did not hurry 
on attacks whon he could dispense with them, took pains to spare Lho sol¬ 
diers, who had previously been flung away, and attained bis object incom¬ 
parably more quickly and with fewer losses, because ho first silenced tho 
enemy’s fire and loft on lho ramparts neither a tomiblo point nor a cannon in 
condition to bo firod. There was no longer any impregnable fortress and it 
was easy to look forward to the day when every well-besieged town would 
be taken. It is to him that wo also owe the invention of tho socket which 
allows the infantry to fire whilst still keeping tho bayonet at tho end of the 
gun. 

SliiuUIEtt, LEGISLATIVE WORKS 

Ill a memorial handed to tho king, Aqgusl 15 th, 1005, Colbert had pro¬ 
posed to remodel the whole legislation so that there should he in Prance but 
one law, one system of weights and moasuroa ; in addition ho asked for gra¬ 
tuitous justice, tho abolition of tho venality of offices, tho price of which was 
reckoned at four hundred and twonly millions, and tho diminution of tho 
number of monks, and the encouragement of useful callings. 

A commission was appointed. Whon tho members had hold a mooting 
and at lust brought their task to a conclusion they discussed tho matter 
with eminent members of tho parliament in the presence of tho ministers, 
under the presidency of tho chancellor Seguiov, somutypes under that of tho 
king. Six codes were the result of these deliberations: in 1007 tho civil 
ordinance or Codo Louis which abolished some iniquitous procedure belong¬ 
ing to tho justice of Lho Middle Ages, “Lruo witness of human imbecility/ 1 
says Monlaigno, shortened its delays and rcgulatod the form of tho registers 
of births, marriages, and deaths which, it was ordered, worn to bo deposited 
at tho office of each law-court; in 1609 that of Rivors and Porests which 
continues in its principal dispositions; in 1(570 tho ordinance of Criminal 
Instruction which tho parliaments accoptod only after many leUrt's de cachet 
and decrees of exile; it restricted tho application of tho torture ami various 
cases of provisional imprisonment, fixed rights of jurisdiction so that none 
might bo deprived of his natural judges, laid down identical rules for all 
tribunals, thus preparing Lho way for unity of principle by means of unity 
of form, but did not yet allow oilhor counsel or defender for tho uccuflotl 
in capital cases, presorvod tho atrocity of earlier penalties, tho wheel and 
quartering, and still made tho pona-lty disproportionato to fyho crime; in 
1673 tho ordinance of Commerce, a (mo title to glory for Colbert; in 1(581 
that of tho Navy and tho Colonies, which 1ms formed the common law of (lm 
nations of Europe and serves them to this day as maritime law; in 1085 
tho Black Codo, which regulated tiro condition of nogroos in tho French 
colonies. 

Those ordinances form tho greatest work of codification oxooutod from 
Justinian to Napoleon. Some portions of them are still in operation. 
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LIONNE, FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND DIPLOMACY 

If Colbert and Louyois, by tho ro-oslablishinent of tho finances, the cre^ 
ation of u navy, and the reform of the aimy, allowed Louis XIV to make 
war successfully, Liouno, secretary of stato for foreign affairs, prepared that 
success by liis negotiations. “ IIo lmd,” says Choisy, “ a superior genius : his 
understanding, naturally keen and 
penetrating, had been still further 
sharpened in the affairs in which the 
cardinal had early employed him.*’ 

Saint-fe’imon, who was no flatterer, 
also says thulho did everything with 
a skill and superiority quite un¬ 
equalled. Tho king indeed watched 
closely over this branch; ho himself 
wrote the first despatches to his am¬ 
bassadors j ho often wrote minutes 
of tho most important letters with Ins 
own hand, and ho always had the 
instructions sent in his name read 
aloud to him. 

When Lionno died in 1G71 i\w 
king gave him us successor the mar¬ 
quis do Lomponno who had con¬ 
ducted several embassies with success 
and was then in Sweden, whoso king 
lie had suoceoded in detaching from 
tho Dutch alliance. Pomponno di¬ 
rected all tho negotiations which 
terminated i n tho Pouco of Nimoguen. 

M But,” said Louis X W, “ tho oJlioo 
I gavo him was found to bo too great 9A CoullT comumk, timu or Lo™ xiv ' 
ami oxtonmvo for him. I was obliged 

to order him to rotiro, beeauso ovorytlung that passed througii his hands lost 
something of tho grandour and Xorco which arc needed in executing tho 
ordors of a king of Franco who is not unfoi’funnto. 51 

TRIUMPH OF THE ARSOLUTE MONARCHY 

Some of tlioso ministers of Louis XIV, especially Colborl and Louvoia, 
wore eoriainly great administrators ; they wore not, they could not bo, 
great statesmen. Colbert himself aimed at making France richer only in 
order to rondor tho king moro powerful; and all laboured to constitute the 
oxoessivo centralisation which envolopod tho whole country, its industry 
and commerce, tho arms and tho brain, with a thousand bonds of a minute 
regulation, so that tho initiative of tho ministers was everywhere substituted 
for tho action of individuals and communities. Tho result of this system 
was to bo that France would live less by her own vitality than by that of her 
government. When ago and sickness should freo'/e that over-present hand 
all would decline, A great people would be subjected to tho vicissitudes of 
one man’s oxistonco. 

If the administration of the realm was as much tho work of Louis XIV’s 
ministers as Ins own, one thing belonged to him alone: this was tho g'encral 
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direction he gave to the govornmont and to socioty— tlio skilful and ener¬ 
getic manner with which he knew how to control nil other powers, to annul 
them, and make them to servo his greatness; it was in fact that art of ruling 
which no other prince, in Saint-Simon’s* judgment, possessed to a greater 
degree. We have already seen liis ideas on the rights of sovereigns; he 
had summed them up in that phrase attributed to him, it is said, in his 
youth, at the end of the Fronde: “Z’AVitf, e'est moi — The State, it is I.” 1 

lie believed this; everybody believed it with him, and tho church taught 
it. Bossuol founded the divine right of tho monarchy oil maxims drawn 
from tho Scriptures. 11 Oh kings, ye are gods,” exclaimed tho great bishop 
at tho very moment that Lebrun was filling Versailles with tho apotheosis 
of Louis XIV. "While lie livod there was but one uncontrolled and limit¬ 
less will — his own. Tho sLatos-gonoral might have recalled other wills, 
hut ho never convoked it; ho punished thoso that spoke of it, and when, at 
the Treaty of Utrecht, tho allies, still defying his ambition, tried to exact 
that the conditions of peace should ho ratified by a national assembly, ho 
haughtily refused and declared that ho regarded the demand as an insult to 
the majesty of the throne. Thu minority of tho provinces laid llieir own 
estates, but lie suppressed many of them, 'riio.se which remained, us in 
Languedoc, Burgundy, Provence, Brittany, etc., never assembled except to 
executes the orders of the ministers. Whatever remained of municipal lib¬ 
erty disappeared like that of tho provinces. Tho king, coining money with 
the ancient rights dear to tho towns, changed tho mayoralties into hereditary 
olliooH and sold them to the highest bidders. An edict of 11)88 placed tho 
financial administration of the towns under tho direction of the intondnnU. 
Their finances did not improve, 'file communities were made roponsiblo for 
tho payment of tlio tattle as the euriates had been under tho Homan emperors. 
Former fiscal arrangements had ruinod tlio magistrates, Tho nmv one hold 
thorn exempt, but ruined tho communes. 

A phrase sums up this entiro policy—unfortunately it was spoken by 
Colbert: “It m not well,” ho wrote to a governor, charging him to let an 
elective magistracy fall into desuetude, “ that some one should speak in (ho 
liamo of all.” 

Submission of Parliament 

Royalty had taken five centuries to undermine tho great body of tho 
foudal aristocracy, and tho bettor to perfect this work lutd formed'with its 
own lmiuls another body—that of the judiciary order. In the sixteenth 
century they spoke of the parliaments as “the strong columns on which tho 
monarchy is supported,” but in the seventeenth tho new royalty wished lor 
no other support than its absolute power. 

Nevertheless, thanks to tho sale of odious, which left the same ollieos in 
tlio Hamo hands, thanks to tho dignity of tho magistrate's lives, to tho polit¬ 
ical roles they had played on several occasions, to tlio esprit tie corps which 
had quickly boon established in tho bosom of the great judiciary companies, 
there had boon raised alongside tho nobility of the sword /nobility of tile 
robe, which seemed quite us troublesome ns tho other because it already had 
its souvenirs and regrots. It was not always easily managed. Jt parried 
attacks with that force of inertia peculiar to assemblies of aged men, which 
is difficult to overcome at a lime when tradition stands for law. Tho spirit 

[ 1 If tlio words wore not ultoml tho thought wan certainly present. Louis XIV Is known to 
have written on ono occasion, “Tho nation docs not constitute a hotly In Franca; it )(widen 
entirely In the person of the king.”] H 
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of opposition, everywhere punished, took rofuge here—political opposition, 
scarcely sensible in the parliament of Paris, provincial opposition in the 
others, all religious opposition, under the form of Jansenism, One of Louis 
XIV’s ideas which ho sought to realise with the greatest perseverance was 
to transform the parliaments into simple courts of appeal, to put his state 
councils over thorn, oven the parliament of Paris which had brought about 
the Fronde. In an edict of 1GG7 he proscribed it from enregistering ordi¬ 
nances within a week and ho suffered no remonstrance. The following year 
lie had torn from tho parliament registers the records of all its deliberations 
during Ihe civil war, in order to efface even tho memory of its old-time pre¬ 
tensions. Besides this ho changed its title of sovereign court into that of 
superior court, as if tho first wore a usurpation of royal sovereignty. 


Submission of the Nobility 

It appoarod a moro difficult task to reduce tho nobles. Cardinal Riclio- 
liou had razed their fortresses and cut off the hoods of Homo of the most 
unruly. Mazarin lmd bought them or vanquished thorn by ruse. Louis XIV 
made himself their maslor by drawing them around him by his fetes, drag¬ 
ging them from tlioir domains, whore they thought too often of their ances¬ 
tors and still felt themselves froo, filling his antechamber and household 
posts with tho descendants of tho.sp who had made his fathers tremble, and 
forming for royalty such brilliant cortoges as tho representative of God on 
earth would wish to bo surrounded by. 

If they had titles and honours they had no political influence in the stalo. 
In his councils, the Icing, after the death of Mazarin, admitted but a single 
one of tho old noblesso, tho duko do Boauvillicrs, governor of tho royal chil¬ 
dren; and ho chose all his ministers from those of middle conditions, in 
order, according to Saint-Simon’s* forceful expression, to be able “to plunge 
them into tho depths of nothingnoss from which ho had drawn thorn.” Tho 
French nobility nover*knew how, lilco that of England, to become a political 
class ; it was never anything but a military casto. 


The Third Estate 

Louis XIV preferred, following in this the ancient monarchical traditions, 
to he served by tho middle class, moro oduoated and, moroovor, more dovoted, 
because it did not yet fool tho inconveniences of absolute powor, as it had 
boon feeling for centuries those of tho feudal rdgiino. Louis turned over to 
it all the financial, political, and judicial functions; ho established it peace¬ 
fully in the administration of the realm; ho pushed it energetically towards 
commerce and industry—two forces of tho new ora—and tho l’ogard he had 
for those petites yens named Boiloau, Racine, Molievo, announced the coming 
substitution of tho rights of intellect for those of birth. Louis XIV thus un¬ 
knowingly paved the way for democracy in Franco and tho Revolution. 
However lie lfiust not lie regarded as a sort of bourgeois king, a roi des 
imtUfitierS) as Saint-Simon* disdainfully calls him. His policy, the high idea 
ho had of his portion, tho rigorous ceremonial which made a sort of redoubt¬ 
able and inaccessible divinity of him, the carrousels , tho brilliant fStes—none 
of these recalls to mind the modest pictures of constitutional monarchies. 1 
Moro than that, those nobodies whom Louis made his councillors, his ambas- 

1 1 In 10 BO tho Paris corps dc villc solemnly conform! on tho king tho title of Louis the Groat, 
which, hitherto used sometimes on medals, now beoamc do rtgveur in official language. 1 '] 
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naclors, and his secretaries of state quitted tlioir plebeian state before entering 
his court. They bocamo the marquis do Louvois, tho count do Pontcluir- 
train, tho marquis do Toroy. While working with Uio bourgeois, tho grand¬ 
son of Ilenry IV always hud tho desire to roinain tho king of tho nobleman, 


LOUIS XIV AND THE OIIUUCIL 


Louis XIV conducted himself towards tho clergy as ho hud done towards 
tire nobility—in honouring thorn ho watchotl to soo that they robbed him of 
none of his power. The groat lords, with but few exceptions, wore removed 
from tho church as tlioy had been from tho administration. Therefore the 

aristocratic Saint-Simon * reproaches Louis 



“with having ruined tho episcopacy by till¬ 
ing it with seminarian pedants and their 
pupils without education and without birth” 
-—a strango reproach from tho month of a 
man who hud lived with Uossuol, Tendon, 
Plodder, and Massillon, tho denial honour 
of tho French church. 

Tho clergy was therefore under Louis 
XIV one force the more at tho disposal of 
royalty^ In tho affair of tlio rtyalc, tho 
bishops oven upheld the king against Rome. 
Tho rfyale was tho king’s right to enjoy tho 
revenues of certain bonofuiaa, bishoprics, 
and archbishoprics, during vacancies in 
tho sees. In 1(1711 an edict declared all the 
French rods subject to the rfyrile. Two 
bishops refused to obey nnd their iiclitm was 
approved by tho pope. Louis XIV, to end 
tho dispute, convoke^ an assembly of l'Tuneh 
clergy which adopted, in 10813, under tho 
inspiration of Bos.suet, four propos'd ions 
which were registered by the courts and tho 
faculty of theology. They wore in sub¬ 
stance: God gavo to St. Potor and his suc¬ 
cessors no powov, direct or indirect, over 
temporal affairs. Tho Galilean church ap¬ 
proves those decrees of tho Council of 
Constance which declare the ivcimmnieal 


firanni (JofcTUMK, Tj mu or Louis xiv councils superior to tho pope in spiritual 
(liiom mi oii\ notion piitit) affairs. The rulos and customs received in 

the kingdom and in the Gallicun church 
must remain unalterable. Tho pope’s decisions, in matter of doctrine, shall 
not be irrofonnablo until tiro church has accepted tho in. 

Innocent XI neither approved nor quashed these rosofulions, but ho 
rofused to grant bulls of investiture to those bishops, appointed by the gov¬ 
ern moil L, who had been members of tho assembly. The consequence was 
that at his death there wore twenty dioceses without heads. The matter 
was, howovar, brought to a conclusion in 10118 by a compromise. Innocent 
XII granted the bulls of investiture and tho king ceased to impose upon 
the theological faculties tho obligation of teaching tho four propositions of 
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The Protestants 

Tho diasonlors profited nothing l>y tho quarrel with the court of Rome.o 

Sinco tho l J Qaoo of Alois tho Protestants, being deprived of their political 
organisation, of tlioir “towns of security,” and of everything which had 
helped to form them into a party, had boon living in obscurity, doing their 
best to make their enemies forgot them, and carefully abstaining from taking 
any part in tho civil troubles of tho time. During tho Fronde not ono of 
them bad shown any sign of life. Their attitude towards the government 
was that of a child in disgrace, and towards tho Catholics that of a disdain¬ 
ful enemy. They porsistod in isolating tliomsolvos from the rest of the 
nation, and continued to correspond with their frionda in England and Hol¬ 
land. They wore law-abiding, poacoablo, and industrious citizens, and con¬ 
tributed Ilnur full share to the greatness and prosperity of tlioir country by 
their oourago and tlioir energy. 

Nevertheless, the nation continued to look on thorn with mistrust, as if 
tlioy wore foreigners; France felt ns if there wore a little Holland in her 
midst, rejoicing at the suogonr of the greater ono (with which it was then 
waging inoffooLuul war). To reunite tho Protestants with tho national 
church was a fixed idea with Louis XIV. This desire inspired his policy, 
and was tho chief goal of all his efforts ; this was to bo “tlio noble work and 
special feature of his reign”; and l^o looked upon the enterprise as a noble 
ono, not only from a political but from a religious point of view. I-Ie was 
boginning to got into a narrow devotional groove, and allowed tho Jesuits 
to oxereiso a powerful inlluonco over him. IIo wished to froo himself from 
the reproach of lierosy, wliioh his conduct towards tho pope had drawn down 
upon him, mid to ntono for tho irregularities of his youth. IIo resolved to 
revoke the Edict of Nantes. Tho assembly of tho clergy, tho parliament of 
Toulouso, tho Catholics in tho south all advocated this measure so strongly 
that it appeared to he tho general desire of tho nation; Louvois in his ambition, 
Lo Tollior iu his familial piety, also did their best to urge tho king on, and 
last, but not least, Madame do Maintonon, whoso influence during the rest of 
his life was to he paramount, threw all tho weight of her persuasions into the 
scale in order to bring about tho revocation of this edict. 

Up to this time bribery had been the chief means employed in the 
attempts to convert tho Protestants. Rioholiou had used this method with 
great success, Louis XIV followed his oxamplc with favourable results; 
lhiLLory, favours, rewards of ovory kind woro lavishly bestowod in tho attempt 
to gain over the Protestants. Pensions woro given to the newly converted, 
they wore exempted from taxation, ail sorts of offices were given to thorn 
over the lioads of staunch Catholics. A fund was formed for making con¬ 
versions, with Polliason, a converted Protestant, as director. France was 
Hooded with missions, sermons, tracts, and books of dogma. 

(Jalvinism suffered such severe Iohsos that Madame do Maintenon said, 
“Very soon it will ho ridiculous to bolong to that religion.” But these 
methods of brifehry and porsuasion were not rapid enough, and harsher 
methods hogan to bo used: royal odicta, parliamentary decisions, and ordors 
issued by governors of provinces and oiLios rendered tho proaoliing of tho 
reformed doctrines difficult, made tho Protestant pastors vory uneasy, for¬ 
bade tlioir synods to assemble. Protestants were deprived of their pensions 
and of tlioir titlos of nobility; the chiof burden of tho taxes was laid ou 
them ; they wore oxcludod from tho king’s household, from tho university, 
from holding municipal olTicos, Thoy were also forbidden to practice as 

II. >V. — YOJj, XI, 2n 
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lawyers or doctors. They were expelled from financial offices, the rights of 
free citizenship wore refused to them, they wore not allowed to bo members 
of corporations, their schools were closed, any of fhoir places of worship 
which had been built since 1598 wore destroyed, and their children woro 
taken from them to be educated as Catholics. Then the Protestants bogan 
to fly from Franco (1G82) ; but emigration was forbidden under pain of 
being sent to the gftlloys. 

The Calvinists in the south mado ono last appeal to tlio Icing in March, 
1684, bogging him to allow them to servo God according to the dictates of 
their own conscience, or else to tako rofngo in some other country. For 
answer, the Icing sent them a number of missionaries accompanied by a 
detachment of dragoons, who woro supposed to be the most cruel of all tlio 
French soldiers. Every day conversions by tlio hundred woro announced to 
the Icing. On the 2nd of September all tlio Protestants of Montaubuu 
changocl thou* religion by a resolution passed at a mooting in tlio town hall; 
on the 5th of October Montpellier, Castros, Lund, ole., followed suit} then 
the dioceses of Gap and Embrun, then the whole of Poitou. The governor 
of Languedoc said that he had soon sixty thousand people converted in three 
days. It was thought that nothing more remained to bo done, but to pub- 
lioly announce the destruction of a sect which had only a low adherents left 
in distant provinces, among the rude inhabitants of tlio mountainous purls; 
it was necessary to strike only ono more decisive blow and so complete the 
work for which a long series of unjust; acts and the ingenious tyranny of 
the last fifty yours lmd boon tlio preparation. Puro Laoluiiso, tlio king’s 
confessor, and Louvois promised that not a single drop of blood should 
bo shod. 

llcvocation of tlio JUdiot of Nantes (10S5 ad,) 

Accordingly on the 22ncl of Oclobor, 1685, an edict appeared ordaining: 
(1) Tho suppression of all tlio privileges which had boon accorded to tlio 
Protestants by llonry IV and Louis XIII; (2) tho proscription of Protes¬ 
tant worship throughout tlio kingdom (except Alsace and ttlrusburg); 
(8) tho expulsion of Protestant ministers, the closing of Protestant schools, 
and tho demolition of the churches, etc. Numerous rewards were given to 
those who agreed Lo change their religion; Calvinists were forbidden on pain 
of being bchI to the galleys and tlio confiscation of their properly, Lo go 
out of Franco ; permission was given them to remain cm their own properly 
and engage in business without their worship being interfered with so long 
as they did not hold public services. 

This edict was received in Franco with tho greatest enthusiasm : ser¬ 
mons, poems, pictures, medals wore produced with astounding rapidity to 
celebrate this groat act of unity! At last the whole country was to bo under 
ono jurisdiction and under one king I Louis XIV was a second Goiistantine, 
a modern Theodosius. Never had any Icing performed such a wonderful 
achievement, nor was it likely that any parallel to it would bo seen in the 
future. Tho whole of Europe was amazed at the promptitude and ease with 
which this great king hud stamped out a heresy which lmd defied tho efforts 
of six of his predecessors. 

Thu only complaints that arose woro dirooted against the leniency of that 
clauao which allowed tho Protestants to worship in their own fashion in 
private. This clause was only a luro, and Louvois wrote to tho governors 
and those in authority: “ Ilia majesty desires that those who refuse to 
embrace his roligion should be treated with the utmost rigour, and those 
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who foolishly pride themselves on being the last to bo converted are to bo 
driven to the extremity of their endurance.” Then began a series of bloody 
atrocities which the king had nover commanded, and which wore not at all 
m accordance with his character for moderation. A defenceless population 
was delivered over to the cruel brutality of the soldiory, men were put to 
tho torturo, women were subjected to a dishonour worso than death, children 
wero torn from their parents, houses and farms wore wrecked, converts who 
refused to tako tho sacraments wore sent to tho galleys, as wero those who 
harboured Protestant ministers or those who attempted to leave the king¬ 
dom. Sentence of death was pronounced against all who practised any other 
than tho Catholic religion, againbt all Piotostant ministers, and all who 
formed thomsolvoa into gatherings or held meetings. Tlioso who wero weak 
yielded; tlioy wero dragged to the altar and, with the executioner standing 
over thorn, forced to commit sacrilege. “Torture, abjuration, and forced 
communion,” says Saint-Simon,* “often all took place within twenty-four 
hours,” and tho oxoeutiouory wore the guides and tho sponsors of tho convert. 
Almost all tho bishops took part in tlioso hasty irrevorent practices. Most 
of them urged on tho executioners and used every moans to swell the num¬ 
ber of conversions, for tlioy sent an account of their triumphs to tho court, 
and wore anxious to gain as much glory and substantial recompense as pos¬ 
sible. Tho king recoivod from all quarters nows and details of those perse¬ 
cutions ; tlioso who had abjured Protestantism and received tho communion 
wore counted by tho thousand. Tho king gloried in his power and in his 
piety ; tho bishops sent him tho most fulsomo panegyrics on tho groat work 
lie was doing; pulpits mug with his praises. 

Tho Protostnnts flod from tho country. The police wore unable to pro- 
vont thorn. Certificates of confession wore required from all travellers, 
sonlonoo of death was pronounced against anyono who countenanced or assisted 
others in emigrating. Tim emigrants had been deprived of seventeen millions 
of francs in houso and land property, tho frontier was guarded by numerous 
troops; but all theset,measures wore vain, and in spile of them Mty 
thousand families left the kingdom, and took refuge in Holland, England, 
Germany, and Switzerland. They consisted of nobles, tradesmen, and manu¬ 
facturers. This active, cnorgotio, and enlightened body of men, placed at 
the service of foreigners tlioir talents, their swords, tho secrets of French 
manufactures, tlioir ■wealth, and a relentless hatred of the tyrant who had 
banished them. Tlioir emigration did an irroparablo injury to France. 
Tlioy wero received ovorywhore with the greatest kindness; they wero even 
invited to loave tlioir country, and good positions were promised them. One 
part of London was peopled with silk-weavers and workers in crystal and 
stool; and England became tho leading manufacturing nation. Branden¬ 
burg roso from its abasement; Berlin became a town ; Prussia was opened 
up; tho influeneo of the refugees on Frederick William’s states was so 
marked that it is from this timo that their greatness and tlioir subsequent 
weight among European powers maybe dated. Amsterdam built a thousand 
houses for them,''•William gave tliGin pensions, granted them privileges, and 
pvovidod thorn with places of worship ; ho formed thorn into a royal guard 
of six hundred noblomon and two rogimonts. lie mado use of their minis¬ 
ters, embittered by hatred, to flood Europo with pamphlets against Louis 
XIV. Iloncoforth on every battle-field tho French would meet these emi¬ 
grants filled with a fierce hatred of their country, and, for more than a 
oonlury afterward, French soldiers found that tlioir bitterest enemies in 
Gormany were tho descendants of these refugees ,5 
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The Jamenuts 

Nor did Louis protect the Jansenists who wore, on certain points, in 
disagreement with the church of Homo. Tho Jansonisls owed their doctrine 
to a°bishop o£ Yprcs, named Jansonius, who died in 1038, and to the ubbe of 
St. Cyran who had sustained somo anciont oiunions, which seemed to be now, 
upon grace and predestination. Jansonism dcsorvos at least a passing word 
especially on account of tho character of tho men who defundod it. Tho most 
illustrious of thorn, tho great Arnauld, Lcmaistro do ttacy, Nicole, and 
Lancelot, retired to tho anciont Oistorcian abbey of Port-Royal dos OJmmps, 
noav Versailles, when Pascal also joined thum in 1054, and there, loading 
a solitary life, these Catholic puritans set tho world an oxamplo of assiduous 
works of Lhe hands and llio iutolleet, of lively piety, and of austerity which 
went as far as asceticism. They wrote, for tho most part in common, some 
oxcellcnl works which are still in use ; they had somo illustrious pupils, 
among others Racine ; they won over to a groat part of their doctrine almost 
the entire magistracy.« 

The Jesuits then monopolised tho authority and inlluonoo of the church, 
whoso spirit and moral code they attempted to modify, and adapt to the 
present courtly and despotic timos. Tho studious, reasoning, and ascetic 
brethren of Port-Royal saw tho tendency of tho Jesuit preaching, the false 
and worldly basis of their creed. J twins on the subject of .Jansonism that 
the Jesuits had deelarod tliomsolves, and had come forth in the arena of 
argument. Tho pious wits of Port-Royal seized the opportunity, Look up a 
cause sufficiently absurd in its fundamental dogmas, hut whioli they wore 
enabled to support by battering the still more absurd outworks of the Jesuits. 
Tho latter won the pope to their sido, and obtained from the head of tho 
ohuvcli a condemnation of the tenets of Jansen ins. The polemic writers of 
Port-Royal bowed to his holiness, confessed that he was infallible as a high 
priest, in condemning such and such belief, hut most fallible as a crilio, since 
not ewe eC Uiene proportions,, ho lustily ooudcuuwd, were to l\o found in 
Jansouius. This iugonius uffronlory succoodud; for, under colour of dis¬ 
puting about such abstractions, Pascal and Arnauld attacked their enemies 
in more vulnerable points—-in their moral laxity, their sophistic logic, their* 
worldliness, courtliness, and servility. Louis XIV took tho Jesuit side. 
Many of the courtiers, who dared no longer draw the sword in rebellion, 
ventured to movo tho tongue, and oxorciso thought at least in independence. 
Amongst tho most distinguished sectaries of Port-Royal writs Lhe duchess do 
Longuovillc, sister of Condo, tho famous partisan of the Fronde, and mistress 
of La Rochefoucauld. Her hotel, once the resort of the coadjutor [do Rotz’J 
and his party, of Lhe hot cavaliers that drove tho court from Paris, was now 
the lurking-place and concealment of the Jansenists. She braved the royal 
authority at all timos, whotlior in the cause of the noblesse or of religion; 
gallant and dissolute in tho Fronde, in Jansenism rigid and devout. “ .She 
was Jansonist in truth and heart,” says Brienno, “just as she had indulged 
her gallantries with the samo sincerity, and always druTns heating” (the 
expression moans openly and boldly) : “a princess of tho blood need fear 
nothing ; and Madame do Longuovillo marched on her way with head erect.” 
Although the Jansonism of Pascal and of Arnauld was the proteslalien of 
reason, common sense, and deep religious feeling, against the corruptions 
oF the JosuiLy, that of Madame do Longuuvillo ami her class must he con¬ 
sidered as a kind of covert opposition to the court, and to the despotic will 
of tho sovereign. Tho fro ward Ioyo of indopondenoo, that could no longer 
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exercise itself in political intrigue, found moro harmless vent in criticism 
and polemics.* 

The outcome of the Jansonisfc disputoa was that in 1709 the king caused 
the buildings of Port-lloyal des Champs to bo levelled to the ground. 1 
The bodies of the inoffensivo solitaires were disinterred, and dogs were seen 
quarrelling over them. 



TUB J’OUrCB 

The polico was tho creation of Louis XIV. In 1G87 he appointed a magis¬ 
trate to oversee the Paris polico, Nicholas de la llcynio, who was succeeded 
in 1G97 by tho margin,‘•d’Argcnson — tlieso woro the first two lieutenants do 
■police. They established order, decency, and security in the city. Now 
eomimmcod the system of public lighting; from the 1st of Novcmbor to 
tho 1st of March, lantorns, burning candlos, were placed at tho ends and in tho 
middle of every street. There woro five Ihousnnd of tlioso lights in Paris. 
Tho watch was augmented and reorganised. Firemen replaced tho Capuchins 
in tho lira sorvieo. 'The narrow streets, often cut up and always filthy, wore 
cleaned, widened, and paved; coaches and cabs for tho public woro intro¬ 
duced; Pascal even devised tho omnibuses, which did not succeed at that 
time. The custom of going about Paris on horseback was no longer kept 
up except by a few obstinate representatives of tho olden times. 

Tho police allondod to other things; it censured all writings, 3 it hold up 
tho post, and road in what was afterwards called tho cabinet noir , all sus¬ 
pected correspond once, and to relievo tho government of too slow methods 
of justice it mujlipliod the lettres de cachet a which removed all guarantee of 

1 In 1000 llio stator house of Poit-Koynl do Paris was placed undor Jesuit management, it 
was to this hnuso that Clement XI oulorod tlio Uansfoimico of tho property of Port-ltoyal doe 
Champs, thuyear boforo tho buildings woro destroyed. Tho aged slaters woro disposed. 

a In 1(104 a prlntor and a publlshov woio hanged for llbol, by sontenco of Ho la Iloynlo. Sovoral 
porsons woro interrogated or died In llio Bastille lor tlui saino i eason, Tho author of the pamphlet 
against tho archbishop of llliolms was Impiisonod in an iron cago at Mont fit, Mlohol. 

n These woro lotUus wiltton by oulor of tho king, countersigned by a secretary of state, and 
sealed with tho king’s seal, by virtue of which Uio polico arrested a citizen, and imprisoned him 
without trial, as long na it pleased tho goyommont, without his being soon or allowed to receive 
lotlora from anyono. 
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personal liberty to citizens. TJie now power chargod with the overseeing 
of persons and opinions, thus become liko an over-open oyo, always dofiant of 
royalty. Tims were all the orders of state, all the existing authorities, all 
the conditions — parliament, nobility, bourgeois, clergy, and dissenters — 
reduced and dominated. Vnuban, Catinat, and Fcnolon resisted the con¬ 
tagion. Condd himself, in spite of his rank, his services, and his spirit, 
bocamo a courtier. Turcnno nlono managed to keop a position from which 
he could tell the king many truths which others dared not repeat. 0 

TIIB COURT 01*' Tins (IRANI) MON Anon 

Louis XIV pub so much brilliancy and magnificence into his court that 
the smallest details of its life seem interesting to posterity, to such tin extent 
wore they an object of curiosity to all tho courts of Europe and to all his 
con temporaries, The splendour of his govornmonl shone on his pettiest 
actions. 

That is why no historian has failed to write of the early affections of 
Louis XIV for tho baroness do Beauvais, for Mademoiselle d’Argencourt, 
for tho mooe of Cardinal Mazarin, who was married to the count do Soissons, 
tho father of Prince Eugene, and above all for Mario Maiioini, her sister, who 
afterwards married tho constable Colonna. 

The court, after tho triumphant return of Muwirin aftov Uio Pcaco of tho 
Pyrenees, busied itself with games, and tho ballet, with comedy, which, being 
only now born, had not yet become an art, and with tragedy, which bud 
boocmio a sublime art in the hands of Pierre Corneille. A our6 of St. Ger¬ 
main l’Auxorrois, who inclined to tho rigorous ideas of tho .hinsunists, had 
often written to the queen against Iheso spectacles, ever since tho iirst years 
of the rcgoncy. lie claimed that a person would he damned for being present 
at them. lie oven had this anathema signed by seven doctors of the 8<n> 
bonne, hut tho abbo do Beaumont, I,lie king’s preceptor, provided himself 
with move approbations of doctors, tlmu the strict <?«*<? had with condemna¬ 
tions. lie thus quieted the scruples of tho queen, and, when he became 
archbishop of Paris, ho gave his authority to tim opinion he had supported 
as abbd. 

There had been one continual succession of fetes, entertainments, and gal¬ 
lantries .since the marriage of the king. Interrupted by (.lie death of Mir/a- 
rin, they were redoubled on the marriago of Monsieur, brother of the king, with 
IfonriettaoE England, sister of Charles II [which took place twenty days after 
Mazarin’s death]. After tho cardinal's death tho court became tho centre of 
amusements amt tho model for other courts. The king prided himself on 
giving fetes which should east those of Vuux into oblivion. 

Tho good taste of society laid not yet received iLs full perfection at oomt. 
Tho quoon-molhcr, Anno of Austria,*began to be fond of retirement. 1 Tim 
reigning queen could scarcely speak French and her goodness was her only 
merit. The princess of England, the queen's sister-in-law, Jmuight to court 
tho attraction of a kindly find animated style of conversation, which was soon 
Hooondod by her reading of good works and her suro and line taste. She per¬ 
fected herself in tho language, which she still wrote poorly at the time of her 
marriage. Shu inspired a fresh mental stimulus, and introduced graces tun! 
a polilonosB into court, of which the rost of Europe had scarcely an idea. 
Madame had all tho wit of her brother Charles II, embellished by tho charms 

f 1 Anno o£ Austria cllccl of cancer January 20t.Ii, 1000.] , 
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of her sex, by tho talent and the desire to please. The court of Louis XIV 
breathed forth a gallantry which a sense of propriety made more piquant. 
That which reigned at tho court of Charles It was bolder, and too much 
groasness disfigured its amusements. 

There was at first between Madame and tho king a groat deal of sprightly 
coquetry and a secrot understanding, which was shown in little attentions 
often repeated. 1 Tho king sent her verses ; she answered them. It chanced 
that the sumo mini was at onco tho confidant of tho king and of Madamo in this 
ingenious intercourse. This was tho marquis of Dangoau. Ho conducted 
tho correspondence for bofcli king and princess ; thus serving both of them 
without letting one suspect what lie was doing for tho other. 


Mademoiselle de la Valliere 

These pastimes gave way to the more serious and more protracted passion 
which tho king had for Mademoiselle do la Valliere, maid of honour to 
Madame, llo oxporionoed with her tho rare ploasuvo of being loved solely 
for himself. She was for two years tho hidden object of all tho gallant 
amusomonls, all the entertainments which tho king gave. A young valet de 
ckambra of tho king, named Belloc, composed several recitals which were 
interspersed between dances, sometimes in tho queen’s, sometimes in 
Madamo’s apartments, and those recitals expressed with an air of mystery 
tho secrets of their hearts, which soon coasod to be a secrot. 

All these public entertainments which tho king gavo wore so many hem- 
agos to Ins mistress. In 1(3(12, a tournament ( carrousel) was held opposite 
tho Tuilorios in a largo enclosure which lms retained its name from this 
event, Place du Carrousel. Thore were five quadrilles. TIlo king was at the 
howl of tho Homans; his brother of tho Persians, tho princo of Condo of 
tho Turks, the duke dTCnghien, his son, of the Indians, tho duko of Guise 
of tho Americans. 

Tho qiioon-mothor^tlic reigning quoon, tho queen of England, widow of 
Ohnrlns I, forgetting for tho moment her misfortunes, were under n dais to 
see this spootuclo. Tho count do Saulx, son of tho duke do Lesdiguieres, took 
tho prize and roeoivod it from tho lmud of tho quoon-mother. These feloa 
reanimated more than over the tasto for doviccs and ombloms, wliioli tourneys 
had formorly mado tho fashion, and which had lasted after them, 

In 1002, an antiquarian called D’Ouvrior designed for Louis XIV tho 
omblom of a sun darting its rays on a globe, with the words: Nee pluribuB 
impar. The idea imitated somowhat a Spanish device mado for Philip II, 
and which was more appropriate for tho Spanish king, who owned the bosk 
part of tho How World and so many elates in tho old, than for a young king 
of Franco who as yot gave only hopes. This device had a prodigious success. 
Tho armoires of tho king, tho crown furniture, tho tapestries, the carvings, 
wore decorated with it. Tho king novor woro if in his tournaments. 

Tho fete of Versailles, in 1604, surpassed that of the carrousel by its 

f 1 Mndnmnh? JuwIkukI, Philip duko of Orleans, who had fissioned flint tltlo on tho death of 
Gaston in 1000, was a man ot licentious habits, and although ho distinguished himself in wav, as 
\yo shall sco, ins offcininaoy was of a most marked typo, There is no doubt that Monsieur was 
most indifferent to his wife, and many historians, Including Michelet,* bellovo that Louis XIV 
was tho father of her children. Of these, two daughtoia arrived at maturity —Mario Louise, who 
nmmi'd Ohmlrs II of .Spain, and Anno Mario, who married Victor Amadous of Savoy, aftorwavdB 
Icing of Sardinia. Madamo died 1070, under circumstances whloh will bo related in the next 
chapter, and which were open to the suspicion of poison. The following year Monsieur married 
tho princciw palatine — Charlotte Elizabeth, Sho was tho mother of tho duko of Orlcuna, regent 
of the realm, and died in 1722,] 
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originality, by its magni Pie once, and by lho pleasures of mind -which, being 
joined to the fiplondmu’s o£ tboso diversions, added an attraction and graces 
which no foto before lmd over had. Versailles bogan to bo a charming plueo 
of abodo. 

The 5th of May the king came tlioro with tlio court, composed of six 
hundred persons, who, together with their suites, were entevUiinod at his 
expense, as well ns all those who assisted in preparing tlio entertainments. 
Nothing was ovor lacking at those fetes except buildings especially con- 

s traded for giving them, sueh as 
\'\ were raised by tlio Ureoka and Bo¬ 
x' ' 'lho quickness, howover, 

; ‘ rf ' l 5 'Vi/ V !y''; ' with which theatres, amphithoalros, 

'f-y c c%.*and porticoes wevo erected, and 
5 jk's'A 'f‘ t ■■* onmmonlod with us much nuignifi- 
’!A 0(1,100 ,lH g 00( l taste, -was a marvel 


iff 


There was first a sort of toiirna- 
mo, d‘ Those wlio were to lake 
'-part nppearud on lhe first day as in 
a review; they wove preceded by 
" heralds at amis, by pages and oquor- 
ri«8 who curried their devices and 
Mj I tlioir shields. On tlm shields were 

I \ written versos composed by Perigni 

V ,int ^ DonHomdo. This latter espe- 

?A (y ^p. vieially had a singular talent for those 

gallant versos in which he always 
W ’ made dolioiib*) and piquant allusions 

' bVvJ. "" to the elm ruder of the persons, to 

/ vLfc$£<./,,' the personages of antiquity or of 

Vimmiwmu v JU ,ii„, ™>1« "'liiol.i njl'WWJ-HliHl, Mid 
(lflli-mo) to the pitHHioim winch animated lho 

court. Thuking lepresenled Bopor; 
all the crown diamonds glittorod on his coat ami on the horse lie rode. The 
qnoons and threo liundrod Indies, under triumphal aroboH, watched this 
ontranco. 




'C.+vi:,,Vv.' 

MAnitMOIfUCM.K 1 )K J.A VAT.T.lfcllK 

( 1 ( 511 - 1710 ) 


T'ho king with all eyes fastened upon him distinguished only those of 
La Vullioro* T’ho foto was for lior alone; she enjoyed it bidden in Urn 
crowd. The cavalcade was followed by a gilded ear, 18 feet high, 15 feet 
wide, and 2d foot long, representing the chariot of the sun. Tlio four ages, 
of gold, silver, bronze, and iron, the signs of tlio zodiac, the seasons, the 
hours, followed this ear on foot. Everything was in dmniolrr. .Shepherds 
carried pieces of tlio barrier which were adjusted lo the sound of trumpets, 
followed at intervals by bagpipes and violins. Certain persons who followed 
Apollo’s ear came first Lo the queens to recite versos appropriate to l he plueo 
and time, to the king and the ladies. When the races were flushed and 
night was come, four‘thousand groat torches lit up tlio apace wherein fetes 
were given. Tables were aorvod by two liundrod persons, representing lho 
seasons, fauns, sylvan cmituros, dryads, together with shepherds, vintagers, 
harvesters. Pan and Diana advaueod on a moving mountain from which 
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thoy descended to place on tables the most delicious products of field and 
forest. Behind these tables in the half circle, a theatre filled with per¬ 
formers arose. I’lie arcades which surrounded the tables and theatre were 
ornamented with five hundred green and silver chandeliers, holding candles; 
a gilded balustrade shut in ibis vast enclosure. These fetes, so far superior 
to those invented in romances, lasted for seven days. The king carried off 
the prize of the games four times, and then let other cavaliers contest for tho 
prizes ho had gained, which ho abandoned to thorn. The comedy of the 
I*rincense d'fflide, although not one of Moliere’s host, was one of the most 
agreeable attractions of those entertainments, on account of an infinity of fine 
allegories on tho customs of tho times and by the apposito observations 
which form an agreeable feature of such ontortainmenta, but which lose 
their point for posterity. 

The chief glory of those entertainments, which in Franco perfected good 
taste, good form, and taloiiL, came from the fact that thoy detracted nothing 
from tho continual labours of tho monarch. Without these labours lib 
would Iuiyo been able only to hold n court, ho would not have known how 
to reign ; and if tho magnificent amusements of this court bad increased tho 
misory of tho people, thoy would have been only odious; but tho same man 
who had given those fetes had also givon tlio people bread in tho famine of 
1GG2. lie caused grain to bo brought, which the rich bought at a low price, 
and which he gave to poor families at tho gate of tho Louvre. Ilo had 
returned three millions of taxes to the peoplo; no part of the infcorior 
administration had boon nogloctod.b Yet it cannot be overlooked that bad 
economics imdorlay most of tlioso financial moasuros,—as, indeed, of nil 
Colbert’s work.* 

The legate Chigi, sent by Pope Alexander VII, arrived at Versailles 
in the midst of till these enjoyments to render satisfaction to the Icing 
for tlio assault of tho papal guards.& This attack had taken place on 
August 20tli, 1002, at Rome. It precipitated a quarrel very similar to that 
which had taken place i* London tho preceding year. Tho liveried servants 
of the duke do Oroqui, tho ambassador, had a tight with the Corsican guard; 
one of them was killed, tho duke was insullod and his coach fired upon. 
Louis XIV demanded reparation. The court of Romo attempted, according 
to tho custom of the limes, to gain lime; tho king insisted, soul the papal 
nuncio to tho frontier under escort, occupied tho county of Venaissin, sent 
troops into tlio duchies of Parma and Modena in Italy, and finally threatened 
war. Alexander VJ I, seeing that tlioso monaoos were serious, gave in (1GGI). 
Ills own brolhor, tho legato Fabio Chigi, brought in person the desired 
satisfaction. Louis XIV then gavo back Avignon and Venaisaui.* This 
visit of tlio papal dolegalo revealed to the court a now spectacle. Tho grand 
eoromonios were fft lea for tho public. Tlio honours paid him mado tlio 
satisfaction moro brilliant. Seated under a dais, bo received the greetings 
of tlio superior courts, of tho municipal courts, and of tho clergy. He 
entered Paris to tho sound of cannon, having tlio great Condo at Ins right 
and tlio son of"llmt prince at his loft; and in this mannor he enmo to 
humiliate himself, Romo, and tlio pope, before a king who had not yet drawn 
a sword. After tho audionco lie dined with Louis XIV, and tlio chief 
thought of all was to treat him magnificently and givo hhn pleasure. 

All this gave to the court of Louis XIV an air of grandeur wluoh 
affcctod all the other courts of Europe. Tho king wanted this eclat, which 
Avns attached to his person, to reflect on all that surroundod him. To dis¬ 
tinguish his principal courliors ho invented bluo cassocks ombroiderod with 
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gold and silver, Tho permission to wear thorn was a groat favour to men 
influenced chiefly by vanity. They worn sought after almost like tlio collars 
of the order. Wo may montion hero, since wo aro spooking of details, that 
it was tlio fashion then to wear cassocks over a doublet ornamented -with 
ribbons, and over this cassock passed a shoulder band to which the sword 
was attached. A kind of laoo band was worn around tlio neck and on tho 
head a hat decorated with two rows of feathers. This fashion, which lasted 
until 168*1, became that of all Europe with tlio exception of Spain and 
Poland. Almost everywhere people prided themselves on imitating tho 
court of Louis XIV. 

Louis established order in his household, regulated ranks and factions, 
and eroalcd now offices in connection wiLh his porson, auoli ns that of tho 
grand-mnslor of his wardrobe. lie re-established Clio tabloH instituted by 
Francis I, and augmented Ihom. There woro twolvo for tlio officers of tho 
king’s housohold, which were served with as much mconoss and profusion as 
those of many sovereigns. Ho wanted all strangers to bo invited to thorn, 
and this attention lasted during all his reign. There was another attention 
which was even more select and polite. When ho had the pavilions of 
Marly built in 1070, all the ladios found a complete toilet-set in their apart¬ 
ments; nothing which belonged to commodious luxury was forgotten. 
IVlioovor was oil a journey could give repasts in his apartments, and was 
served thoro with the sumo delicacy fts tho master. Those litllo things 
noquiro value only whon tlioy are sustained by greater ones. In everything 
which tho king (lid might bo seen splendour and generosity, lie minion 
present of 1100,000 francs to tlio daughters of his ministers on their marringo. 

One can easily imagine the effect which this magnificence had in Europe. 
Tlio French woro not tlio only ones who praised him : twolvo panegyrics 
woro pronounced on Louis XIV in different towns of Italy — an homage 
rendered neithor from four nor hopo of favour, which tho marquis Zampiori 
sent to the king. 

lie continued to oxtcml bis patronage to letters find (o the arts. Proofs 
of this are tho particular gratuities of about *1,000 livvos to Uaeino, the for¬ 
tune of Dcspreaux, that of Quinaull, and above all Unit of Lully and of all 
tlio artists who oonsoeralod their work to him. Tlio king danced in ballots 
until tho year 1070. Ho was thou thirty-two years old. Tho tragedy of 
Britannic us was played before him at St. Germain ; he was struck by those 
verses : 

Pour mhitr premia, pour vertu ahu/nhbe, 
ll erci'llr u hnhiri tin rhnr dans la vary the, 

A disputcr den pne mdif/nea do ars mains, 

A sc donna' lui-mcme. ni spectacle mo, llomains. 

After that lie never again danecd in public : the poet hud reformed the mon¬ 
arch. His union with La Vnlliero still continued in spite of his frequent 
infidelities tolun*. These infidelities cost him little trouble. He never found 
women who resisted him, and ho always came back to th<v,ono who, by the 
sweelncss and goodness of her character, by her sincere affection, and oven 
by tho chains of habit, had subjugated him without tho aid of art. lint 
beginning with tlio year 1GG0, La Vallifiro porooivod that Madame do Monte- 
span was gaining (he ascendency; she fought against it with her usual 
sweetness; she supported Cor along time, and almost without complaining, 
the pain of being tho witness of her rival’s triumph ; sbo still thought her¬ 
self happy in being even thought of by tlio king, whom sbo continued to 
love, and in seeing him without being loved by him. 
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Finally in 1G75 she embraced, llio resource of lender souls, which need 
doop and intense sentiments to subjugate them. She thought that God 
alone could succeed her lover in her hoart. Iler conversion became just as 
celebrated as her affection. Sho became a Carmelite at Paris and persevered 
in her resolve. To wear haircloth, to walk with bare feet, to fast rigor¬ 
ously, to sing at night in chorus in an unknown tongue — all this did not 
repulse tho delicacy of a woman accustomed to so much glory, luxury, and 
pleasure. Sho lived this nustoro life from 1075 to 1710, under tho simple 
liamo of Louise do la Misdricorde. 

It is known that when Sister Louiso do la Misdricorde was told of the 
death of tho duke do Vormandois, whom sho had borne to the king, she said: 
“ I ought to weep for his birth more tlum for his death.” Ono daughter was 
left to her, who resembled tho king tho most of all his children. She mar¬ 
ried tho prince Arrnand do Conti, nephew of tho Great Condo. 

Madame do. Monte spam 

In tho meantime tho marquise do Monlospan was enjoying tho king’s 
favour with much (dab and authority. Athennis do Mortemar, wife of tlio 
marquis do Monlcspan, her older sister Lho marquise de Thiange, and her 
younger sisLer, for whom sho obtained tho abbey of Fontevraull, were tire most 
beautiful women of their day, and » 
all tlirco joinod to this distinction 
singular attractions of mind. Tho 
duko do Vi von no, their brother, and 
marshal of Franco, was also ono of 
tho men at court who had tho most 
good taste and was best road. Jt 
was to him that tho king said ono 
day: “Jlut what is tho good of read¬ 
ing?” Tho duko do VfVonno, who 
was stout and rod faced, answered: 

“ Reading does for tho mind what 
your partridges do to my cheeks.” 

Thom four persons were univer¬ 
sally popular by a singular stylo of 
conversation mingled with pleas¬ 
antly, naivoto, and wit, which was 
known ns V esprit de Mortemar. Thoy 
all wrote with an ease and grace 
peculiar to thorn. 

Madame do Montespan’s triumph 
burst forth during a journey which 
tho king mado to Flandors in 1670. 

Tho ruin of tho yutch was prepared 
on this journey in tho midst of 
enter taini non Is. It was a continual madams da Montbspas 

Into, accompanied with great pomp. ( 1 GU- 1 T 07 ) 

Tho king, who mado all his war 

expeditions on horseback, made this ono for tho first time in a closed carriage. 
Postolmiscs had not yet boon invented. Tho queen, Madame, hoi* sister-in- 
law, and tho marquise do Montcspnn wore in this superb equipage, followed 
by many olhors, and when Madame do Montespan was alone sho had. four 
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bodyguards at the doors of her carriage. Tho dauphin camo next with Ida 
court. Mademoiselle with hers; it, was before tho fatal ovont of lior marriage; 
she took part in all those triumphs in peace and saw with complaisance Rol¬ 
lover, tho king’s favouvito, at tho head of his company of guards. Tho most 
beautiful crown furniture was carried to tho towns where they slept. In 
every city they found a masked or dress hall) or fireworks. All his military 
rotinuo accompanied the king and all his housohold rotimio followed or pre¬ 
ceded him. Tho tables were kept as at St. Germain. In this pomp the 
court visited all tho conquered cities. Tho principal ladies of Ilrussols, of 
Ghent camo to see this magnificence. The king invited thorn to his table. 
Ho made thorn very lnimisomo prosonts. All the officers of the garrison 
troops received gratuities. His liberality cost tho king sovoral timos fiftoon 
hundred gold louis a day. 

All tho honour, all tho homage waa for Madamo do Montosjuui, except 
what duty gave to the queen. Nevertheless this lady did not shuro tho 
secrets of state. The king knew how to distinguish affairs of stato from 
pleasure. Tho unfortunate experience of a maid of honour to tho queon in 
1673 guvo riso to a now court order. Tho danger attached to the position 
of a young girl in a gallant and voluptuous court caused twolvo ladies of tho 
palaco to bo substituted for tho twolvo maids of honour, who hud graced tho 
court and tho quoon’s presence. After lluit the (muons’ households wore 
composed in that mannor. This arrangement made tho court larger and 
more magnificent, by establishing in it the husbands and families of thoso 
ladies, which increased the society and spread groater opulence. 

Pomnmy: The JirmvilUers Case 

About 1670 tho crime of poisoning bogun to he prevalent in Franco. 
This revenge of cowards had not been employed during the horrors of tho 
civil war, but, by a singular fatality, had infected Franco in the time of glory 
and of tho pleasures which softened manners, even cwS it found its way into 
ancient Romo in tho fairest days of tho republic. 

Two Italians, one of whom boro tho name of Kxili, worked for a long time 
with a German npofchoeary called Glasor, in quest of tho philosopher's stone. 
In this eiiLorpriso tho two Italians lost the little they laid and endeavoured, 
by orimo, toropair tho harm done by their folly ; they secretly sold poisons. 
Confession, tho greatest curb to human wickedness but which is abused in 
tho idea that ono may porform tho crimes one is sure of expiating, was tho 
moans of informing tho grand penitentiary of Paris that certain porsons had 
died of poison; ho apprised the government. Tho two Italians were suspeetod, 
and put in tho Bastille; ono of tho two died thorc; Kxili remained Micro 
without being convicted ; and from tho depths of his prison he spread 
through Paris those dark socruts which cost the lives of the civil lieutenant 
D’Aubrai and his family, and which finally led to the establishment of tho 
Ohambor of Poisons, called the Ohambre Ardentc . ,, 

Lovo was tho prime source of these horrible tragedies. The marquis of 
Brinvilliors, son-in-law of the civil lieutenant D’Anlmii, had in his houso 
Saintc-Croix, tho captain of his regiment, a man with too handsome a face: 
Ida wifo warned him of the consequences ; the husband persisted in lotting 
tho young man remain in the house with his wife, a young, beautiful, and 
susceptible woman. What might have boon oxpoolod happened: they Toll in 
lovo with each ofchor. The civil lioutonant, father of tho marquise, was harsh 
and imprudent enough to solicit a lettre tie cachet and got the captain, who 
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needed only to bo returned to his regiment, sent to the Bastille. Sftinte- 
Croix was unfortunately put in a room witli Exili: this Italian taught him 
how to revong'o himself; the results make ono shudder. The marquise did 
not attempt tho life of her husband, who had had some indulgence for a love 
of which ho was himself tho oauso, but the fury of her vengeance induced 
her to poison her father, her two brothers, and her sistor. Amidst so many 
crimoa she was religious; alio often went to confession, and when she was 
arrested at Liege a general confession was even found writton in her hand¬ 
writing, which served not as a proof against her but as presumptive evidence. 
It is not true that she tried her poisons in tho hospitals as the people said, 
and as written in tho Onuses otlcbres, tho work of a briefless barrister (Erangois 
(iabot do Pitaval) and made for llio people ; but it is true that she as well as 
Sainto-Croix had secret connections with pomona afterwards accused of the 
same crimes. She was burned in 1070 after having lmd her head cut off. But 
from 1070, when Exili had begun to make poisons, down to 1080 this crime 
infoetod Paris. It cannot bo concealed that Ponautior, tho rccoiver-general 
of tho clergy and a friend of this woman, was accused some time afterwards 
of having put his secrets in practice and that it cost him half liis wealth to 
suppress the indie tin on l. 

The Bavarian princess, wife of Monsoigncur, 1 at first added brilliancy 
and vivacity to this court. The marquise do Montcspan still attracted tho 
principal attention but finally she ceased to please, and the violent trans¬ 
ports of her griof did not bring back a heart that was forsaking her. However, 
she still kept hor plaeo at court, through her high position, being superintendent 
of the quoen’s household, and with Clio king through habit and through her 
authority. The youth and beauty of Madomoisollo do Eontanges, a son 
sho had borno to the king in 1080, tho title of duchess slio had received, 
Jcopt Madame do Maintenon away from tho first place, to which she did not 
then dare to aspire but which she afterwards obtained. The duchess de 
Eontanges, however, and hor son died in 1081. 

Tho marquise do M^nto^mn, although she no longer hud nn open rival, 
none tho less did not possess the heart tirocl of hor and of hor complaints. 
When men are no longov in their youth they almost all havo need of the 
society of an agreeable woman. Above all tho weight of affairs makes this 
consolation necessary. Tho new favourite, Madame do Maintenon, who felt 
the soorot power sho was gaining overy day, boro herself with that art so 
natural to women and which is never displeasing to moil. She wrote one day 
to Madame de KrimUmtvo, her cousin, in whom bIio placed an entire confidence : 
“ I always send him away dissatisfied but never discouraged.” During this 
lime, when hor favour was increasing and Madame de Montcspan was nearing 
hor tail, these two rivals saw oaeh other ovory day, now with a secret bitter¬ 
ness, now with a passing conlidoneo which tho necessity of speaking to each 
other and tho weariness of constraint sometimes put into their interviews. 
They agreed to write, each from hor point of view, momoirs of all that hap¬ 
pened at court. The work novel’wont very far. Madame do Montespan took 
pleasure in reading selections from those memoirs to her friends, in the last 
years of hor liTo. Tho pious devotion which was joinod to all those seorot 
intrigues further strengthened tho favour of Madame do Maintenon and 
weakonod that of Madame do Montcspan. Tho king reproached himself for 
his attachment lo a marriod woman and felt this scraplo still more since ho 

p Ry tills liUlo wan known tho '‘grand dauphin” Louis, only child of Louis XIV and his 
queen, horn in 10(11. Tho dauphin married hi 1080 the princess Marla Anno Christine Vlctoiro 
uf 11 avail a,] 
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had begun to feol no more love for her* This embarrassing situation con¬ 
tinued until 1685, a year made memorable by the ru vocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Very different scones wore to bo seen at that lime — on one airlo 
the despair and flight of a part of tlie nation, on tho other now fetes at 
Versailles ; Trianon and Marly built; nature in all those places forced with 
delights, aiul gardens in which every art was exhausted. Tho marriage of 
tho grandson of tho Great Condo with Mademoiselle do Nantes, daughter 
of tho king and Madame do Montespan, \vns the last triumph of this mistress 
who began to retire from court. 

The Retirement of Montesjxm 

Tho king afterwards gave in marriage two othor ehildron ho lmd laid by 
hor: Mademoisollo do Blois to tho duke (lo Chartres, and the duke du Maine 
to Louise Bonodicto do Bourbon, grand daughter of tho Great Condo and 
sister of Monsieur le Due, 1 a princess celebrated for her wit and liking for 
the arts. 

Before the celebration of tho linirriugo of Monsieur lo Due with Made¬ 
moiselle do Nantes, tho marquis do Soignohiy in honour of Unit event gavo 
tho king a fete worthy of Unit monarch in the gardens of Kooaux, which lmd 
been planted by Le Notre with as much taste as those of Versailles, TJie 
idyll of Doaeo composed by Ruoino was performed on Unit occasion. At 
Versailles there was a now tournament'hunt aflor the imirringo the king dis¬ 
played a singular magnificence, for which Cardinal Mnxitrin had given the 
first idea in 165G. 

Emir booths wero put up in tho salon at Marly, filled with tho richest 
and most solect products of tho industry of Parisian workmen. These four 
booths wore at the same time so many splendid decorations representing tho 
four seasons of tho year. Madame do Moutospan presided over one with 
Mon soigne ur. Her rival, Madame do Mainlonon, was in another with the 
duke du Maine. Tho newly married couple each had charge of one : Mon¬ 
sieur lu Duo with Madame do Thiungo ; and Miufnmo la Duchesso, whom 
propriety did not permit to have ono with a man ou aeeonnt of hor extreme 
youth, was with tho duelmss do Ohovrouso. Tho so-called gentlemen and 
iadios du voi/aye drew lots for tho jewels with which the booths wore dec¬ 
orated. Thu king thou made presents to the whole court in a manner 
worthy of a king. Cardinal Ma'/arin’s lottery was loss ingenious and less 
brilliant. Those lottciios had boon formerly put into fashion by the Roman 
omporors, hut not one of them over relieved its magnificence with so milch 
gallantry. 

After tho marriago of her daughler Madame do Moutospan did not again 
appear at court. She lived a very dignified life at Paris, ftho had a large 
income, but it was a life annuity, and the king always paid hor a pension of 
1,000 gold Ionia a month. She wont every year to take the wators at Bourbon, 
and there married off tho girls of the neighbourhood, whom she endowed. 
She was no longer at tho age when the imagination, if.Tooted by lively 
impressions, sends ono to tho Carmelites. Bho died at Bourbon in 1707. 

Ono year after tho marriage of Madoinoisello do Nantes with Monsieur 
lo Due, the prince of Condo died nl Eontainobloau, at the ago of sixty-six, of 
an illness whieh was hastened by his desire to go to see Madame la Duchesso, 
who had smallpox. 


[} T.oulti tit, Bourbon-CoiuA6, who wna Iho father of Loafs XV’s prime in hits lor.] 
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Meanwhilo, after the marriage of Madame lsi Duchesso, after the total 
eclipse of the mother, the victorious Madame do Maintenon achieved such an 
influoiieo and inspired Louis XIV with so much tenderness and such scruples, 
that the Icing’, by tho advice of Pcro 
Laclniise, married hor secretly in 
the month of January, 108(3, 1 in the 
small cliapol in the apartments occu¬ 
pied afterwards by tho duko of 
Burgundy. There was no contmot, 
no stipulation. Tho archbishop of 
Paris, Ilarlay dc Chanvidon, pro- 
nouncod tho benediction, tho con¬ 
fessor assisting. Montchovrouiluiid 
lion lumps, first valot do cluimbro, 
woro tho witnesses, 1 #ouis XIV was 
at tho time in his forty-eighth year 
and the woman lie espoused in 
hor fifty-sooond. This sovereign, 
crowned with glory, desired to com¬ 
bine with tho fatigues of governing 
tho innocent joys of privato life ; 
tins marriago bound him to nothing 
incompatible with his rank ; it was 
always a problem to tho court. Sineo 
Madamo do Maintenon was roally 
married, it respected hor ns tho 
king’s choice, without treating her 
as queen, 

She was of an old family, grand¬ 
daughter of Thuodoro A^’ippnd’Au- 
bigno, gentleman of the chamber to Henry IV- Ills father, Constant d’Aubignd, 
wishing to establish himself in business in the Caroliims, applied to tho Eng¬ 
lish government, and was thrown into the prison of tho chateau Trompotlo, 
from which lie escaped with tho assistance of tho daughter of tho governor 
of tho prison, a gentleman from Bordeaux named Cadillac. Constant d’Au- 
bigno married lusbenefactress in 1027 and took lior with him to the Oarolinas. 
ltotuming with hor to Franco aflor several years, both woro imprisoned at 
Niorl in Poitou, by order of the court. In this prison was born, in 1635, 
Pranqoiso d’Anbigne, destined to know all the groutesl hardships of lifo as 
well as tho highest favours of fortune. Taken at tho ago of three to 
America (Martinique), brought back an orphan of twolvo years, brought 
up with the greatest severity by Madame do Ncmllant, mothor of tho duchess 
do NavailloH her relative, she was only too glad to marry in 1051 Paul 
Scarron, who liwd near her in tho rue d’-Enfor. Scarron came of an old 
family of parliament, distinguished by its important matrimonial alliances; 
but his profession of burlosquo poet loworcd him while making him popular. 
It was novoi'tholoss a stroke of fortune for Mademoiselle d’Aubigne to marry 
tliis man, deformed in mind and body, and with very modest means. She 
abjured Calvinism, her own religion as woll as that of her ancestors, before 

P Tho qnaon Maila Thovosa huddled .TnlySOih, 1083, qulto suddenly. Sho hold so little 
pluco at coiu-L thill llio ovoat iv hh scarcely noticed./] 
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this marriage. Her beauty anil wit soon made her distinguished, She was 
eagerly sought after by the best socioty of Paris, tiud this time of her youth 
was no doubt the happiest period of hor life. AfLor the death of her hus¬ 
band, in 1660, she was for a long time unable to obtain from the king a 
modest pension of 1,500 livi’QB which Scarron had onjoyod. Finally, after 
several years, the king granted her ono of two thousand, saying, “ Madame, 
I liavo made you wait a long time, hut you have so many friends that my 
only distinction could be in not being ono of thorn.” Meanwhile it is proved, 
by the letters of Madame do Mi an Union, Unit she owed to Madame do Mon- 
iCHjian tlio slight assistance she reooivod to relievo her poverty. It was 
remembered Hovoral years lator, when it became necessary to bring up 
secretly the duke du Maine, son of the king by tho marquise do Montospun, 
horn in 1672. The duke du Maine was born with a deformed foot. Tho 
chief physician, D’Aquin, who was in tho secret, doubled that the child should 
he taken to the baths at Bareges. It was nooossary to find a confidential 
parson to ho intrusted with this charge. Thu king suggested Mndama Scar- 
ron. Louvois wont soeretly to Paris to propose this journey to her. From 
that time on she was in charge of the education of the duke du Maine —■ 
chosen for this duty by tho king and not by JMudumo do Montospan, ns lias 
ommoously boon said. 

She wroto directly to tho king; her letters pleased him greatly. This 
was tho origin of her good fortune—-her shrewdness did tho rest. Tho king, 
who at first did not like her, passed Horn aversion to confidence and from 
confidence to love. Tho letters which wo have of hors are of much groator 
importance than they would scorn : they show that mixture of religion and 
gallantry, of dignity and weakness, which arc often found in tho human heart, 
and which certainly wero in that of Louis XiV. MadiimodoMaiutonon scorned 
to bo filled at tho same time with an ambition and a devoutness which novel* 
appeared to conflict. Her confessor, Oobolin, approved equally of both : ho 
was spiritual guide as well as courtier> his ponilout, having become ungrateful 
towards Madame do Mtmlospau, always dissembled this fooling. IIor con¬ 
fessor encouraged her in hor aspirations. Him culled'religion to the assistance 
of hoi* waning charms to supplant her benefactress, now become hor rival. 

This strange mixture of lovo and seruplo on tho part of tho king, of 
ambition and devoutness on tho part of tlio now mistress, scorned to have 
lusted from 1681 to 1686, the date of their marriage. Her elevation was for 
hor only a seclusion. Shut up in her apartments, which wore on the sumo 
(loov us those of tlvc king, she limited herself to tho society of two ov three 
ladies, retiring like herself ■—sho saw even them very rarely. Tho king came 
to her apartments every day after supper, and remained until midnight. 
There lie worked with his ministers, while Madame do Main tenon read, or 
occupied herself with needlework; she never attempted to speak on affairs of 
state, seemed often to ignore them, putting far from her any appearance 
of intrigue or plotting ; much more occupied in humouring him who gov- 
di-nod than seoking to govern, in managing her income, and expending it 
with tlio greatest cautiousness. r 

Louis XIV in marrying Madame do Maiutonon gained only an agreeable 
and submissive companion. Tho sole public distinction which testified to 
her secret olovution was, that during mass sho occupied one of those small 
gilded stalls which woro supposed to bo only for the king and queen. Beyond 
that, no display, no grandeur. Tho devontnoss with which she had inspired 
tho king and which had led to hor marriage, became gradually a true and 
profound sentiment, which ago and ennui sowed to strengthen, ’ Him already 
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posed at the court and bofore tho king as a foundress by gathering together 
at Noisy sovoral young girls of the nobility; and the king had already set 
apart the revenues of the abbey of St. Donis for that budding community. 
St. Oyr was built at the foot of the park of Versailles in 1G8G. 

On tha death of tho king she retired for life to St. Cyr. What is sur¬ 
prising, is that tho king left licr almost nothing. Ho simply recommended 
her to the duke of Orleans. Sho asked for a pension of only 21,000 livres, 
which was scrupulously paid her, until her death on April 15th, 1719, & 
Turning now from this survey of the court, lot us examine the effect of 
Louis XlV’s policy on tho nation at large. 


EimSOT OF LOUIS XIV’S POLICY ON TIIE NATION 

Louis XIV's reign falls into two parts, oasy to distinguish, the one from 
tho othor; the (irst covers from 1GG L to 16813, tho second, awl much the longer, 
from 1688 to 1715. In the first period, Louis XIV found four men of genius, 
who wore also sorupnlously honest men, to uphold and oven direct him in 
everything concerning tlio internal government, diplomacy, warfare, and 
defence of tho kingdom. In an equal degree Colbert, Lionno, Tuienne, and 
Vauban exorcised a salutary aud fruitful inllucnco over tlio king’s mind, never 
divorcing the welfare of the kingdom from that of tlio king, and seeking 
before all else tho greatness or tho security of the empire by adopting tho best 
of tho moiisuros which had proved so successful unctor Henry IV, Richelieu, 
and Miizurin. Tho profound rovoroneo which Colbert, more especially, had 
for tho memory of Richelieu, whom ho wished tho king to take as his model, 
provoked Louis’ jests. “When any important matter was undor discussion,” 
says a contemporary chroniclo, “tlio late king would often exclaim, ‘Colbert 
thoro will tell us: Sire, tho groat Cardinal Richelieu.’ Which, howover, did 
not prevent Colbert from pursuing his object, and moulding tho king in 
Richelieu’s likeness.” 

In tho second poi^od, Louis, prematurely aged, disillusioned, and ill, 
reduced to a stern performance of his duties as a man and a Christian by 
tho fro ward influence of an obstinate and ambitious woman, drew inspiration 
from none but narrow ideals, applying tlio most fatal maxims to home gov¬ 
ernment and foreign policy. lie yielded to the lulyico of persons whom ho 
had for long encouraged to flatter liiy prejudices, and who urged him along 
a path of bloody repressions. Louvois, Madame do Maintonon, Chamillard, 
and Villoroi woie tlio real wioldors of uuthonty. Tlioy sacrificed tho well¬ 
being of tho kingdom to their own interest, which they sought to confound 
with the interests of the crown. Tlioy prepared tho way for tho ruin of tho 
state by tlio most disastrous homo measures, wliilo they ruined the prestige 
of Trance abroad by changing tho character of her policy. 

Tlio trouble was not only in tlio royal housohold; it also threatened to 
bo in the state; for Louis, violating all laws civil and religious, placed the 
legitimated princes side by side with tho princos of tho blood. _ Ho forced 
tho court to paj®equal respect to both; and public morality received a blow 
from which it was slow to recover. The lessons in scandal which came from 
the throne wero not lost, and tlio corruption, which was fermenting in 
spite of tho apparont austerity of tho last years, was to break out under the 
new reign without restraint and without shame. Those dukes of Orleans 
and Vcmlomo, given up to llllhy debauches, that duke d 7 An tin surprised 
in a flagrant not of tlioft, and so many others who contrived at play to cor¬ 
rect tlio chances of fortune; thoso princesses of tlio blood who at Marly 

u, w. — YOI„ XI, 2o 
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hypocrisy, ml ouuvYO) uiiuui. mwy \riiu o wui uyyuioUj ' v ^GlL 
lie is no longer able to do otherwise, that human morality, conscience, and 
dignity can nevor be violated with impunity. Already, oven in the vuvy 
heart of Versailles, a premonitory cry is hoard. In face of thoso gilded 
lives La Rruyoro writes: “Tho great liavo no soul; I would lie of l) l0 
people.” It was at Versailles that tho French nobility ruined thomselvc^. 
There official ennui led to secret debauches; tho habit of receiving every¬ 
thing from tho monarch led to the belief that all was due not to sorvieoa but 
to serviliLy. 

Ono irrefutable witness of tho wretchedness of this period lias boon lcift 
to us—The memorials which tho king demanded of tho iuLcndanis on tho 
condition of their provinces in order that his grandson the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy might by studying thorn become acquainted with the affairs of tj\ 0 
administration. At every page those distressing words recur, “War, mor¬ 
tality, tho continual quartering and passage of tho soldiers, tho militia, the 
great prerogatives, tho withdrawal of the Iluguouots have ruined this 
country.” Bridges, roads were iu a deplorable state and commerce \va 8 
annihilated. Tho frontier provinces wore further crushed by requisitions 
and tho pillage of tho soldiers who, receiving neither pay nor food, helped 
thcmsolvos. In the generality of Rouen, out of 700,000 inhabitants 0.10,000 
had a bundle of straw for their beds, in certain provinces tho peasant Was 
returning to astute of savagery: living for the most part on herbs and roots 
like tho boasts; and, wild us they were, he lied if one approached. “ There 
is no nation moro savage than those pooplo,” tho iutondant of Bourgos says 
of thoso under his administration; “soinotimoB troops of them are to 1, 0 
seen in tho country, seated in a circle in tho middle of a Held and always 
far from tho roads; if one approach the band immediately disperses.”« 

We J.ww? ,wm> Liw.w XIV ,\>J Jmvaviv Jivl wy w Jv'MA* iv Jmv jitvlW mv.w v'Hk 
other countries.« 


1 I^ronsoigiiour phvyrcl l.vto in tlio salon. On wIllulmwhiK to Ills own npm Imouls ho wont up to 
tho princesses (tho tlucliosMi's do Ohmlios and do Horn bun) mat round llmin smoking with plp 0H 
Which they Imduont for fioin tho Swiss giMidhnuso, MoiwoIkikhii mudo Ilium slop thin divi¬ 
sion, but thn smoko boti.iyod iboni. Nost mmninn tho Iciiik lulininlsttucd a lough mbuluU 

Tho duchess do la ii'ovUl assembled her punoyoia ul her house and played a kind of lui| M . 
quonot with them. She whispoml m my car, “ 1 ohoat them but limy 10 b mo.” MuioirfH of 
Mnilamo do StaiU.<» 
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1 doubt whothor any hnmun being ovor enjoyed, iiigreatorporfootlon, 

Iho blowing of norvoH lonod to habltnal ouoigy, and exempt from all 
morbid ReimilivcneHs. Hunt, cold, pain, fatigue, am) lumgor saonicd to 
have no power over him Not only Ida delicate courLloiq but his hardy 
veterans ndmlrnl IhoHlnlcIsin of tholr Invulnoiablo Icing, and his mental 
uoiniiosiirw was on a luvol with Ids bodily Imulihood. No provocation 
could excite him to unseemly anger, and no calamity could depress him 
to unmanly dujooflon. If ho was often Urn victim, lio was never tlio 
nlavo ol appetite 01 passion. Though constantly oxposeil to the allura- 
munts »£ the most exqulsiio Jlattoiy, and Urn most fascinating cnvcHscB, 
lie nover yielded himself to tlio guidance of any favourite, male or fe¬ 
male , but udhoml, with lmmutublo constancy and calmness, to tlio 
mhdstvna whom lie had olthoi trained or choaon. —StMMum.a 

Tim foreign .situation in 1001 was most favourable. II ifcwas necessary 
to wind up tlio a Hairs of Mnzarin, all that had to ho dona abroad wan lo 
gather tlio fruits and enjoy the glory acquired. Europo was basking in a 
peace .so profound that not a cloud seemed to threaten it. The powers were 
all occupied in reorganising their forces, some like England in reconstruct¬ 
ing their government. Louis XIV was one of the freest of sovereigns j ho 
was the most powerful, thanks Lo Maznriu; and lie became the wealthiest, 
thanks to Colbort. 

He desired t^om to proservo peace and give no offonoo io Europe. 
Nevertheless ho hud inherited from Maznrin a iixed plan, and certain pro¬ 
jects in harmony with the spirit of his government. Ilis ambition was to 
invalidate tlio ronuncialion of Maria Tliorosu, in suoli a manner as to cronto 
a right for himself or his sons lo tlio Spanish suceossion, or at least to the 
Netherlands, 1 

lie charged tlio archbishop of Embrun, liis ambassador at Madrid, to 


[} See Volumes X and XIII.] 
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demand that iho renunciation be revoked. lie maintaiuod Unit it was not 
ipso facto , the infanta not having renounced hoi* rights and the court of 
Spain having itself thus decided; tlmt in all respects it luvd failed to obtain 
the necessary ratificationj ihnilly that tho condition on which it lmd boon 
made, the payment of a dowry of 500,000 crowns, had not boon complied 
with. Ho offered, in case his pica was accepted, to ally himself tho more 
closely with Spain, and oven abandon all claims to Portugal in her favour; 
but Philip and his ministers eluded tho question and refused to give an 
opinion. 

During the negotiations a serious affair occurred in London, whoro 
tho baron do Vuttovillo, tho Spanish ambassador, churned, procodenco 
over tho count d’Estradas, the ambassador of France. On October 8th, 
3 CGI, tho Swedish envoy, tho count do Brahe, was to bo presented to tho 
king of England. As tho procession was about to start, I )\Es trades tried 
to make his coach puss first, and a troop of armed men under orders from 
VnttcviUo stopped it. Tho Londoners took tho part of tho Spaniards ; 
thoro was a light—•somo were killed and wounded. In tho end tho French 
were obliged to roliro. ? > 

At this news Louis XIV ordered tho Spanish ambassador (o leave Franco, 
and tho French ambassador to Spain to demand tlm punishment of Vattovillo 
and a reparation which should make such affairs honeoforth impossible.« 

Philip IV granted this without mufh difficulty. VnttcviUo was recalled; 
and March 22ml, 1G02, tho marquis do Fuenlos declared at the Louvre lioforo 
the assembled court that tho .Spanish envoys would claim no precedence over 
those of France, except at tho court of Vienna where they had long boon 
accustomed to occupy tho first place on account of the close ties which 
united the two brandies of the house of Austria. 

Meanwhile -Spain still refused to recognise tho rights of the infanta, and 
Louis XIV continued to uphold tho Portuguese; 1 ho oven assisted in bring¬ 
ing about tho marriage of Charles of England to u princess of tho house of 
ttrnganzn, who roooivod 'rangier, Bombay, and a considerable sum as dowry. 
Charles II sought, as did Cromwell, to develop English commerce and the 
navy, but lie was needy, extravagant, and ho feared the parsimony of parlia¬ 
ment. Louis XIV advanced him money in sceict and offered to buy back 
Dunkirk and Mardyck. 3 The bargain was concluded November 27th, 1002, 
and Franco recovered tho two towns which Malaria had turned over to 
Cromwell with regret. 

By this acquisition Louis XIV took a first slop towards tlm Netherlands, 
tho object of his whole ambition, llo awaited the moment when the ques¬ 
tion of Philip lV’s successor should bo opened to uphold (ho rights of the 
infanta in the Belgian provinces, evon though the dolermbullion of those 
rights was still a matter of debate, lie wavered between the desire to 
reunite the major pari of tho Spanish Nothorhuids to Franco, giving tho rest 
to Holland, or to occupy only a fow places uml erect the tun Belgian prov¬ 
inces into a ropublio or a neutral state. The latter plan was tho less brilliant, 
but tho easiest to carry out; and a slalo thus constituted would oppose a 
barrier to foroign invasion. Louis XIV negotiated in secret to obtain tho 
eventual concurrence of Holland in his plans, but in spiLo of tho efforts of 
tho grand pensionary, tho colobrated Jan do Witt, ho could not obtain this. 
Tho Dutch understood too well that a Belgian ropublio would bo dopondonl 
on Louis and would not opposo his ambitions.& Besides this tho Dutch had 

1 1 lUohelion's Sntorloioneo in Portuguese uEfnh'fl will bo recalled, j 
L 2 Tho price paid was five millions.] 
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ii oauso for complaint in the tax of 50 sons a Lon, placed by Fouquol in 1659, 
upon foreign ships trading in Drench ports. A tier long debates this tax 
was reduced by half for Dutch ships and a defensive and commercial tieaty 
was signed in 1662 in which Franco and Holland agreed to protect each 
other’s rights on land and sea.« 

The duchies of Lorraine and liar had been roturned to Dnko Charles 
IV in 1661 only on condition that ho would not rebuild tho ramparts of 
the towns, that lie would only maintain one fortress, Marsal, and that French 
troops should have the right of passing through his territory. These con¬ 
ditions wore not fulfilled. Louis lost palicnce and sent an army corps to 
Marsal. Tho dulco bent bolero tho necessity, and gave up Marsel on con¬ 
dition that ho might hold the rest of his estates according to tho terms of 
tho treaty of 1661.° 

Louis, admirably counselled by Lionnc, took care in preparing the oxcciu 
Lion of his designs against tho Netherlands not to arouse the defiance of 
Europe. Ilo managed only ostensibly in sustain tho Portuguese ; simply 
authorising thorn Lo talro into their sorvico Marshal do Scbomhorg and ti 
body of French volunteers which helped thorn defend tlioir liberties.* 

While Louis was feeling bis strength ho eagerly seized any opportunity 
for military enterprise which would give a high idea of himself and servo 
his policy,& In spite of lus rough treatment of tho head of the church 
in 1662-LOLM, ho displayed /.cal Coiyho interests of Christianity against its 
great enemy tho Turks, who continued to press the siege of Crete 2 and 
oxtond their conquests in Hungary and to desolato by piracy tho entire 
coast of tho Mediterranean. Divers plans wore proposed in tho king’s 
council for attacking tho Ottoman power on tho Biubarv coasts and repress¬ 
ing tho pirates. A squadron commanded by the dnko do Beaufort, the 
former hero of tho Fronde, landed 5,000 picked soldiers at Jijolli, a small 
Algerian port between Bougie and Bona. Jijolli was taken without diffi¬ 
culty (duly 22nd, 166 L), but discord arose between Beaufort and his officers. 
They worn noon hard pressed by tho Turks of Algiors^roinCoreod by numer¬ 
ous Arab and ICahylo bands, while Beaufort cruised in front of Tunis 
instead of making a diversion against Algiers, as the king had ordered, 
Tho military resources of tho Algerians and especially tlioir artillery were 
greater than tho French had imagined; discord broke out, and after having 
repollod a few attacks tho French were compollod lo ro-ombarlc in such haste 
that they left their cannon behind. 

But tho successes of Beaufort’s squadron, which the famous Cliovalior 
Paul commanded, soon wiped out the stigma of this rovorse; two Algerian 
flotillas worn annihilated during the courso of the year 1665.° 

A touching example of self-sacrifice was an incident of this war. Tho 
doy of Algiers had among his captives an officer from St. Malo, named Por- 
con do la Harbinais; ho sont him to offer to the king proposals of ponoot 
making him promise to return in caso his mission failed. The lives of 600 
Hlirisliuns wore dopendont upon his keeping his word. Tho propositions 
wore not accoptod. Porcon knew it. lie went to St. Malo, regulated liis 
affairs, then returned lo Algiers, certain of the fnto which awaited him. 
The doy had him decapitated. This man was tho equal of Rogulus, yet 
ho is littlo known to fame.'? 

[> 'J’Iioho 4,000 vo Lomu a under Marshal do »Sohoinborg assisted In 1065, by the battle of Villa- 
viclosn, to Holilo tho house of Bmgftnzn on its tlnono.] 

[ u Louis aided tho Venetians to defend Crete, Between 1006 and 1000 more limn fifty thou¬ 
sand men went thorn at different times.rf] 
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Reasons and prolexis fm* wav with tho porlo were not long wanting. \ n 
lfiG^someaeln of bad faith on the paid of the vision* wore taken as an oxen ho 
for sending (3,000 men under Iho orders of Ooligny-ttiiligny into Hungary, 
which Iho Turks woro invading. This was a moans of dissipating llio religious 
clouds which the throats against Iho popo hart raised at Romo and elsowlioro. 
Louis XIV had still another reason. Ho had undertaken in obtaining a 
[three years’] prorogation of Uio league of the Rhino (16G3) to furnish 
a contingont to his imperial allies in ease tho empire should bo threatened. 
Ho attached tho highest importance to maintaining a league whoso principal 
object would bo to close the road to tho Netherlands to Austrian troops it 
over war should brook out boLwoon Franco and Austria, and lie believed 
it all tho more easy to play llio rdlo ot protector in Germany since the 
emperor’s power thoro had sensibly declined since the Treaty of Westphalia. 

Ooligny-Saligny joined tho Auslro-Gormaii army commanded by Monte,- 
cuouli; the Froneh took a considerable part in iho combat at Kin-mend, 
and especially iu the battle of St. Gotlliard (August 1st, IbOT), whore 
they paid dear for tho principal honour of tho victory, lint the emperor 
mid Austria, gmLoful though they wore, could not pardon tho French for 
having claimed to have saved tho empire. Leopold hiislnnort to treat with 
tho Turks, and was as oagor to deliver himself from his auxiliaries ns ho was 
from his ouomios.^ 

fndood tho omporor was alarmed, opd not without reason, lo encounter 
tho hand of Louis ovorywlioro. A defensive alliance was concluded in 
August, 1003, between Franco and Denmark, as tho result of a commercial 
treaty, advantageous to Iho French marine. A word negotiation of tho 
very highest importance was, about the same time, entered upon with 
Poland. Since lOtii that republic had taken Louis XIV as arbiter in its 
quarrels with Moscovy. In I(103, King John (Wniiir Vasa, discouraged by 
Poland’s constant woes, determined to lay down the crown: his wife, a 
princess ot that branch ot tho Gonvagas which had lung boon established in 
France, onto red into communication with Louis XIV to bring about Iho 
election ol the duke d’Enghion,son of the Great (Joudii, to the Polish tin-one. 
With regret Louis saw Poland plunging to her own ruin, and decided to 
arrest the disaster by doing again tlmt in which floury Ill hud so disgrace¬ 
fully failed — infusing- French spirit into tho land of tho Jitgollons. Golbort 
pushed the Icing lo tho same policy.« 


TllIO WAR Ol' 1 TIT I'} QUICHN’H HIOHTfl (M07-10<J8 A.]).) 

Meanwhile Louis XIV lmd not succeeded in having Maria Tlioresa’s act 
of renunciation revoked, and ho now thought of coin polling Madrid to recog¬ 
nise tho right of do volution. 

Such was the name given in Brabant and sumo of tho other Ifolgiun 
provinces to tho law, by virtue of which, when there were children of two 
different marriages, those of the tirsl inherited in pro fermion to those of the 
second. Louis XIV claimed Brabant and its annexes, in the name of Maria 
Theresa, Philip IV rejected this new claim, which was most contestable, 
.since if the l-ulo of devolution really existed in tho above-mentioned prov¬ 
inces, it had lo lie proven that it applied to the succession of princes as well as 
to IhoiiG ol private individuals. Moreover all tho acts emanating from Span¬ 
ish sovereigns since Charles V woro manifestly contradictory of this, Never¬ 
theless both partios remained on pacific terms until tho death of Philip IV 
and Auno of Austria. Tho king of Spain expired after a lingering illness 
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September :L7lb, I COG, Tlio queon-mothor, his sister, diod of a cancor January 
20lli, 1066, after constant offorls to maintain peace between tlio two crowns. 

riiilip IV directed in his will Unit the 600,000 crowns constituting Maria 
Theresa’s dowry should bo paid, but ho regulated the succession in such 
a manner {is to confirm tlio renunciation of that princess and to exclude all 
pretensions of the house of Franco to any portion whatsoever of his estates. 
Ho left the throno of Spain to a sickly infant scarcely ablo to walk, and 
who nobody bolioved would livo. Foreseeing Hie contingency by which 
the death of this child, tlio young Charles 11, would extinguish tiie male line, 
ho stipulated Unit the tlirono should pass in that ovent to his second daugh¬ 
ter Margaret and hor children. Margarot was then fourtoen years of ago ; 
she was betrothed to the emperor Leopold, and did in fact marry him the 
following year. 

Tlio reign of nil infant under tlio regency of a foreigner, his mother, 
Maria Anna of Austria, tlio exhausted condition of the Spanish realm on 
account of the .Portuguese war, offored a magnificent opportunity for Louis 
XIV’s ambition, blit ho waited until 1607 hoforo declaring bis project. 
Impatient as he was, a maritime war between England and Holland retarded 
the execution of his plans. 

Under Charles II, as under Cromwoll, England had in Holland a rival in 
commerce and the lnarino, Charles IT, who was desirous of flattering public 
sentiment and who lmd the samo reason ns the Protector to scolc in foreign 
war a diversion to calm restless spirits, ontortainod, moreover, a profound 
antipathy for Do AVilt and other loadors of tlio republican government at 
the Haguo. IIo wished to ro-osUiblish the stadholdership to tlio profit of the 
young William of Orango, his sister’s son. 1 In this stnto of feeling it only 
required a hostile mooting between some Dutch and English ships off tlio 
African ooast to prooipilalo tlio two navies into a fearful war. 

Tlio J)utoh oonvinood themselves that they woro tlio attacked party and 
demanded assistance of Louis XIV in fulfilment of tlio guarantee ho had 
given them in 1662. ^t first Louis refused, alleging that it was not provocl 
that tlio English woro the aggressors, and ho olfcied his mediation. His 
desire was to act cautiously with regard to England and not drive hor to an 
allianoo which Spain was seeking. As to tlio Dutch, lie was beginning to 
rogartl thorn with distrust. Tlio grand pensionary Do Witt joined to his 
fluo qualities a shrewdness, a proud reserve, ami a talent for making 
advances without committing himself, which woro lilllo to tho las to of the 
French agents. D’Estrades, ambassador to tlio Haguo in 1666, considered 
an English alliance more desirable for Franco than ono with Holland. 

Tho offer of mediation was doolinod. Louis XIV tried at least Lo confine 
his struggle to a naval war, for ho did not wish to see the English on the 
continent. Meanwhile tho statos-gonoral woro insisting on tho complete 
execution of tlio giuirantoo treaty. Louis ended by dooiding to declare 
Avar on England. lie gave out that ho wishod to convert the world to tho 
religion which kept him to his word. Put ho informs us himsolf that there 

p In lOfit) a violent ftllompl of tlio young William Hof Nassau against tlio ntftteR-fienoi'ftl had 
failed uml Uni nliul hold ci’ died a few months at lor, leaving an nn horn son who wan to become tho 
famous William Ill. Tho sliidliolclorfllilp had boon abolished and tlio grand pensionary of the 
province of Holland boenmo tho flint, porsonago of tho United L’rov!nccn, llko tho president of 
tlio states-gonerai. dan do Witt lmd boon filling llicao high functions since IOCS. Elected at tho 
ago of twenty-five, he showed at mien tho ripeness of a groat statesman and thodovollon of ft great 
e.itizon. With a mind at onco practical and philosophic, loving loiters and the arts as much 
ns affairs, a Aviso administrator and skilful diplomat, ho was not unlllco tho last great men or 
(Ircooo ; and a contemporary —a vory compolonl judgo, the count d’Estrades—lutfl compared his 
mind to that of Hlcholiou. 8 ! 
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were still other reasons 5 ho wished to keep Holland from carrying out her 
projects against the Netherlands, and prevent a reconciliation with England 
that might aoino clay bo a serious danger to Franco. ^ IIo thoreforo uphold 
jier, but J10 kept as much as possible to tho rOlo o£ a looker-nil, and lot tho 
English and Dutch fleets almost annihilate each other in tho four groat com¬ 
bats of two campaigns. The duke do Beaufort and the Brest squadron novor 
leXt tho Channel. Tho French never fought the English except in tho West 
Indies, whore they captured a portion of tho island of St. Christopher. 

In the beginning of 1 GG 7 Louis XIV supported Sweden's oJfor of media¬ 
tion, and Breda wns chosen as the seat of a congress. Besides the war, 
England was suffering from another scourge—tho plague of itfOlv. Charles 
II was satisfied with Franco’s promise of a personal subsidy and with tho 

restitution of St. Christopher with- 
v . j^jggjgs. cu.it indemnity. The treaty watt 

* '[signed duly -list. Louis XIV did 
^ i/' n °l awu ^ lids moment to enter 

■ ..‘J’V*? Flanders. IIo based bin aggression 

' * " on tho format refusal of all his 
1 demands by tho court of Madrid, 
f • declaring that, having exhausted all 

*' P oa °Mul nieaus of obtaining juslieo, 

1 * J10 was now going to take posses- 

H ’°ii of what holonged to Maria 

r rJio league of tho Rhino assured 
h ^ J °^ B °f l d hawl tho neutrality of 
Hormany ; the emperor was not pro- 
pared for war ; Europe, favourable 
Wjr ^ ^ orinLimidatoil,beheldwilhustonish- 

"/ , *>a mont King Louis XIV lake the Hold 

A* in tho monllvpf May, !(>(>!. IIo had 

■M rolloolod an army of fifty thousand 

men carefully armed and equipped 
imdertliodirrelionoITiirnnnOjwhom 
Louvois still obeyed with docility. 
1 j 0 r> This line army was not unequal (c> tho 

tuskof vindicating the queen's rights 

tt . „ tolIioduehyofBnibantjlhomarqui- 

IIbnri nit i.\ Toun n'AuvBRONr! . P . ^ , ' ir . L, 

(1AU-107B) sato of Antwerp, Limburg, llamault, 

tlio county oT Namur, and othor ter¬ 
ritories. “Heaven not having established a tribunal on earth from which 
tho kings of Franco may demand jufltico, tho most Christian king (‘an nxpoot 
it only of Ins arms,” said tho manifestosont to tho court of ►Spain. Louis XIV 
set out with Turenne. Marshal do Ciequi was commissioned to keep a watch 
on Germany. 

The Spaniards were caught unprepared ; Armen[ hires, Cljiarleroi, Douai, 
and Tour nay lmd hut inadequate garrisons and succumbed, almost, without, a 
blow. "While the army was occupied with the siege ot Court rni, I amis XIV 
returned to meet tho queen at Compieguo tho whole court followed him to 
tho camp. “I brought tho queen to Flanders,” said Louis XIV, “ to show 
her to tho peoplo of that country, who indeed received her with all the joy 
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imaginable, allowing tlmt thoy wore sorry there had not boon more time to 
prepare themselves to receive her more worthily.” It was at Oourlnu that 
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fcho queen took up her residence. Marshal do Turonno had gone in the direc¬ 
tion of Donclermonclo, but the Flemings lmcl opened their sluices and the 
oountry was inundated ; ho was obliged to hall back on Oudonardo; the town 
was taken in two days. The king, still followed by the court, laid siege to 
Lille. Vauban, already celebrated as an engineer, formed his lines of cireum- 
vallation. Croqui’s army rejoined that of Turonno ; au effort on tho part of 
tho governor of tho Netherlands to reliovc tho town was anticipated ; the 
Spanish troops sent for Unit purpose arrived too lato and woro defeated as 
they rctirod 5 tho citizens of Lillu had forced tho garrison to eapitulato ; 
Louis XIV entered tho place on tho 27th of August, ten days after tho 
tronehos were opened. O 11 Lho 2nd of Septombov tho king sot out on tho way 
back to St. Germain; Turonno also took iho town of Alosb before going into 
winter quarters. 

THE TItirr.15 ALLIANCE 

Tho first campaign of Louis XIV laid been merely a warlike game almost 
without danger or bloodshed ; it had nevertheless sufficed to alarm Europe. 
Scarcoly had peaco boon concluded at Breda beforo another negotiation 
was secretly onlorod into between England, Holland, and Swoden. It was 
in vain that King Charles II was personally inclined to an alliance with. 
France 5 his people had their oyes opon to Iho dangers which Europe incurred 
from tho arms of Louis XIV. On U 10 2Hrd of January, 1608, tho colobrated 
Treaty of tho Triple Allianco was signed at tho Hague. Tho three powers 
requested tho king of Franco to grant tiio Netherlands a trnco till the month 
of May, in order to givo time to troat with Spain and obtain from her, ns 
Franco domundod, tho final cession of tho places conquered or of Frnnoho- 
Comlu in oxohango. In reality tho triple ullinnco was resolved to protoot 
holploss Spain against Franco ; a soorot articlo plodgcd the tliroo allies to 
take arms to restrain Louis XIV and if possible to bring him hack to tho 
position tixeil by tho Treaty of tho Pyrenees. At tho same moment Portu¬ 
gal made peace with .Spun, which rcoognisod hov independence. 

Tho king refused to concede lho prolonged armistice which had been 
demanded of him : “I grant it till Iho 81st of March,” he had said, “as I do 
not wish to miss tho season for taking tho hold.” Tho marquis of Cnstel 
Kodrigo laughed at this: “I am content,” ho said, “with tho suspension of 
arms which winter imposes on the king of France.” Tho governor of lho 
Netherlands was mistaken; Louis XIV was about to provo that his sohliors, 
like those of (fusluvus Adolphus, did not know what winter was. Lie had 
confided the command of his now army to tho prince of Condo, who had boen 
amnestied nine years beforo blit had hitherto been a stranger to tho royal 
favours. 0 

Under pro text of being in Burgundy for tho estates, Monsieur lc Prince 
had miulo ouroful nolo that Franoho-Comte was without troops and unsus¬ 
pecting, because tho inhabitants did not doubt that tho king would grant 
them neutrality as in tho last war, since they had sent to him to demand it. 
lie kept up tho delusion.® 

Tho gaieties of St. Gormnin woro at their height, when in tho deptli of 
winter in tho month of January, 1068, all woro astonished to see troops 
marching in all directions, coining and going on tho roads of Champagne and 
in tho Throe Bishoprics—-trains of artillery, wagons of munitions slopping 
under various pretexts in the roads wliioli load from Champagne to Bur¬ 
gundy. That part of Franco was filled with movement of which tho cause 
was unknown. The uninitiated out of interest, and the courtiers out of 
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curiosity, exhausted themselves in conjectures ; Germany was alarmed ; the 
object oil these preparations and peculiar actions Avas a mystery to everybody. 
The secrets of conspiracies were never more closely guarded than in this 
enterprise of Louis XIV. 

Finally, on February 2nd, the Ling left St. Germain with the young duke 
d’Enghien, son of the Great Gonde, and several courtiers ; the other officers 
being at the rendezvous with their troops. He travelled on horseback 
by long stages and arrived at Dijon. Twenty thousand men, assembled by 
twenty different routes, found themselves on the same day in Francho* Comte, 
several leagues from Desangon, the Groat Gonde at their head./ Besangon 
and Salins surrendered at sight of the troops. When the king arrived lie 
Avenfc to Dole and caused counterscarps and demilunes to bo set up. Four 
or five hundred men were killed here. The amazed inhabitants, seeing them¬ 
selves surrounded by troops and without hope of succour, surrendered on 
Shrove Tuesday, February 14th. The king at the same timo marched to 
Gray. The governor made as though ho would defend himself, but the mar¬ 
quis d’Yenno, governor-general under Castel ltodrigo, who was of the country 
and hacl all his property there, came to surrender to the king and, going to 
Gray, persuaded the governor to surrender. The king entered Gray on 
Sunday, the 19th of February, and thoro caused a Te Lmm to be sung, 
having the governor-general at his right hand and tlio governor of the town 
itself on his left ; and the same day lie jjot out to return. Thus m twenty- 
two days of the month of February he had started from St. Germain, had 
been to Franohe-Comte, taken complete possession of it, and returned to St. 
Germain.® The king was back at St. Germain preparing enormous arma¬ 
ments for the month of April; he had given the prince of Gonde the 
government of Franolie-Comte. 

Treaty of Aix-la-Ohapelk (16GS a.d.) 

War seemed imminent. The last days of the ao’inistico were at hand. 
“The opinion of peace which prevails in Franco is a malady which is becom¬ 
ing widespread,” Louvois wrote m the middle of March; “ but wo shall 
soon be cured, since the time to take the field is drawing near. You must 
give out every where that the Spaniards Avill not have peace.” Louvois was 
uttering a shameless falsehood; the Spaniards wore without resources, but 
they had still less courage than resources; and consented to the abandonment 
of all tlio places in the Netherlands conquered in 1667. 

A congress was opened at Aix-la-Cliapelle and was presided over by ike 
nuncio of the new pope Clement IX, who ivas as favourable to Franco as bis 
predecessor Innocent X had boon to Spain — “ a phantom arbitrator between 
phantom plenipotentiaries,” says Voltaire. The real negotiations took 
place at St. Germain. u I did not only take care,” writes Louis XIV, “ to 
profit by the present conjuncture, but also to put myself in a position to turn 
to good account those which seemed likely to ensue. Amid tip) great augmen¬ 
tations which my fortune might receive, nothing scemod to mo moro necessary 
than to acquire for myself, among my smaller neighbours, a reputation for 
moderation and probity which might quiet in them those emotions of terror 
Avhich all naturally feel at the aspect of too great power. I must not lack 
the means of breaking with Spain when I wish to do so; Francho-Comte 
Avhich I surrendered might be reduced to such a condition that I could 
be master of it at any time, and my now conquests, well secured, would open 
mo a surer entry to the Netherlands.” Determined by these aviso motives, 
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the king gave the order to sign; and tho 2nd of May, 1668, the Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle was concluded. Before surrendering Franche-Comte the 
king gave orders to demolish the fortifications of Dole and Gray; at the 
same time he commissioned Vauban to fortify Ath, Lille, and Tommy. 
The triple alliance was triumphant, the Dutch especially.^ 

PROJECTS AGAINST HOLLAND (1068-1072 A.D.) 

The first period of the diplomatic and military history of Louis XIV 
closes with tho treaty that ended tho War of the Queen’s Nights. A now 
era is about to open in which Louis will cast aside the compass that was so 
safely directing the ship of Prance to follow no other guides than his passion 
and his fortune. 

Recent evonts had succeeded in crushing the old Prench sympathies for 
Holland, much weakened since the Dutch defection of 1648. Resentment 
against the unfaithful ally, very keen in the active and military clement of 
the nation, had readied a point of exasperation with the king, who was not 
unaware of the secret clauses of the Treaty of the Hague. 1 Louis, who had 
laid down his arms much less for tho confederates of the Hague than for tho 
sake of the future Spanish succession, bore a grudge against Holland, not so 
much for having really arrested his progress [by having formed the triple 
allianco] as for having boasted of d^ing so. Pride had turned the head of 
the little republic, which plumed itself on having laid colossal Spain low, 
saved Denmark from tho blows of Sweden, beaten, or at least quit even with 
England, sot a limit on Prench conquests, and drawn into its hands three- 
quarters of European commerce and sea trade. 

Hut wounded prido was far from being the only motive that turned 
Louis XIV against Holland. He was convinced that he must crush her in 
order to get Belgium, and consequently lie must appear, momentarily, to 
forget tho end in order to remove tho obstacle. Ho might thou, strictly 
speaking, imagine to Iwnsolf that ho was still pursuing Ins old plans, and 
was only changing the means of French policy; but passion might easily 
make him take the means for tho end. This passion, generated by diplo¬ 
matic disappointments, was nourished and envenomed by the dissimilarity 
beLween the institutions, principles, and beliefs of tho Prench and Dutch 
governments. Holland was not only an unfaithful ally—she was a repub¬ 
lican and ProtesLant nation, tho homo of religious and political liberty, which 
Louis hated with a growing hatred as his monarchy became more clearly 
outlined in his head. 

After the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, tho ruin of Holland became the 
Icing’s fixed idea. It was no longer a question of the commercial war so 
ably conducted by Colbert with his tariffs and his differential rights — it was 
a war of invasion and conquest that Louis was planning. 0 

Tho resolution takon, he adjourned its execution until sucli time as ho 
had completed (jic organisation of his sea forces, which were not then on a 
level with those of tho land, and until ho could assure himself that Europe 
would not interfere with his plan. The able and indefatigable Lionne con¬ 
secrated the last three years of his life (he died in 1671) to performing 
diplomatic wonders to acquiro this certitude. 

Wlnlo he was waiting, Louis XIV neglected no opportunities that pre- 

[' Uy these secret articles England and Holland agreed to make war on Louis XTV if ho 
went back on lus word, ancl they proposed to compel him to make peace without Including Por¬ 
tugal, If Spain was determined on this point.] 
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sented themselves to feed warlike passions and provide employment for hit* 
unengaged ollicers and troops. In 1669 lie sent a volunteer corps to Crete 
to assist the Venetians, threatened in the capital of that island. Beaufort 
disappeared m a combat, and Vivonne ineffectually bombarded the grand 
vizier’s camp. But this was only a diversion from more important projects. 
Louis XIV wished to isolate Holland, and for that reason to break the triple 
alliance. He began by trying to detach England from il. 

The English were not less jealous than the Dutch of France’s maritime 
progress ; they were nob less frightened at Louis’ ambitions. But Charles 
II did nob share these feelings. Although he had experienced all the haz¬ 
ards of fortune, the vicissitudes of his life had in nowise elevated Ins char¬ 
acter. After the Treaty of Breda, lie signed that of the Triple Alliance and 
united with the Dutch, as a concession to national sentiment. But he did 
not like parliament, and felt an especial aversion for the Presbyterian spirit, 
and the religious passions which had brought about the English Revolution. 
Finally, about 1670, ho resolved to become a Catholic, perhaps through real 
conviction, perhaps through the influence of his brother, the duke of York, 
a secret convert to the church of Rome, who was animated by the true 
ardour of a neophyte; perhaps because ho hoped to find in Catholicism a 
move solid support for his throne and his royal prerogative than in Angli¬ 
canism. 

To realise his object a French allinnp .0 was indispensable. Franco alone 
coulcl provide him with the money lie needed ; his court was wasteful and in 
debt, and parliament measured out subsidies with jealous parsimony. If 
France demanded the sacrifice of Holland, ho was ready to make it. 

Under these conditions he readily lent car to the overtures of the French 
ambassadors, Auvigny and Colbert tie Oroisay, tho minister’s brother. IJo 
did not delay to let Louis XIV into the secret of his plans. Louis asked 
nothing bettor than to grant much on condition that England would join 
him in war on Holland. Nevertheless the negotiations dragged on account 
of the precautions necessary to secrecy, and it took more than a year to 
arrive finally at an understanding. When all was arranged Charles II 
demanded that his sister, the duchess of Orleans, should come to England 
and sign the treaty. 6 

The Treaty of Dover: Death of Mad (two (1070 AD.) 

On the 24th of May Madame Henrietta suddenly left tho court which 
was at Lille and embarked at Dunkirk for Dover where Charles II was 
awaiting her. She persuaded Charles to sign the treaty without delay 
(June 1st). The English monarch led his sister to hope that he would con¬ 
sent that the attack on Holland should precede his declaration of Catholicism. 
This is what Louis XIV most wished for. The treaty, however, far from 
committing Charles to this course, stipulated that after Charles should have 
made “the said declaration,” Louis might choose tho moment of attack on 
Holland. 1 Louis was to give Charles two millions, payable two and three 
months after the exchange of ratification and was to assist him with six 
thousand foot soldiers, if the return to Catholicism should excite trouble. 
Charles was to furnish Louis at least four thousand foot soldiers against 
Holland, Louis to reinforce the English fi.eeL by thirty vessels, of at least 
forty guns, and to pay Charles an annual subsuty of three millions during the 

1 Ifc was afterwards decided to defer the execution of tho nttftok on Holland until 1072. A 
new treaty was signed at Dover, December 31st, 1070, modifying tho first lu several points. 
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continuation of tlio war. The island of Wnlclieren (with Sluys and Gausand 
at the mouth of the Schelde) were to go to England. 

An unforeseen catastrophe fell now like a thunder-clap upon the two 
royal families which had just sealed the pact of Dover. The house¬ 
hold of Louis XIV’s brother had long been disturbed by domestic 
tempests. The amiable and brilliant Henrietta, adored by the court, 
esteemed by the king, who confided to her the most secret springs of his 
policy, inspired nothing but antipathy m her husband, an effeminate prince, 
as mediocre in mind as in heart, whose childish and strange habits have 
given rise to suspicion of shameful practices. The king had recently inter¬ 
vened in the family quarrels by imprisoning and afterwards exiling the 
chevalier de Lorraine, Monsieur’s favourite. After this the king had had 
great difficulty in compelling his brother to allow Madame Henrietta to go 
to Dover. 

She returned in triumph ; leaving Dover on the 12th of June, she 
appeared for a moment at St, Germain where the court was established; 
the 24th of Juno her husband took her to St. Cloud, where she had scarcely 
arrived when she complained of pains in her stomach and side. For several 
days she lingered, mid on tlio 29th, after having drunk a glass of chicory- 
water, she was seized with a violent pain in the side; the next day before 
daybreak she was dead. In her last agony she repeated several times that 
she was dying of poison. * 

An outbreak of terrible suspicion against her husband anil his people 
occurred at once. The king had an autopsy performed by the most cele¬ 
brated physicians and surgeons of Paris, who agreed that death was due to 
natural causes, and that it was u wonder the princess had lived so long with 
her lungs and liver so gravely affected. The question, however, has 
remained a question of controversy among historians to this day. 1 The 
news of this tragic event made a great stir in England; but the real sorrow 
expressed by Louis XIV and tlio report of the physicians calmed Charles II 
and his court, o * 

Treaties with Other Powers (1670-1672 a.d.) 

Already, as early as 1667, Louis XIV had privately provided for the 
neutrality of the empire by a secret treaty regulating the eventual partition 
of the Spanish monarchy. In case the little lung of Spain should die without 
children, Franco was to receive the Netherlands, Franche-Oomte, Navarre, 
Naples, and Sicily; Austria would keep Spain and the Milanese. Accord¬ 
ingly tlio emperor Leopold turned a deaf ear to the solicitations of the Dutch, 
who would liftve persuaded him to join the triple alliance; and a new agree¬ 
ment between France and the empire, signed secretly November 1st, 1670, 
reciprocally bound the two princes not to give help to their enemies. The 
German princes were more difficult to win over; they were beginning to be 
alarmed at the pretensions of France, The electors of Treves and Mainz 
had already assembled troops on the Rhine; and the duke of Lorraine seemed 
disposed to give them assistance. Louis XIV took as a pretext the erection 
of some fortifications contrary to the Treaty of Marsal ; on the 23rd of 
August, Idl'd, Ao sent Marshal do Crequi into Lorraine; in the beginning of 

P The chevalier do Lorraine and a maltre d’UOtel of Monsieur, Morel by name, were among 
those suspected of poison, Wo have seen in the preceding chapter how epidemic that crime 
became about that time, However, tlio theory of natural death, tho result of an abscess of the 
liver, hastened by domestic troubles, Is now generally accepted as tho cause of Maclaine’s death. 
Dareste t> says It was duo to cholera morbus. Mad am o was only twenty-six years old,] 
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September the duchy was entirely subdued and the dulte a refugee. To the 
emperor’s protest, the king responded that lie did not want Lorraine for 
himself, but that he would never surrender it to anyone’s petitions. Bran¬ 
denburg and Saxony alone refused neutrality point-blank; France had 
renounced the Protestant alliances in Germany, and the Protestant electors 
recognised the danger which threatened then). 

Sweden also recognised it, but Gustavus Adolphus and Oxonstierna were 
no longer there ; the memory of former alliances with France alone remained; 
the Swedish senators, one after another, allowed themselves to bo bought. 
The treaty was signed the 14th of April, 1672; for an annual subsidy of 
600,000 livres Sweden pledg’ed herself to offer armed opposition to the 
princes of the empire who should attempt to succour the United Provinces; 
a space was being cleared round Holland. 1 

In spite of the secrecy which surrounded the negotiations of Louis XIV, 
De Witt was filled with anxiety; always favourable to the French alliance, 
he had sought to calm the irritation of France which imputed the triple 
alliance to the Dutch. Jan de Witt negotiated everywhere ; Charles’ treaty 
with France had remained a profound secret, and the Dutch thought they 
could count on the good will of tho English nation.^ They effaced the arms 
of England on tho Moi/al Charles, a vessel taken by TTonvp in 1067, and hid 
from sight a picture in the town hall of Dordrecht which represented the 
victory of Chatham with the mart* Corners de Witt loaning against a cannon. 
These concessions to tho pride of England were not made without a contest, 

THU WAH WITH HOLLAND BJSGINB (1072 A.D.) 

The apprehensions of the grand pensionary were not without founda¬ 
tion; in the spring of 1672 all the negotiations of Louis XIV had been 
successful; bis armaments were complete ; ho was at last about to crush the 
little power which had so long presonled an obstacle to Ins designs. The 
king wrote in au unpublished memoir: “ Amidst a» my prosperity in my 
campaign of 1667, neither England nor the empire, both convinced of the 
justice of my cause, opposed themselves to the rapidity of my conquests, 
whatever interest they may have had to stop them. I found in my path 
only my good, faithful, and old.-time friends, the Dutch, who instead of 
identifying themselves with my fortune as with the foundation of their 
state, sought to dictate to me and to compel mo to peace, and oven dared to 
threaten violence in case I refused to accept their interference. I confess 
that their insolence stung me keenly and that I was ready, at the risk of 
what might happen to my conquests in tlio Spanish Netherlands, to turn all 
my forces against this haughty and ungrateful nation; but having summoned 
jn-uclence to my aid and considering that I had neither tho number of troops 
nor the allies requisite for such an enterprise, I dissimulated and concluded 
peace on honourable conditions, resolved to postpone the punishment of this 
perfidy to another time.” The time had come; to the last efforL at concilia¬ 
tion attempted in the name of the states-generid, by Do Grool, son of the 
celebrated Grotius, the king answered with a haughty threat: “When I 
heard that the United Provinces were endeavouring to corrupt my allies, 
and were urging kings, my relatives,to enter into offensive leagues against 
me, I sought to put myself in a position to defend myself, and I raised some 

[' This wns an important departure fiom tlie old policy of Francis I and of Richelieu, who, 
for political reasons, made Protestant alliances abroad, though upholding Cuthohcijjin at home.] 

2 Ruart means inspector of tho dykes 
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tloops; but I intend to lmve still more towards the spring, and I will then 
use them m the manner which I may judge the best adapted for the welfare 
of my states and for my glory.” 0 

A public treaty had just been signed between France and England (Feb¬ 
ruary 12th), and the English, according to their custom, attacked without 
declaration of war. On March 23rd an English squadron assailed a Dutch mer¬ 
chant fleet returning from Smyrna oft the isle of Wight. The Dutch 
defended themselves so well that 
the aggressors after two days of 
fighting were only able to capture 
two or three merchant ships and one 
man-of-war. Charles II’s declara¬ 
tion of war was published March 
29th, six days after this light. That 
of Louis XIV was launched on the 
6 th of April, c 

“ The king sets out to-morrow, 
my daughter,” writes Madame do 
Sevignci to Madame de Grignan 
on the 27th of April; “there will bo 
100,000 men outside Paris, the two 
armies will join hands ; the king will % 
give orders to Monsieur, Monsieur 
to Monsieur le Prince, Monsieur le 
Prince to M. do Turenno, and M. 
de Turenno to the two marshals, 
and oven to the army of Marshal de 
Crequi.” 0 

Ninety thousand men were 
gathered from Sedan to Charleroi; 
the bishop of Minister, tfce bishop of 
Cologne, and other German princes 
furnished about 20,000 more. The 
king led this magnificent army in 
person; Condtf, Tnrenne, Luxemburg, Chamilly, were in command under 
him. Vauban was to take the towns, Pellisson to record the victories, 
What had Holland to bring in opposition to such an enemy ? She had a 
formidable navy; two admirals, regarded to tins day as the greatest of their 
century, Tromp and Do Rnyter; rich colonies, and an immense commerce j 
but sho bad neglected her land-forces, so often dangerous m a republic; she 
could hardly count upon 25,000 militia, badly equipped and wholly without 
discipline, and 20,000 men promised by the elector of Brandenburg were at 
the same time very insufficient and very far away. The intestine struggles 
also enfeebled her; there were two parties, the one led by Jan de Witt, 
and entirely devoted to the cause of ancient liberty. The other aimed at thq 
restoration of tli§ young prince of Orange to the heritage of his ancestors, 
and profiting by the present danger nominated him captain-general at the agfj 
of twenty-two. 

The Passage of the Rhine (June, 1672 a,d.) 

Meanwhile Louis XIV advanced along the Maas, upon the lands of tlicj 
bishop of Liege, his ally, in order not to invade Spanish territory, thence 
along the right bank of the Rhine from Wesel to Toll-Huys. There the 
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inhabitants informed the prince of Condo that the dryness of the season had 
made the river fordable. Crossing was easy. On the other shore only 400 
to 500 otivalry were to be seen and two feeble regiments of infantry without 
cannon. The artillery mowed down their Hank. While the king’s house¬ 
hold and the crack regiments of cavalry, in number about 15,000 men, 
wero crossing in safety, the prince of Condo went besido tliom in a copper- 
bottomed boat. A small number of the Dutch cavalry rode into the river 
to give at least a semblance of resistance, but took flight immediately before 
the approaching multitude. Their infantry laid down their arms and 
begged for their lives. The French lost in that passage only the count 
da Nogenfc, and several cavalrymen who strayed from tho ford and were 
drowned. No ono would have been killed on that day had it not been for 
the imprudence of tho young duke do Longueyillo. It was said that, being 
intoxicated, ho firecl Ins pistol at the enomy, who were begging on their 
knees for their lives, crying, “ No quarter for that rubble 1 ” One of their 
officers was killed by his shot. Tho Dutch infantry despairingly resumed 
Lheir weapons for a moment and fired a charge which killed tho duke de 
Longueville. A captain of cavalry, who had not taken flight with tho others, 
ran to the prince of Condo who was mounting his horse, and pressed his 
pistol against tho prince’s head, who by a movement turned aside and had 
his wrist shattered by the bullet. This was the only wound Condo ever 
received. Thu French, exasperated, charged upon that infantry, which toolc 
flight in all directions. Louis XIV crossed on a pontoon bridge with his 
infantry (Juno 12tli, 1672).d 

Such was the passage of the Rhine, celebrated ever after as one of the 
great events which should occupy the memories of men. That air of great; 
ness with which the king surrounded all liis actions, the fortunate rapidity of 
his conquests, the splendour of his reign, tho idolatry of his courtiers, finally 
the tendency tho French, above all the Parisians, have towards exaggera¬ 
tion joined to tlieir ignorance concerning war which ruled in tho idle life of 
the large cities — all this caused the passage of the l^h'mo to bo regarded as a 
prodigious achievement whose fame continued to bo exaggerated. Tho com¬ 
mon belief was that tho whole army had crossed the river swimming, in tho 
face of a thoroughly entrenched army, and in spile of the artillery of an 
impregnable fortress called Tholus (Toll-IIuys). It was very true that noth¬ 
ing could have been a move imposing sight to the foe than tins passage, and 
if there had been a corps of serviceable troops on tho other side tho enterprise 
would have been very perilous./ 

Fifteen years later Bossuet said in his funeral oration of the prince of 
Oonde, “ Let us leave the passage of tho Rhine the prodigy of our century and 
of the life of Louis the Great.” But Bossuet was not writing history in his 
funeral orations. Neither docs Napoleon in liis MSvioii-es share the enthusiasm 
of the sacred orator : The passage of the Rhine is a military operation of 
the fourth order, since in that place tho river is fordable, impoverished by the 
Waal, and moreover was defended by only a handful of men.” “I havo seen 
a woman,” says Voltaire, “ who crossed the Rhino twenty times at that placo 
to defraud the customs, ” The Toll-Huys was exactly what its name indicates. 


THE DRENCH IN HOLLAND AND GERMANY (1072-1073 A.D.) 

With tho Rhino crossed, Holland was open to invasion. The provinces 
of Overyssel, of Gelderland, and Utrecht submitted without trying to defend 
themselves ; there were very few hours during tho day in which the king did 
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not receive news of some victory. An officer wrote to Turenne : «If you 
will send me fifty cavalrymen I will lake two or three fortresses with them.” 

Four soldiers became in a few moments masters of Muiden, the key to 
Amsterdam, because the sluices by which the country surrounding- the capital 
could be flooded were in this village. The generals called to council were 
anxious to march at once upon Amsterdam, Louvois thought it better to gar¬ 
rison the forts ; the army was in this manner enfeebled and its operations 
retarded. Upon this the Dutch took courage once more, and concentrating 
the state forces into the hands of ono man, raised William of Orange to the 
stadholdership (July 6th, 1672). This prince was to save the independence 
of his country.*! Soon afterward an infuriated populace slaughtered the 
illustrious chiefs of the republican party, Jan and Cornells do Witt. French 
historians charge William with complicity in these murders. Burnett, how¬ 
ever, says that William “always spoke of it to me with the greatest horror 
possible,” and there seems no good ground to doubt that this sentiment was 
genuine. To suppose otherwise would scorn to belie the character of this 
far seeing, cautious, unconquerable man.« 

The military dictatorship confided to the prince of Orange gave a new 
aspect to the situation ; lie had the dykes cut, flooding all the country sur¬ 
rounding* Amsterdam, and forced the French to retreat before the inunda¬ 
tion.*! 

The French king, in the meantime, in answer to the Dutch deputies who 
sought for peace (l)e Groot was of thft number), demanded for himself the 
limit of the Rhino, and the re-establishment of the Catholic religion in Hol¬ 
land, besides satisfaction to the demands of the English. The Dutch mag¬ 
nanimously refused such terms. The capital was for this year secure behind 
its waters ; the French army being weakened by garrisoning so many towns. 
Condo pressed the monarch to dismantle these towns, and unite the army to 
reduce Amsterdam ; but Louvois, minister-at-war, biased by his peculiar pur¬ 
suits, would not consent to the demolition of a single bulwark. The conse¬ 
quence was that nothing more could bo effected, and Louis returned, to enjoy 
the congratulations of his capital and the flatteries of his court J 

TIIE NEW COALITION AGAINST FRANCE (1073 A.D.) 

This is an epoch of great importance. The state system of the treaty of 
Westphalia was really upset by Louis’ aggressions, e.g. the German states 
making common cause with Emperor; and the fear of French predominance 
acted from now on through the Dutch war and the War of the Spanish Suc¬ 
cession as a now and dominant force in European politics, much as the pre¬ 
eminence of tlio Ilapsburgs had acted before W estphalia. From now to the 
treaty of Utrecht, European history is on another track, and the treaty of 
Utrecht, which closes the foreign policy of Louis XIV, is the real end of the 
chapter of history wo are now beginning.** 

Neither Spain nor Germany could remain indifferent spectators of Louis 
XIV’s progress ancMIolland’s peril. Although Spain had not pronounced her¬ 
self, Monterey, the governor of Brussels, had furnished the prince of Orange 
some auxiliary troops. Tho elector of Brandenburg, Frederick William — 
“the Great Elector” — promised his assistance to the states-general by a 
secret treaty. He also agitated the north German courts and that of Vienna, 
representing to them the necessity of a coalition. Austria, more reserved, 
was none the less exasperated in spite of the arrangement to which she had 
consented, and concluded a ten years’ defensive alliance with the great 

ii. w. — vol. xr, 2r 
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elector. The emperor likewise concluded another treaty with the states* 
general, promising auxiliary troops for a subsidy. 

Louis XIV, warned by theso events, gave these princes the most solemn 
assurances of his intention to respect the Treaty of WcaLphalia aa well as the 
imperial territory. But as these assurances had no offucL, lie finally declared 
that the continuation of their armed condition would be regarded as ail act 
of hostility against his allies of Cologne and Minister, and lie declined the 
responsibility of any war that might ensue, 

Montecuculi [the imperial general] and the great elector united their 
forces, which with the German contingents amounted to 40,000 men. Louis 

XIV gave orders to Turenno to leave to 
Luxemburg the protection of tho conquered 
towns in Holland, and to be Lake himself 
with 16,000 men to the lower Rhine, keep¬ 
ing the Gormans from crossing, and to pro¬ 
tect the territories of Cologne and Munster. 
Condc was charged with covering the upper 
Rhine and Alsace with an equal number of 
troops. The Germans’ plan was to march 
upon the Maas, to establish themselves there, 
and then to bring thither the prince of 
Orapge and out off in this manner communi¬ 
cation between Franco and tho French gar¬ 
risons in Holland. But Tiironno, stationed 
at Andermich, kept them a long time on tho 
banks of the Rhine. Thoy tried to cross 
higher up; Condo had doslroyod the bridge 
at Strasburg, but after several weeks they 
succeeded (on November 23rd) in building 
a bridge of boats near Mainz. Tureime 
doubled on his^traclc to cover the Maas. 
The Germans spread themselves over tho 
electorate of Troves and tho Palatinate; 
but this country boiug already ruined they 
could find no sustenance, and they rocrosscd 
the Rhino to live on the lands of Cologne 
and Munster. Tureime followed them. 

Meanwhile Orange rallied a Spanish 
corps commanded by Marohin; he drove off 
Duras who was guarding tho Maas with 
several French regiments, and conceived 
the bold idea of occupying Charleroi. Ho undertook the siege on the 15th 
of December, but he did not have sufficient material and had to retiro before 
the arrival of Condd’s troops and tho Flemish garrisons which Louis XIV 
ordered to Charleroi. [Notwithstanding the lack of troops, withheld through 
the jealousy of Luvois, these are said to have boen Turdime’s most brilliant 
campaigns.] 

By March, 1G73, Turenne had driven the Germans across the Weser, and 
Frederick William, convinced of his povverlessness, and discontented with 
his Eillies, asked for peace. Louis XIV was eager to grant it, for lie was in 
a hurry to dissolve the coalition, and simply imposed conditions that the 
elector should nob assist Holland, or maintain troops boyond tho Weser. 
Louis consented to withdraw his own troops from Frederick’s territory 
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except from the towns in the duchy of Cleves, which he intended to hold 
until peace should bo declared. This treaty was made do finite the 6tli of 
June, 1673, at Vossom, and Louis XIV almost at tho same time signed two 
others with the duke of Hanover and tho elector of Cologne, assuring defen¬ 
sive and offensive alliances on the part of France. Henceforth he regarded 
himself as free of all danger from northern Germany. 

Louis was not willing to submit to a mediation purposed by the emperor 
with arms in his hand. In tho month of December, 1672, ho accepted that 
which the Swedes offered. Tho mediation of Sweden was accepted by the 
other belligerents; it was agreed that a congress should be held at Cologne, 
but various delays postponed the first pourparlers until June, 1673. 

Louis XIV in agreeing to this congress had attached little importance to 
it and counted in reality upon war alone. For tlie campaign of 1673 lie 
disposed of 800,000 men without counting the garrisons of Roussillon, 
Pinerolo, and Lorraine. In the month of June he sent Turenne into Hesse 
to watch the imperials who wore reorganising their army. He gave Conde 
the command of the Dutch garrisons and placed Luxemburg under him. 
He himself went to besiege Maestriclit with 45,000 of liis best troops. He 
had no desire to declare war upon the Spaniards although Monterey had 
upheld tlie Dutch; nevertheless ho traversed their territory and made a false 
demonstration upon Brussels in order to deceive them. 

The loth of June lie arrived before Maestriclit. He had reserved for 
himself the chief command, which tie wished to share with no one. But 
Vauban was with him and alone conducted and directed the work of 
approach. This was begun on tho 17th and on tlie 29th tlie miner was 
under the town. Tho next day the garrison, although strong and well com¬ 
manded, was obliged to capitulate. 

If the taking of Maestriclit was a brilliant suocess, the king really sacri¬ 
ficed to it tho campaign in the Netherlands, which had an unfortunate end¬ 
ing. Tho Anglo-French fleet had, on its side, appeared in the arena. 
It numbered 90 aliius^ of the lino of which 30 were French, Parlia¬ 
ment had voted a subsidy, but as it suspected King Charles’ project of 
becoming a Catholic, it had made a condition that a declaration of conformity 
to the Anglican church should be imposed upon all officers of the crown. 
The duke of York was unwilling to submit to the obligation of the “test” 
and lmd been dismissed from the admiralty. De Ruyter took command of 
the Dutch fleet with Tromp second in command, and advanced against tlie 
enemy, giving two battles on tho 7th and 14tli of June which remained 
undecided, Tho Anglo-French fleet having put back into the Thames for 
repairs embarked tho troops under Soliomberg’s command and set sail 
for the shores of tho Netherlands. De Ruyter on the 21st of August gave 
a more deoisivo battle, in that it prevented tlie landing of tlie forces, and 
compelled tho fleet to retire. 

Tlie Dutch, emboldened by this success, raised little by little their tone 
and their claims at the congress of Cologne. They cut down greatly the 
concessions they'Vere offering Franco and reduced to almost nothing those 
they consented to grant the king of England, the elector of Cologne, and 
the bishop of Minister. They intended to make no sacrifice essential to 
keeping their rank as a great power. Louis XIV held out for a long time 
and obtained nothing ; finally, oil the 30th of September, lie reduced bis 
claims to Aire, St. Omer, Cambray, Ypres, and their dependencies and the 
two castellanies of Bailleul and Cassel. As these places belonged to Spain, 
he demanded that Spain should be indemnified by the United Provinces, 
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which would have recovered all that they had lost. This proposition was 
rejected like the others. 

Holland was now counting on more important alliances than those of 1G72. 
She no longer feared England, where the reawakening of the Protestant 
spirit would reduce Charles II to powerlessness. She had signed on the 30th 
of August three treaties, with Spain, with Austria, and with the duke of 
Lorraine. Spain had not declared war on Louis XIV, as she did not wish to 
enter the arena except with a European coalition ; but now, having procured 
resources by extraordinary taxation and having succeeded in overcoming 
the irresolution of the court of Vienna, she made a twenty-five-years’ treaty 
of offensive and defensive alliance with the republic, promising to furnish 
8,000 men. 

Austria, assured of Spain and the military co-operation of several Ger¬ 
man stales, among others Saxony, resolved to recommence her preceding 
campaign. She made a point of war of Turenne’s presence on the right 
bank of the Rhine and demanded the restitution of the places of Uio empire, 
that of Lorraino for Duke Charles IV, and the abandonment of France’s 
claims to the fiefs of Alsace and the Three Bishoprics. On Louis XIV’s 
refusal, Leopold addressed a declaration to the diet of Italisbon, making 
known his intentions, and signed with Holland a ten-years’ treaty of offensive 
and defensive alliance, onjoimng himself for a subsidy to furnish 30,000 
men. As for the duke of Lorraine, lip put, on consideration of a subsidy, 
his sword and his troops at the service of tho Dutch. Thus the latter were 
paying for the war, and the war under these conditions was changing its 
character, becoming European, and little by little withdrawing from their 
territory. 

Louis XIV recalled Conde to Flanders, whore he left him with but few 
troops. IIo gavo Luxemburg the supreme command of tho Dutch garrisons, 
and lie planned himself to load tho army which had taken Maastricht to 
the Rhine, to occupy the bridges, and to support Turenno. Up to tho last 
minute he refused to believe in the coalition, but when he saw it an accom¬ 
plished fact lie resolved to face it. Troves was occupied August 26th; Louis 
XIV then visited Alsace and Lorraine, strengthening fortifications without 
taking into consideration the privileges the towns enjoyed from the Treaty 
of Munster. Montccuculi, at the head of the imperials, left Bohemia in 
September and marched towards the Rhine. Tnronno tried without success 
lo stop him at the Tauber and at tho crossing of the Main. Ho turned 
north, crossed the Rhino on a bridge of boats near Mainz, and finally marched 
upon Bonn, before which lie joined the 25,000 Spanish and Dutch troops 
led by the prince of Orange, at the end of October. 

Orange had taken the offensive, and captured Naerden in six days (Sep¬ 
tember), crossed the Spanish Netherlands, where Conde had not sufficient 
force to stop him, and gained the electorate of Cologne, to join hands with 
the imperials. [This juncture of imperial and Dutch troops constituted an 
important success for the coalition.] United they attacked Bonn and took 
it on November 12th. r 

The taking of Bonn detached Germany from Louis XIV. Louvois had 
already a lew days before given Luxemburg orders to evacuate Utrecht and 
the more distant places, keeping only those on the Maas, Waal, and Rhine, 
to destroy as far as possible abandoned fortifications, to reduce garrisons to 
20,000, and to send home 30,000 ; but these orders took time to execute, and 
their execution, being compulsory, was a fresh subject of triumph for Hol¬ 
land and Europe. 
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The winter stopped hostilities, without ending the reverses; for Louis 
XIV now saw himself abandoned by England and the whole empire aroused 
against him.t 

Defection of England and the Imperial Allies (1674 A.D.') 

The Protestant inquietude of the English parliament had not yielded to 
the influence of the marquis do Ruvigny, French ambassador to London, 
and the nation wanted peace with the Dutch. Charles II yielded in appear¬ 
ance at least to the wishes of his people. On February 21st, 1674, he went 
to parliament to announce to the two houses that lie had concluded with the 
United Provinces a prompt, honourable, and, lie hoped, durable peace, as they 
had asked for. At the same time he wrote to Louis XIV asking him to pity 
rather than accuse him of a consent that had been dragged from him. The 
English and Irish regiments remained, without remark, in the service of 
France, and the lung did not withdraw his subsidy from his royal pensioner. 

Thus, link by link, the chain of alliance which Louis XIV had cast around 
Holland was coming apart. In her turn France was finding herself alone, 
The congress of Cologne had dissolved. None of the belligerents was looking 
for peace .o 

The bishop of Munster, who could no longer count on the help of the 
French, had already secretly approached the emperor, and in April, 1674, 
agreed to defend by arms the decisions of the diet of Itatiabon, and 
restore all that lie had taken from the Dutch. The electors of Treves and 
Mainz concluded an offensive pact with the emperor. So did the elector 
palatine, that eternal enemy of Austria. As early as January, Denmark, 
seeing Sweden inclined towards France, had thrown herself on the side of the 
emperor. The dukes of Brunswick and Limoburg promised auxiliaries to 
Leopold for a subsidy. In May the elector of Cologne treated with the United 
Provinces, and then gave them back the places he had taken. Like the 
king of England, m abandoning Franco he at least left the soldiers he had' 
furnished. On the 28th of May the Germanic diet finally pronounced 
against France and declared that the emperor’s war was a wav of the empire. 
The great work of French politics was destroyed; Austria had regained, 
thanks to Louis XI V’s excesses, the supremacy and the direction of Germany 
against France, c 

OPERATIONS IN EPANCHE-COMTfb; TUJIENNE IN ALSACE (1074-1076 A.D.) 

With the war thus become European, Louis XIV changed its object with 
a decision that did him honour. He abandoned Holland, which he was not 
strong enough to retain, and turned all his forces against Spain, the weakest 
of the states of the league. "With 20,000 men and Vauban, l\e took the 
direction of Franche-Comte. The second conquest was almost as rapid 
as the first; Besangon was taken in nine days, and the entire province in six: 
weeks (Ma 3 r , 16 P A). 

The allies had planned for this year a double and formidable invasion 
of France by way of Lorraine and through the Netherlands. Turenne was 
to stop the one, Conde the other. But the enemy was so slow in beginning 
operations that the conquest of Franche-Comte was finished before they had 
decided on their movements. Turenne was thus enabled to take the offen¬ 
sive : he crossed the Rhine at Philippsburg with 20,000 men, destroyed 
with fire the whole Palatinate in order to prevent the enemy from subsisting 
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there, and fought a number of unimportant engagements at Sinsheim and 
at Ladenburg In July, 1674, where he showed resources of tactics unheard 
of until tlien.d To this day numberless ruins of castles along the Rhine 
bear witness to the savage work of Turenne.a 

The imperials numbered 40,000 men. Moreover it was known that the 
elector of Brandenburg, Frederick William, was coming with all haste 
at the head of 20,000 men to assist Bournonville [who replaced Montecuonli, 
who was ill, in the command of the imperial troops], and to crush tho French 

by superiority of numbors. This juncture 
once effected, the French would bo done 
for. Already in Germany they spoke of 
nothing Jess than marching on Paris itself. 
Many princesses accompanied the elector, 
saying they would “make the acquaintance 
of tho French ladies, to learn manners from 
this polite nation.” 

Fortunately Turcnne was on tho watch. 
To prevent the two armies joining, he be¬ 
gan by attacking that which was nearer. 
He approached Bournonville by a forced 
march of forty hours, and, without oven 
giving his soldiers time to rest, fell on the 
surprised imperialists at Enzhoim andforced 
them to retire under the walls of Strasburg 
in tho greatest disorder (October 4th, 1674). 
It was a great victory, but the numerical 
inferiority of his troops hindered his reap¬ 
ing its full fruits. Ton days after this 
vicioiy the elector of Brandenburg in his 
turn passed the Kelil bridge and joined 
his 20,000 men to Bournonvillc’s army. 
Turcnne received scarcely sufficient rein¬ 
forcements to repair liis losses at Euy.heim. 
The situation bocamo more and more seri¬ 
ous. How could it bo thought that the 
genius of a single man could compensate 
for such an overwhelming disparity of 
A CAi-TAm, Tmu OB' Louib xiv forces — how believo that 20,000 Fronch- 

mcn could hold their own against 60,000 
Germans 7 No one doubted that the nation would soon be swnllowod up in 
defeat. Fear gained ground in the northeast provinces; peasants abandoned 
their fields and Hooked into the towns to seek shelter from tho enemy. Even 
at Paris groat anxiety prevailed. It seemed ns if the capital of Franco would 
soon be fit the mercy of the German army. 

Alsace comprises tho country between tho Rhine and tho. Vosges, forming, 
from I-Iiiningeii or Belfort afc the south, to Weisscnlmrg on tho Lanier at the 
north, a long, hand of territory of almost constant breadth. The river and 
mountain which serve for limits for this province in tho east and west run 
nearly parallel one with the other. Tho Vosges separate Alsace from Lor¬ 
raine. After the juncture of the two armies near Strasburg on the 14th of 
October, Turenne retired slowly in good order in the direction of the defiles 
which assured communication botweon Alsace and Lorraine. The Germans 
followed tho same route in this rolrograde march. By this time November 
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had arrived with its cold and snow. The German generals, reassured by 
Turenne’s retreat, thought the campaign over. So they postponed military 
operations until the following spring, as well as the invasion of Lorraine or 
Franche-Comte, and thought of wintering- quietly in Alsace. To get more 
supplies, they spread their troops all through the province and installed 
them in quarters separated ono from the other. Seventy thousand imperials 
or Brandenburgers thus took up quarters from Strasburg to Belfort in upper 
and lower Alsace. Frederick William installed himself at Colmar, where his 
wife and court joined him. The only thought now was how to speed the cold 
and rainy season by the help ol fetes. 

Meanwhilo Turenno was quietly marching on Lorraine with his troops. 
On the 29th of November the last French soldier left Alsace by the defile of 
Lutzelstein, in the north of Zaborn. The news reached Paris. The court 
murmured; Louvois let loose his wrath against the marshal who liad failed 
to save Alsace; tho people, who had had a momentary hope after ilio success 
at Enzheim, gave themselves up again to despair. 

Turenno, not condescending to reassure public opinion—an opinion clearly 
against him — began to put into execution the admirable plan lie had con¬ 
ceived. He divided his army into many detachments, placed them under 
the direction of experienced officers, to whom his only instructions were 
that they should defile from north to south along the western slopes of the 
Vosges ; and reunite on a given day in the neighbourhood of Belfort. Thus, 
while the enemy dispersed itself imprudently in its winter quarters, the 
French army, concoaling its intention by means of the Vosges chain, con¬ 
centrated itself in upper Alsace. Issuing from tho provinco near Zabern 
in the north, it re-entered at forty leagues from there, near Belfort in the 
south. Sucocss complete, unheard of, crowned this splendid stroke of genius. 
Such was the devotion of the French soldiers to their chief that they accepted 
without murmuring tho necessity of marching in tho depths of winter, in a 
country without roads, covered witli snow and intersected with torrents. 
From tho 5th to tho 2£th of December, the army, at the cost of incredible 
fatigue, marched from Liitzelstein to tlio pass of Belfort. Thero tho mar¬ 
shal reassumed in person the command of tho troops, which ho had divided 
up to facilitate tho march. On the 29th of December he came upon the first 
body of the enemy, near Miilhauson, and destroyed it. Horrified at this 
sudden appearance, in upper Alsace, of an army they had thought to bo 
encamped in Lorraine, near Nancy or Metz, the German generals realised 
the mistake they had made in dispersing their forces. They tried to 
repair the fault by sending orders for concentration in every direction. 

It was too late. Turenne advanced with lightning speed. From Mul- 
hausen, tho placo of his first victory, he went northwards. Near Colmar, 
by Turklioim, tho imperials showed light. He attacked them furiously on 
the 5th of January, 1675, and put them to flight. The remnant of the 
enemy retired oil Schlettstadt. The marshal pursued them without giving 
them any rest. From Schleltstadt he pursued them at the sword’s point to 
Strasburg, making an immense number of prisoners and carrying off cannon 
and standards. On tho 11th of January the small number of Germans who 
had not been put hors de combat , killed, or taken, during this terrible cam¬ 
paign, recrossed the bridge of Kehl in the greatest disorder (1675). Alsace 
was delivered. A formidable invasion was spared to France.*- 

This campaign preparod with such secrecy, executed with an adroitness 
so prudent, ivas ended in less than six weeks, and excited the enthusiasm of 
the whole of Franco; Louis XIV wrote to the marshal; “I hope you will 
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soon return, as I am most impatient to see you to demonstrate to you by 
word of mouth how much I appreciate the great and important services you 
have rendered me, in the last victory you have gained over my enemies.” 
On the entire route the inhabitants whom Turonne had saved from the 
ravages of war turned out filled with admiration and gratitude, so that his 
return was a march of triumph until he reached St. Germain. 


CON’D £ IN THE NETHERLANDS 

While Turenne was victorious in foiling the invasion from the east, 
Conde arrested that of the north. lie prGvonted 90,000 Spaniards and 
Dutch from invading Champagne. He entrenched himself at Charleroi, 
with the Sambre behind him, in a position whore the prince of Orange dared 
not attack him. Conde, who did not voluntarily prolong* the war of defence, 
pursued the enemy to his retreat and attacked the rearguard at Seiioffo, near 
Mons (August, 1674), routing it completely, broke through tho centre, and 
attacked and threw into disorder tho remaindor of tho army, which was 
drawn up in a very strong position. When night came, lie had had three 
horses shot under liim, and the victory was still undecided. “lie now,” says 
an eye-witness, La Fare,* “ordered new battalions to advance and cannon to 
be brought forward to attack the enemy at daybreak. All who heard tins 
order trembled, and it was very evident- that lie was the only ono who still 
desired to continue the battle.” Tho following day, tho two armies separated 
with an equal loss of from seven to oight thousand men. 

The prince of Orange, in order to prove that ho had not beon defeated, 
besieged Oudenarde. Condo proved himself the victor, and forced him to 
abandon this enterprise; but Grave, the last of tho French conquests in 
Holland, opened its gates. Chamilly had defended it ninot}'-three days, and 
caused the loss of 16,000 men to the assailants. 


LAST CAMPAIGNS OF TURENNE AND OONDfi (1076 A.D.) 

In the early summer (Juno, 1675) Turenne returned at the head of his 
army of the Rhine. lie moved into the Palatinate. The emperor opposed 
him with Montecuculi, who passed for a consummate tactician. They took 
six weeks to follow and observe each other, and their reputations which had 
seemed to lmve reached their apogee wore still more augmented by these 
actions. Finally they decided to come to battle near tho village of Sasbach 
in a place chosen by Turenne ; where lie belioved himself certain of victory, 
when the marshal on examining the position of a battery was struck by a 
stray shot, which also tore off the arm of Saint-Hilaire, lieutenant-general of 
the army (July 27th, 1675). Tho latter’s son burst into tears, “It is not 
for me that you should weep,” said Saint-ITilairo to liim, “but for this great 
man.” Turenne’s death was truly n national calamity. Louis XIV, in order 
to show honour to the greatest military leader of his cGntury, had him 
interred at St. Denis, in the royal sepulchre. Hut in time, the memory 
of the services of Turenne grew fainter, at least at court, and his reputation 
appeared overestimated. In 1710 in tho midst of the distress of tho War of 
the Succession, his family built a mausoleum for him in Lbo chapel of St. 
Eustace. By order of the king, the ornamentations and armorial bearings 
were destroyed, under the pretext that they were not suitable to such a 
sacred spot. 
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Xlie death of Turenne undid the whole result of an able campaign. The 
French, discouraged and seemingly seized with a panic of terror, fled in the 
direction of the Rhine. Monteouculi penetrated into Alsace by the bridge 
of Strasburg. At the same time the duke of Lorraine, Charles IV, hastened 
to besiege the city of Treves with 20,000 men. Crequi tried to come to 
his assistance, but was beaten at Consnrbriick. He rusbed into the town, 
and after several weeks of heroic defence was obliged to capitulate through 
the cowardice of the garrison (September, 1676). “His misfortune,” says 
Conde, “made him a great general.” Condo was right. 

After the death of Turenne, Condo was sent to Alsace to arrest the prog¬ 
ress of Monteouculi and to reanimate the confidence of the troops. He 
forced the imperials to raise the sieges of Znborn and Hagenau, and to recross 
the Rhine. This was his last victory; he never again appeared at the head 
of the armies, but retired to Chantilly, where he lived thereafter in the soci¬ 
ety of men of letters mid philosophers. During the campaign in Holland, 
he sought an interview with Spinoza, and when Malebranohe published his 
Recherche- tie la vtritS he sought to meet the author. Ho enjoyed holding 
erudite conversations as much ns fighting batlles, taking part in them with 
intelligence, with ardour, and sometimes, says La Fontaine, took reason, like 
victory, by the throat I If in conversations on literature lie was sustaining 
a good cause ho spoke with much grace and gentleness, but if he upheld 
a bad one it was not wise to contradict him. Boilean was once so astonished, 
relates Louis Racine, by the fire or his eyes in a dispute of that nature, that 
lie prudently yielded, and said in a low voice to his neighbour, “From now 
on I shall always agree with the prince whenever he is in the wrong.” Bos- 
suet says, “ Wliat a charming picture is presented to us in the avenues of 
Chantilly, where the fountains play unceasingly by day and by night, and 
our greatest poets debate with one of our greatest warriors.” 

EVENTS OP 1070 ; AFFAIRS IN SICILY 

In the following year (1676) the samo campaign of sieges of which Louis 
was so fond was recommenced. Conde and Bouclmin were taken; Maestricht, 
besieged by the princo of Orange, was delivered; but tho Germans re-entered 
Philippsburg, which Fay defended three months and did not give tip until he 
ran out of powder. An unexpected victory, however, consoled France for 
these slight successes and reverses. The inhabitants of Messina, in Sicily, 
revolting against Spain, had placed themselves under the protection of Louis 
XIV in 1675. lie sent them a fleet commanded by the duke de Vivonne, 
brother of Madame do Montespan, who had Duquesno under him. This 
illustrious sailor, born at Dieppe in 1610, liad begun life as a privateer and 
pirate; after which he bad entered the service of Sweden, where he acquired 
some reputation. Returning to France in order to enter tho royal navy, lie 
passed through all grades, became lieutenant-general, but could not rise any 
higher as he was a Protestant. On the coasts of Sicily his adversaries were 
De Ruyter anff tho Spanish. The first battle fought near the island of 
Skomboli was undecided (1G7G); a second combat off Syracuse was a com¬ 
plete victory; De Iluyter was killed there. 

Louis XIV ordered military honours to be paid bj 7- all French ports to 
the vessel which transported to Holland the remains of that great naval 
hero. Finally Duquosne, Vivonne, and Tonrville, in a last encounter at 
Palermo, crushed the hostile fleets. France had for a time the control of 
the Mediterranean (167G). 
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The Dutch had taken Cayenne in that same year, and ravaged the French 
Antilles. The vice-admiral D’Eslrdos armed, at his own expense, eight ships 
with which the king intrusted him, in consideration of reserving half the 
prizes. He retook Cayenne and destroyed ten ships of the enemy in the har¬ 
bour of Tobago where they had thought themselves to bo in security. In 1678 
he took the island itself and all the Dutch factories in Senegal. The French 
flag now floated over the Atlantic as it did over the Mediterranean.^ 

In spite of the sufferings of his kingdom Louis XIV persisted in 1G7G in 
the conditions he wished to impose on England and H 10 empire, and which 
these two powers were unwilling to accept. Ho was still flattering himself 

over being able to lcoop England in the 
neutrality [sho had committed herself to 
by the treaty of peace with Holland in 1074]. 
England’s neutrality was indood what con¬ 
cerned him most. He gave money to 
Charles 1 I and gavo orders to the ambassa¬ 
dors, Ruvigny and Conrtin, to distribute 
more money, among such ministers, cour¬ 
tiers, and membors of parliament as they 
coukl win over. But the English desired 
that, at any price, Louis should return his 
conquests or that Charles II should join the 
Dutch to crush him. Parliament demanded 
the recall of those English troops which 
Churchill was commanding in the army of 
the llhino. 

Charles himsolf was only dosirous of 
satisfying public opinion, anil of conciliat¬ 
ing that satisfaction with what ho had 
promised Louis. IIo believed ho would do 
this by assuming (ho rolo of a mediator. 
Ho started the idea of a congress that it was 
difficult for the powers to rojeol, and which 
was particularly pleasing to Holland, over¬ 
come by the burden of maritime war. Dur¬ 
ing the preliminary negotiations of the 
congress, for which the town of Nimeguou 
was chosen, Charles signed a new secret 
treaty with Louis XIV (February, 1076), 
the two icings reciprocally engaging to make 
no separato peace with tho Dutch. Louis 
XIV on his side overwhelmed tho prince of Orango with offers that would 
detach him from Spain. All was useless. 

The campaign of 1677 was preceded like that of 1076 by several attompts 
at negotiations in England and Holland. Conrtin, who had replaced lluvigny 
in England, wrolo to Louis XIV that it was absolutely nccossary to dotaoli 
the prince of Orango from his allies, which might be accomplished by tho 
intervention of Charles II. In consequonco tho king ronewod to Orange 
and the states-general Ins former offers. He proposed to abandon the places 
necessary to cover Ghent and Brussels, to make a commercial treaty with 
Holland, and to conclude with her an eight years’ truce which would give 
Spain tho time to reflect. If, on the expiration of tho delay, Spain per¬ 
sisted in sustaining other claims, France and Holland would divide the 
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Netherlands between them. William did not absolutely repel these con¬ 
ditions, but replied that he could not abandon his allies without dishonour. 

In order to have some faith placed in his pretended moderation, Louis 
signed with Charles II, on February 24th, a commercial treaty which offered 
some advantage to the English. Charles II insisted that France should 
make peace. He represented that Holland would not separate from her 
allies, that in the end he would be obliged to uphold her, and that ho could 
not continually go against the sentiments and interests of liis subjects. 

The enterprises in Sicily had brought England’s uneasiness to a climax. 
She already saw the ruin of her trade with the Levant, and Charles II pro¬ 
posed a project of peace, tho basis of which was that Franco should keep 
Francho-Comto and a part of tho places conquered in the Netherlands; that 
she should grant tho Dutch a barrier and a commercial treaty; that she 
should indemnify tho duke of Lorraino and abandon Sicily; but it remained 
to come to an understanding on a number of particular points ancl on the 
determination of tho places that should remain to Louis XIV. The latter 
wished to give up only three — Charleroi, Atli, Oudcnarde; and he demanded 
that Spain should oodo him Ypres, Charlemont, and Luxemburg in exchange. 
Ho was all the more obstinate bccauso he knew the states-general were tired 
of war and the damage inflicted upon commerce. He hoped to separate 
them from tho prince of Orange, through the establishment of a barrier 
and some tariff concessions, but yicso concessions wore so weak that tho 
Dutch only laughed at them. As for tho congress of Nimegucn, where 
the discussion of the propositions between tho plenipotentiaries of the various 
countries began on tho 6th of May, 1677, it would necessarily take too 
much time to put a slop to military events. 6 

CAMPAIGN ON 1077; NEGOTIATIONS FOR PEACE 

Croqui had succeeded Turenne in Germany, Luxemburg replaced Conde 
in tho Netherlands. X'ho former made amends for his defeat at Conmrbruok 
by a campaign worthy of Turenne. By a succession of quick marches, which 
kept him constantly between the enemy and the French frontier, lie covered 
Alsace and Lorraine against an adversary superior in numbers, defeated 
him at Kochersberg, between Strasburg and Zaborn (October 7th, 16T7), and 
took Freiburg from him, thus taking tho war to the right bank of the Rhine, 
Luxemburg, who resembled more the victor of Iiocroi, captured Valenciennes 
in conjunction with the king, where the musketeers raised formidable works 
in broad daylight, then Cambray, and with Monsieur, against the prince 
of Orange, fought tho battle of Oassel, near St. Omer, which capitulated 
(April, 1677). d 

Tho coalition was now seriously shaken. Orange was everywhere accused 
of small ability for leadership. At Brussels and at Ghent the people broke 
loose against tho Dutch. Even in Holland the peace party began to be 
demonstrative.^ Louis XIV reduced his tariff by half, in October, 1677, in 
order to stimulate the pacific desires of tho Dutch. The latter, exhausted and 
tired of continually paying useless subsidies to their allies, complained that the 
Spaniards woro always behindhand in fulfilling their engagements, that 
the Germans never loft Germany, and that the prince of Orange never found 
provisions or stores in Belgium. 

William and his partisans replied to these complaints that the honour of 
the country Avas at stako, that the United Provinces could not abandon the 
allies to Avliom Ihoy owed their salvation, and he had still one resource. 
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This >vaa to force England, which according to him was alone capable of 
doing it, to call a halt to the armies of Louis XIV. Ho went to London, 
where Charles II not only authorised but desired liis prosonce, behoving 
that it would be a convincing response to the defiances and murmurs of 
the nation. Scarcely had the prince arrived when ho asked the hand of Mary, 
daughter of the duke of York. The long, who had long judged this alliance 
necessary, hastened to grant it. The marriage was celebrated on the 15th 
of November. 

Charles II believed that Louis XIV would now raise no obstacle to 
accepting the proposals of peace: but he was mistaken — Louis rejected 
them, as going too far beyond tliosc he had proposed himself, and which ho 
already considered too moderate. The other powers, Spain and the empire, 
also declined them and preferred to continue the war. Charles II, having 
signed a treaty with the statcs-genoral on January lOlli, 1678, found himself 
compelled to go further than he wished. lie was obliged to recall the 
English troops serving in tho French army and to prepare armaments, 

Louis XIV took littlo notice of these demonstrations, strengthened the 
remainder of his armies, and decided to strike a great blow in tho Nether¬ 
lands, where Vauban had just retaken St. Ghislaiu in the depths of winter. 

At tho opening of the campaign of 1678, France could count on 219,000 
men under arms, of whom half, it is true, were only fit for garrison service, 
Louvois was resolved to capture Ghent, and deceived the enemy by false 
demonstrations on other places, which red them to reduce the garrison at 
Ghent. When this had been done, he suddenly appeared under the walls of 
the town on Die 1st of March. In less than two days 70,000 in on were 
assembled and the siege was begun. Louis XIV, who had gono on a journey to 
Metz and the borders of the Maas to outwit the Spaniards, suddenly changed 
his direction and arrived on the 4th. Tho queen and tho court followed 
closely, but stopped at Tommy. Four marshals, llumioros, Luxemburg, 
Schomberg, and Lorgos, assisted the king, Vauban pressed the works. The 
town, in spite of its siege and the number of watercourses and canals pro¬ 
tecting it, was promptly surrounded. Tho 500 men forming tho garrison 
declined to defend it. It surrendered Die 9th, and on tho 11th Die castlo 
capitulated. The army now marched upon Yprcs, which it took on tho 25th 
after eight days of entrenchment and in spilo of a bloody resistance. Tho 
king, after this rapid campaign and its two important acquisitions, returned 
to St. Germain on the 7th of April. 

Louis XIV now believed himself secure in imposing liis conditions. Ho 
sent them the 9th of April to Nimoguen and to London : they were tho same 
as before the taking of Ghent and Ypres. He allowed his plenipotentiary a 
month to have them accepted, hut this term was further oxlonded to tho 10th 
of August. The latest successes of the French had had the effect that Louis 
XIV hoped for, that of strengthening Die peace party in Holland. Amster¬ 
dam and the large towns refused to prolong those sacrifices. Charles II 
hastened to approve the French conditions. The Dutch, ready to agree to 
Louis’commercial stipulations, did not find liis proposed restitution of places 
sufficient to form such an efficient barrier that they could oblige Spain to 
accept. Suddenly Villa-Hermosa (successor of Monterey in the governor¬ 
ship of the Spanish Netherlands') received tho order from Ids court to lay 
down his arms. The Madrid cabinet, divided and exhausted, bad resigned 
itself to the abandonment of that which had been lost, from fear of losing 
that which was still retained. This decision relieved Die states of Holland 
of their last scruples. Louis XIV then put forward a condition which was 
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nearly the ruin of every tiling. He declared that, in engaging to restore 
Maastricht and the other places on the Maas of which he was master, he 
intended to maintain garrisons in them until his ally Sweden should have 
recovered that which Denmark and Brandenburg had taken from her. This 
exigence aroused the Spaniards, disconcerted the Dutch, exasperated the 
English, and drove Charles II to despair. They gave up all hope of ending 
the war. On July 26th, Charles II signed a treaty of defensive alliance 
with the states-general. 

Louis XIV realised the need of getting out of this difficulty. As he 
did not wish to recede, he engaged Sweden to ask the withdrawal of this 
condition, which Charles XI generously did. The Dutch plenipotentiaries 
at Nimeguen, Van Bovorningk, Odylt, and Van Haren asked on August 7th 
for a conference with the French plenipotentiaries, D’Estradas, D’Avaux, and 
Colbert. They debated together for more than tweuty-four hours, and finally, 
before midnight on the 10th, they signed a treaty of peace and a treaty of 
commerce with Franco. 1 

LOUIS XIV SETTLES WITH THE COALITION (1078-1070 A.D.) 

The first treaty returned to the states-general Maastricht and the little 
towns which Louis XIV had kept in the vicinity and in Limburg, on sole 
condition that free exercise of the Catholic religion should be allowed. The 
second re-established freedom of commerce and navigation between the two 
peoples. 

D’Estrades brought in person the news of the treaty to Marshal do Lux¬ 
emburg, oncamped on the plateau of Casleaux not far from Mows, which a 
detachment of his troops was blockading. The prince of Orange, who had 
come face to faco with the French army with almost equal forces (45,000 
men), knew of the Peace of Nimeguen, but liod not yet received official 
notice. IIo began a sharp attack upon Luxemburg, and the battle raged for 
six hours around the abbey of St. Denis. It was a hard fight. A regiment 
of French refugees fighting under the Dutch flag was literally hacked to 
pieces. The day remained undecisive ; and on the next the courier announc¬ 
ing the peace arrived in the Dutch camp, and the two armies separated. _ 

The Dutch having signed tho peace were assailed with violent recrimina¬ 
tions on tho part of their German allies, especially the elector of Branden¬ 
burg, the king of Denmark, and the bishop of Munster. But the great point 
for them was to obtain tho definite adhesion of Spain. The latter country, ex¬ 
hausted and ill-governed, had long shown a great repugnance to making 
peace. But as soon as Charles II had attained the age of fourteen, his 
majority, the great personages of tlio kingdom forced tho queen to drive 
Valenzuela out; then they compelled her to accept exile herself. Don John 
took tlie title of prime minister and seized the government (June 20th, 1677). 
As the emperor insisted on the ro-establisliment of his sister, Maria Anna, 
Don John, almost embroiled with the court of Vienna, was compelled to lend 
his ear to paoifid'propositions. 

The treaty between France and the court of Madrid was finally signed 
September 17th, 1678. Louis XIV restituted Courtrai, Oudenarde, Ath, and 
Charleroi, which tho Treaty of Aix-la-Clmpelle had given him; also Binche, 
St. Ghislain, Ghent Leuw, and Puigcerda in Catalonia, which Marshal de 
Navailles had taken that same year. On his side he retained with definite 

P Tho commercial party (the old one of Do Witt) was attracted by Louis’ offering commer¬ 
cial advantage, and thus forced tlio poaco against tlie will of William oi Orange.] 
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title St. Onier, Camel, Aire, Bailloul, Poperinghe, Ypres, Wervicq, Warne- 
ton, Cambray, Bouohain, Valenciennes, Conde, Bavay, Mauborge, and the 
whole of Franoho-Oomte. The treaty of 1668 had in reality only been a 
truce, giving France advance posts in the heart of Belgium and leaving Spain 
with other places, isolated spots in the midst of French possessions, particu¬ 
larly on the borders of the Schelde. The treaty of 1678 established a much 
more regular border, by assuring France a series of strongholds bound one 
to the other, and closing alL avenues to the kingdom from Dunkirk to the 
Maas, and leaving' the Spanish Netherlands another series of places which 
offered the same advantages though in a less degree. The Treaty of Nime- 
guen was, in spite of a few restitutions demanded by Europe as a guarantee 
of peace, one of the most glorious and most advantageous that Franco had 
ever signed. 

The emperor and the empiro remained to bo reckoned with. They wore 
left out of the Dutch and Spanish treaties. They began by protesting and 
continuing the war. The imperial army, without stopping at the negotia¬ 
tions of Nimeguen, undertook, under the duke of Lorraine, to retake Frei¬ 
burg iu Breisgau, and to penetrate into Alsace. In May it appeared on the 
Rhine between Offenburg' and Wilstctt. Crdqui was again charged with 
protecting Freiburg; and conducted a campaign which was as fortunate as 
it was able, and which placed a seal upon bis fame. Tho Germans, reduced 
to powerless ness at every turn, quickly ended tho campaign. The emperor, 
abandoned by tho Dutch and ombrouecl with tho Spaniards, ended by 
desiring peace. Tho possession of Philippsburg indemnified him for tho loss of 
Strnsburg. Tho princes of the empire, with the exception of a few in tho 
north, refused to pursue the now objectless war. The subsidies of Spain 
and Holland had ceased. Leopold consented to a treaty which was signed 
January 15th, 1679, between tho emperor, tho empire, and Franco. The 
whole difficulty centred around the allies, whom Austria rofused to abandon 
and for whom she demanded satisfaction. The king made a low concessions; 
but lie would not give up Lorraine to Duko Chafes except in retaining 
Nancy and four military routes. Tho duko rejected those conditions. 
Louis XIV also reserved to himself tho right of passage through eight towns 
of the empire, to join tho duchy of Cloves, and to continue tho struggle with 
the elector of Brandenburg'. 

The imperial princes, interested in keeping their eonquosis over the 
Swedes, were the only ones who would not lay down their arms. Thoy did 
not have to wait long to see themselves forced to do so, for Louis XIV was 
not willing at any price to abandon unfortunato allies whose actions had 
been of service to him. Pecuniary indemnity served to interest tho dukes 
of Brunswick, Liineburg, and the bishop of Munster. The elector of Bran¬ 
denburg refused this sort of compensation. Crcqui entered tho duchy of 
Cleves, occupied the county of Mark, [the two possessions of the elector by 
the Rhine] and the town of Lippstadt beyond tho Rhine, and advanced as 
far as the Weser, whose passage he forced June 30th, near Mmden. The 
elector, incapable of continuing this unequal struggle, had cfn tho ovo of that 
day made his submission. His envoy signed at SI. Germain a troaty by 
which lie restored to the Swedes that which lie had taken from thorn, stipu¬ 
lating a rectification of the Pomeranian frontier, and an indemnity of 300,000 
crowns which France paid. Tho king of Denmark was the last to treat. 
He restored the towns lie had taken, but received no pecuniary indemnity. 
These successive treaties, consequent upon those of Nimeguon, re-established 
things iu Germany almost upon tho footing of the Treaty of "Westphalia. 
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All the powers liad been weakened in tho eight years’ war, Holland 
alone escaped almost intact from the storm which had threatened to destroy 
her. As for Louis XIV, he emerged from tho struggle aggrandised and 
triumphant. He triumphed alL the more in that he owed nothing to anyone 
— not even to tho king of England, who, having shown himself equally 
incapable of making war or peace, now raised against himself as much scorn 
in France as hatred in Ins own state. If France liad suffered considerably 
from a prolonged struggle which demanded enormous sacrifices, she liad dis¬ 
played resources superior to those of any other power, although Holland had 
shown herself the richer in proportion, Franco liad struggled single-handed 
against the empire. Tho king’s proud device, “Necpluribua immr was 
justified. Tho courtiers and the soldiers were unanimous in granting him 
the title of Louis the Great j an equestrian statue representing him in the 
costume of a Roman emperor was raised a short timo after m Pans in a 
square which was called the Place des Victoires.^ 







CHAPTER XXI 

THE HEIGHT AND DECLINE OF THE BOURBON MONARCHY 
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Louis had many royal qualities—ft noble prcsonco; mannora full of 
grace and dignity; an olocution at oncC majestic and soductivo; un¬ 
wearied assiduity in buslnoBs; aluminous understanding; an instinct¬ 
ive tasto for whatovev Is magnificent in thought or notion; and a 
genuine zeal for the welfare of lito people. But for the high oillco of 
moulding and conducting the policy of the groatcBtof tho nations of the 
civilised world, ho wanted throo indispensable gifts— an education so 
liberal as to have levcalcd to him tho real Intoresta and resources of his 
kingdom ; tho faculty by which ft true statesman, in the silonco of all 
established precedents, originates measures adapted to tho Innovations, 
wliotlior piogressivo or Immediate, of his times; and that dominion 
over passion and appotito which is the one essential condition of all true 
mental independence. Without such knowledge, suoh in volition, and 
such self-control, Louis could not loally think, and lucroforo could 
not really act for himself, — Steimikh.-* 

AifTEit Nimoguen, Louis XIV wits afc the clinuix ol his fortunes. Ho had 
no equal among the other sovereigns of Europe. If ho had. not realised all 
his ambitions, if ho had made political mistakes and military mistakos he had 
none the less shown a vigour, a spirit of continuity, a power of calculation 
and often a roetitude of judgment which placod him far above contemporary 
princes. He was served by great men, and ho had always known how to 
direct them and appropriate their work to himself, although lie had some¬ 
times conceded too much to Louvois, and yielded too umcli to tho desire to 
display in war the brilliance of his court. Ho continually saw everything 
and did everything himself in order to train himself by work, and, as he said, 
by this means to complete his ideas. 

In lf>T9 France, instead of returning to hor ancient poap.e footing, pre¬ 
served an effective force of 140,000 men, part of which was so organised as 
to be able to take the held immediately. The maintenance of this armament 
had for its object the support of certain pretensions relative to tho regula¬ 
tion of the frontiers. At Nimeguen the territories ceded on either side had 
not been delimited in a definite manner. Louis XIV and Lonvois calculated 
on profiting by this circumstance to make new acquisitions. Louvois wag 
ambitious of deriving ag much advantage from peace as from war. 
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Louvois no longer directed military affairs alone. For a long time he 
had been encroaching on the office of the secretary of state for foreign affairs. 
Pomponne, who complained of this and who lacked the authority and energy 
necessary to resist him, was disgraced. His successor was Colbert’s own 
brolher t Colbert de Croissy, formerly ambassador to London and plenipo¬ 
tentiary to the congress of Aix-la-Ohapolle and Nimeguen; but Louvois’ 
influence in diplomacy remained none the less preponderant. 

ACQUISITION 01? FllONTIEIl PLACES (1070-1081 A.D.) 

The regulation of the frontiers on the side of the Spanish Netherlands was 
debated in a conference which was opened aL Courtrai in the month of Decem¬ 
ber, 1679. During the long' discussions which occupied it Louvois’ ambition 
was particularly directed towards the eastern frontier, where lie could pro¬ 
ceed by other moans than diplomatic arguments. As early as 1679 he occu¬ 
pied Homburg and Bilche, dependencies of Lorraine which had been pledged 
by Duke Charles IV to tlio electors of Treves and Mainz. He made the 
parliament of Besangon pronounce two decrees, the one of September 8th, 
1679, which declared the reunion to Franche-CornUS of the castcllanies of 
Clermont, ChutoloL, and Blamonf — that is to say, moro than eighty villages, 
forming part of the principality of Montbuliard, the property of the dukes 
of Wiu'lembergj the other, dated ^lio 81st of August, 1680, declared the 
reunion of the principality itself, 

At the parliament of Motz Louvois instituted a chamlre de reunion^ in¬ 
tended to search out all the dependencies of the Three Bishoprics, that is to say, 
the territories which might be claimed as their fiefs by any title whatsoever. 
This question of dependencies had boon the subject of old disputes between 
Franco and the empire. Louvois resolved to settle them filially by simple 
judiciary decrees and without beginning vexatious lawsuits with the empire 
and the German priucos. Ho drow up himself, or caused to bo drawn up 
under his own eyes, dfttailod instructions for the king’s j procureur of the 
ehambre de reunion at Metz. The result of this inquiry was to reunite to 
Franco about eighty fiefs. The county of Zweibriicken was vacant and 
several competitors woro disputing for it; Louvois seized it in virtue of a 
very ancient feudal right found in the title deeds of the bishopric of Metz. 
The king- of Swoden, Charles XT, one of the principal claimants, protested.; 
he was offered a sum of money to indemnify him. He refused to sell liis 
rights and abandoned France, whose ally lie had been in the late wars, to 
throw himself on the side of her enemies. 

Another dispute —less old, since it dated only from the Treaty of West¬ 
phalia, but not less important — had for objeot the empire’s jurisdiction in 
Alsace and the territories of ton towns reunited to France in 1648. Louis 
XIV had never recognised this jurisdiction; he had imposed oaths on the 
towns o£ Alsswio which reserved, hw, own rights Mid Uad taken little amiunt 
of their privilege when these inconvenienced his armies. He had contented 
himself with conceding them, aftor the war, certain abatements of taxes 
under the name of compensation. In 1680 the sovereign council of Alsace, 
instituted by Mnzarin at Ensisheim and afterwards transferred to Breisach, 
decreed the suppression of all imperial jurisdictions in the province and pro¬ 
ceeded to reunions of territories, similar to those of the Three Bishopries. 

The reunion of Strasburg which was the most considerable was accom¬ 
plished in another fashion. Strnsburg, a free imperial city, had given good 
grounds for complaint, inasmuch as she had observed her neutrality but ill 
ii. w. — voi„ xi. 2 q 
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during tho last war; she had on several occasions delivered the bridge over 
the Rhine to the imperial troops. Louyois began by withdrawing certain 
neighbouring territories from tho jurisdiction of Stmsburg ; thou, eluding 
the vigilance of the imperial troops, he sent into Alsace 35,000 men, whom 
he scattered, but m such a manner as to be able to assemble thorn again at a 
given point. He watched for a favourable opportunity. The arrival in the 
city of an officer of tho emperor having furnished him with the pretext lie was 
seeking, he caused the approaches and the passage of the Rhino to be suddenly 

occupied by his troops during the 
night of the 27-28th of September, 
1081. Tho inhabitants, taken by 
surprise, demanded explanations. 
The French resident knew nothing j 
the officer who led the troops re¬ 
ferred them to Mon tela r, tho mili¬ 
tary commandant of Alsace. The 
latter informed them that lie had 
orders to obtain their recognition 
of the sovereignty of France; but 
that otherwise their municipal, re¬ 
ligious, and other privileges would 
,■ be preserved. 

Tho magistrates wrote to the 
diet and to the emperor to notify 
thorn of the extremity to which they 
found themselves reduced •, their 
letters were intercepted. As they 
were not in a position to offer tho 
least resistance they demanded to be 
allowed to consult tho people. This 
consultation could be only a matter 
of form ; acquiescence was a matter 
FrancoisMioiiki,lh.Thllirii, Mauquisdu Louvots 0 f necessity. On the 30th the city 

(1041-1601) capitulated. Louvois’ first act was 

to restore tho cathedral to tho Cath¬ 
olic clergy, whilst guaranteeing religious liberty to the Protestants. With¬ 
out loss ol‘ time the construction of a citadel, barracks, and onlronohed canton¬ 


ments was taken in hand, less for security against tho inhabitants than to 
oppose a powerful bulwark to the ompire. On tho 24th of October Louis 
XIV came to make a triumphal entry into bis new acquisition. 

On the 30th of September, 1G81, tho day of tho entry of a French corps 
info Stvasburg, another entered Casale. Louvois had long aimed at domi¬ 
nating Piedmont and through Piedmont Italy. Casale, added to Pinorolo, 
should furnish him the moans. Casale was a possession of the duko of 
Mantua. This duke was a debauched and prodigal prince, An pressing need 
of money. 


On the 8th of July, 1681, a treaty was secretly signed nt Mantua, be¬ 
tween the duke and a French agent who had no official character, the ubb6 
Morel. Somo troops had been collected in Daupliine and at Pinorolo. A 
passage for these troops was requested of the duchess of Savoy [widow of 
Charles Emmanuel and regent for the infant duke], with the threat that it 
would be insisted on. Finally, on the 30th of September, Catinat, who had 
been at Pincrolo incognito for several months, took possession not only of 
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the citadel but of the castle and town of Casale in the name of Louis 
XIV. 

Henceforth Piedmont was shut in between two French fortresses mid 
Louvois assumed towards her the tone of a master. But the regent of Savoy 
resisted with extreme vigour ; it was almost necessary to employ violence to 
obtain from her a free passage for the French troops passing from Pinerolo 
to Montfermt. Finally, in order to save the independence of Savoy, she 
accepted the condition of marrying her son to Mademoiselle d’Orleans, 
Monsieur’s daughter (in 1684). Louis XIV thought that this marriage would 
complete the deliverance into his hands of Piedmont and secure him the 
entrance into Italy. He believed that the other Italian states were now 
condemned to submit to his dictation. The contrary was the case. Italy 
kept silence ; but as soon as Victor Amadeus found an opportunity of escap¬ 
ing from France, which ho detested, he had no difficulty in raising the 
peninsula against her. 

The reunions declared in the Three Bishoprics and Alsaeo, and the occu¬ 
pation of Strasburg and Casale, did not make Louvois forget the conferences 
of Courlrai. The Spaniards showed in these 
conferences as much ill-will as weakness 
and sought to prolong them. They bad 
pledged themselves to hand over Cliarle- 
mont in oxchango for Dinanl, wlue^ was 
to be restored to thorn. They did not do 
sc until 1681 after an infinite amount of 
chicanery. Louvois prolited by these 
delays; ho had the address to negotiate 
with the bishop of Liege, to whom Dinant 
belonged, a direct cession of that town to 
France and made use of this cession ns an 
authority for not surrendering it to Spain. 

Almost immediately afterwards lie occupied 
the little county of Cliiny in Luxemburg, 
in virtue of an ancient title of the bishopric 
of Metz. He sent troops thither to make 
what was called a “pacific execution”; the 
country was reunited to the crown, and 
the work of hunting up his dependencies 
was taken in hand. 

At last, on the 4th of August, 1681, 

Louis XIV notified the conference of Cour- 
trai of Lis claims. They comprehended 
the castellany of Alost, the towns of Gram- 
monl, Ninove, Lessines, and various terri¬ 
tories. Ho offered, it is true, to exchange 
those towns and* territories which might 
be necessary for the defence of Brussels, 
in return for “ equivalents.” The Spaniards Marquis Abraham Duquesnr 
protesting against these pretensions, Lou- (iGio-iC88) 

vois increased the French troops of the 

county of Chiny, established a sort of blockade round Luxemburg - , seized the 
first difficulty winch arose in consequence as a casus belli, pressed the block¬ 
ade still closer during the winter, and mndo every preparation to make him¬ 
self master of the place in the spring. 
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Nothing was more popular in France than Hub policy of aggrandisement. 
Men took little trouble to find out whether it wore just or safe. It was 
enough that it should flatter national feeling and the military passions then 
greatly over-cxcilcd. 


PREPARATIONS FOR A SECOND COALITION (1081-1082 A.D.) 

But if France thus made herself the accomplice of the enterprises and 
the ambition of the king, it was not possible for Europe to content herself 
with being a passive spectator. Whilst Spain was discussing and protesting 
at CourU'ai, Germany was discussing and protesting at Ratisbon and Frank¬ 
fort. Sweden was irritated, Italy discontented, Holland embarrassed. All 
the powers showed themselves attentive and anxious. None was strong 
enough to struggle alone ; the question was whether, after a coalition dis¬ 
solved at Nimeguon they would succeed in again drawing together and 
coining to an understanding. 

Louis XIY had reason to fear it. Therefore, in spite of the disdainful 
majesty of liis diplomacy, ho endeavoured to make some of them advances 
of n nature calculated to Hatter. The year which followed the Treaty of 
Nimeguon he married the eldest of his nieces, a very young girl, tho eldest 
daughter of Monsieur and of Henrietta of England, to tho king of Spain, 
Charles II. The young princess Mario^Louiso was the victim of policy and 
obliged to accept a union repugnant to her. Tho sumo yoar the dauphin, 
aged scarcely eighteen years, married a princess of Bavaria. Tho king was 
eager to secure tho elector of Bavaria, who had boon faiLhful to him sinco 
1670 ; ho hoped to strengthen himself in Germany by this alliance. Tho 
marriage of Monsieur’s second daughter to tho duko of Savoy, Victor Ama¬ 
dous, which was concluded soon after, in 1084, had for object tho extension 
of French influence in Italy. 

Dutch patriotism had been on tho watch against tho ambition of Louis 
XIV. William lmd no difficulty in Homing tho (Weapons the king gave 
him. I-Ie denounced French policy to Europe in a host of pamphlets which 
circulated everywhere. Tho answers which Louis XIV in his turn circu¬ 
lated, tho language which lio dictated to his envoys, did not bring 
reassurance. 

The prince of Orange believed that in order to form another stronger 
and more solid coalition it was needful to provide a centre and a hand. Tho 
centre should be Holland ; tho head himself. He began by joining with tho 
king of Sweden, Charles XI, who, despoiled of his pretensions to tho duchy 
of Zweibruokon, was tho more irritated against Franco because ho had been 
her ally. Sweden and Holland signed a treaty at tho Hague, September 
30th, 1681, to guarantee those of Westphalia and Nimeguon. The two 
princes solicited adhesions everywhere ; they obtained that of tho emperor 
on the 28th of February, 1682. Louis XIV did not choose to wait till tho 
coalition should have grown or till William had succouredjjuxemlmrg. In 
March he gave his troops tho order to withdraw from the positions they 
occupied before tho town and abandoned his claims. That tho coalition was 
formidable is proved by the fact that Spain entered into it on tho second of 
May and that this example was followed in tho course of tlio year by an 
infinity of German princes, even by the elector of Bavaria. 

In 1682 Louis XLV had stopped his progress before Luxemburg and had 
submitted his claims to the arbitration of tho king of England who had alroacly 
been mediator at Nimeguen. He had recoiled before tlio threat of a coalition 
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anti tlio indignation of tho Germans, although in this direction he had 
secured the alliance of the elector of Brandenburg and of the king of Den¬ 
mark, both recently his enemies but disposed to serve him since lie was on 
bad terms with Sweden. In spite of the generosity he affected he seized 
an opportunity which presented itself to make the prince of Orange feel his 
vengeance. William had a lawsuit with the duchess de Nemours ; the king 
gave tho order to occupy his principality. The town of Orange was dis¬ 
mantled and its sovereignty declared to have devolved on the crown (August, 
1(382). 1 Tho prince sent Heinsius (the grand pensionary) to make com¬ 
plaint at Paris ; ho could obtain nothing and preserved keen resentment in 
consequence. 

The empire through the diet at Ilatisbon and the congress of Frankfort 
claimed various restitutions from Franco. However, Germany being then 
greatly threatened by the Turks, the majority of the princes restrained their 
irritation ; they had oven tried to obtain tho king’s support and assistance. 
Louis XIV held out hopes to them, but solely for the purpose of resuming in 
the ompiro the influence which he had had there at the timo of the league 
of the Rhine, and in order to play the part of saviour. 

In 1G83 Louis organised practice camps in Flanders, on the Saar, in 
Alsace, and on the Saone. On the 1st of September, just as Vienna was 
thought to ho on the point of succumbing [to the Turks], 35,000 men 
entered Belgium. Tlio Spaniards protested, retaliated by occupying French 
territories in their turn, and on the 26th of October launched a declaration 
ol war. The French invested Conrtrai which was dismantled, entered both 
it and Dixmude without difficulty and bombarded Luxemburg. In March, 
1681, Ilumieres bombarded Oudenarde, In April Crcqui, accompanied by 
Vauban, besieged Luxemburg which, strong m natural fortifications, was 
also heroically defendedj but the genius of Vauban and the great resources 
of which he disposed triumphed over these difficulties and this resistance. 
On the 4th of Juno the garrison surrendered. Crequi then marched on 
Troves and filled up tlty town moats, in defiance of the elector’s protest. 
At the same timo Schombei'g nssislod tho elector of Cologne, an ally of 
Franco, to restore his authority at Liege, which had shaken it off. Finally 
a French division under tho command of Marshal do Beliefonds was sent 
into Catalonia. 

Meantime Spain, in no condition to continue the war alone, was asking 
the Dutch and tho emperor for their support or mediation. The struggle 
which tho Germans were continuing in Hungary against the Tiu'ks com¬ 
pelled tho powers to postpono their plans for a coalition. The Dutch 
assumed the character of mediators. Louis XIV again assumed an attitude 
of generosity and accepted their proposals on condition that the} r should 
recall a body of troops furnished by them to tho governor of the Spanish 
Netherlands. A twenty years’ truce was signed at Ilatisbon—with Spain on 
the 11th of August, with the empire on the 15th. Franco kept Luxemburg, 
Beaumont, Bournes, and Cliimay, on consideration of restoring Courfcrai 
and Dixmude. Tho empire recognised all the reunions effected, even that 
of Sirasburg and of Kohl, on tho solo condition that Louis XIV should 
abandon Tokcly and the Hungarian rebels. 2 

f 1 It must be remembered however that Hie groat opponent of France took hia title from the 
principality of Orange, which Is now in tho department of Vaucluseby the Rhono, m Bouthorn 
France.] , . 

[ 4 Tokoly was a Hungarian magnate — a Calvinist, who. Implicated in a conspiracy, had 
aroused a portion of Hungary against the emperor. Louis XIV supported liiui in his war,] 
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RELATIONS WITn TURKS AND BERBERS 

During this time the Turks were again beginning to threaten Europe, 
Led by the Koprilis, viziers who were also great men, they had fallen on 
Poland* whose divisions seemed to deliver her up to them as a prey; and 
as they were suzerains of Transylvania they incessantly fomented iovolts in 
Hungary against Austria. Louis XIV, in order to keep the empire’s forces 
in check, took caro to constantly favour the disturbances in Hungary and 
to maintain good relations with the porte. 

The Turks were too proud and too distrustful j commercial privileges, 
annulled or evaded by the hostility of the pashas, wore nothing but a cause 
of perpetual dispute. The piracies committed by the Berbers, tributaries of 
the grand seignior, wore another. In 1681 some corsairs of Tripoli, pursued 
by Duquesne, took refuge under the protection of tho pasha of Chios. 
Duquesno required that they should bo delivered lip to him and on the 
pasha’s refusal cannonaded the town. The sultan sent his licet to Chios* 
the French ambassador, Guilleragucs, only succeeded in appeasing him by 
considerable presents. The following year Louis XIV, displeased with the 
divan, gave orders to Duquesno to punish tlm pirates of Algiers. 

A shipbuilder of Bayonne, Italian, had just conceived the idea of a now 
form of vessel for use in bombardments. Duquesiie made trial of it at 
Algiers and the trial was a complete access. Tho town was bombarded 
a first time August 80th, 1682, then twice more in June and August, 1683. 
The Algerians by way of reprisals sot the European prisoners at the mouth 
of their cannons 5 tho tley, who would have yielded, was put to death and 
replaced by one of his officers. The lack of ammunition, for these maritime 
bombardments wore extremely costly, compelled Duquesno to retire be Lore 
lie had brought the enemy to terms. Hoivover, tho Algerians ended by 
negotiating. Tourvillc, whom the admiral had left to cruise about with a 
squadron in sight of their port, signed the peace April 25th, 168-1. Tho 
AlgorLauH made reparation, restored tlm merchandise aiul captives they 
had carried off, engaged not to countenance other pirates, and gave all the 
guarantees required of thorn. Morocco lmd not expected to be attacked- 
In 1682 it had granted all the stipulations desirable, renewed the treaty of 
1031,and consented to the institution or reorganisation of French consulates.& 

Meanwhile a Christian city had been treated as though it wore a den 
of pirates. The Genoese had sold anils and powder to the A Igorians, and lmd 
built in their shipyards four war vessels for {Spain, which lmd none of h<?r 
own. Louis XIV forbade the Genoese to equip these ships ; and, on their 
refusal, Duquesno and Seignelay in a few days throw 14,000 shells into the 
city, destroying- a number of the palaces of Genoa la Supcrba (May, 1684). 
The doge lmd to come to Versailles to implore tho king’s pardon, in spite 
of an ancient law requiring tho chief magistrate never to absent himself from 
the city. He was asked wliat was the strangest thing he saw at Versailles • 
“To see myself there,” ho replied .* 5 r 

Tho significance of tins humbling of Genoa is that this power was forced 
to abandon Spain, with which it had so long beon in alliance, and become 
dependent upon Franco. Such a turn of affairs on the Mediterranean, added 
to the aggressions already made on the frontier, made war inevitable; but 
the old ally of Francis I, the Turk, was again tho frioml of tho most Christian 
king. Tho emperor was loo busy on his eastern frontier to pay attention to 
the west; and the accession of Janies II in England made William of Orange 
hesitate to act. In another year, however, the situation had changed .* 1 
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SECOND COALITION : TJIE LEAGUE ON AUGSBURG (1086 A.D.) 

In the first months of 1686 various treaties were signed between Holland 
and Sweden, Sweden and Brandenburg, Brandenburg and the empire. All 
these states pledged themselves to guarantee the treaties of Westphalia, of 
Nimeguon, and of Ratishon, and protested against the reunions effected by 
Louis XIV. On the 9th of July the emperor, Spain, and Sweden as members 
of the empire, the elector of Bavaria, the circles of Bavaria and of Franconia, 
tho princes of Saxony and others besides, formed at Augsburg a secret league, 
ostensibly for the preservation of the twenty years’ truce, in reality to put 
an army of 60,000 mon into tho field against Franco. The league was to last 
for throo years unless it woro prorogued, and the command was to be given 
to the elector of Bavaria. The reason or pretext was the claim brought for¬ 
ward by Louis XIV to some territories which he maintained should belong 
to Madame as the heritage from hor father, the elector palatine, who had 
died tho preceding year. 

William of Orange was again the soul of this coalition, although for 
the moment lie affected to remain outsido it; the king of Sweden was its 
principal promoter. Tho league was soon completed by the adhesion of 
Victor Amadeus and the other princes of Italy, though this was secret. 
The league in spite of very heterogeneous elements acquired a cohesive 
force which was cjmto now and hold itself in readiness to take the offensive 
as soon as required. * 

Louis had flattered himself on converting the twenty years’ truce into 
a definite peace, but tho diet of ltatisbon formally refused this in January, 
1687. He folt that he could not take a step without unchaining the tempest. 
Nevertheless ho braved the pope and picked a quarrel with him. 6 

Tho Catholic ambassadors at Rome had stretched the right of asylum and 
immunity assumed from all time, and with reason, for their residences to the 
quarter in which they lived. Innocent XI wished to abolish this abuse 
winch turned half tho city into a don of criminals. He obtained without 
difficulty tho consont tff the other kings, but Louis, irritated against tho 
pontiff on account of tho rSffdl (see chapter XIX) replied with haughtiness, 
that he had never acted on tho example of others, and that it was for him 
to serve as an example. He sent the marquis do Lavardin with 800 
armed f/entilshomnies to maintain himself in the possession of this unjust 
privilege. Tho pope oxcommunicated the ambassador} the king seized 
Avignon. 

The matter was straightened out under Innocent XI’s successor, but 
tliis pontiff conceived ail intense dislike for him that was not without influ¬ 
ence in tho war of 1688, The occasion of tliis war was indeed the pope’s 
opposition Lo France's candidate for tho archiopiscopal see of Cologne, the 
cardinal von Furstenberg who hacl thrown open the gates of Strasburg. He 
was elected by a majority of the chapter, fifteen votes against nine for his 
opponent, Clement of Bavaria. Nevertheless Innocent gave the latter the 
investiture. 0 Ltftiis XIV had the papal nuncio put in prison and the Venaissm 
occupied by one of his officers, La Troussc, who expelled tlio vice-legate. 

War was now begun against Europe and against the pope. Louis resolved 
to occupy Kaiserslautern and the cities of tho Rhine. The dauphin, then 
twenty-six years old, was put at the head of the army of Germany. To 
assist him he was given Marshal do Duras, nephew of Turenne, and as lieu¬ 
tenant-generals Catinat, Montclar, Vauban, and Cliamlay, “ In sending you 
to command my army,” Louis XIV said to him, “ I give you opportunities of 
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exhibiting your merit; go and show it to all Europe, so that when I come to 
die it may not be noticed that the king is dead.** 

Open preparations had been avoided, but the dispositions had been so 
well taken that a few days sufficed to collect the troops before PUilippsburg. 
The necessary artillery was drawn from Strasbourg and Breisach, and the 
siege began the 27 th of September; whilst Humieres occupied the district of 
Litfgo with a first division, Boufllcrs with a second invaded tho Cis-Rhenish 
Palatinate and seized Kaiserslautern, and finally lluxelles entered Speier with 
a third. Philippsburg was defended by tlie graf von SUirhomberg. Vauban 
pressed the siege with his usual prudence and vigour in spite of the diffi¬ 
culties offered by the marshes which formed a girdle round the place. These 
difficulties wero still further augmented by continual rains and a disastrous 
season. 

Louvois requested the clcclors of Mainz and Treves to allow him to 
occupy Mainz and Coblenz. Ho had no idea of using moderation. The 
elector of Mainz admitted a French garrison into tho capital, Tho nmrkgraf 
of Baden-Durlaeh surrendered Durlach and Pforzheim. Ileilbronn and 
Heidelberg opened their gaLes. But the elector of Troves refused to allow 
Coblenz to bo occupied. Tho town was bombarded by Bon Mors under 
Louvois’ orders; the elector persisted in his refusal, PhiUppsburg capitu¬ 
lated on the 20 th of October. Tho siege was murderous, especially for tho 
engineers whom Vauban calls tho “martyrs of tho infantry.” Tho siege of 
Mannheim was procoedcd to without deKiy and occupied only a few days; the 
ill-paid soldiers of the elector palatine forced the governor to deliver up the 
town and citadel. Frankenthal surrendered in less than forly-oight hours 
and the French bohold themselves complcto masters of tho Palatinato, 

Hitherto the French had had only inadequate garrisons to contend with. 
Tho only hostile force which had appeared was a corps of 0,000 men from 
Brandenburg which had entered Cologne under the orders of Sehomberg, 
one of the rofugee French Protestants. But Louvois permitted himself no 
illusions: all Germany was to ho agilatod in the ensuing campaign and if 
William of Orange, the soul of tho league of Augsburg, had not taken tho field, 
it was because he was at that vory moment (November, 1088) taking posses¬ 
sion of the Ihroiio of England. On the 20th of Novombor war was de¬ 
clared between Franco and Holland. It did in fact oxist between Franco 
and the emperor and tho empire, although the official declaration of tho diet of 
Ratisbon did not take place till somewhat later, tho 2-llh of January, 1089. 

TIIE REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND (1088 A.D.) 

The English Revolution gave the greatest hopes to the league of Augs¬ 
burg and Lhe European coalition. Charles II had died in 1085. James II 
(the duke of York), who succeeded him, joined to tho courage of a tried 
soldier more pride and decision of character. But his mediocrity, which 
afterwards impressed everyone in France, was early pointed out by the 
French envoys to the court of London. He resumed the f projects formed 
before the Treaty of Dover—that is to say, he aimed at restoring Catholi¬ 
cism in his dominions, giving himself a permanent army, and suppressing the 
laws, such as that of habeas corpus, which seemed to encroach on his pre¬ 
rogative. These plans obliged him to seek the alliance of Louis XIV. 

‘Now this alliance harmed more than it served him. The revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes alarmed the English Protestants, who bolicved, or 
affected to believe, that with a Catholic sovereign allied to Louis XIV their 
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faith was in peril. James II addressed to all the foreign courts, as well 
as to Ids own subjects, declarations in which ho blamed the persecution of 
tiie Huguenots ; nowhere did he obtain credence, & 

Tlie Revolution which overthrew this “tyranny,” and gave William III 
the tin-one of James II, was more than a mere substitution of royal person¬ 
ages. It changed royalty by divine right into royalty by consent, and founded 
the English constitutional or parliamentary monarchy. A new right, that 
of peoples, now arose in modern society, in the face of the absolute right of 
kings, which for two centuries had ruled them, and which was now finding in 
France its most glorious personification. There was nothing astonishing 
in the fearful struggle which now broke out between Franco and England. 
There was something more than two opposing interests; there were two 
different political ideas. In the sixteenth century, France had defended 
Protestantism and the liberties of Europe. In the seventeenth she threatened 
the conscience of the people and the independence of the states. 

The role which France abandoned England now took up ; .she was to he 
the centre of all the coalitions against the house of Bourbon, as France had 
been the centre of resistance to the house of Austria. This political change 
upset all the conditions of war. While Louis was keeping England neutral 
by pensioning her kings, France had no one to fear on the continent, for, 
protected by the Pyrenees, the Alps, and the sea, she could face the Rhine and 
light with both hands, without having to look boliind. England now openly 
joined the league (1680). It was^iow necessary, not only to have armies on 
the Schelde, the Rhine, and in the Alps, hut also fleets on the ocean, and in 
the most distant seas. It was the double effort that exhausted France.o 

WAR OK Tnre LEAGUE OK AUGSBURG (1088-1007 A.D.) 

War was declared on France by the diet of the empire, in the month 
of January, 1089; by England and Holland, in March; in April, by the 
elector of Brandenburg, and in May by Spain,& 

Louis had, to oppose the coalition, 850,000 soldiers and 26-1 vessels or 
frigates. Single-handed against tlieso princes, badly united among them¬ 
selves, and obeying each other but badly, lie mapped out a plan at the same 
time simple and bold. To overthrow William III would end the war at one 
stroke. Louis XIV intrusted a fleet to James II to aid him to remount 
his throne. Spain and Savoy were the two most feeble states of the league; 
the king turned against them the majority of his forces. On this side he 
attacked ; on the Rhine, the whole of whose left bank almost to Coblenz 
ho was occupying, lie assumed the defensive, calculating that the Turks, 
whom lie had just succeeded in inducing to break off negotiations with the 
emperor, would give that prince so much occupation oil the lower Danube 
that France would have no fear of his sending a large force to the Rhine. 
Turenne, Condo, and Dnqueano were dead; hut Louis found able leaders 
to replace them — Luxemburg, Catinal, Boufflers, Lorges, and Tourville. 

Attempts to restore James II (168D-1GQ2 A,D.) 

The war in favour of James II was fortunate at first. A squadron of 
thirteen largo vessels carried the prince in May, 1689, to Ireland, Catholic 
like himself, and always groaning under the yoke of England. Convoys of 
troops, arms, and munitions left Le Havre, Brest, and Rochefort, protected 
by Chateau Ren and, D’Es trees, and Tourville. The English and Dutch 
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attempted to head them off. Chateau Remucl defeated one of these fleets 
in Ban try Bay; Tourvillo with 78 sail attacked their fleet off Bcucliy Head 
on the Sussex coast. Sixteen of the enemies’ ships were sunk or burned oil 
the shore, July 10th, 1690. This brilliant victory gave tho empire of the 
ocean to Louis XIV for some time. But James II did not know how to fol¬ 
low it up. lie had lost precious time at the siege of Londonderry, and 
William III attacked him on tho Boyne, July 11th, 1G90. The Irish, with 

their king - , fled at tho first attack; the 
bTench alone made somo resistance. A 
regiment of Calvinist refugees under Mar¬ 
shal de Schombcrg were especially promi¬ 
nent in routing the French, James II 
returned to France. 

Louis XIV now prepared a descent on 
England itself ; 20,000 men were assembled 
between Cherbourg and La Hogue ; 300 
transports were made ready at Brest. Tour- 
villo was to escort them with tho 4-1 vessels 
he commanded and 30 others which D’Es- 
tvoes was bringing liim from Toulon. But 
tho wind changed, and the Mediterranean 
fleet could not arrive in time, Louis XIV, 
accustoCnod to forco a victory, and reckon¬ 
ing that a numbor of the English captains 
would pass to him, ordered his admiral to 
go seek tho enemy, 09 sail strong. This 
was the battle of La Iloguc, May 29th, 
1692. Although thero was no defection, 
Tourvillc held his own victoriously, for ten 
hours, against the Ang’lo-Dutoh, who in 
spite of their numbers wovo more badly 
battered than the ffronch. But it was 
impossible the next day to renew this heroic 
temerity : Tourvillo would at least have 
mado a glorious retreat if ho had had a 
port behind him ; the breakwater at Clior- 
Anne Hn.Aitio.v pic Coi'icN’riN, Comth boiu’g was not built at that time. He gave 
me TuuuviiiMs. tlio signal to retire to Brest and St. Male. 

(1W2-1701) Seven of his vessels ginned the form or port; 

the vest of the fleot entered the navigable 
channel off tho Cotontin shore ; twenty-two passed through tho race at 
Blanchard and arrived at St. Malo, but the tide reached low ebb, and tho rest 
were prevented from following. Three stopped in fro]it of Chorbourg and 
their captains, unable to defend thorn, set thorn on firo. Twelve took refuge 
in the luirbour of La Hogue, which, was no better prepared to offer shelter. 

Tourville landed his guns, his stores, and his fittings, and <fri the approach 
of the English applied the torch to tlio hulls of his ships. The enemy could 
not boast of having taken a single one. This was the first blow dealt to the 
French navy, but it is not true, as has oflon been said, that it was its tomb, 
for tho next year France was able to oppose equal if not superior fleets to 
the English and the Dutch. At any rate tlio re-establishment of the Stuarts 
in England was becoming an impossibility and tho most important part of 
Louis XIV’s plan had fallen through.c 
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DEVASTATION ON THE PALATINATE (1688-1080 A.D.) 

The attention of Louis XIY and Louvois was especially directed to the 
side of Germany where Franco would have to face the coalition. Pliilipps- 
burg and the Palatinate having been occupied, Louvois wished to remain on 
the defensive. Franco was already secured by a girdle of towns, of which the 
principal were Iiuniugon, Belfort, Landau, Philippsburg, and Mont-Royal, 
an important position on the Moselle which had been occupied and fortified 
after having been taken under various pretexts from the elector of Treves. 
Louvois resolved to demolish all the towns beyond it and to ravage the country 
for a great distance so as to oppose a desert to the enemy. 



UuiNfl of IIiciDiAnEiia Castle 
(D calioyod by oidoi of Louvola) 


Louvois according to his custom kept his plan a profound secret. He 
began by giving' Mont^lar orders to blow up the walls of Heilbronn and 
ravage Wurlemberg as far as tho Danube (November and December, 1688). 
This order being executed he gave one to destroy tho castle and town of 
Heidelberg; 432 houses, delivered over to the flames, were demolished or 
suffered enormous damage. Mannheim was likewise razed. 

Devastation, savage and systematic, such as had not been seen even in 
the Thirty Years’ War, was spread over the Palatinate and tho territories 
of the three ecclesiastical electors. Tho sinister glow of conflagrations 
lighted the passage of the French troops, Trees and vines were cut down ; 
palaeos, temples, convents, and hospitals were destroyed. At Heidelberg the 
castle of the elector palalino, was destroyed like the rest. At Mannheim 
the very stones of the ruins were thrown into the Rhine. A crowd of unfor¬ 
tunates dying of cold and hunger and reduced to expatriating themselves 
streamed along the snow-covered roads. The greater part, refusing the 
shelter offered to them in Alsace or Lorraine, went to beg from the enemies 
of Franco and still further to raise their indignation against her. This treat¬ 
ment was meted out to the elector palatine without any scruple. 

There was at first some hesitation to sacrifice Spcier and Worms, but 
Duras and Ohamlay represented that it was important not to spare them. 
In consequence Worms and Opponheim were burned on the 81st of May, 
1689, and Speier on the 1st of June. Bingen also had Us turn. The fire 
spared neither ehurchos nor palaces. All, say the memoirs of the times, was 
burned and reburned. The cathedral of Speier contained the tombs of eighL 
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emperors; the tombs were burned and the ashes they enclosed thrown to the 
winds. Treves had been condemned ; Louis XIV withdrew the order as 
though frightened at the general cry called forth by this work of destruction, 
A concert of recriminations rose against him. "Whilst ho accused the 
Catholic princes of supporting the Protestant states, Europe reproached 
him for allying himself with the Turks and carrying on a war move 
cruel and more barbarous than the Turks themselves. English caricatures 
called him. the Most Christian Turk.fi 

The king’s discontent with these actions might have been tbo prolndo of 
a disgrace had not Louvois died of apoplexy in July* 1001. lie was replaced 
by his son, Barbozioux, who, with many moro deficiencies, had none of his 
good qualities. The duke do Lorges, Turonno’s nephew, and successor to 
Marshal do Duras in 1G91, contonled himself with covering Alsace against 
the imperials, who finding themselves as in a desert in the Palatinate could 
not subsist there. Therefore the war remained defensive on the Rhino, and 
the great blows wore struck elsewhere. 

The War in flawy and Piedmont (16SQ-1G93 A.D,) 

Catinat was now commanding in Italy. This general, without birth, 
had raised himself by forco of merit. Like Vaubun, whose friend ho was, 
be joined civic virtues to military qualities and by bis wise and methodic 
tactics resembled, although slightly, TuTenno, lie was opposed by Victor 
Amadeus, dulco of Savoy, In order to bring bis adversary to decisive 
action before the arrival of the Gorman troops, Catinat devastated the fields 
of Piedmont, cut the trees, tore nji the vines, and burned the villages. 
Victor Amadeus could not contain himself in the face of tlioyo ravagos, and 
gave battle fit Staftarda near Salivm on August 18th, 1G9Q. lie hvst 1,00(1 
men while the French numbered scarcely 500 killed. Savoy, Nice, and 
the greater part of Piedmont found themselves in tlio power of the 
French. But a relative of tlio dulco, Prince Kugong, whose services Louis 
XIV had refused and who then had offerod them to Austria, arrived with 
strong reinforcements. The French returned to France, whither the Pied¬ 
montese followed them. Danpliiue suffered a cruel retaliation for tlio 
burning of the Palatinate and tlie ravages in Piedmont (1692). Catinat, 
howover, recrossed the Alps and a second battle took place near Marsaglia, 
a few leagues from Sluffarda, on October 4Lli, 1693. It was as disastrous for 
Victor Amadeus as tlio first had been. Nothing now remained to him but 
Turin, and Catinat would have taken this also if tbo ministry had not 
reduced his forces. All that he could do was to keep his conquests. 

The War in the Netherlands (16D0-1G02 A.n.) 

Luxemburg, posthumous son of that count do BouLcvillo whom Richelieu 
had had decapitated, began bis military career under the Groat Condo, whom 
ho resembled in boldness and accuracy of prompt docisioh. In 1600, ho 
found himself near Flcurus in front of the prince of Waldeck, By a hold 
and skilful manoeuvre he carried his right wing across a small stream which 
covered the hostile army. The prince suddenly attacked in his flank, made 
a backward movement. Luxemburg took advantage of this, oamo upon 
him suddenly in the midst of a disorderly march, killed 6,000 of his men, 
captured 100 flags, his guns, his baggage, and 8,000 prisoners. This was 
the first French victory of Fleurus, July 1st, 1690. Mastor of tlio rogion, 
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Luxemburg' invested Mona, the capital of llaiuault. Louis XIY assisted 
at the siege. 

William III, rid of James II, hastened thither with 80,000 men, but was 
unable to prevent the capitulation of the city in April, 1691, after nine days of 
entrenchment. The following year Luxemburg besieged Namur, the strong¬ 
est place in the Netherlands and at the confluence of the Sambre and the Maas, 
and took it, again under the eyes of Louis XIV and the army of the enemy 
(June, 1092). This was ono of the great sieges of the seventeenth century. 
Vauban’s rival, Coehoorn, defended the place, a part of whose fortifications 
lie had built. But William, always beaten, nevor gave in. On August 3rd, 
1692, lie surprised Luxemburg at Steenkorke (Stemkirk) in Haiuault.c 


Steenlcerhe and Neerwinden (1692-1693 a.d.J 

A spy whom the French general had in William’s ranks was discovered; he 
was forced, boforo being put to death, to write a false despatch to Marshal 
de Luxemburg.** Tho latter was thrown off Ins guard, persuaded by the false 
despatch that William had a totally different plan than to take the offensive 
on that day.c 

The sleeping army was attacked at daybreak, and a brigade was already 
in flight before tho general knew what was happening. Without an excess 
of diligence and bravory all woult^ liavo been lost. Luxemburg was lying 
ill — a fatal circumstance at a moment demanding strong activity : but the 
danger gavo him strength ; prodigies were necessary to be kept from being 
beaten, and lie performed them. To change his position, to give a battle¬ 
field to tho army which had none, to ro-form tho right wing whore nil was 
confusion, to rally tho troops throe times, to charge three times at tho head of 
the household cavalry, was the work of less than ten hours. Luxemburg had 
in his army Philip, duke do Chartres, tho future duke of Orleans and regent, 
fraar fa/i aegftfass jvivre tf/ agu. R\s ostriM art fti? sssM is striking a 
decisive blow, but it was a great thing to spur tho soldiers on that a grand¬ 
son of Franco should bo charging with the king’s household troops, be 
wounded in tho fight, and return again to tho charge in spite of his wound. 

A grandson and a grand-nephew of the Great Conde were both serving 
as lieutenant-generals — the one, Louis de Bourbon, commonly addressed as 
Monsieur lo l)uc, and tho other Frangoia Louis, prince of Conti, his rival in 
courage, spirit, ambition, and reputation. The prince of Conti was the first 
to restore order, rallying some of tho brigades and making others advance. 
M. lo Due accomplished the same manoeuvre without need of emulation. 
Tho duko de Vondoine, grandson of Henry IV, was also lieutenant-general in 
the army, where he bad been serving since tho age of twelve, and although 
ho was forty lie had never been given a leading command. It was necessary 
for all those princes, with the duke do Choiseul, to put. themselves at the 
head of the household troops, to drive off a body of English who wore hold¬ 
ing an advantageous position upon the possession of which the success of 
the battle depended. 

The household troops and the English were the finest soldiers in the world 
and the carnage was great. The French, encouraged by the number of 
princes and young nobles who fought around their general, finally carried 
tho position. The Champagne regiment routed King William’s English 
guards, and when the English were beaten tho rest had to give in. Boufflers, 
afterwards marshal of France, rushed up at this moment from another part of 
the battle-field with the dragoons and completed the victory. King William, 
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having lost about. 7,000 men retreated in as fine order as lio had attacked; 
and always beaten, though always to bo feared, still kept up llie campaign, 
The victory due to the valour of the young princes and the finest scions of 
the nobility created an effect at the court, in Paris, and in the provinces 
which no victory bad over done before. 

M. le Due, the prince of Conti, Vondome, and their friends found, on 
returning, the roads lined ivith pooplo ; the acclamations and joy mounted 
to frenzy; all the women were eager to attract their glanoo. The moil were 
wearing at that time lace cravats which were arranged at the expense of 
much time and trouble; but the princes, who had jumped into their clothes 
for the battle, twisted their cravats carelossly around their necks. Women 
now wore ornaments in imitation of this; they wore called Stein ICerques. 
All novelties of ornament wore it la steinlcerqae.d 

The following year Louis XIV had a fmo opportunity to conquer, perhaps, 
the Netherlands and make peaco. William vonfcurod close to Louvain with 
only 50,000 men. Louis was in the neighbourhood with more than 100,000. 
The whole army believed that a great blow would bo struck; but it was rep¬ 
resented to the king that he could not commit liis person to the hazards of 
a buttle, and in spite of Luxemburg, who, it is said, throw himself on his 
knees, lie declared the campaign at an end and returned to Versailles. From 
that day ho never appeared with the army. His reputation suffered much 
from this abroad; biting satires paraphrased Hoilcau’s famous versos: 

Louis, I/'s (t/iima/it dn ,Ua tie sun murage, 

So plaint do su grande,nr qui Vattachc, an nva/je. 

Nevertheless it was not personal courage that was wanting. TTia conduct 
in camp was porfcotly conventional — no particular recklessness, hut no 
timidity. ITo exposed himself sufficiently. At the siege of Namur, if 
Dangeaii is to bo believed, men behind him woro wmindod. The victories 
of Namur and Steenkerke had deliverocl ITainault and the province of Namur 
into Luxemburg’s hands; he penetrated into southern Brabant but found 
William, strongly ontrenchocl in the villago of Noenvindon botwcon Liege 
and Louvain opposing him, July 20th, 1000. Few days wero more murder¬ 
ous ; Ncenviuden was carried in two assaults by the infantry which, the first 
time, made a stout bayonot charge, an example which Cutinal’s regiments 
followed two months later at Marsaglia. For four hours the French cavalry 
were under the deluging fire of 80 pieces of cannon; and William, who 
observed them waver only to close up their ranks as the rows were mowed 
down, exclaimed in admiration and vexation, “ Oh the insolent nation 1 ” 
There were about 20,000 dead, of which 12,000 were on the side of tho 
allies. After this success it might have been possible to march upon 
Brussels and dictate terms of peace, but tho French were content to besiege 
and take Charloroi. It is true that by doing this they hold tho important 
lino of the Sambre, whence an army might dominate tho Netherlands and 
make most perilous any attempt of the cnomy against Flanders or Artois. 


Last Years of the War; Treaty with Savoy (1603-1606 A.n.) 

The victory of Ncenvindenwas the last triumph of Luxemburg, “the 
upholsterer of Notre Dame,” as he was callod by tho prince of Conti on 
account of the many banners with which 1m had docorated that cathedral. 
The following campaign was uneventful, and he died in tho month of Jiuiu- 
avy, 1695, Ilia successor, tho duko do Villeroi, did not accomplish very 
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much, in spile of an army of 80,000 mon 5 ho did not eyen prevent the prince 
of Orange from retaking Namur (August, 1695). But in Spain Veudome 
entered Barcelona (August, 1G95), after a memorable siege and a victory 
over the army of relief. The year 1695 passed without any military events. 
The allies destroyed tlio French stores gathered together at Givet, and the 
two armies of the Netherlands had enough to do to exist, without thinking 
of attacking. 

O 11 the sea Tourville had avenged in 1693 the disaster of La Hogue, by 
a victory in the bay of Lagos near Cape St. Vincent. During the following 
years the great armaments were suspended* 
because Seignelay was dead ; but the cor¬ 
sairs, Jean Bart, Duguay-Trouin, Pointis, 

Nesmond, destroyed the commerce of the 
English and the Dutch, who to revenge 
themselves attempted to land on tho Fronch 
coasts, and trained engines of war against 
St. Malo, Le Havre, Dieppe, Calais, and 
Dunkirk — vain and ruinous threats which 
terminated “in breaking windows with 
guineas.” Dieppe alone suffered from them. 

In America the count do Froiitonao bravely 
defended Canada, by taking tho offensive 
always, although the province had not above 
eleven or twolvo thousand inhabitants and 
the English colonies had toil times as many. 

Hudson’s Bay, and nearly tho whole of New¬ 
foundland were conquered. 

Moan while tho war languished; every¬ 
body was exhausted, A 11 attempted assas¬ 
sination of William, which would have been 
followed by a French invasion, having failed, 

Louis proposed peace. Charles II of Spain 
was near death, this time in real earnest; 
he was leaving no child, and the question of 
tho Spanish succession began to be raised. 

It was important to the king that tho Euro¬ 
pean coalition should lie dissolved before 
this groat event. lie showed an unaccus¬ 
tomed moderation; in the first place detaching from the league the duke of 
Savoy (1G9G), lie gave back to him all his towns, not excepting Pinerolo, and 
proposed to him the nmrriago of his daughter with tho young duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, son of the Grand Dauphin. In return the duke had to promise the 
neutrality of Italy, and in case of need to join his forces with those of 
France. 0 

After the treaty with Savoy Louis XIV made tho concessions which had 
hitherto been most repugnant to his pride. He consented to accept the 
treaties of Westphalia and Nimeguen as bases of the negotiations, taking 
into consideration certain reservations with regard to Luxemburg and Stras- 
burg, and to recognise William III as king of England, Henceforth the 
war had no further object. Commerce between France and Holland was 
re-established October 1st, 169G. Preliminary pourparlers between France 
and tho maritime powers took place at the Hague. Sweden obtained accept¬ 
ance of tho mediation sho had proposed several years before and a congress 
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was .agreed upon which was to be hold at Ryswick, a country house belong- 
ing to William and situated between the Hague and Delft. Cnillftres, 
Oroey, and Harlay wero designated to represent Franco. 

The king intended to bring pressure to bear on the deliberations of the 
congress of Ryswick, to render tlio empire and Spain moro tractable and to 
bring the maritime powers to abandon them or force their hands. He counted 
the more on this since William III, a mark for the recriminations of Ids allies, 
was already replying to them with acrimony and a deserved haughtiness. 

France made for the campaign of 1097 the same preparation* as in ether 
years. One hundred and fifty thousand men, forming three armies under 
the orders of Yillovoi, Boulders, and Catinat, entered Belgium, whilst two 
other armies under Clioiseul and Vendomo were carrying on campaigns in 
Germany and Catalonia. All that was dono in the Netherlands reduced itself 
to the taking of Ath which Catinat and Vnubnn forced to capitulate on Jane 
7th; a demonstration was made against Brussels but William hurriod up and 
covered the town. In Germany, the opposing’ armies coincided themselves 
with watching one another. It was othonviso in Catalonia. Louis X l V had 
long meditated the taking of Barcelona but he could only execute this project 
on condition of being master of the son. lie took advantage of the oireuni- 
stance that this year the Anglo-Dutch lleot did not appear in the Mediterra¬ 
nean. The Toulon squadron, commanded by Vico-admiral D’listreos and the 
bailli do NoaiUes, surrounded the harbopr. Youdomo, who lmd 30,000 men, 
repulsed a relieving army and forced Barcelona to surrender, August 10th, 
fifty-two days after the trenches had been opened and after two assaults. 

Shortly before, a squadron composed of ships belonging to Lho state but 
equipped at the expense of private persons and commanded by an experi¬ 
enced sailor, Pointis, had made a successful and brilliant cruise in Amorioa. 
PoinLis attacked Cartagena do las Indias, in Now Granada, tlio principal 
entrepU of the trade of Spain with Peru. He took possession of tlio town 
and carried tbence bullion to the value of nine millions, besides rich mer¬ 
chandise. lie laid the addross to escape the enomyrs Hoots which set out in 
pursuit of him and to return safely to Franco with his prize. 

TUB TREATY OP llYSWIOIC (1007 A.I).) 

The congress which had begun at Ilyswick May 9th, 1G97, procooded with 
the usual slowness. On the lOlh of Septombor three treaties were signed 
with Holland, England, and Spain. By the first two Franco on tlio ouo side, 
Holland and England on tlio other mutually restorod all that Ihoy had taken 
on tlio continent, on the seas, and in the colonics. The most important of 
these restitutions wore that of Pondicherry, which the English had taken 
from France in IG93, and that of Orange which was surrendered to William, 
hLherty of trade was completely re-established. Louis XIV recognised 
William as king of England. A reciprocal amnesty was granted to tlio 
French and English who lmd borne arms against their qkvii country, but 
Louis XIV refused to recall tlio banished Calvinists to Franco; ho main¬ 
tained that questions of religion were questions of the internal government 
of each state and lie would not allow even a dismission of Lliis point. 

By the treaty with Spain France restored her conquests in Catalonia, tlio 
town and duchy of Luxemburg, with the county of Cliiny, Oliarloroi, Mons, 
Ath, Courtrai, with their dependencies, and the dependencies of Namur. She 
surrendered Dinant to the bishop of Liege. She retained only a small 
number of towns or villages dependent on Oharloniont and Maubouge. 
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On the 30fch of October a fourth treaty was signed between France and the 
empire and the emperor. Louis XIV surrendered all that he had occupied 
in Germany except Sfcrasburg, which was ceded to him in full sovereignty. 
Kehl, Humngen, and the forts of the Rhine were to be razed so as to secure 
the freo navigation of tho river which had now become a frontier from Hun- 
ingen to Landau. It was the same with Trarbach and Mont-Royal on the 
Moselle. Louis XIV restored Lorraine to Duke Leopold on the terms of 
the treaty of 1670, that is to say, while retaining Mamd and a right of pas¬ 
sage, besides Longwy and Saarlouis. It was agreed that the duke should 
marry a daughter of Monsieur. Prince Clement of Bavaria remained in pos¬ 
session of tho electorate of Cologne ; but Cardinal von Fiirstenberg recov¬ 
ered his titles and his confiscated property. Tho claims of Madame, duchess 
of Orleans, on the heritage of her father, tho former elector palatine, were 
compounded for in money. The official gazettes and the panegyrics still 
vaunted tho glory acquired by ton years of struggle against Europe in coali¬ 
tion, tho brilliance of the captures of cities, and that of victories. But if 
these aro noble subjects of pride or rather of consolation, the majesty with 
which Louis XIV effected to give peaeo rather than to submit to it created 
no more illusion in France than in tho rest of Europe. No one could believe 
in liia moderation or his generosity. Those mosL disposed to admire liis 
polioy imagined that he had had a deep laid scheme and a secret design. 

In reality Louis XIV had been obliged to go back to the year 1679 or at 
least to 168i. The necessity for mailing restitutions had always been admit; 
ted but there was no idea that they would have to be so complete. On the 
whole, if the Peace of Ityswick saved the honour of the country, it was 
impossible not to see in it tho final check and condemnation of the policy 
pursued since Nimcguen^ 

LOUIS XIV AND TIIE POLISH TIIUONE (1007 A.D.) 

While Louis was arranging tho Peace of Ryswick, the throne of Poland 
became vacant. This was the only one in the world which at that time was 
elective—citizens and even foreigners might aspire to it. 

The able de Poligmic, afterwards cardinal, had tho ability to incline the 
suffrage in favour of that prince of Conti, known for his valourous actions at 
Stecnkerke and at Necnvinden. He balanced with eloquence and promises 
the money which Augustus, olector of Saxony, lavished for the same purpose. 

Tho prince of Conti was elected king by a majority, June 27th, 1697, and 
proclaimed by the primate of the realm. Augustus was elected two hours 
later by a much smaller vote, but lie was a sovereign and powerful prince, 
and had troops ready on the Polish frontier. The prince of (Jonti was absent, 
without money, without troops, and without power ; he luid nothing in liis 
favour but liis name and Polignac. It was necessary that Louis XIV should 
cither prevent Conti from accepting the throne or provide him the means of 
taking it from liis rival. The French ministry took the stand that they had 
already done too'much in sending the prince of Conti, and too little in giv¬ 
ing him only a fccblo squadron and a few letters of credit with which ho 
arrivod in tho harbour of Dantzic. The prince was not only not received at 
Dantzic, but his letters of credit were protested. The intrigues of the pope, 
those of the emperor, tho money and troops of Saxon y already assured tho 
crown to his rival. Conti returned with the glory of having been elected. 
France had Che mortification of letting' it be seen that she had not enough 
strength to create a king of Poland, d 

ir. \Y —YOT,. XI. 2 It 
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^ma QUESTION Off THE SPANISH SUCCESSION (1007-1700 A.D.) 

Immediately tlie Peace of It ys wick was signed, the attention of the pow¬ 
ers became fastened on the uncertainties of the Spanish succession. Charles 
II had, since his infancy, gone entirely against all the unfavourable prophe¬ 
cies inspired by his frail and sickly constitution. ITo had grown to manhood 
and even married. Louis XIV had made him, in 1679, wed, as wo have 
seen, a daughter of the duke of Orleans in the hope of fortifying- French 
influence at Madrid and circumventing the designs of Austria; for the 
emperor was leaving nothing undone to nssuro to himself the alliance of 
Spain for the present and the succession for the future. The indefinite 
treaty of partition, signed in 1009 between the .courts of Versailles and 
Vienna, had been entirely abandoned. Leopold, uneasy at tho thought of 
the influence a French queen might acquiro, insisted that one of his own 
sons, tho archduke Charles, he accorded the titlo of lioir presumptive at 
Madrid as long ns Charles II laid no children; hut Franco succeeded in 
preventing this. 

Mario Louise of Orleans, queen of Spain, succumbed in 1G89, liko her 
mother, to a sudden illness and at the same age, Charles II remarried — this 
time a German princess, Maria Anna of Ncuhurg, tho empress’ sister. Tho 
new queen, vain, pretentious, and extremely hostile to France, never ceased 
to favour tho wishes and schemes of Austria at Madrid. 

Two things were very necessary kf Spain — that tho heir to tho crown 
should ho designated in advance, and that the already onfeebled monarchy 
should not bo dismembered. Charles II adopted tho electoral prince of 
Bavaria and by will declared him his heir. 

It is necessary to enumerate here the claimants and givo an idea of their 
relationship. Philip III had two daughters — Anne of Austria married to 
Louis XIII, and Maria Anna married to tho omperor Ferdinand III. Philip 
IV had married his two daughters in tho same fashion-—Maria Theresa to 
Louis XIV and Margarita Theresa to the cmperoi^Loopohl. Tho Spanish 
princesses married in France wero the older in tlioir generations, but had 
renounced tho succession. The question was whether those renunciations 
were valid. Louis XIV claimed that thoy wore not, at least ay regards 
Maria Theresa. In this case the closest heirs to tho Spanish crown were tho 
dauphin and his three sons, the dukes of Burgundy, Anjou, and Berri. If, on 
the contrary, the French branch was outlawed, the succession passod to the 
Gorman line. Leopold had had a single daughter by his marriage with 
Margarita Theresa, Maria Antonia-Josopha, tho wife of the Bavarian elector; 
who in turn had one son, still a child, whom Charles II designated his lioir. 

But Leopold, although maternal grandfather of the young Bavarian 
prince, raised another claim. On marrying his daughter ho had imposed 
a renunciation upon her, and henceforth lie claimed that lie himself was the 
nearest lioir through his mother Maria Anna, daughter of Philip III ; and 
his scheme was to transmit his personal rights to the sons of his second mar¬ 
riage with Elizabeth of Neuburg. As the elder of theso"' princes, Joseph, 
elected king of the Romans in 1690, would succeed him in the empire, Leo¬ 
pold aspired to make the second, the archduko Charles, king of Spain — 
a combination which, without confounding tho empire and Spain, would 
perpetuate the rule of both branches of tho Austrian house in tlieso two 
countries and recommence the work of Charles V. 

Count von Harrach, Leopold’s envoy at Madrid, obtained with the queen’s 
aid tho annulment of the will in favour of the Bavarian prince. But ho 
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wanted more, and insisted that the archduke Charles bo declared heir pre¬ 
sumptive. The unfortunate king, worn out with these insistences, and believ¬ 
ing at moments that lie had a new hold on life, announced that he would 
await the day when the viaticum should be brought him before agaiu appoint¬ 
ing his successor. 

Louis XIV sent the marquis d’Harcourt to Madrid in the month of 
December, 1607, with instructions to keep wateli on Charles’ court and to 
obstruct the emperor’s plots; but knowing that he would obtain nothing 
directly from the court of Madrid, he thought the surest and wisest plan was 
to negotiate the bases of a partition with England and Holland, which would 
1)0 a means of proving his pacific disposition to Europe and would also bear 
upon tho emperor and the empire. Consequently Pomponne, whom he had 
recalled to tho head of foreign affairs, and Torcy, son of Colbert do Croissy, 
invested witli the offico of secretary of state since 1089, in March, 1699, made 
overtures to Lord Portland (Bentmek), English ambassador at Paris. Tal- 
lard was sent to London to come to an agreement with William III directly. 

The negotiations, embarrassed by conflicting claims, lasted six; months. 
Finally a first treaty of partition was signed at the Hague on October 11th 
by Tallard and Briord, ambassadors of France to England and Holland. It 
was agreed that the dauphin should have Naples, Sicily, the Spanish towns 
on tho coasts of Tuscany, the marquisatc of Finale and Guipuzcoa, that the 
archduke should have the Milanese, and that the electoral prince of Bavaria 
should reign over Spain, the Indies, arid tho Netherlands. As this last prince 
was only four years old and might die, it was decided that in that event the 
doctor, his father, should succeed him. 

Charles II was not long in hearing that the succession had been regulated 
without consulting him. He therefore convened an extraordinary council, 
and to prevent tho dismemberment of liis state he constituted the prince of 
Bavaria his solo heir (November, 1G98) in spite of tho fact that the elector, 
father of tho young prince, had consented to tho treaty of partition. This 
decision, in culling sho^l tho dispute, was of a naturo to satisfy neither 
BTanco nor Austria, and the death of the young prince of Bavaria, which 
occurred unexpectedly at Brussels, on tho 8th of February, 1699, reopened 
the question. It annulled not only tho will of the king of Spain, but also 
the signed treaty of partition between France and tho maritime powers. 

Louis XIV immediately undertook negotiations for a second treaty with 
tho powers, only more secretly, in ordor to be considerate of the last days of 
Charles II and not to wound tho susceptibilities of the Spaniards. Tallard 
demanded that Iho Milanese should be added to the dauphin’s portion, in 
consideration of which he offered to let the archduke rule over Spain and the 
Indies, and to allow England and Holland the choice of a sovereign for the 
Netherlands. Louis XIV hoped to attain with the help of the maritime power 
the adherence of the emperor, if necessary, by force, if Leopold made war. 

Villars had left for Vienna in June, 1G99, with the title of envoy extraor¬ 
dinary and a suil^e of unusual splendour. But to liis vague overtures he 
received oven move vaguo replies. Leopold had a rather undecided char¬ 
acter, and he was convinced that he would obtain from Charles II a will in 
favour of the archduke Charles, He contested the fundamental principles 
of the arrangement proposed by France, and finally formally declined the 
acceptance of any treaty whatever (October, 1G99). 

Louis XIV then resolved to go further, and a second treaty was signed 
in London and at tho Hague, the 13th and 25th of May, 1700. It was agreed 
that the dauphin shoutd have all that had been assigned to him in the 
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partition treaty of 1698, plus the dueliy of Lorraine ; .'that the duke of Lorraine 
should have the clueliy of Milan, and that the remainder of the Spanish mon¬ 
archy, comprising Spain, the Indies, and tlio Netherlands, should pass to the 
archduke Charles. Three months were given to the omporor to accept this 
arrangement; if at the close of that time lie had not consented, another 
prince was to he substituted for the archduke. 

Rarely had Louis XIV shown himself as Aviso, as prudent, and as able, 
as in forming these last combinations. lie restored Lorraine to the crown, 
with one stroke of the pen and without striking one blow — an important 
province, and one -which had been French for a long time. As for Naples 
and Sicily, he offered them to Victor Amadeus in exchange for Nice and 
Savoy, which Avould procure for Franco the natural barrier of tlio Alps 
and repair the set-back of Ryswick. 

In spite of the precautions which ought to lnivo assured its secrecy, tho 
second treaty of partition was kiioivn in Madrid as quickly as the first had 
been, and produced the same effect there. Tlio king was much affected, tho 
queen became so enraged that, according to one story, she brolco the furniture 
of her apartment. The nation, wounded Unit the treaty should have been 
concluded without, consulting it, burst into recriminations against the mari¬ 
time powers ; tlio thought only of dismemberment aroused its pride. 

The unhappy king then resolved to make a now will, the third. He 
consulted jurists, theologians, the pope himself — to quiet his conscience!, 
alarmed by the thought of disinheriting tlio house of Austria. Restrained 
by his scruples, ho again feared that Louis XIV would not accept a ivill 
made in. favour of a French prince, and would prefer to hold to tlio treaty 
of partition. Finally, feeling tho approach of death, lie signed his third last 
Avill and testament, on the second of October. lie could not have put it off 
much longer, for he died on the (Lust of November. 

Tho will was at onco made public ; Charles II declared tho Spanish 
\\\Quwdiy to be uuLWUiblfi. Recognising tho rights of Mum Thomu and 
her ehildron, he designated as his successor tlio second of the grandsons of 
Louis XIV, the duke of Anjou ; and pending tho arrival of tho young 
prince he confided the government to a junta, or council of regency, pre¬ 
sided over by tho queen his widow. In case of non-acceptance of tho duke 
of Anjou, he substituted for him his brother tho duko de Rom, third son of 
the dauphin, and the duke of Savoy successively.& 

The only doubt iioav remaining Avas Avlicther Louis XIV Avould accept 
tlio will of the late king of Spain in favour of his grandson, or Avhothor ho 
would adhere to the treaty of partition. There was a long debate respecting 
this iu Ins council, Avliieh council consisted of hut three ministers, the chan¬ 
cellor Pontchartrain, the duko do "BcanvilUors, and Toroy. They Avero 
divided in opinion; but the dauphin, “diwnod as ho habitually Avas in 
apathy and fat,” says Saint-Simon,& gathered Avarnith and energy on this 
occasion, and spoke eloquently in behalf of his son’s rights* Mudamo do 
Maintenon, avIio had also a voice in this council, ndoptccj^the same views; 
and Louis decided./ 

ACCESSION 03? 'TUTS BOURBONS IN SPAIN 

The duke of Anjou took the title of Philip V and loft on the 4th of 
December to live among his new subjects. Louis XIV Avishcd that the 
departure of Ins grandson should take place amid extraordinary solemnity. 
It is at this time the celebrated phrase, “ There aro no more Pyrenees,” is 
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attributed to him. 1 The young- prince travelled with the customary pomp 
and slowness of royal corteges. On the 21st of April, 1701, lie was received 
at Madrid, By the noisy acclamation of the Spaniards, who flattered them¬ 
selves with having saved the integrity of their monarchy. 

In the whole of Europe the surprise was the same. Holland and 
England believed that they had been duped, that Louis XIV had had an 
understanding with Charles II, and that for the last two years lie had been 
playing a continuous comedy. However, they contained themselves and 
made no manifestations. William contented himself with saying to Tallard, 
“It is well. I recognise tiio loyalty of your master.” In Austria, where 
until the last moment there was hope of a will in favour of the archduke, 
there was both despondency and irritation. Tho emperor protested against 
the will of Charles II, against its acceptance by France, and sent his 
agents in hot liastc to tho different courts in order to resuscitate the coali¬ 
tion ; at the same time making preparations for a war of which he resolutely 
counted the duration and extent. & 

Franco had two groat interests. The first was that Spain should be her 
friend, to assure peace on the southern frontier ; the second that the north¬ 
eastern frontier should be as far as possible from Paris and that the Nether¬ 
lands should at least he her ally. Tho first point seemed gained by the 
advent to the throne of Philip V, of a Bourbon whom the people received 
with enthusiasm, and whom tho other states recognised. The emperor pro¬ 
tested and armed, but alone lie could do nothing. 

The second end was moro difficult to attain, for neither England' nor 
Holland was willing to see the French at the mouth of the Schelde. To get 
there much taot and prudenoo was necessary. The king unfortunately 
unmasked his plans too quickly and braved Europe aa if it was his pleasure 
to do .so. In apito of the formal clauses of Charles IPs will, Louis did not 
exact from Philip V a renunciation of Iho French throne, and by letters 
patent issued in December, 1700, preserved to him his hereditary rank 
between tho duke of Burgundy and tho duke do Bern. This would make 
possible a union of the two monarchies and show an alarmed world France 
and Spam one day governed by tho same king, which would not have been 
a good tiling for cither country, and still less so for Europe. A little later 
Louis drovo the Dutch from the places they occupied in the Netherlands by 
virtue of the Troaly of Kyswick, and replaced them with French garrisons. 2 
Finally oil tho death of .Tames II he acknowledged the prince of Wales, his 
son, as king of England, Ireland, and Scotland, in spite of the advice of all 
his ministers. This insult to the English people and to William III made 
war inevitable. 


THE CIIIAND ALLIANCE OH TFIIilD COALITION AGAINST NUANCE 

(1701 A.D.) 

A third coalition was formed in September, 1701. This was the grand 
league of the Hague into which England, Holland, Austria, ancl the empire 

f 1 As to tho saying, “ There avo no niova Pyrenees,” its Malory ia this. The ambassador to 
Spain, ns reported by Hangeau, spoke these woids: “ Tho journey became easy and presently 
tho Pyrenees molted away,” which the Mcrcurc oil tho following day rendered as follows: 
“ What joy 1 There are no more Pyrenees, they aro levelled, and we are one.” However, tlio 
phraso well expresses the situation and tho aim of Louis XIV. If it did not fall from ins lips, it 
was in tho minds of all.o] 

[ 8 Tills was dono by Marshal do Boufflers In February, 1701, and effected with the help of tiro 
elector of Bavaria, governor of these provinces. Holland took fresh alarm at tins act.] 
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entered, and a little later Portugal, which became an enemy ol France 1 since 
a French prince was king of Spain, and especially since French ports had 
been closed to her products. Ho allies in the whole of Europe remained to 
Louis hut the elector of Bavaria, 2 to whom the Netherlands were secretly 
promised, and the dukes of Modena and of Savoy, who were however soon 
to change sides. Spain was with him, but having no soldiors or money or 
ships was, as Torcy said, “A body without a soul whom France must nourish 
and sustain at her own expense.” 

William III scarcely saw the opening of the war. He died in the month 
of March, 1702, but his policy survived him because it was a national ono, 

Three men, famous for their hatred 
of Franco, Ileinsius, Marlborough, 
and Prince Eugono, replaced in 
close union the leader of the league. 
Hoinsius was grand pensionary of 
Holland, and lie directed the repub. 
lie with the authority of a monarch 
when iho sladlioldorslup was abol¬ 
ished on the death of William. 

Church ill, duke of Marlborough, 
received his first taste of war under 
Turenuo. Ho governed Quoen 
Anno through his wife, parliament 
through his friends, the ministry 
through his son-in-law Sunderland, 
secretary of stato for war, and 
through the great treasurer Godot- 
phin, father-in-law of ono of his 
daughters. Prince liugonc, born 
in France about 1GG3, of the count 
cle Sorsso/^ and a niece of Ma/.xWn, 
that Olympo Mancini whom Louis 
had for one moment favoured, be¬ 
longed to iho house of Savoy. Des¬ 
tined to an ecclesiastical career he 
preferred the profession of arms, 
and, at the ago of ninotccn, de¬ 
manded a regiment of Louis XIY, who refused to make ft colonel of the 
“ Savoyard nbbe.” c Disappointed m his hopes of obtaining a command in 
the armies of France, lie turned to the Empire and became its greatest pro¬ 
tector against the ambition of his former sovereign. During one campaign 
of 1692 he had foiled Catinat in Italy and by a bold raid from Piedmont 
into France had spread alarm far into the kingdom.a After the Peace of 
Ryswickhc resisted the Turks who had invaded Hungary and won at Zenta, 
in 1697, a signal victory which placed him in the opinioij of his contempo¬ 
raries by the sido of Sobieski, the saviour of Vienna. Now appointed presi- 

[' "Louis XIV at hist won Portugal to his Ride, and, in lpturn for certain advantages, a treaty 
was signed with Fiance and Spain on Juno 18th, 1701. Hut tlio provisions wore not kopt. Pom 
Pedro enteied the coalition In May, 170!) ] 

[ a The elector Maximilian believed himself ill used by Aiwtifn, and deserted llio allies lie had 
fiuppoited in tlio Lengno of Augsburg. Tho second tieaty with Franco was signed March 0th, 1701. 
The elector of Cologne, in spite of the trouble of 1088, also treated with Louis, and throw open 
her tmitory to Flench troops. So did the bishop of Mtinstor and llireo other powers of the 
empire.] 
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cleut. of the council of war and planning- as a minister the expeditions which 
he was to carry out as a general, ho had a decisive influence on the events 
which were to follow. By his good understanding with Marlborough he 
was about to give the European coalition that thing which it had always 
lacked — union. 

To triumph over such adversaries Franco would have had to have the 
great moil of the preceding- generation. But Louis had used them up. 
However, some of the leaders that Franco still lmd, Villars, Catinafc, Bouf- 
flors, and Venddmo, deserved confidence and freedom. It is true that such 
as Villeroi, Tallartl, Marchin, and Lit Feuillade Imcl every need of good 
counsel and guidance, but it was nob by holding these generals by tho leash 
that they wero prevented from inflicting irreparable disaster upon the 
French arms. 

To Louis XlV’s idea the war should be defensive at all points except in 
Germany, whither tho elector of Bavaria summoned the French. Bouffievs 
was sent to the Netherlands to oppose Marlborough, who commanded the 
Anglo-Batavian army ; Catinul to Italy to shut the entrance to the Mila¬ 
nese upon Prince Eugene and tho imperials; Villars to Germany to join 
the elector and march upon Vionnn. 1 

WAR OF T1II0 SPANISH SUCCESSION : THE FRENCH VICTORIES (1701-1704 A.D.) 

For three years (1701-170*1) th® successes balanced each other. However, 
Marlborough penetrated, in 1702 into tho Netherlands in spite of Boufflera, 
who with two armies on his hands did not know how to manoeuvre between 
thorn and abandoned without combat the places on the Maas as far as Namur ; 
at least ho saved Antwerp the following year by the victory of Eeckeren over 
the Dutch. In 1701 Prince Eugene descended into Lombardy in spite of 
Catinal, who liacl a superior force, but who, badly obeyed and perhaps 
betrayed by some Spanish officers, did not prevent him swooping down from 
the Tyrol. Eugene threatened tho whole line of tho Adige, and crossed that, 
river without resistance at Castolbaldo on the plain, while Catinafc was 
waiting for him at Rivoli in the mountains. He forced the passage of the 
Blano canal in a fight at Carpi, July 9th, when Catinat might again have 
stopped him ; but Hie marshal, confused by manoeuvres as bold as they were 
able, retired behind tho Mincio and further still behind the Oglio which 
opened the Milanese to the enemy. The court degraded him and gave his 
army to Villeroi. 

This protege of Madame de Maintenon was a good courtier but a bad 
general. From the very first ho wanted to take the offensive. He recrossed 
the Oglio hoping to surprise Eugono at Cliiari, but tho duke of Savoy kept 
the imperials informed of all his movements, and Villeroi, surprised himself, 
was beaten in 1701. 

However, Hie onemy could advance no farther, so long as it did not liavo 
tho stronghold of Mantua. Villeroi let the count de Tease make a brilliant 
defonoo there and took up winter quarters in Cremona. Once while he was 
sleeping- in supposed security he was awakened by sudden firing. He dressed 
in haste, rushed from his lodging, and fell among an Austrian squadron. It 
was Eugene, who was making a sudden attack on Cremona. He would 
have succeeded had it not been for a regiment which since four o’clock in 
tho morning had been assembled for review by the colonel. The enemy, 

pDudos calls Ilia War of tho Spanish Succession “The only just ono that Louis ever 
undertook,”] 
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arrived in tho centre of the town, were driven hack through tho gates; blit 
they took the marshal with thorn (February, 1702). [Ballads were sung m 
the streets of Paris to celebrate tho double stroke of fortune, — Cremona 
saved and Villeroi captured. ] Veiulome replaced him and for two years car¬ 
ried on a successful warfare against the imperials. At first he forced thorn 
to retreat beyond the Murcia, which delivered Mantua, then by a rapid 
march lie wont to seize their stores at Luzzara, on the right bank of the p 0 
(1702), so Unit he might approach the Tyrol. At this moment Urn con¬ 
cealed treasons of tho duke of Savoy changed to open defection, the Bour¬ 
bons having refused, very stupidly, to code him tho Milanese in exchange 
for Savoy (1703). It was necessary for Yendome to turn against him to 
assure communication with France. IIo seized tlio greater part of Piedmont 
and threatened Turin, but he no longer threatened Austria. 

The sumo success in Germany. Gatimit, called to the Rhine, did not 
re-establish ilio reputation ho compromised in Italy. IIo had allowed tlio 
prince of Baden to cross the river and take Landau, Wbuwonburg, and 
Ilaguciiau. A diversion of tho olector of Bavaria recalled the imperials to 
Germany. Catinafc, nrgod to follow them, daro not do so; but ono of his 
lieutenants, Yillars, did. lie attacked the prince of Baden in tho Black 
Forest near Fncdlingen, and won his marshal’s baton on tho hold of battlo 
(October, 1702).« The victory was us absurd as that of Charles tho Bold 
at Monlchery. The French infantry drovo hack tho German and thou 
broko and lied in a panic. Yillars was (Swept back with his men, and was 
in utter despair when an officer rode up to say that tho cavalry had saved 
tlio day. It was not much to bo proud of, for tlio Gorman troops wero still 
in good order as they withdrew, but it gave tlio court its clmneo to honour 
its favourite.« 

The most, decisive blow vm shuck at sea. Sir George Tlooko and il\o 
duke of Ormond made amends for an unsuccessful attack upon Cadiz, by 
forcing the port of Yigo, and capturing and destroying tho fleet of tho 
enemy, together with tho galleons containing the treasures from youth 
America. 

The year 1703 passed in Flanders without any action of importance. 
Marlborough took Bonn and Luxemburg, and mancetivrod with a view to 
capture Antwerp and Ostand, without success. More important movements 
were taking place on the Rhino, where Villars commanded, The object of 
the French king’s pushing tho war into Germany, contrary to his usual prac¬ 
tice, was to succour his ally, the elector of Bavaria, who was so sorely pressed 
by the imperialists that it was feared he would be obliged to abandon tho 
alliance of France. Yillars employed the winter months advantageously in 
making himself master of ICeld, opposite Strasburg. In tlio spring he 
succeeded fully in breaking through the imperialist lines, and joining tho 
elector of Bavaria at Ratisbon; thus transferring the seat of war from tho 
Rhine to the Danube. If we are to credit Villars himself, he conceived 
the idea of marching by Passau upon Vienna. The elector, of a more sober 
school of tactics, could not share the French general’s arclouf. A difference 
of opinion, and subsequent coolness, sprang up betwixt them. JOvon tlio 
more sage advice of Yillars, to pass the Danube and attack tlio imperialists 
before they could be joined by an approaching army, was but reluctantly 
followed. The marshal was obliged to shame his ally by threatening to 
make the attack alono. It took place near Donauworth, botween Hoehstadt 
and Blenheim (September, 1703), and the French wero hero victorious on a 
field which was destined to be so fatal to them in tho ensuing year. Unable 
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Lo bring the elector into bis designs, Villars agreed to a plan to invade tbe 
Tyrol, and open a communication through that country with the duke de 
Vcndomo, who commanded in Italy. The scheme was unsuccessful. Ven- 
dome was kept in chock, not only by Prince Eugene, but by the duke of 
Savoy himself, and the Tyrolese drove the elector from their valley. He 
made loud complaints against Villavs, and that able general in disgust threw 
up his command./ 

In November, 1703, the imperialists suffered a bloody defeat near Speier, 
which gave Landau back to Franco. The victor was Tallard. He wrote to 
the king, “Sire : Your army lias taken more standards and flags than it lias 
lost common soldiers. ” 

TIIE 0AMI8ARDS 

This victory put an owl to Franco’s success. Louis XIV sent Villars 
against the revolting Protestants of the Oevennos, tho cami&ards. These 
unfortunate people had just seen Pope Clement XI renew the preaching of 
a crusade against thorn (the bull of May 1st, 1703). Bewildered with terror 
they accepted tho help of England and the clukc of Savoy, who were anxious 
to foster civil war in the heart of Franco; and as they had been cruelly 
treated, they revenged themselves in turn with similar cruelties. 

Villars had it at hoarl to save tho province and bring back these exas¬ 
perated men. “They are,” he said, “Frenchmen, very brave and very 
strong — throe qualities to lie considered.” He used force against those who 
persisted in lighting and was indulgent to those who put faith in his word, 
lie won over ono of their loaders, Cavalior, and one campaign was almost 
sufficient to re-establish peace in these provinces; but 100,000 men had 
perished in this horrible war.® 

WAR OTP THE SPANISH SUCCESSION—I'UENCJII REVERSES (1701-1713 A.D.) 

Tho elector of Bavaria, however, remained master of the whole course of 
the Danube as far as Passim. The small army of 20,000 men brought by 
Villars, but now commanded by Marshal do Marchin [Marsin], swelled his 
force, -whilst Marshal Tallard, with 40,000 men on the Rhino, was ready to 
march in tho spring of 1704 and join Marchin and the elector. These pros¬ 
pects made the court of Vienna tremble. That government was at the same 
time pressed by the Hungarian insurgents, so that even the recall of Prince 
Eugene from Italy with all tho troops that could he spared from keeping 
the duko of Vcndomo in check, might not prove sufficient for defending 
the Austrian capital — to such distress was tho omperor reduced in the spring 
of tho year 1704. 

It was then that Marlborough conceived the bold and generous design of 
abandoning Flanders, that beaten field, so known and trodden by command¬ 
ers, so thickly sown with fortresses and cut with lines of defence as to 
render decisive actions impracticable, and of marching on the Danube, to the 
relief of tho empire. Concealing his intentions, the duke crossed the Rhine 
at Bonn, tho Main near Frankfort, ancl marched towards Bavaria./ At 
Mondolshoim near Hcilbronn ho had a conference with Eugene and together 
they agreed upon tho plan of campaign which was to bring the victory of 
Blenheim and one of tho greatest epochs in English military history. 
The plan was Marlborough’s ; he had laid it before William III before his 
dentil and it lmd been rejected by the great Dutchman. Now he staked 
all upon it and executed it in the face of the opposition of England and 
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Holland. From. this time on, the great fcuiumvirato o£ Marlborough, Eugene 
and Heinsius direct the fortunes of the allies.* 

The French had in the mean time mustered another army on the Rhine 
under Villeroi. Him Prince Eugene undertook to observe, ’whilst Marl¬ 
borough, seconded by the prince of lladen, undertook to pass the Danube, 
penetrate into Bavaria, and either force the elector to abandon the French 
alliance, or punish him for his hostility to the empire. Marlborough lost no 
timo in manoeuvring or counter-marches, but advanced straight against the 
French and Bavarians, who wore entrenched at Schellcnberg, before Donau- 
worth, a town that commands a bridge on tho Danube. Marlborough’s 
attack was decisive. The entrenchments were forced, tho enemy were 
defeated and fled, leaving many thousand men and several generals on the 
field, as well as the passage of the Danube free. The English and imperial¬ 
ists instantly poured over the river, crossed tho Lech, and, whilst the elector 
took refuge in Augsburg, until Marshal do Tallard could reinforce him, 
Marlborough overran Bavaria to the gates of Munich, ravaging and punish¬ 
ing tho country for the hostilities of its chief. This wretched and cruel 
system of warfare did not bring the elector to terms. It irritated him, 
however, and drove his temper to sock vengeance in a general engagement. 

Unable to subsist south of the Danube in a country which ho could 
not occupy, and which lie purposely ravaged, Marlborough withdrew to 
the north of that river. Hoping to draw the enemy aftor him, he caused 
tho prince of Baden to lay siege to IngolStadt. What ho sought, took place. 
The elector of Bavaria, anxious for rovongo, and Tallard, who had joined 
him, sharing his ardour, they passed tho Danube, and posted themselves at 
Hochstitdt, on tho very spot where Villars and the elector had in tho last 
year been victorious. Prince Eugono at tho samo timo contrived to deceive 
Villeroi, quitting his position, in front of that general, so as himself to 
arrive with his army in time to join in tho action, whilst Villeroi remained 
perplexed or engaged in uncertain and tedious pursuit. 

The Bailie of Blenheim 

On the morning of the 13tli of August, 1704, the French and Bavarians 
drew up before their camp. Their armies did not mingle, but remained 
separate, that of Tallard on tho right touching tho Danube, that of Marclnn 
ancl tho elector in continuance of tho line on the loft. Before the front of 
Tallard was the village of Blenheim, on a rising ground, occupied by his 
infantry. At samo distance in advance of tho French and Bavarians ran a 
rivulet with marshy banks, on tho other side of which wore drawn up tho 
imperials, the Dutch and English; Marlborough commanding tho lattor 
next the Daunt)o, Prince Eugono tho former, Tho elector committed a 
capital fault in not posting Ins army near to tho rivulet, so as either to dis¬ 
pute its passage or to attack the enemy when they had partially crossed it. 
But he did not suspect an intention to fight on the part oj! Marlborough. 
Eugene began the action by attacking tho elector and Murchin, from whom lie 
met with a stubborn resistance. Marlborough in the meantime crossed the 
rivulet, and formed a strong body of infantry opposite tho centre of his antago¬ 
nists. This centre was composed of cavalry; for Tallard and tho oloetor, 
remaining separate, had each drawn up his army, according to rule, with its 
horse upon tho wings. 

But these wings, united, formed the centro of the combined army. And 
thus a body of cavalry, destined by its nature to act offensively, was posted 
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in the principal, tho central, tlie fixed position of the army. Tallard. no 
doubt reckoned that Marlborough would attack Blenheim, anil, as Coiuld 
would have done, spend a world of lives and heroio efforts to master the posi¬ 
tion. lallard knew this would cost hours; and he accordingly rode off to 
tho left tosoo how the elector was faring, whilst his antagonists were drawing 
up, after having crossed the rivulet. Marlborough in the meantime did 
despatch troops to attack Blenheim, with the view of distracting Tallard from 
tho principal movement. This was his advance upon the centre, tho weak, 
divided centre of cavalry. In fact it made no resistance. Marlborough rushed 
in betwixt the elector and Tallard, cutting the French and Bavarian line in 
two. This manoeuvre decided tho victory. Tho elector with Marchin, taken in 
flank,gave up tho advantage they had gained over Eugene, wavered, retreated, 
fled; whilst Tallard, hemmed betwixt the English and the Danube, ended 
by laying’ down their arms and surrendering. As for the marshal himself, 
ho was taken whilst endeavouring to return from the elector’s division of 
tho army to his own. The entire glory of this victory was Marlborough’s ; 
and he enhanced it by that modesty and those attentions towards the van¬ 
quished which had ho redounded to the fame of the Black Prince after 
Poitiers. From French writers we learn that Marlborough first set the 
example of Lroating prisoners not only with clemency but with the polite¬ 
ness duo to misfortune ; a trait that redeems those ravages in Bavaria which 
tho custom of war had unjustly sanctioned. Tho battle of Blenheim, in 
which about GO,000 French ancl Bavarians against 62,000 of the allies were 
ongaged, cost to tho vanquished 12,000 men killed, besides a greater number 
made prisoners. The quantity of cannon, colours, and other trophies, was 
immenso. But its effects were greater than all. Tho French armies were 
obliged to ovaouato Germany altogether, abandon Bavaria, and retire behind 
tho Rhine. Marlborough proved to Vienna another Sohieski. His victory 
re-established tho imporial throne; nor was the houso of Austria ungrateful, 
|Tt created him a prince of the empire, while Queen Anne made him a duke.] 

War was in the lqpanlime raging in tho Spanish peninsula. The arch¬ 
duke Charles had Leon enabled by England to land with a respectable force 
in that country, which ho continued to dispute against Philip, the grandson 
of Louis. Fortugal had beon won over to the side of England and the arch¬ 
duke, and her aid proved of tho greatest importance. It was singular to 
obsorvo in this campaign the armios of Franco and Spain commanded by an 
Englishman, the duko of Berwick, while Ruvigny, created earl of Galway, 
a millvo of Franco and a Huguenot SmiffrS, commanded the English forces. 
Sir Georgo ltooko took Gibraltar in the same year in which the victory of 
Blenheim was won. 

Marlborough had delivered Germany from tho French, and driven them 
beyond tho Rhine : he llion turned his attention to the north, and aimed at 
oxpolling them from those provinces of Spanish Flanders which they had 
talcon possession of in Die beginning of the war. During the entire cam¬ 
paign of 1705,JJio duko manoeuvred in vain to attain this object by bringing 
the French to action. A signal victory could alone enable him to reduce a 
host of strong towns by a single blow; long watching for this opportunity, 
it did not offer till tho spring of the year 1706. Marshal de Villeroi took 
tho command in Flanders, ancl with orders to give battle. Louis was weary 
of tho tedious war, so many enemies besetting him; the mere expense of 
resisting on ovary aide being sufficient to crush the monarchy. He was no 
longer in a condition to await the effect of Louvois’ preparations, or 
Turenno’s manoeuvres. Experience, sagacity, skill no longer presided over 
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cither his councils or his armies: Louis cried out for something decisive — 
for battle; like the gamester, whom prudence Inis dosorted, and who is 
anxious to stake all in a decisive throw, which may relievo or ruin him. lie 
bade Villeroi, therefore, give battle. Ilad he even selected Villars for the 
important task I But Villars was an indifferent courtier, being rude, inde¬ 
pendent, and proud. The “short-gemused and superb Villeroi” was pre¬ 
ferred, and despatched on the difficult errand of giving battle to Marlborough. 

The Battle of 1htniillies, 1706 

The French army, of about 80,006 men, reached the banks of the Mehaigno 
near Ramillies, about half distance betwixt Namur and Tirlemoni, on tho 
23rd of May, 1706. Despite the king’s order and his own ardour to fight, 
it was Marlborough who marched to the attach. Villeroi was wailing to be 
joined by Marohin ; but, knowing himself to have a force stronger than the 
English general, he resolved to await tho attack, drawing up his army in the 
position that chance luid placed it, at an acute angle with the Melmig'iie. 
The French right wing was near this river, with the village of Ramillies oil 
a rising ground in front of it, precisoly ns Blenheim had boon with respect to 
tire French army in the action called by that name. Villeroi’s left was here 
covered by a little marshy river called the Gheeto, winch rendered it unas¬ 
sailable indeed, but also rendered it useless unless as supporting Ins right. 

Marlborough did not arrive with his army till it was already past noon ; 
he reconnoitred, drew up in lino corresponding to the French, and tho can¬ 
nonade began. The duke in an instant had percoived that the Gheeto cov¬ 
ering the enemy’s left rendered engagement on that side impossible ; he 
therefore drew all his force from that side, and drafting if in the most con¬ 
cealed manner possible behind tho troops about to attack Ramillies and tho 
French right, he concenlratcd his force on this point. This nianamvro took 
a long time to execute, and yet Villeroi took no slop to defeat it. When 
Marlborough advanced, the French household cavalry /■barged him with such 
impetuosity and valour as to break the attacking battalions, and to endanger 
the duke himself; hut tho English, rallying in front, and allowing these 
rash enemies to pass to the roar, where there was force enough to deal with 
them, pushed on both upon Ramillies and upon the French lino behind it. 
The English, being in much supeiior numbers on this point, owing to the 
inactivity of the French right, formed in one unbroken line and charged, 
numbers breaking in betwoon the intervals of the Fronoh, who were drawn 
up in separate battalions, and taking them in flank. Their rearguard failed 
to support those in front: the baggage, it was said, impeded them : at all 
events the battle, though begun late, proved ero sunset a decisive victory on 
one side and rout oil the other. Tho pursuit lasted the whole night, tho fugi¬ 
tives suffering greatly in their passage through the defile of Judoignc, which 
was blocked with cannon and wagons. Hero the day of Blenheim was re¬ 
newed, the loss of the French in killed and captivo not being,however, so great. 
The consequences were not less important; being tho loss to Franco of all 
tho Spanish Netherlands, including Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, Os loud, Brus¬ 
sels, Mechlin, and Louvain. The fortresses of Monm and Doudermondo 
surrendered also. Nam nr and Mons remained, tho only towns unconquered. 

The court was struck with consternation on learning of this second 
defeat, of which the details were for a long time unknown. No courier 
arrived, so that Louis was obliged to despatch Cliamillart himself, his minis¬ 
ter, to Flanders. Villeroi was distracted, and had lost all self-possession ; 
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everyono condemned a general whose imprudence had placed the kingdom 
“within two fingers of its ruin.” Still Louis was generous to his unfor¬ 
tunate general, ancl wrote him to give in his resignation, in order to avoid 
the harshness of deprival. The duke de Vonddme was recalled from Italy 
to take the command m Flanders; and the dulce of Orleans, the king’s 
nephew, succeeded Veil dome. This last appointment surprised the court, 
which was aware of the extreme repugnance felt by Louis to employ any of 
the princes of the blood •, but so unfortunate had proved his choice of late 
that tho monarch resolved at last to trust the defence of the kingdom to the 
zeal of his family./ 

Orleans found the army in Italy in great disorder, the generals divided and 
insubordinate; Turin was besieged according to the plans of La Feiullade 
[tho most frivolous and incompetent of the favourites of Louis], con¬ 
trary to the advice of Vaiibnn; the prince in irritation turned over his 
powers to Marshal clo Marohin. Prince Eugene, who had effected his 
junction with Victor Amadeus, encountered the French army between the 
Dora and Stunt rivers. Orleans was seriously wounded at tho battle of 
Turin, September 7th, 170G; Marchin was killed and discouragement seized 
tho generals and the troops. Tho siege of Turin was raised and before the 
ond of the year almost all the places were lost and Daupliine threatened. 
Victor Amadous refused to agree to a special peace and in March, 1707, the 
prince of Vuiulemont, governor of the Milanese for the king of Spain, signed 
a capitulation lit Mantua and setit back to France the troops that still 
romamed there. Tho imperials were masters of Naples. Spain possessed 
nothing more in Italy. 

Philip V lmd been threatened with the loss of Spain as of Italy. In 
tho past two years the archduke Charles of Austria under the name of 
Charles III, with tho support of England and Portugal, disputed the crown 
with the young king. Philip V had lost Catalonia and had just failed in an 
attempt to relalco Barcelona, which had surrendered to Lord Peterborough. 
Tho road to Madrid was cut oil; the army was obliged to pass through 
Roussillon and Hoorn to resume the campaign. Tho king shut himself up 
in the capital whilhor lie was conducted by Marshal Berwick, a natural son 
of James II; but Philip could not remain in Madrid, threatened by the 
enemy. lie botook himself to Burgos. The English entered the capital 
and proclaimed Charles III. 

But tliis was too much. The Spaniards could not allow an Austrian 
king to be imposed upon them by heretics and the Portuguese. The cities 
arose; a handful of oavalry was suflicient to enable Berwick to regain 
possession of Madrid, and the king returned on the 4th of October amid the 
acclamations of tho people. Charles III now held only Aragon and Cata¬ 
lonia in Spain. Tho French garrison, unoccupied since the evacuation of 
Italy, came to tho assistance of tho Spaniards. 

Louis XIV had made his grandson understand that a great sacrifice 
would bo nocossary to obtain tlic peace he believed would soon be due to 
their peoples. The Dutch refused their mediation. The campaign of 1707 
was signalled in Spain by tho victory of Almausa, won on the 15th of April 
by Marshal Berwick over the Anglo-Portugueso army and by the taking of 
Lorida which surrendered on November lltli to the duke of Orleans. In 
Germany Viliam drove the enemy from the banks of the Rhine, 1 advanced 


i villura’ ftditoiromonls Lad been noteworthy for some time In 1700 lie raised the blockade 
«[ Port Louis on tho Rhine. In 1707 lio forced tho lines of Stollhofcn which, extending from 
rhillppsburg to tho Black Forest, were regarded as tho rampart of Germany. 
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into Swabia, ancl ravaged the Palatinate, levying contribution!! on tlio 
country of which lie openly kept a part for liimself. 

The inexhaustible elasticity and marvellous resources of France had 
somewhat revived hopes in 1707. An invasion of Provence by Victor 
Amadeus and Prince Eugene, a cheek before Toulon and their retreat, 
precipitated by a rising of the peasants, had irritated the allies. Attempts 
at negotiation at the Hague undertaken by the king remained without 
result/ 

But the emperor made a treaty of neutrality for Italy, and that brought to 
the Rhine frontier the soldiers in Italy.® The allies hoped to reduce the king 
lower ; and certainly the prospects oi! France were never more gloomy. The 
finances were in the greatest disorder. Ohamillart had Iho management of 
both war and finance departments: the oxorlion, united with ill success, was 
too much; it was killing him. He wrote a piteous letter to this offocl, tender¬ 
ing his resignation to the king: Loins read it, and writing on the margin of 
the letter, “Well, we will perish together,” sent it back to the minister. 
Ono active genius, nevertheless, was employed at this time to provide a 
remedy for the poverty of the government, and a reform in the financial 
system: this was Vauban, the celebrated engineer. The product of his 
labours was a plan for abolishing the numerous and intricate branches of 
taxation, and substituting in its place one uniform tax on property. lie 
proposed to take a tenth of its yearly value, which he called a dime royals* 
This simple mode would have proved the turn of the financiers, the fanners 
of the revenue, and the pensioners, that wovo paid out of divers intricate 
receipts ere they reached tlio treasury. The scheme of Vauban was set 
aside; and paper monoy now made its appearance m Franco for the first 
time./ Tlio use of credit was not understood, howovor, in Franco as it was 
being learned in England. Tlio establishment of the Bank of England, which 
enabled the small kingdom to use all her resources without undue strain or 
present exhaustion, had no parallel in Franco, whore finances wore managed 
in secret councils of the king, and the nearest appvoofji to national banking 
was to anticipate future revenues to the utmost limit. To moot or guarantee 
these anticipations, more imposts must bo levied; moro dislrossand suffering 
resulted. In England the wav furnished people with a safo and now means 
of investment. In Franco the absence of a regular institution of credit pro- 
vented that use of its resources which was to be tlio astounding achievement 
of the Bank of France two centuries and a half later.® 

Despilo his distresses, Louis was not inactive, lie fitted out an expedition 
for the profcomler to Scotland, which failed. Funds wore wanting to supply 
the armies. Dcsmarots, who had succeeded Ohamillart, told tho monarch 
that it was impossible lo obtain money, except from Samuel Bernard the 
hanker. Louis saw Bernard, asked him to Marly, and showed him the wonders 
of the place with a condescension that made the courtiers stavo. Bernard 
was so sot beside himself by tho honour, that lie declared ho would rather 
soc himself ruined than the empire of so gracious a monarch in want j and 
the loan was instantly effected. 

Villars commanded with his usual activity and success on tho Rhino in 
1708, whilst tlio duke of Burgundy, grandson to Louis, aided by VondOinc, 
commanded against Marlborough in Flanders. The allies had nob troops 
sufficient to garrison the numerous towns which they had taken in Flanders, 
and which were far more inclined to French rule than to the Dutch and 
English. Ghent and Bruges were, owing to these causes, surprised. Em¬ 
boldened by success, the French pushed across the Schelde towards Brussels 
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with rather uncertain intentions. Hearing that Marlborough was approach- 
ing, they roll red, and invested Oudonarde, which intercepted the passage on 
the beheld© betwixt the I' rench towns and Ghent, They hoped to take it 
ero Marlborough could arrive. But that general making forced marches 
the French at his approach decamped from before Oudenarde to retire to 
Ghent._ The duke reached them on their retreat, and a partial action took 
plaeo, in which the French were routed, and driven, with great loss, back to 
Ghent. The dukes of Venddme and Burgundy had a serious difference and 
quarrel oil the field. Whilst the commanders were squabbling, their 
army was beaten. The prince Eugene then invested Lille, a bulwark not 
yet reducod. Lille surrendered in October, 1708: with it fell Ghent and 
Bruges ; and, with the exception of one or two towns, the frontier of France 
lay completely open. [This was the darkest hour for Louis XIV. Even 
tlio capital seemed no longer safe.] 

Tho year 1709 commenced by one of the most rigorous winters ever known. 
The populaco began to clamour under present sufferings, and with the pros¬ 
pects of still greater. Seeing the disastrous and disturbed state of the popu¬ 
lation, the parliament thought proper to assemble in the great chamber, to 
consider tlio state of things. It was proposed to appoint deputies to visit tho 
provinces, buy corn, and watch over tho public peace. It was a bold attempt 
undor Louis XIV. He reprimanded the parliament, and told them that they 
had as little to do with corn as with taxation. The magistrates obeyed, and 
wore silent. * 

In such a state of threatened famine, aggravated by tlio oppression of war, 
commerce remained at a stand : money was no longer forthcoming. Bernard, 
tho great bankor, became a bankrupt. Even the insufficient revenue could 
not bo collected j and an adulteration of the coin was had recourse to as tho 
only oxpediont. Louis despatched the president Rouille to Holland to sue 
for peace 5 and soon after the marquis de Toroy, minister, he might be called, 
of foreign affairs, was sent on the same humiliating errand. The states of 
Holland, or their agents, here repaid Die French king all his past insults and 
prido. Ilis onvoys and his offers wore Blighted, yet these last were suffi¬ 
ciently ample. Louis consented to abandon his grandson the king of Spain, 
reserving for him moroly Naples. The slates refused even Naples. Torcy 
offered them towns to form a barrier in tho Netherlands. In this nothing 
less than Lille and Tournay would content them. They demanded Stras- 
burg and Landau, tantamount to Alsace, and the demolition of Dunkirk. 
Louis consented to demolish the port of Dunkirk, as also the fortifications of 
Slraslmrg. In short, the demands of the allies went not only to reduce Franco 
to what it was at the accession of Louis, but prince Eugene claimed to keep 
possession of his conquests in Dauphine. Moreover, the allies insisted not 
only upon tlio French Icing’s abandoning his grandson, hut upon his aiding to 
do throne him. “If I am to continue warring,” repliod Louis, “I had rather 
light my enemies than my children. 1 ’ 

The nogoUqJdons wore thus broken off. The monarch gained much by 
them. lie showed his sincere desire for peace; and now making known, in 
a printed appeal to his subjects, tho terms that ho had offered and that had 
boon rojeotod, the national feeling was roused to indignation. The rich sent 
their plate to tho mint, Die king and royal family not excepted •>. the poor 
hurried to the armies; and Louis was in a condition to face his inveterate 
foes. Tho obduracy of Marlborough, of Prince Eugene, and of the Dutch 
was oorlainly impolitic; for Spain might in one campaign haye been reduced, 
Die French remaining noutral. France, herself, offered to make every fair 
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concession ; and the commanders, in refusing, might well incur tlio roproacli 
of being actuated by sellisb ■views, if the state of distress in Franco had not 
warranted any hopes or pretensions on their part. A great portion of the 
court of Versailles itself was for abandoning Philip V, and withdrawing the 
troops from Spam; a measure which did take place in part, owing, however, 
to a quarrel betwixt Madame de Mainteuon and the princess Orsini. 

Meantime tlie allies had entered the field, well supplied from the copious 
magazines of Holland. The French army, in a state of starvation and nudity, 
opposed them, Its commander was the marshal do Villara. lie was indig¬ 
nant at tiic arrogance of the confederates, and the despondency of the court: 
it was he who roused the drooping spirits of Louis and of his ministers, and 
who alone preserved a confidence in the French soldiory and in tlio fate of 
arms. Villara appears to bo one of tlio truest and finest specimens of the 
French soldier: lie was ardent, bold, and valiant; qualities which lie enhanced 
by an air and habit of boasting. Full of resources, he never lost confidence 
in himself, firmly believing that neither Marlborough nor any other general 
could contend with l\uu. At the same time he was blunt and rude ; could 
not brook to bo commanded; Loo independent to be a courtier, all ministers 
hated him and tlio butterflies of tlio court joined them. “ 1 am going to light 
your enemies,” said ho to the monarch, as ho was departing for a campaign ; 
“I leave you amongst mine.” 

The Battle of Malplaquet (1700 *UD,) 

The dulcc oE Marlborough and Prince Eugene had taken Tournuy, and 
now menaced Mons. Villara advanced by the road from Valoncicnnes to 
succour it, and posted himself to the right of tlio road, in an interval betwixt 
two wood*, ncivY Malplaquet. lly advancing, bo might too routed Vriuce 
Eugene, who was at first inferior in numbers ; but Marlborough coming up, 
the two generals determined to attack Villars, who on his side, anxious to 
measure himself with them and secure an advantage, find covered his strong 
position by entrenchments and abatis , or trees felled and thrown with their 
branches towards the enemy. Tlio envoys of the Dutch statos dissuaded 
Marlborough from fighting j and they wore right. Mens was in the roar 
of the allied army, and Villars was in no condition to disturb its siege, 
without at loast quitting his entrenchments. Marlborough, however, accus¬ 
tomed to conquer, somewhat undervalued his enemies, and resolved on tlio 
attack. 

The battle of Malplaquet was fought on the lllh of September. Each 
wing of tlio French was in a wood, covered and entrenched, whilst the centre, 
occupying the interval, had taken scarcely less care to cover itself. Opposite 
tlio French centre, however, was a farm aiul a little wood, which Prince 
Eugene occupied, and filled with troops that did not appear. The action 
began on the wings, Marlborough charging Villars ami driving him back 
after a struggle. To support himself, Villars drew reinforcements from tlio 
centre, and was making fresh head against the English, when a ball struck 
his knee, and incapacitated him from commanding. J’rineo Engono, watching 
his opportunity, sei'/.od the moment that Villars bad weakened Ids centre, and, 
leading liis infantry from the farm and wood, rushed on the centre, and broke 
it, carrying their entrenchments. This was victory. In the meantime, the 
Dutch attack on tlio other wing, where lloufllevs commanded, was defeated. 
Despite the valour of tho young prince of Orange, ho could not establish 
himself in the wood or within tlio entrenchment; and lie was driven back. 
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Bui the success of Bouffiers was to no purpose. The French left and 
centre wore broken ; and all that its victorious right could accomplish, was 
to cover the retreat, and prevent M.ilplaquet from being converted into the 
same rout as llainillies. The allies lost a prodigious number of men in tbe 
attack of the woods and entrenchments. The number of French slain was 
much less. Villars, in consequence, was as proud as if lie had gained the 
battle. “If God should grant us another such defeat, our enemies would 
bo destroyed,” wrote ho to Louis. He afterwards boasted that but for his 
wound lie would liavo won tlie victory; Voltaire, who was present, remarks 
that few believed the boast. Mods surrendered immediately. This was the 
last victory of Marlborough. 

in the next campaign, indeed, lie showed his decided military superiority 
to Villars, by breaking through lines that the marshal had declared impreg¬ 
nable, and this without losing a man. But whilst France, with the languor 
of an exhausted but still valiant combatant, was warding off these blows, 
which the Dutch, in their anxiety for capturing towns and forming a barrier, 
prevented from being straightforward and vital, fortune was pleased to 
prostrate Marlborough, and rescue Louis from ruin by the means of a canting 
clergyman and an obscure woman, who rose to court favour. Sacheverefi 
and Mrs. Mashain effected what all the warriors and statesmen of Versailles 
despaired to do. Marlborough was overthrown, and with him England’s 
inveteracy and force. 

Previous to affairs taking this unexpected turn, the situation of Louis was 
desperate. Again ho soul envoys to sue for peace, and they were treated 
with the same contempt. Sympathy is hero excited for the monarch, strug¬ 
gling bravely not lor his conquests but for his crown and country. Louis 
on this occasion showed a spirit that more entitled him to the name of Great, 
than all his early triumphs. What were his intentions, in case of the war’s 
continuing, and of Marlborough’s invading Franco ? He has himself recorded 
them in a letter to Villars : “I reckoned,” said he, “on going to Peronne or 
St. Quontin, gathering there every disposable troop, wherewith to make ft 
last effort with you, tho? wo might perish together; for never could I remain 
a witness of the enemy’s approaching my capital.” This, indeed, breathes 
tho prido of Louis XIV, but at the same time his magnanimity and heroism. 
The baltlo of Villa-Viciosa, gamed by the French over the Austrian party 
ill Spain, revived his hopes; the disgrace of Marlborough, and the blunted 
hostilities of England, restored him to security and confidence. 

Whilst tho clouds in the political sky were thus clearing up for Louis, a 
mass of private misfortune, almost unexampled, fell upon him. His pride 
had been brought low. He was now stricken in his nearest affections : his 
only son, tho dauphin, died of the smallpox, April 14th, 1711. The son of 
this prince bocamo, in consequence, heir-apparent to the crown. _ The greatest 
hopos were entertained of this youth. lie had been the pupil of Fenelon. 
Though naturally most violent and extreme in his passions and temper, a 
sonsoof religionJiad worked a reformatiou in him, and he became forbearing, 
pious, just. His roign promised to be a golden one for France. &ueh was 
the young duke of Burgundy. His duchess [Marie Adelaide of Savoy] was 
of a character as rare. With the most buoyant spirits and the aptest wit, she 
was the delight of her royal grandfather, who could not take a journey with¬ 
out lior ; and with him she took all kinds of liberties. It was she who re¬ 
marked, on hearing him speak of the triumphs of Queen Aimes reign, that 
“ queens reigned more prosperously than kings; because under a queen men 
governed, and women under a king,” 
h, w. — vor„ xi. 2 f) 
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This prince and princess were both carried off suddenly by some unknown 
disease [the former on February 18th, the latter on February 12th, 17121 ; 
possibly by the smallpox, which was then universally prevalent and fatal: 
but none of the external marks of that malady appeared on them. The title 
of dauphin fell, within a very short time, upon a third head [the duke of 
Brittany] ; and it too was carried to the grave on l\Iarcli 8th. The second 
child of the late duke of Burgundy, the duke of Anjou, was then at nurse, 
ancl about two years old. The same malady seized it; and it was saved, prob¬ 
ably, by its superintendent, who would not permit either bleeding or emetic 
to bo employed — the favourite remedies of tho time for every ailment. This 
infant lived, and soon after became Louis XV. 

Popular belief could nob assign so many deaths of such important person¬ 
ages to the cause of nature or disease. 'They were attributed to poison ; and 
the physicians, either through alarm and ignorance, or to excuse their want 
of skill, corroborated, all save one blunt man, the same opinion. Who could 
bo guilty of such crimes ? All eyes turned towards the duko of Orleans, 
nephew of Louis. His life was profligate, Ids character reckless, and his 
pride seemed to be to bravo public opinion. The king, with his wonted 
jealousy, Intel kept the prince from all high or martial employ, except on one 
or two occasions. In Jtal}'- ho had shown courage. In Spain, contemning 
the dullness of Philip V, who at that time hud meditated retiring to the 
Indies, he had intrigued, it was averred, to take his place. This pub him in 
disgrace at court. 

Even his studies gave handle to calumny. Chemistry was what lie most 
delighted in, and in this pursuit he was said to bo actuated by an unholy 
curiosity to read and influence his future destinies. Of a sarcastic spirit, that 
despised and mocked humanity, the duke perhaps encouraged those opinions 
of him in order to cater to his own amusement. The cry of suspicion was 
now serious. The court entertained it. The pooplo clamoured about the 
Palais Royal, and were only prevented by the police from breaking in and 
tearing the 41 poisoner ** in pieces. To such accusers the duke scorned to 
justify himself. Ho sought, however, an interview with tho king, who, 
worn with sorrow and lormontcd with suspicion, granted it. Orleans 
demanded to be sent to the Bastille, confronted with witnesses, and tried. 
Louis for answer could but shrug his shoulders. The monarch's mind was 
paralysed with his misfortune. The duke’s teacher of chemistry was arrested, 
and there tho matter ended. Posterity seems to have acquitted Orleans of 
tho crime ; but his contemporaries, more credulous, were far from resign¬ 
ing themselves to the same opinion. Some indeed accused llm house of 
Austria ; and the absurdity of this supposition, uphold by many creditable 
persons, has the effect of invalidating tho other. But none at that time 
dared to doubt the agency of poison. 


Battle of Denain (1712 a.d.) 

Conferences for peace had opened at Utrecht in tho commoncomonfc of 
1712. It was no longer Marlborough but tho duko of Ormonde, who now 
commanded in Flanders. He concluded a suspension of hostilities with the 
French ; and Villars, delivered from tho English, undertook to striko ft blow 
against tho prince Eugene. That commander besieged Landrocics, communi¬ 
cating with his magazines through the entrenched camp of Donum. Villars, 
pretending to assault the besieging army round Landreoies, made a sido 
march suddenly, broke into tho fortified lines, called arrogantly by tho 
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imperials tlie road to Paris, and advanced upon Denain. His officers 
criod for fascinos to fill up the ditch. “Eugene will not allow you time” 
cried Villars, “the bodies of the first slain must be our fascines.” They 
advanced, stormed the camp, which was commanded by Lord Albemarle, a 
Dutch general, and carried it ere the prince could arrive. This gallant 
action roused the spirits and fortunes of the French, and gave weight to 
their offorts at Utrecht. By their own writers Denain is almost swelled into 
comparison with Rnmillies ; its success is said to have saved the kingdom. 
The defection of the English, under their tory minister, from the grand alli¬ 
ance was, however, the true and only cause of their safety. Without it Vil- 
lai’s could not have Avon the day of Denain, nor Louis made peace at Utrecht 
on any towns loss than the abandonment of the crown of Spain by the house 
of Bourbon. 


TttDATIISS OF UTUECHT AND KASTATT (1713-1714 A.D.) 

In April, 1713, tho plenipotentiaries of France signed the Treaties of 
Utrecht Avitli England, Holland, and Savoy. The former country was grati¬ 
fied by tho demolition of the port of Dunkirk, the cession of Gibraltar and 
Minorca, together with Newfoundland, Hudson Bay, and the island of 
St. Christopher’s. Spain remained to Philip V on his renouncing forever all 
right of succession to tho croAvn of France. The English ministry endeav¬ 
oured to render this unwelcome part of the treaty palatable to the parliament 
by a numbor of advantages stipulated in favour of British commeroe, Avhich, 
howover, as savouring of free trade, and inimical to the connection with Por¬ 
tugal, failed of being well received. The duke of Savoy, in addition to his 
paternal dominions already recovered by him, had Sicily thrown into his lot. 

The koaVy with Holland was hut provisional till the following yea*./ 
The emperor and tho empire alone remained outside the general peace. War 
was resumed in Germany and on the Rhine. Villars seized Speier and 
Kaisorsliuitorn, and lakl*iego to Landau. Landau capitulated August 20tli, 
and on September 30th Villars entered Freiburg; the citadel surrendered 
November 13th. Tho imperials now began to make pacific overtures; Vil¬ 
lars and Prmeu Eugene wore charged with the negotiations. The peace was 
finally signed at RastaU March 6th, 1714, f The Rhine was here acknow¬ 
ledged tho frontier line on the side of Alsace, Tho elector of Bavaria was 
restored lo his dominions. The emperor, in lieu of Spain, received Naples, 
Milan, and Sardinia, together with Spanish Flanders, in which, however, the 
Dutch robained the right of garrisoning the principal towns, forming,^as it 
was called, the barrier against France. Namur, Tour nay, Afonin, and Ypres 
wore amongst these, Lille and French Flanders remained to Louis. He 
retained this important conquest, as Avell as Alsace ; advantages which the 
triumphs of Villars materially tended to gain. The title of the king of Prus¬ 
sia was acknowledged, and a certain accession of territory procured to him. 
Tho Protestant saccession to the throne of England was also guaranteed by 

Franco. . . 

One of the principal difficulties of tho treaty was to procure from the 
kings of Franco and Spain a valid renunciation of their mutual rights to 
cither croAvn, so as to obviate the possibility of their being united upon one 
bond. The verbal renunciation, or even the oath of the monarch, was found 
insufficient, and not without reason, seeing how lightly the declaration of 
Louis XIV on his marriago had been set aside. The English required the 
guar an loo of a national assembly corresponding to their parliament, that, in 
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short, of a stales-goneral. Louis was, however, more indignant and. hurt at 
this suggestion than til the most arrogant demands of tlio allies. IIo repre¬ 
sented the nullity of the states, and his own omnipotence. Still his sovereign 
word was not sufficient. Different modes were suggested. Saint-Simon 
advised the calling of an assembly of dukes to affix their signatures. Others 
proposed the entire peerage : but Louis was as jealous of noblo as plebeian, 
and could not tolerate the aristocracy except in the garb and in the submis¬ 
sive office of a courtier. All the guarantee lie could give was the solemn 
registry of the renunciation in liis parliament or nssombly of legists j and 
even to this he took care to invite the poors with less than the ordinary form 
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and solemnity./ The treaties of Utrecht and Rastatl mark a distinct epoch 
in European history. The age of the Ihibslmrg supiomaey, which had 
ended in the groat Peaco of Westphalia, was succeeded by that of Bourbon 
predominance ; and Utrecht and Rastatt mark its fall as decisively as the 
Peace of 16*18 had ended the dreams of Ilnbsburg ambition. For a while 
the French monarchy still stands erect, anil by the splendour of its show it 
still imposes upon the oye. But its tottering structure is doomed when tho 
first great shock of revolution is felt. From now till 1780 tho main interest 
in the history of France is tho trend toward tho now era which was to replace 
the old, worn, battered, and ruined edifice of the absolute monarchy with a 
reconstructed society.® 
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TiOixis now began to feel Lis health seriously decay. The hour of his dis¬ 
solution could not ho distant, i he future fato of his family and kingdom 
ocoupiod his. thoughts. Of Ids legitimate descendants but one feeble infant 
remained, with the exception of the king of Spain, who by his renunciation 
was set aside from inheriting the crown of Fiance. The duke of Orleans 
tints Idled the place of heir presumptive, and from his station aspired 
to the regency. Louis dreaded to trust the infant Louis XV to the keep¬ 
ing* of. this prince, who bore the worst of characters, Though uncoilvicted, 
suspicion still rested upon him of having poisoned his relatives. Louis did 
him more justice in calling 1dm a fanfaron He crimes, a braggart! of crimes. 
But slill the objection in the royal breast was not removed. Actuated by 
those motives, as well as by tenderness for the children horn to him of 
Madamo do Montospan, Louis issued a decree, giving to the illegitimate 
princes the full rights of the legitimate blood, calling them in succession to 
tho throne immediately after the young dauphin. Nothing marks the 
oxtromo suhmissivenoss of the parliament more than their registry of this 
deoree. But this obsequiousness was evidently owing to the inutility of 
disturbing the last moments of the monarch. Louis completed this attempt 
in favour of his illegitimate children by a testament which gave to the duke 
du Maine, the oldest of these princes, the command of the household troops 
and the chief power during the minority./ 

DEATH or LOUIS XIV 

Since tho summer of 1714 Louis XIV, already cruelly shaken in health 
in 1712, had boon gradually failing. Ilis chief physician, Fagon, himself 
enfeebled by age, did not perceive in time the slow fever which was under¬ 
mining the king’s health and did not take advantage of the resources still 
offered by that powerful constitution. After the lltli of August, 1715, 
Louis XIV did not again lcavo the chateau of Versailles. Tho fever increased, 
sleop vanished. On tho 24th one of the king’s legs which had been causing 
him acute pain allowed lflarks of gangrene. The next day Louis received the 
sacrament with calm and firmness. He manifested some scruples respecting 
what he luvd boon made to do in regard to the bull Unigenitus. 1 He would 
have liked to see his archbishop, Noailles, once more, and to be reconciled to 
him; moans wore found to provent this. On the 26th he bade farewell in 
moving turms to tho principal personages of his court. He also took leave 
of tho prince and princesses, addressed kindly words to the duke of Orleans 
as though to banish ovil designs from his heart if lie should have conceived 
any, and then sent for tho dauphin, a beautiful child of five years of age, sole 
relic of all his legitimate line in Franco. 

“ My child,” ho said to him, “yon will soon bo the king of a great realm. 
Never forgot your obligations towards God; remember that you owe him {ill 
that you arc. Try to proservo peace with your neighbours. I have been too 
fond of war. Ho not imitate me in that, nor in the too great expenditure 
which I have macTo. Lighten the burdens of your people as soon as you can 
and do that which I liavo had the misfortune not to do myself.” 

1 1 Tho enemies pf tho Jan son Isis obtained adecree from the king, interdicting a work entitled 
llfijlections Morales sur la tfouvean Testament by Father Quesncl, which Cardinal dc Woaillcs 
had already approved of. Clement XI launched tho bull UnUjenitus condemning one haiulrea 
and Olio propositions oxtmclcd from the Mjlections Morales. Eight prelates beaded by Moailtea 
protested against tho bull. Tho king’s confessoi, Lo TelUer. urged the king to have NoadleB 
deposed. T’lio affair dragged a long time at Homo, Tho king was about to bring the auair 
to Ins bed of Justice when ho fell 111,] 
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Touching, but vain words! The successor of Louis XIV was not reserved 
for a work of reparation but for a work of dissolution and ruin. On the 
morning of the 28 th the king said to Madame de Mainlonon that in louring 
her lie was consoled by the hope that they would soon meet again. She did 
not respond to this idea of meeting in eternity and appeared to soo in this sign 
of affection only a token of egoism. Thinking the end was near, she set out 
that very evening for St. Cyr; the next day Louis, being still fully con¬ 
scious, asked for her; she returned, but only to leave again finally on the 
evening of tho 30th, thus abandoning on his doath-bod the man who had so 
constantly loved her. Her excuse was in her axtvemo weariness of the exist¬ 
ence which Louis had imposed on her. He bad overwhelmed her with bis 
absorbing personality; for more than thirty years she had not lmd a single 
day to herself; tho necessity of perpetually finding new resources to occupy 
and interest this active but infer tile mind, accustomed to live, so to speak, on 
the substance of others, had exhausted and crushed her. 

Louis was now only conscious at moments. The day of the 31st of 
August passed in this manner: tho gangreno was gaining on him. Jn the 
night Louis revived to recite with tho clergy tho prayers for tho dying, llo 
repeated several times in a firm voice: “Nunc ct in kora mortis—Mon Dieu, 
aidez moil ” then lie entered on a long death-agony. On tho 1st of Septem¬ 
ber, at a quarter past eight in tho morning, the king drew his hist breath. 
Ho had lived seventy-seven years, reigned seventy-two, governed fifty-four. 
It was tho longest as well as the greatest reign in tho history of Franco. It 
was not one man, it was a world that was ended. 

Before descending, in the train of feudalism, into that night of the past 
in which one after another tho porishablo forms of eternal society ni'O plunged, 
the monarchy, that symbolic form of national unity, had boon manifested in ft 
supremo porsonifioation which will remain forever engraved in tho memory 
of peoples. Louis XJV is, and will remain, the king, the royal typo, for 
foreign nations as well as for France. All that monarchy, after having 
brought under one yoke tho divergent elements of the multiplex world, of 
tho Middle Ages, succeeded in producing in the fullness of her power, she 
produced in Louis tho Great. Flourishing in her prime with the Great 
King, she grew old with him. The signs of decay multiplied ; the gangrene 
was manifested m her ns in him and, if monarchy did not die the same day 
as the monarch, the silent work of decomposition was no longer to be arrested 
in her organs. Wo arc about to watch tho dissolution of that vast frame 
until the day in which the real unity, tho sovereign nation, shall for the lirst 
time break through the worn-out covoring in its own true essence, without 
figure and without symbol, 

Franco prospered under Louis XIV so long as lie continued in tho ideas 
of Richelieu; she suffered, then declined, when she became unfaithful to 
thorn. Ho himself condemned the excess of his wars and expenditure; Inn 
expenditure on luxury and art, though doubtless very considorablo, lma boon 
much exaggerated by tradition; as to his wars, they wore,,some justifiable, 
others oxcustible in their principle, but not in tho inhuman character which 
ho allowed to be imprinted on them, nor, at times, in tho fashion in which 
they wore conducted politically. Franco dosirod her natural completion, and, 
in tho respective condition of tho nations, tho action of Franco to uchiovo hor 
rotransfomiation into tho larger territory of Gaul was enough to overthrow 
tho equilibrium of Europe and to provolto coalitions. Louis XIV committed 
tho error of claiming to be able to do still move, and, above all, of making tho 
claim behoved. The two gravest charges whioli he moritod are not those on 
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which ho condemned himself; they were: in economics, that of having 
wrought harm ancl rejected the remedy, ruined the finances and refused the 
radical reform which might have restored them; in religion, that of havin'* 
destroyed the great work of Ilenry IV which Richelieu had continued. But 
the responsibility of the 1 evocation may well be divided: the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes was the logical consequence of monarchy according to 
Bossuet, and this great crimo against the state condemns the monarchy still 
more than the monarch. Tho more we blame the monarchical theory as 
contrary to tho true ends of man and of the citizen, the more we are disposed 
to indulgence towards tho prince who was carried away 'by this theory as by 
an almost irresistible fatality. 

Whon tho New Era, which opened amid tho tempests [of the eighteenth 
century], shall have found its shape and position; when society, free and 
democratic, shall bo definitely founded and recognised; when parties cease 
to seek weapons in history, tho name of Louis XIV will no longer excite 
the anger of the French people, as the expression of a hostile principle; and 
his statue, alternately adored and broken, will finally repose amid the great 
images of the national Pantheon. If the French people do not forget the 
culpable and fatal errors of Louis, they will also remember that Louis has 
deserved to bo identified with the most brilliant century yet seen in modern 
civilisation. France pardons willingly, too willingly perhaps, all those who 
luire loved her, even with a selfish and tyrannical love — all those who have 
made her glorious, even at the expense of her happiness; she is only ini* 
placable towards tho memory of those leaders who have degraded her. 5 



Louis XIV Ar thk Draiu-bed of James II 
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THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV 0 ASPECTS OF ITS CIVILISATION 
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Anguslus, Leo X, Louis XIV appear to u» In the illumination of ui t 
ami jiooliy. Alexander, Ciusttr, anti Napoleon are groalor, lint luivo 
they such ft divine cortege ?—AnsfcHr. IIoubuyv../ 

n 

That development of French civiUatvUon ami letters which attained Us 
apogee in the second lmlf of tho seventeenth century, the progress of science 
and the taste for art, was not tho work of Lomu XIV. Tho movement was 
begun; Louis XIV had only to support it and give it a particular diieolion. 

In order to soolc and dotonnino tho eausoB, it is necessary to go further 
back. They will be found in the language, which bocamo polished through the 
aspiration of society, which was reformed after the religious wars, in a better 
education which had reacted on manners, in a more O gonernl education and 
one more appropriate to tho lime — in fact, in tho development of all tho 
moral energies of Franco since Henry IV ami Richelieu. Those great and 
independent geniuses, Richelieu, Corneille, and Descartes, gave tho impulse, 
aroused writers or thinkers, and inspired tho best society with that love, that 
admiration of the beautiful, which elevates the soul of a nation. 

The cares of war and of power wore far from engrossing nil flio attention 
of Riclieliou. IIo completed the construction of the Palais Cardinal, which 
was one of tho most sumptuous dwellings over seen, and which during his 
lifetime ho bequeathed to the king, with tho solo proviso Unit only a prince 
should ever inhabit it. IIo likewise cm belli shod his house uL Ruol, and his 
chateau at Richelieu in Touramo. IIo patronised Simon Vouol, recalled 
Poussin from Romo, bought paintings of Losuouv and Philippe do Cham¬ 
pagne. lie established the royal printing house, and tried, although with 
little success, to re-establish the royal manufactures established under the 
preceding reign and almost abandoned since thou. 


FOUNDATION OF Til 10 IPRISNCII AOADKJnr 

In 1035 Richelieu conceived the idea of founding an association whoso 
mission should he the perfecting of the language, and which should be tho 

1 By this term is meant the period covoring tho reigns o! Loula XIII and Louis XIV (UllO- 
1716 a, i>.). 
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highest; authority in the criticism of literary works submitted by then* authors, 
Boisrobcrt, Conrart, Olmpelain, Rotrou, and the great Corneille are counted 
among* the foundors of tins association, which was the Academic FranQiiitjc. 
The men of letters, until then placed only too often in the “domesticity” of 
tho great — a name then far removed from the sense given to it to-day—by 
means of this association acquired more independence and influence. For¬ 
merly they had flattered the powerful; now they began to develop a power 
of their own and to bo flattered m their turn, The parliament made some 
difficulty about the incorporation of the academy, because it had an invincible 
distrust of the cardinal’s ideas, whose works seemed to it always despotic, 
vml hcewYmo it Soured tho now company might be invested with too great 
privileges and with jurisdiction. It was far from imagining that the acad¬ 
emy was to become one of the glories of France, in a time when Corneille 
led the list of great French writers, when Descartes wrote the MStliode, when 
French society was the most polished in Europe, when Europe already bor¬ 
rowed tho language of France, and took Franco for a model in everything.^ 


THE PATRONAGE SYSTEM 

In the first thirty years of the seventeenth century royalty did not yet 
seek to exorciao any influence in intellectual matters. Richelieu is the first 
to have had tho idea of offering fcoyal patronage to the “Nurselings of the 
Muaos.” He distributed a few pensions.^ 

Of all styles of literature the drama was most encouraged by Richelieu. 
Until then it had hardly boon moro than a popular amusement ; it now became 
that of the most refined and most polished society. Doubtless, the talent of 
Rotrou and the genius of Corneille boro the principal part in this, but Riche¬ 
lieu aided them. Ilis wish was to replace tho ballets and other ordinary 
diversions of tho court by amusements of a nobler sort, by tragedies and 
comedies of intrigue. He had a theatre in the Palais Cardinal and another 
in his mansion nl Hurt, He often hud plays represented there whose plan 
had been submitted to him. He gave advice to authors, worked with them, 
and even wi’olo himself. 

Ilis palronngo extended also to tuition and studies. An important trans¬ 
formation was taking place in the schools. The reform of the university 
under Henry IV hod had tho effect of substituting the study of the great 
authors for that of scholasticism. Since then the teaching of theology had 
boon ronowod; it is well known what brilliancy it gave to the seventeenth 
contury. Tho teaching of literature was not long delayed, and it is not to 
ho doubted that a moro healthful direction of men’s minds had largely con¬ 
tributed to prepare the intellectual superiority of this century over those 
preceding it. Richeliou built the Sorbonne. He favoured competition 
botwoon the university and the Jesuits and showed his usual superiority in 
discussing questions of education. 

lie though!? moreover that liberal education was nat for everybody, ml 
that the greatest number of families ought to prepare their children for trade 
or for war. Therefore ho founded at his own expense an academy,—a mili¬ 
tary oollogo for tho education of the young nobility. 

Ilowovor, until tho end of tlio Fronde, the court, filled with soldiers, or 
givon up to ambitious rivalries of the noble, full of intrigues with Marie de 
Medici, of sadness with Louis XIII, of suspicions with Richelieu, of agita¬ 
tions under Anno of Austria, oould not assume to be the supreme regulator 
of taste, the theatro of the arts, and impose rules or regulations upon genius. 
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After the Frondo it was different. The refined elegance and lnngnificonco 
of Mazarin, the brilliant festivities of the first years of the personal reign of 
Louis XfV, the transformation of the great into courtiers, the spirit of 
subordination substituted for a spirit of independence, increased the impor¬ 
tance of the court. Gradually one became accustomed to look to it alone. 
It surrounded royalty like a luminous circle, and its brilliancy nmdo all else 
pale. It became even a means of government. It contributed by its pre¬ 
ponderance to annul parliaments and other national bodies. 

Louis XIV, who instinctively sought everywhere for aids to his grandeur, 
understood bow to nourish the brilliant society which surrounded the per¬ 
sons and the works of the great writers and artists. ITo offered tho latter 
a magnificent theatre and unparalleled publicity. lie united tho scattered 
forces into a mighty group, displaying their talents in a strong light, mak¬ 
ing of them a majestic whole. Ho had nil tlio qualities necessary for this — 
disposition, taste, tho feeling for the beautiful, and particularly tho sonso of 
rule and harmony. Ho established a sort of concert of the great writers, in 
tho same manner as he put tlio great ministers in harmony with each other. 

From this time, with tho striking uniformity, regularity, and discipline 
which was tho character of letters and arts under his reign, the men of 
genius lm<l full away, nothing hold them hack. JJut their phteo was deter¬ 
mined in tho great ensemble, and they felt they were obeying a law. A 
great and noblo harmony was established among literary efforts of the most 
diverse character, as among tho arts deslifiod to compote in the grandeur of 
the same edifice. 

Less spontaneous, less audacious, perhaps oven less original than in tlio 
time of the preceding generation, literature attained a perfection under 
Louis XIV which it never had to such a degree in any other epoch. H 
attained this perfection because it mldrossod itself less to tho king and sove¬ 
reign than to the (lower of society grouped around him. The highest 
socieLy had never before formed such a public. Bred in a grand school of 
admiration and surrounded by masterpieces, it evince^, tho greatest interest 
in matters of intellect. Conversation was an art and a talent, the literary 
taste an affectation of fashion, in fact a point of honour. Tho wmnon took 
part in the movement, and to such a dogroo that it is to one of them that 
wo owe most of our appreciation of it. Madame do SevigikA in her corre¬ 
spondence, so well named written conversation, immortalised tho society of 
tho great century in painting it from life.6 

Colbort look up tho idea of pensions with more liberality mul amplitude 
than did Richelieu. Ho created tho feuiile dcs pensions, which was a soil of 
pendant to tho feuiile des bdndjices, It was started in HHlfi partly on the 
suggestion of Chapolain. Among those on the list was Chapolain, who 
called himself “tho greatest French poet that has ever lived, and tho imo 
with the soundest judgment,” lml, whom Boiloau simply characterises as 
“the wealthiest of all the beativ esprits"; also somo of the groat names of 
literature—■ Mol hire, the two Corneilles, Itaoino, Fiddlier, r-Mdzomy, Qni- 
nault, Charles Pcrrault, lator Boiloau himself, besides many mediocrities. 
Along with Frenchmen were foreigners — Gramani, the litterateur; the 
jurisconsult Coming j Ferrari, professor of oratory at the University of 
Padua; tho erudites Bdklorus, Govartius, Iloiusius, and Vossius; mathema¬ 
ticians and astronomers, such as Cassini of Bologna, Viviani of Floronco, 
Huygens of tho Hague and Ilelvolius of Ihiulzic. Louis XIV did more 
than pension somo of the artists. IIo ennoblod Lully, Lo NOlro, Mansart, 
and Lebrun. To tho savants Colbert gave not only money but means of 
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working; for thorn he created new chairs in the Jarrlin du Uoi, built tho 
Observatory of Paris, and subsidised missions and scientific expeditions. 
IIo was the founder of the Journal des Savants which exists to-day. 1 

Tho Renaissance was above nil things a period of freedom. The age of 
Louis XIV is characterised by order and monarchical discipline. The his¬ 
torians soon perceived that tho lung was a more exacting protector than the 
lords of olden times. The latter, provided their f amilies°were eulogised, left 
their clients perfect liberty in other matters, but the history of Louis XIV's 
ancestors was tho history of the whole country, and as his glory reached out 
in all directions, the historian was no longer free in anything, Colbert let 
Mozoray know that if lie wished to keep his pension of 4,000 livres he would 
have to apeak with more discretion of the gabelle and the taille and to 
abstain from too free reflections on tho policies of former kings. Mczeray 
only half understood, and half liis pension was suppressed. 

Assuredly the royal protection had its good effect, but there was caprice in 
tho king’s favours. For a sovereign to control letters and art without mak¬ 
ing mistakes, ho would have to he infallible and with a mind to embrace and 
understand everything. Rut Louis XIV did not understand everything 
ami was often mistaken. When, in 1667, he forbade the funeral eulogy 
of Dcscarlcs did ho know that the latter was the most eminent thinker of 
tho ago? 

i/lter Ain; characteristics 

In tho litorary history of tho seventeenth century a division must be 
noted. Voltaire i lias neglected it when he introduces into what he calls the 
Si$aU do Louis JO F such dissimilar geniuses as Corneille and Racine, Bos- 
suot and Fdnelon, But ovon while retaining this time-honoured expression, 
it should ho applied only to that period during which Louis XIV’s personality, 
the prosligo of his glory and the action of his laws and institutions were pre¬ 
dominant. Now during an entirely earlier period of more than sixty years a 
whole, group oC writers was absolutely outside his influence. Rcgnier, Itotuau, 
Oornoillo, Descartes* and Pascal, to speak only of the greatest ones, had 
accomplished their labours before the personal government of Louis XIV 
began. On tho contrary Racine, Bossuet, La Fontaine, and Boileau, and for 
tho greater part of his work Moliere, belong to the generation which saw tho 
splondour of Louis XIV, and which disappeared from the scene before the de¬ 
cadence of the monarchy lmd commenced. Finally La Bruyere, Fenelon, 
Vauban, and Bois-Guilbort, without mentioning the great Protestant writers 
of Franco, aro tho products of an entirely different period. In reality the 
true “ century” of Louis XIV did not last more than a quarter of that time, 

from 1061 to 1G86. , 

The sovcnloonth contury may thus he divided into three periods which 
pvesont certain common characteristics, and are also distinguished by special 
characteristics. All threo aro equally a continuation of the sixteenth-centtuy 
Renaissance. The charm of antiquity revealed by the humanists is still felt. 
Tho gods of tho litterateur aro those of Greece, or rather Greek gods under 
Roman names. If tho French literature of the seventeenth century had 
perished in soma great cataclysm, and if after a score of centuries some 
erudite Australian or American had found some of its fragments, he might 
havo boliovod that tho contemporaries of Louis XIV worshipped the same 
gods as tho Athenians and tho Romans, However, the French, so smitten 

[i Colbert’s foundation of learned academies in described In chapter XIX.] 
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with antiquity, knew little about it. They wore, after all, wo original,.so 
French, and. so .steeped in their own age that they showed a singular inability 
to imagine wliab was really the civilisation of Alhons and of Romo. Louis 
XIV’s contemporaries studied Demosthenes, Plato, and Plutarch to no pur¬ 
pose ; they got from them nothing hut a dedication of tho monarchy. They 
YMvd the a.\\SauL authors with keen pleasure, hut it did not occur to them to 
do so in the light of tho conditions of ancient life, and they applied.to them 
the same rules of criticism as to tho authors of their own day. Since journeys 
to the East were at that time most infrequent, and no archaeological research 
had yet been undertaken, the age had no idea as to what wore the architecture, 
the furnishings, tho costumes, and the manners of antiquity. Tho French 
dramatic poets give the lifclo of “prince” to Agamemnon or Theseus, and .ad¬ 
dressed Pmodra or Andromache us “lmulumo,” as though tlioso personages 
had been their contemporaries. 

In spilo of tho cult, well or ill understood, of pagan antiquity, no century 
was so profoundly Christianas the seventeenth. The absence of the mar¬ 
vellous, from a Christian point of view, in literary works is explained not by 
indifference for Christianity, but by respect and scruple. Oorneille wrote 
Polycuote and other sacred pieces ; but lot his did ho compared with tlioso 
of the Spaniards ; all the supernatural is banished to such a degree tlml tho 
type’ of the Castilian champion in U’luudonuod and almost mutilated. 
Santiago no longer appears on tho battle-field to revive tho hero’s courage. 
One of the rules of taste in the seventeenth century is precisely to avoid a 
mixture of tho sacred and tho profane. 

Seventeenth-century liloraluro chose its subjects from antiquity, from con¬ 
temporaneous society, from lmm,in psychology, but almost never from nature. 
Tho world of letters no longer lived in tho iiehl ns in tho sixteenth century; 
it lived in tho cities, especially in Paris, or at the court, Mulliorbo Ixmsts of 
going to learn the real Trench language on tho place Maubort; Regnior, 
Chapello, Baohaumont, and many others wero habitues of Urn Parisian oubaroln, 
and in tho narrow streets of the capital formed, as ,wo say nowadays, a 
literary Bohemia. Racan and some others claimed to luivo composed iilijllcH 
ehampitm, but what is their background ? It is no move the French country- 
side than their shepherds and shepherdesses are French peasants 

A stropho of Malherbe on the banks of the Orno, a few laboured alexan¬ 
drines of lloileau upon his country house and its trees ; one fine page of 
Itonore d* Urfe upon a valley of Fore/,— tliis is almost all that Louis XI V’s 
contemporaries have to say about nature. They looked too much into their 
ancient authors and too much at themselves to see if well. It is for tho 
same reasons that Lo Notre was able to create that strange and unrciil nature 
in the gardens of Versailles, and that in painting the genre of pure landscape 
is almost unknown in the seventeenth centmy. 

As for the special characteristics in tho first period — an Italian and Span¬ 
ish influence is perceptible. Corneille takes from Spanish history tho story 
of tho (Ad, and Moliorc that of Don Juan. After bonis XIV assumed the 
government, tho French borrowed almost nothing from their neighbours. 
French taste is formed; it is original; it is exquisite. 

The first period is a period of freedom; it continues the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. Litcraturo lias not yet felt tho yoke of literary rules. All forms are 
attempted — tragedy, comedy, and burlesque, and the three are oven com¬ 
bined without scruple. 

The theatre, tho Christian pulpit itself, have singular lieenso. Descartes 
creates a philosophy and Pascal polemics. On the contrary tho first twenty 
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years of Louis XIV’s government are signalled at once by the domination of 
rules and by the apotheosis of the king. Parnassus has a legislator, Boileau, 
and a sort of Congregation of the Index, the French Academy .o 


SCIENCE 

The seventeenth century was one of the great scientific ages of humanity. 
It saw Iho birth of analytical geometry and of the infinitesimal calculus, the 
formulation of the astronomical laws of Kepler and Newton, and the work¬ 
ings of astronomical discovery. It witnessed the first great stride of physics, 
the progress of optics and acoustics, the invention of the barometer, the 
thermometer, the manometer, the air-pump, the electrical machine ; the first 
rudiments of the steam-engine; the first researches on plant life, and the 
first attempt at botanical classification. Anatomy and physiology wore revo¬ 
lutionised by the discovery of the circulation of the blood, of the chylifer- 
ous and lymphatic systems, by tho beginning of histology and microscopic 
research. Medicine made progress in all its brandies and was enriched 
by now medicaments. 

But much of this was accomplished outside of Franco. In mathematics 
tho F 1 'imch may placo tho names of Descartes, Pascal, and Fermat along¬ 
side of Kepler, Galileo, Newton, and Leibnitz ; bub the great Keplerian and 
Newtonian laws of universal gravitation ; the great Leibnitzian theories on 
tho formation of our globo ; tho astronomic discoveries of Galileo, Huygens, 
and Holvolius surpassed tho work of Gassendi, Picard, Cassini, Bouillaud, 
and Cassegrain. In physios, Pascal, Descartes, Mariotto, and Denis Papin up¬ 
hold the French rnuno, but they have but one zoologist 1 (Claude Perrault also 
a physician and architect) to place alongside with those of Italy, England, and 
especially Holland; in botany Tonmefort let himself be outdistanced by 
the English ; in geology tho French had but Descartes and Maillet; in the 
medical sciences they had only Pacquet, Duverney, and a few skilful practi¬ 
tioners. Tills coinpfrativo inferiority of French science to art and letters 
proves that it needs an organisation for work, and a liberality on the part 
of tho public powers which afc that time it did not have, The yoke of 
authority, so harmful to free research, was heavier ill Franco than in tho 
Prolostunl countries, where scientific progress especially manifested itself. 
Tho French superiority in mathematics is due perhaps to the fact that mathe¬ 
matics never had and cannot have an Aristotle. Finally we must take into 
account tho bent of the French mind in that period when tho people were 
above all artists, orators, and moralists. “ The physical sciences,” said Dacier 
at a later date, “were little cultivated in an age which seems to find no charm 
but in literature.” Wo might correct wherein this judgment goes perhaps 
too far by this appreciation of Cuvier: he says that Francis I was the first to 
mako erudition flourish in France, Richelieu literature, and Louis XIV science. 

iteno Descartes, descendant of a noble family, was born in La Haye, Tour- 
aino, m 159 Gj* In 1G12 lie terminated his studies with the Jesuits at La 


1 An anecdote will show how uuich tiro science of zoblogy was eUll in Us Infancy. In 1618 
Homo fossil bones, probably Uioso of a mammoth or some other prehistoric quadruped, were 
exhumed now tho Chateau of Langon. in DaupliinA A singe on, Hublcot by name, recognised 



lion of It in tho Qicok authors, then ho abandoned this trail, which was the right one, and came 
to boliovc that these hones were simply stones to which a enprieo of nntiirc liad yven ext a- 
uvdiswwy forum. At that, time tho Qua tom was to explain thus what could not he understood. 
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Fleclie. The period between 1012 and 1G29 was spent in travel, which was 
followed by Ins slay in Holland. Just one year after the appearance of the 
masterpiece of Corneille, The Oid , Descartes gave to the world, in 1637, 
the Discourse on Method. This and his Metaphysical Meditations (1611) are 
his two chief' woiks. In 1641 appeared his third great work, Principles of 
Philosophy , in which is propounded his theory of the world and tho doctrine 
of Yortices. Descartes never married. In 1647 the French.court granted 
him a pension; and shortly after he wont to tho Swedish court, where ho had 
been visited by Queen Christina.« 

Franco held it an honour to have given birth to llene Descartes. While 
still very young he solves certain famous mathematical probloms; writes, 
under the name of D’Abrege, a treatise on music; and shuts himsolf up for 

twenty years in asorL of retreat in Holland, 
where lie devotes himself witli admirable 
assiduity to the research of truth, and com- 
jioses those works which are to havo such 
an influence on the futuro progress, not 
alone of seienco, but of civilisation. In 
1629 he promulgates the law of refraction, 
aspires to make clear tho cause of celes¬ 
tial movomonts, already demonstrated by 
Copernicus, Galileo, and Kepler, by reduc¬ 
ing thorn all to a mechanical system, lie 
conceives tho idea of whirling clouds of 
rarcfiod matter, in the centre of which ho 
places tho sun and planets, supposing that 
the movement of the planets carrios around 
with them tho satellites, and that planets 
and satellites are in turn swept in n cir¬ 
cular orbit round the sun. Ilis theories 
seize upon the popular imagination, and 
arouso keen enthusiasm ; by what ho calls 
his system of “methodical doubting” ho 
points out to humanity tho truo road that 
leads to the intuitive perception of nature’s 
laws, and succeeds in so impressing his 
lessons upon all minds that the absolute 
empire given by the Arabs and their imitators to the theories of Aristotle — 
an empire that would have been disavowed by that immortal man himself 
— is completely destroyed. One of his aims is also to obtain command over 
the human heart, that he may thereby fortify the basis of morality all over the 
world, and to this end ho gives forth liis meditations on tho existence of God 
and tho immortality of the soul.? 

Meanwhile tho theories of Descartes were invading Franco and all Europe. 
In 1650, when occurred the death at Stockholm, at the ago £f iifty-four, of 
tho mail who had given back to the modern world Pythagoras, Socrates, and 
Plato, victory was assured, the science of philosophy was founded. There 
are gaps and imperfections in the system which may expose it to temporary 
eclipse, but as a whole it will never perish.? 

Of the tifly-four years which Descartes thus passed on oartli, more (hail 
thirty were spent in a state of self-abnegation such as no anchorilo has over 
emulated. It was little that his sleep and diet and exorcise woro oxaelly 
regulated by tho single purpose of securing, to tho utmost possible oxtent, 
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the independence of his soul on his body. His mental appetites were subiu- 
galod to a still more rigid discipline. To secure to his reason an undisputed 
supremacy ovor all his other faculties, he laboured, not only to cast down 
every idol of the cavern, but to consign to oblivion all the interests, the 
sentiments, and the events with which either his heart or his imagination 
had ever been occupied. lie even attempted to emancipate himself from the 
memory of those deceptive languages, Greek and Latin, in which such subtle 
disguises have been found for so many mental illusions. That he might 
ascend to the sanctuary of truth, ho thus aspired to become a pure abstraction 
of delineated intellect. 


“ Ooffito -, ergo sum ” is the massive foundation stone of the colossal edifice 
erected by Descartes. That famous proposition, though really “the well- 
riponod fruit of long delay,” may perhaps sound not only as a truism, but 
as of all truisms tho most meagre. Such a judgment would, however, prove 
nothing oxoopt tho ignorance and incompetency of tho judge. 

“1 think, thoreforo I exist,” is not the fragment of a syllogism which 
might be reconstructed thus: “Whatever thinks, exists. But I think. 
Thoreforo I exist.” It is rather an enthymeme —that is, an immediate 
sequence of two propositions, of which the second is the necessary offspring 
of tho first. “I think”—that is, I am conscious of the act of thinking. 
Myself and my thoughts are a plurality, not a unity. They are the objects 
of which 1 am the subject. My consciousness of them is my adjudication 
Unit such objects exist. Or suppose that I can doubt oven the existence 
of my own thoughts. Well, even so; that very doubt is itself a thought of 
which I am conscious. Lot my scepticism be so absolute, and so universal, 
as to involve in uncertainty every other conceivable position, yet that very 
scepticism is the alfinnation of myself as a thinking being. 

Hero, then, tho naked reason has at length set her foot upon one resting- 
place, narrow, if you will, but yet firm and immovable. Here is one truth 
which cannot be assailed, oven by doubt itself; or, rather, here is a truth which 
doubt itself docs but ferity and confirm. Nor is this a barren position. It 
is rather a ground which, when duly cultivated, is prolific of results of the 
highest moment to ovory thinking being. 

Erancis Bacon was not more the founder of rationalism in England, than 
Reno Descartes was the founder of it in Franco. Nor was he content to 
vindieato tho righLs of reason. lie laboured, also, to determine and enforce 
her obligations. In Descartes tho characteristic logic of the French under¬ 
standing attained its perfection, as, in his writings, it found its model. 

Blaise Pascal was a Cartesian. Like Descartes he began with doubt, in 
order Unit ho might end in certainty. Like him lie renounced all allegiance 
l,o merely human authorities, however exalted, and however veuerablc. In 
tho spirit of his mastor, ho received what was passing in the microcosm of his 
own mind, as being, at least to himself, tho primary and indispensable witness 
of truth. As a true disciple of that sovore school, ho not only revered his own 
reason as tho s#promo earthly judge of every question so brought under bis 
cognisance, but conducted alL such investigations by the aid of tho same geo¬ 
metrical logic by which Doscartos himself had been guided. 

But hero tho similitude onded, and tho divergence began. Descartes 
impersonated tho “ Puro reason,” sojourning among men, to occupy herself, 
not with tho business of their livos, hut with the mysteries of then* nature. 
Pascal impersonated human sympathy, yearning over the world from which 
bo had withdrawn, and still responding to all the sorrows by winch it was 
agitated. Lofty as was the range of his thoughts, they were never aveited 
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from tlmt great human family to which ho belonged. Every afflicted member 
of it luid in him a fellow-suffcrer.s 

Pascal was bom at Clermont-Ferrand (1623), and died at Paris (1062). 
lie was, like Descartes, a universal scientist. His health, naturally feoblo, 
was still more injured by his intense thought. Ho was deeply religious, 
and saw Christianity in Jansenism. A carriage accident, which occurred 

on the Neuilly bridge, and which endangered 
his life, caused him to booomo rigorously 
devout. He oven became subject to visions 
and hallucinations, and finally withdraw to 
Port-Royal, whore lie lived in retirement, 
lie devoted the last years of his life to col¬ 
lecting material for a great work, destined 
to prove the truth of the Christian religion. 
The fragments of this great work, notes, 
pieces of paper, strung together without 
order or system, were found after his dentil. 
Ilis friends at Port-Royal made selections 
from these, and published thorn in L(>70,— 
the first edition, very incomplete, of his 
Thoughts (Penates). This book of thoughts 
is above all a history of a groat soul, tor¬ 
mented }/y doubt, terrified) at tho mma lima 
attracted, by the myslerioH of tho faith,o 
Tho Provincial Letters (1050), considered by 
many his masterpiece, was a biting satire on 
the Jesuits. The greatest French critics, 
including Voltaire and D’Alembert, agree 
in tho statement that ibis work contributed 
more Ilian any other composition to form and 
polish the French language. Ilis ascetic life 
tended to shorten bis life. lie died in Paris, aged 39.« After bis death, 
appeared also two other little tracts, one of which is Equilibrium of Plinth, 
the other The Weight of the Mass of Air . To err on the side of rigour, is 
not tho usual fault of genius: but Pascal was in all respects singular, and 
differed, not only from ordinary men, but from other men of genius. VVith 
every deduction that can be made for a few errors arising out of bis educa¬ 
tion, Pascal was undoubtedly one of tho ornaments of human nature; and 
if a fow have rivalled him in talents, no mini of equal eminence, perhaps, can 
bo found who lived so inuoccutly as Pascal/ 

VOlflTKY : UOTTjRAir 

The writings of Descnrlos and Pascal, tho doctrines of tlm French 
Academy and of Port-Royal, had perfected the art of prose writing. This 
lmd not been done for poeLry nor yet for tho art of writing in verse, which 
constitutes tho perfection of poetry. On tins head much still remained to 
be done, after tho time of Malherbe, to consolidate his work. This was tlm 
task of Boileau. To the glory of Port-ltoyal must bo added that of having 
enlightened, both by precept and example in the art of writing in prose, the 
poet who best understood and perhaps best practised the art of writing in verso. 

For two centuries B oilcan 1ms been a bugbear, whom all pouts fear. All 
of them, in fact, find him on their road, threatening with innumerable 
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diflioiUtios, with fatigue and labour, who so would aspire to the glory of verse, 
llio dramatic poet, the lyrist, the oleg'ist, the writer of comedies, and ever the 
writer of sonnets, must take him into consideration. They are all tormented 
by the ideal of style which Boileau has set up, and by that other ideal of per¬ 
fection of languago — indispensable to all stylos, and without which nothing 
lasting can bo written.** 

I ho taste of the great and the noble'—in one word, the particular taste 
of Louis XIV—dominated everything. Gallic and burlesque literature dis¬ 
appeared. The admiration of Louis was universal, profound, and of such 
sincerity that it excluded, in tho grossest flatteries, all reproach of flattery; 
love of tho king was confused with love of the country, and one would not 
huvo been believed moro of an adulator in glorifying the kmg than he would 
bo to-day in glorifying Franco. Tho great care of writers was studied elegance 
and perfection of form. Never was literature so completely and exclusively 
literary and, with the exception of a few works, especially those of Moliere, 
one might say that it was void of now ideas. The ideas which antiquity or 
Christian tradition furnished, the great general ideas which belong to all ages 
and all countries, tho commonplaces of morality and human psychology were 
KuflioUmt. It was on this foundation that Racine pushed tho analysis of passion 
to perfection, that La IIruyurei struck off, as clean-cut and brilliant as medals 
from the mint, his Onructcns, and La Rochefoucauld* his Manwcs . c 

* 

0UA.'L’01tY: BOSSUI5T 

The moral and social side of this great literature showed itfielf above all 
i n works of another kind. La Rochefoucauld wrote the thoughts of a courtier, 
Nioolo those of a director of consciences. The Christian pulpit rose with 
Bossuct to an unparalleled greatness to keep with Bourdaloue in that middle 
course, calm and regular, whoro wisdom tempers strength, and dignity never 
lowers itself. Bourdaloue was the ordinary preacher of the king and the 
court, and made for hj*s audience as his audience was made lor him. In the 
pulpit lie had the nobility and perfection of Racine. As to Bossuct, lie is 
above all comparison. If lie docs nob for one instant lose sight of rule and 
law, without which strength cannot bo sure of itself, he obeyed less the spirit 
of Ills time Limn he dominated it. Whilo leading the funeral cortege of all the 
grandeurs of the age, ho surrounded it with an incomparable lustre, which 
still retains the illusion, by tho majesty of his eloquence. 

Bossuct has not treated of political subjeots any more than Nicole or 
Bourdaloue. fie viewed society only from the heights of Christianity. If 
he (waits tho splendours of the court and the king, it is to humiliate them 
all tlm moro profoundly under the hand of God. The root of his eloquence 
is in religion, as the form of it is in tho Bible, tho language of which he 
applied so marvellously to the things of Ins time, lie touched on history and 
polities in only two works,* written for the dauphin. Even there it is the 
pvcuolior who sjKiaks. 11c unrolls before tho dauphin the sequence of tho pur¬ 
poses of God. lie demonstrated to him according to the Bible the saeredness 
of royalty, and if ho deduced from this saeredness the duty of obedience for 
subjects, ho also deduced covelativc duties for Icings. lie recognises the funda¬ 
mental law that Icings should be rospectod; lie warns them against the danger 
oT llioir passions, above all against the mania for conquests which rum the 
people. Tho clergy of the seventeenth century ruled the court and the world 
because it was disinterested. It took the temporal government of J<ranee, 
hi toll as Louis XIV had made il, and strove to raise it to a Christian ideal, 
jf. w. —■ vor,. xr. 2 t 
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The government had a panegyrist of another disposition — Louis XIV 
himself. Louis XIV was not content to be the author or inspirator of 
the acts of his reign, ho was also its lirsl, one might say its only political 
writer. His Mtmoires,™ of which tho basis belongs to him, and of Avliich 
it matters little that tho stylo 1ms been polished l>y Perigny or Pollisson, 
explain lus conduct admirably. It is drawn thoro with tho fidelity which 
he himself admired and which ho hoped would win so much public admi¬ 
ration, that there was nothing to hide.6 

THE Til HID PERIOD 

Tho third period has an entirely different aspccl. Royalty has so much 
abused its principle that it is being discussed. Tho Revocation, whose aim 
was to complete the reign of silence at home, caused an outbreak of a thousand 
rebellions voices beyond tho frontiers which bad its oehoos in Franco. 'I'ho 
war which Louis XIV wagod for one idea brought back tho roign of ideas. 
That confusion of king and country which liilherLo bad boon oomplclo sud¬ 
denly ceased. Formerly every thing was admired ; every thing was well. 
The plaints which arose from devastated fields and ruined industries dealt 
a blow to this optimism. La Bruyero in a few lines paints a terrifying picture 

of tho Fronohpeasant, Kenolon 
in a lottor to Louis XIV judges 
with mourn ful severity both the 
government and the character 
of tlm king. Now everything 
is not all right and other things 
uro sought for. Vaubnn pro¬ 
poses lax reform; Bois-duil- 
borl, a whole now economic 
system. To this desolate real¬ 
ity Fenylon opposes in his Tdld- 
ojuujue a Utopia, an ideal city — 
the iSalentoof King IdomommN. 
To tho perpetual warfare the 
abbe do Saint-Pierre» would 
substitute his project for per¬ 
petual peace, which appeared in 
ITI){, and to the government by 
one man a government by sev¬ 
eral. Finally in a room in bis 
hold at Versailles a mini, a 
duko and a poor, every evening 
jacquuh m.NKJNii Roshurt —■ liis day as a courtier over—< 

(1027-1701) shuts himself up and with what 

bo bus seen amir hoard still vivid 
in 3iis mind, adds a few pages to that colossal monument known ns the Memoir oh 
cle Saint-Simon. 0 It is from this that posterity, disabused of eulogy and 
panegyric, will learn to know another king, another Versailles from those 
which Racine and Hosauet have shown it. In that period of French litera¬ 
ture wliat is uppermost are now ideas. What matters it now whether the 
form be elegant and harmonious as with Fonolon, energetic and incorrect as 
with Saint-Simon, diffuse and dull as with the abbe do Saiut-Rieire? Tho 
interest no longer lies hero ; the day of marvellous stylo and the time of art 
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C°r arl’H sake is past, Honceforth the great writers wilL write only tn 
uphold a thesis, propose a reform, or prepare a revolution. Their greatness 
will be measured by tlioir success. The eighteenth century has begun. 

THIS DRAMA : TRAGEDY 

Tile sixteenth century handed down, m Franco, two forms of dramatic 
poetry, the mystery plays —that is to say, the religious drama—and the 
tragedy, a so-called imitation of the ancient form. Mystery plays were, 
in 1548, forbidden in Paris; the ancient tragedy had become‘sterile. The 
real French theatre remained to bo founded, c 


Corneille 

At last Oorncillo appears. MSlite is the play given and the public ap¬ 
plauds it witli transports under which there seems to lurk premonition of the 
glory to which dramatic art is later to attain in France. Corneille surpasses 
rather than falls short Of this expectation. Having made a deep study of the 
ancient tragic writors and tho dramatic authors of modern times, he weighs 
carefully ail llio rules which ho observes them to liavo used, and, while slav¬ 
ishly /allowing imno, adopts those which ho finds most conformable to Ins 
own needs. With the ease of ong who is their superior, or at least their 
equal, he reveals the inmost workings of the minds and hearts of the famous 
men whom ho introduces on the stage; breathes into them, as it wore, his own 
enthusiasms, raises them up to his own high stature. Ho presents his char¬ 
acters with tho fidelity of history, hut in proportions that would alone com¬ 
mand admiration, lie paints portraits of a resemblance so striking that they 
Huoni to have conic from tho hand of tho subtlest of political writers, the 
most consummate of statesmen, or tho greatest of military leaders. To his 
astonished and enraptured countrymen lie gives The Cid, Les Horace*, Cinna , 
Poly mete, Pompdc, Jtvior/une, and lid radius, and may he said to create 
French comedy when ho writes Lc Mentcur. This genius seems the more 
Hiibliino when it is compared with tho simplicity and modesty of his private 
life. In his old ago his bond is crowned with laurels, and it is of him that 
tho great Uaoino says, “ It is not easy to find a pool who unites such a num¬ 
ber of talents, so many excellent manifestations of art, force, judgment, wit. 
We cannot too greatly admire tho nobility and economy of his subjects, the 
veluimoneo of his passion, the depth and gravity of his sentiments, and 
tho dignity as well as the prodigious variety of his characters.” ? Pierre 
Oorncillo was bom at Rouen, 1G06, and according to a time-worn chronicle, 1 
“ of considerable parents, his father holding no small places under Louis 
XHI.” lie was brought up to the bar but soon deserted it. His great 
success brought upon him tho enmity of his rivals, oven Richelieu entering 
into this cabal. He was chosen a member of the French Academy. His 
private life wusVineventful, due perhaps to the fact that his manners were 
simplo and he was nevor successful in paying court to the great. He 
diod in Paris in 1(184, leaving several children. Corneille’s works consist 
of thirty plays, tragedies and comedies.** ( 

Tin, drama of Corneille preserves a certain freedom of manner that is not 
found in tho succeeding generation. Thus he chooses sacred as well as pro¬ 
fane subjects; lie restores Christianity to the theatre whence the prejudices 

1 J3io(/raphical Dictionary, London, 1708, 15 vols, 
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of a good society had banisliod it; from tlio acts of Lho martyrs ho borrowed 
the subject of Polyeucie and Theodore. In such works as Nicomcde or Don 

Sanche the conuc demon t mingles with 
tho tragic. Above all ho finds it diffi¬ 
cult to conform to tho proscriptions of 
Aristotle’s Poetics to tho rule of tho throe 
million. Now Clnipohiin had just dis¬ 
covered tho Poetics; ho had recommended 
its precepts to Mairol for his Soplionnle. 
Leagued with the Academy against tho 
success of tho (July ho tried to imposo 
thorn on Corneille. Doing commissioned 
to draw up “ Lho sontimonts of tho Acad¬ 
emy” concerning this play, lie did not 
fail to deiiounco Lho author’s violations 
of tho unity of time and tho unity of 
place, Cornoillo defended his tragedies. 
Finally, seized with scruples and intimi¬ 
dated by this phantom of a system of 
poetics made for a theatre wholly differ¬ 
ent from tho French, Cornoillo submits, 
lie writes plays following all the rules, 
such as Pertharite , A</(ai/a8y Attila ; but 
it is just these which are his weakest.« 

Jiacine 

Rucino, who rose when Corneille 
declined, founded his dramas on a very 
different principle. With Hint tho great 
motive is pasHion r and passion no longer 
arrested by the conflict of duty. His characters are as though named away 
by their frenzies. The type of Raomo’s tragedy is indeed tho drama of 
passion. What ho oxcels in painting is love, furious and cruel with llur- 
miono, Itoxauo, Phiodru; plaintive and resigned with Iphigonm or Juniii; 
grave and ready for sacrifice with Momma; full of tears and of gentle 
reproaches Avith ltovonico. 

This man, who divided with Corneille the glory of French classical 
tragedy, was born in Ferto-Milon (10119) of bourgeois parents. Ho received 
his education at tho college of Heauvais and at Port-Royal. Becoming dis¬ 
gusted with theology, which study ho had entered into, lie Avont to Paris, 
Avhoro ho formed Ins friendships with Mohero and Boiloau. It was his ode 
on the inarriago of Louis XIV, for Avliieh he received a pension, Avliieh first 
brought him into prominence. Of a, sensitive disposition and inclined to 
melancholy, the criticisms and intrigues of tlio court nuulf» him renounce 
dramatic composition. However after his marriage in LG77 lie became 
reconciled Avilli tho gentlemen of Port-Royal and Avas ajipointed histori- 
ographor Iiy Loins XIV. At the suggestion of Madame do Maintenon ho 
Avrolo Mther ami afterward, Athalie. liis tragedies are Amlromaqu<\ lirit.an - 
?n'cM8 ,DSr (nice t Mithridutey JphigSuie, and P/icdre. “I avow,” says Voltaire/ 
“that I regard IpIdySnie as tho chof-d’amvro of the stage,” Racine avuh 
admitted to tho Academy in 1G73. Tlio ill reception of his Athalie caused 
him to entirely renounce poetry. Hurt by a disapproving criticism of tho 
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king on a memorial lie had written, “ he conceived dreadful ideas of the king’s 
displeasure : and indulging his chagrin and fears, brought on a fever, which 
surpassed the power of medicine, for he died of it, after heme erievouslv 
afflicted with pains, in 1G99.” i« b b y 

With llacino French classical tragedy is finally constituted. It is a quite 
peculiar species of literature, and one which could have arisen only at one 
particular period of French history. It differs from Greek tragedy for it 
dispenses with the accompaniment of music and does not admit choruses . 2 
It is tho antipodes of the Shakespearian drama. The latter journeys freely 
through timo and space, multiplies characters, allows the interposition of the 
crowd, mingles tho comic with the tragic, speaks alternately in the most 
poetic and tho most trivial language, evokes spectres from the tomb, brings 
shipwrecks, battles, murders, executions on the scene. French ti agedy makes 
the ontiro action take place in a period which, according to the precepts laid 
down, must not exceed twenty-four hours ; it never changes the scene and 
to avoid difficulties everything generally takes place in the vestibule of a 
palace or tho square of a city 5 it admits no more than three or at most four 
characters, to whom are added confidants whose mission is to listen to what 
tho ohiof personages have to say to the public ; when a valiant army or an 
iimnenso crowd is to bo indicated an accessory character is made to follow 
the principal actor. It never unbends, never exhibits either a buffoon or a 
poltroon, it seldom takes its subjects from elsewhere than Greek and ltoman 
antiquity; it brings on the siagfs only noble personages, gods, demigods, 
heroes, omporors, longs, or princes, or servants who are not less dignified and 
who know how to keep their places. It speaks the noblest ancl purest lan¬ 
guage ; it leaves the spootres in their vaults, and reduces the fantastic ele¬ 
ment to tho recital of somo dream ; all murders, the assassination of Pyrrhus, 
the poisoning of Britannicus, the strangling of Momma, the execution of 
Human or of Athaliah arc relegated behind the scenes, out of sight of the 
spectator. If the actor cannot do otherwise than kill himself on the stage, 
lie kills himself neatly with a poniard or sword of a temper peculiar to trag¬ 
edy, for they do not mttw blood. There is no action on the stage : we only 
see tho impression which tho action produces on the characters, and hear the 
reflections with which it inspires them. 

This mould of classical tragedy maintained itself intact for nearly two 
centuries. It contented the contemporaries of Louis XIV, of Louis XV, of 
IiobcspkuTO and of Napoleon successively. The neighbouring nations hast¬ 
ened to adopt it: evon England herself did so though she continued to play 
♦Shukospouro. 

COMEDY 


French comedy, during more than half the seventeenth century, was feel¬ 
ing her way. She was hesitating between two types — antique comedy, so 
difficult to transport to the French stage, and naturally cold because it 
represented maimers so vory different from those of France; and Italian 
comedy, in which under the most diverse names there incessantly recur the 
old good-man who is decoivocl, the shrewd ward, the bold lover, the cun¬ 
ning valet, or the complaisant soubretto. Most of the comedies on which 
Oornoillo tried his hand and the first which came from Moliere belong to 
tho Italian typo. 


3 moyraphical Dkiionary, London, 1708, 15 vols. 

[2 Except In Esther and Athalie; hut these two sacred difimas are not, for Racine, dramas 
for tho theatre.! 
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When, in 1659, Moliere pul the PrScieusc s ridicules on tho stage, there- 
way a surprise almost equal to that which luul beeu occasioned by the OUL 
After French tragedy, French comedy was now revealing itself. The comi¬ 
cal element proceeded not from some flimsy plot, a hundred times repealed,, 
but from the lively painting' of contemporary manners. Molidro was to rise 
higher still and to paint not the absurdities of a day but the eternal charac¬ 
ters of humanity. Those whom he brings before ns m his groat comedies — 
the hypocrite and dupe of his TartuJJe^ the AIcoslo, tho Philinlo and Ctih- 
mene of his Misanthrope ; tho Harpagon of his Avars; the vain roiurier of 
his Bouvyeois c/entilhomvie) his Famines savantes , his Mala.de imiujinairc — are 
so far as concerns their main characteristics, of all times and all countries. 
Yet these personages, though they are universal typos, are quite specially of 
the time and country in which Molioro lived. Molioi'o’s destiny required 
that ho should have to please throe sorts of public : the court, the men of 
letters, and the people. For the king lie wrote Amphitryon and tho comic 
ballets ; for the literary men ho drew bis immortal typos ; Cor the pooplo he- 
returned to the comic elements of tlio Italian thoatro and the theatres at the 
fairs and he raised them to tho level of high art. If any one of llioso three 
very diverso influences had been exorcised alono upon the genius »E Molioro, 
it might have refined, or ennobled, or vulgarised him to excess ; hut by 
a happy combination he owed to tho ono that elegance and nobility, to one 
that cloptli and knowledge, to tho third Hint overflowing verve , that power at 
01100 comic and dramatic, which are tho Ohamctoristies of his genius, lie 
was not exclusively either the poet of tho court or of the Academy or of tho 
crowd ; this is why ho lias been and will remain tho national poet par 
excellences 

Molioro, whoso true name was Jean Baptiste Pocquolin, was bum at Paris 
about 1620. Ho wns both son and grandson to valets de ohambm on one 
side, and tapostry-makers on the other, to Louis XU l and was designed for 
tho latter business, with a view of succeeding his father in that place. But 
tho grandfather boing very fond of tho boy, and at tho same time a great 
lover of plays, used Lo take him often with him to tluj hotel do Bourgogne; 
which presently roused up Moliere* s natural genius ami taste for dramatic 
representations, and created in him such a disgust to the trade of tapestry- 
making, that at last his father consented to let him go, and study under tiio 
Jesuits, at tho college of Clermont. lie finished his studies then' in live 
years’ time, in which lie contracted an intimate friendship with ChapeUe, 
Bernier, and Cyrano. Chapollo, with whom Bernier was an ussoeiale in Inn 
studies, had tho famous (rassoudi for his tutor, who willingly admitted 
Molioro to his lectures, us he afterwards also admiLLod Cyrano, it was hem 
that Molioro deeply drank of that sound philosophy, and stored himself wilh 
those great principles of knowledge, which served as a foundation to all his 
comic productions. When Louis XIII went to Narhoimo, in 10 LI, Ins 
studies were interrupted; for his father, who was grown infirm, not being 
able to attend tho court, Molioro was obliged to go there to sgpply lus place. 
Upon his return to Paris, however, when his father was dead, his passion for 
the stage, which lmd induced him first to study, revived mom slrongly than 
over; and if it bo true, ns some have said, that ho, for a time studied the law, 
ancl was admitted an advocate, ho soon yielded to tho inlluonoo of his stars,, 
whieb had destined him to bo tlio restorer of comedy in Franco. 

What became of him from 1618 to 1652 wo know not, llvin interval being 
the time of the civil wars, which caused disturbances in Paris ; hut it is prob¬ 
able, that ho was employed in composing some of those pieces which woks 
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afterwards exhibited to* the public. La Eejarl, an actress of Champagne 
waiting, as well as lie, for a favourable time to display her talents, Mohere 
was particularly kind to her; and as their interests became mutual they 
formed a company together, and went to Lyons in 1053, where hloliere pro- 
dneod Ilia first play, called, LEtourdi , or The Blunderers. In 1663, Jloliere 
obtained a pension of a thousand livres; and, in 1665, his company was 
altogether in Ins majesty s service. J 

His last comedy was Le malcule imagined,re, or The Hypochondriac; 
and it was acted for the fourth time, February 17th, 1673. Upon this very 
day Molicro died. J 

AllCIIITECTU RE 

The lino arts, even more than literature, hear the impress of the period, 
because a government baa more means to act on them. If it cannot create 
thorn, nor supply individual inspiration, it can at least impress a certain 
direction by tlio nature of the works it 
orders from artists, and the nature of 
the patronage which it affords lliom. 

For instance, Louis XIV had a passion 
for building. Ills architectural construc¬ 
tions arc ol' a stylo apart, in harmony 
with his tastes, the needs of his court, 
and llio characteristics of his royalty. & 

The French architecture of the lie- 
nuissanoc happily blended the elements 
of ogival art and tlioso of ancient art 
recovered in Italy. The seventeenth 
century broke more completely witli the 
national past. One of the latest cathe¬ 
drals is that of Orleans, constructed 
\\\yAv-y LU'wvy IY ml ln& awwm, Lwb 
which had been dosigifod in the sixteenth 
century. The ogival stylo was no longer 
in fashion; it was frcoly regarded as a 
relic of ancient barbarism, and it was 
branded witli the epithet of “ Gothio.” 

Numerous acts of vandalism were com¬ 
mitted on the moslvenerablo monuments 
of the past. In J GOD Ilobert do Cotte, 
under the protoxt of “restoring” the inte¬ 
rior of Nolro Dame do Paris, destroyed the close, pulled down the rood-loft, 
burned tlio woodon stalls, tore out the tombs and stone effigies, and broke 
tlio coloured glass windows. 

The dominating inilucnco of the age was that of the Italian monuments, 
not only of the first epoch of the llenaissanco but also that of its decadence. 
However, French artists did not limit themselves to imitation j and under 
tho inspiration of those ideas of grandeur and majesty which are the cachet 
of the sevonloonth century, they created a truly original art, as characteristic 
of Louis XIV's reign as was its literature. 

To obtain moro imposing fagades, instead of dividing them up as in the 
preceding epoch into almost equal stories, each distinguished by a difterent 
ornamentation, now only one principal story was admitted. Below, it rests 
on a ground lloor which sometimes is almost a basement 5 above, it is 
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surmounted by an attic whicli was only half or two-thirds the height, of tho 
principal story. Everything is sacrificed to the latter. To onhnneo still 
further tho desired impression of unity and grandeur tiro ornamentation is 
greatly reduced. None of those architectural accidents, those happy caprices, 
or that ingenious variety which in sixteenth century monuments interested 
tho eye and tho mind — nothing but great sober lines sovoro to monotony. 
This is what is called the colossal style and what might be called tho Louis 
XIV style.o 

Versailles is tho indestructible momunont of the royalty of Louis XIV. 
One is struck at first by its largo proportions ; it is above all its majestic 
regularity which produces such imposing effects. All is in harmony with the 
habits of tho court of the great king. One may criticise tho arrangements, 
and Saint-Simon 0 without being an artist has done so with humour, some¬ 
times with truth. But tho ciisonible leaves a profound impression of admira¬ 
tion, almost of respect. One fools that Versailles, to-day a vast solitude, 
was built to bo peopled by an immense court, where Louis XIV lived in tho 
midst of a Franco made in his image. Versailles, with its grandeur, its regu¬ 
larity, its majestic and classic ornamentation, merits to be the type of an 
architecture truly royal. If nobility is one of Urn principal conceptions of 
the ideal of beauty, this ideal lias never boon attained in an equal degree. 
Also, even as tho court of Louis XIV gave tho tone to tho greater part of 
European courts, Versailles has become tho typo and model of tho greater 
part of royal and foreign chftleaux ami gardens. 

Other chateaux, like those of St. Cloud and Marly, were built almost) in 
tho same style by Mansart and Lo Notre, tho one tho architect of tho palaoo, 
and tho other of tho gardens of Versailles. St. Cloud was the residence of 
Monsieur, brother of tho king. Marly, which was begun after Nimoguon, 
could offor a sort of rolruat to tho court fatigued by magniiioenco. Moudon, 
Scoaux, Clioisy, built for princes, princesses, or ministers, produced in their 
moro restricted proportions the essential charueleristios of this royal 
architecture. 

Baris has kept fewer traces of Louis XIV; ho rarely made long sojourns 
there. Tho principal monuments ho raised there wore the triumphal arches 
at tho portos du Tronc, tit. Antoine, St. Bernard, St. Denis, and St. Martin, 
monuments erected to colobrato Ins re-entry into Paris after tho Peace of tho 
Pyrenees, or Ins victories during the war with Holland. Meanwhile lie also 
joined tho Louvre to tlui Tuilorios by means of tho magnificent colonnade 
designed by PcrrauU. To this reign also belongs the northern boulevards 
arranged as great avenues, tho Chanips-Iilysoos, and finally the garden of tho 
Tiulorics.& 


SCULI’TUIiE AN1* TAINTING 

The taste for statuary did not revive until the Lime of the Italian vogont 
Mario do’ Medici. Puget (1022-1091) was an independent. Tho other 
sculptors of tho time bent themselves to monarchical discipline. They 
entered academies of sculpture and painting and placed themselves under tho 
direction of Lebrun, for at that time it seemed natural to subordinate 
sculpture to painting. Tho sculpture of the great epoch of Louis XIV 
shows tho influence of tho vigorous studios tho artisls made from the 
antique. It is a diversified sculpture, but skilful and strong. 

I he Renaissance had been in Franco more brilliant for architecture and 
oven sculpture than for painting. The French had still much Lo learn from 
the Italians and tho Flemish. Thoy had a few painters, but they had no French 
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school. Besides it was in Italy that the first generation of French artists of 
tho seventeenth century was formed. Lesueur is perhaps the sole great painter 
who did not leave Prance. Of these illustrious travellers, some preferred to 
apply themselves to imitation of the severe design of the Roman school: 
■others stopped in the Venetian cities and sought to worm from the can¬ 
vases of 1 itian and Paul Veronese the secret of their admirable colouring 
.and obtain a knowledge of tho science of composition on a large scale. 
Whence comes the great variety in the French school. But all got the feel¬ 
ing' of classical beauty, from the brilliant sky, tho living types, and the 
magnificent antiquities of Italy. Moreover the French artists found a 
hospitable welcome in the peninsula j at a time when their kings were not 
.-rich enough to furnish artists means of support, work was ordered of them 
by tho popes, cardinals, sovereigns, and great lords of Italy. Colbert’s 
foundation of the Academy of Rome was to assure the education of French 
genius, for centuries, by tho genius of antiquity and of Italy. 

In France tho painters wore organised as a corporation which was known 
as tho Academy of St. Luko, and into which no one was received, as in the 
■corporation of joiners or hatters, until he had served an apprenticeship 
•or had produced a mastorpicce. The academy was all powerful in the art- 
world until iu 1648 it was confronted with a rival that eclipsed it —the 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture. We must not forget that in 1678 the 
first exhibition of painting took place in the court of the Palais Royal. 
Hitherto there had been open-air Exhibitions — a kind of picture fairs, as for 
-example that held in the place Dauphine. In 1699 the exposition was held 
in tho Apollo Gallery of tho Louvre. 

As in political and literary history, the history of minting in the seven¬ 
teenth century may ho divided into three periods. The first sixty years are 
yoai'H of artistic freedom; with tlie porsonal government of the king the 
rule of Lebrun over the fine arts was established. At the latter’s death a 
transformation took place. When the regent Marie cle’ Medici wished to 
decoralo the vast gallorics of the Luxembourg palace, Bhe believed that she 
could not do bettor tlilfn to summon tho groat Flemish painter, Peter Paul 
Rubens. But sho soon became hotter acquainted with the artistic resources 
■of France, and sont for a number of Frenchmen to collaborate in the decora¬ 
tion of the Luxembourg. Among them were Simon Vouet (1590-1649), 
Nicolas Poussin (1694-1666), and Philippe do Champagne (1602-1674). 
If wo axamitiG tho dates of the deaths of these artists and others, such 
us Claude Lorraine (1600-1682), Lesueur (1616-1655), or better, perhaps, 
tho most brilliant period of their productiveness it will be admitted that 
Louis XIV and Lobrun had no influence over them whatever. 

In tho second period, Charles Lebrun of Paris (1619-1690) was the 
loader of tho French school. He might have, as has been said, paraphrased 
tho saying attributed to the king and have said “ L* Art, e'est moi.” He was 
tho Louis XIV of the fine arts. The artist, whose genius sympathised so 
-completely witljutliat of his sovereign, was nevertheless a very great painter. 
Ho possessed the sacred fire; at the age of fifteen he had produced two 
paintings that attracted attention, and he developed his natural gift by 
arduous labour and incessant study. IIg went .to Roms and received 
instruction from Poussin. He painted for Louis XIV ^ those immense 
can vases representing the exploits of Alexander—the Crossing theitrameus , 
tl io Battle of Arbela , tho Defeat of Dorns, and the Entrance into Babylon — 
which form an epic series, I<ebru.n pushed perfection of detail so rar as to 
have horses sketched in Syria, so that they would be typically Asiatic. 
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jyrusio AND TIIE OPEllA 

It is easy to count the musicians that Franco produced in the sixteenth* 
century; tlio true home of their art was then in Italy. Nevertheless the 
French court acquired a taste lor lyric representations, and the kings, to 
froo the art from religious domination, founded troops of lay artists, and at 
the head of their singers and instrumentalists they placed ti superintendent, 
of music. 

These representations which the French called ballets or masoaradcs were 
an ineoheront mixture of the three arts of poetry, music, and dancing which 
tho modern opera has brought into harmony. A ballet was divided into- 
parties or acts, and tho parties into entries or scenes, both of variable 
number. There was no lixed plan for tho composition — or rather there 
was no composition. In front of a great canvas the king and the nobles 
who were taking part in the divertissement compound or had composed 
the words at their fancy, accommodated thorn to or made them accommodate 
familiar airs, putting tho words into tlio hands of tho ladies, in order that 
tliey might follow the piece, abandoning themselves in the end to the 
bovtade, that is to say to tlio inspiration. 

Music was considered such an inferior art that tho instrumentalists wore 
rocruited from among tho lackeys, and to bo a violin player was almost a 
sign of servitude. Tho airs wore vulgar; tho instruments wore reduced to 
lutes and viols, tho dancos woro slow luid^nonoLonous like the bourn'e of the 
peasant of central France. Such was tho court ballot, such, for example, 
tlio ballet of tho Dtlivrance de Rcnaud danced by bonis NI11 and Ida 
courtiers in 1614. Tho court was lost in admiration and it was declared 
that Europe had never heard anything so ravishing, 

Mazarin tried to revive tho fashion by bringing dancers, singers, and 
Mmiww fxwxk Italy, obtaining tho Wwvstti and the nvunio from mupUHCYti 
of the same country. The courtiors admired in order to please the cardinal 
and tlio quoen-regent, but Madame do MotlovilUd* admits in all frankness 
that these representations seemed to her mortally long and tiresome, it is 
probablo that French ears were not yet trained to Italian music and (hat 
Madame da Mottovillo, like Molioro’s Alcosto, would have given all tlio 
operas for ono of tho old popular airs like “ J'aimc viiv.ux vut mie, aa/jutf” 

The taste of the court was too frivolous, the actors in their quality of 
king or noble too unruly for opera thus conceived to raise itself Lo the level 
of a serious art. Therefore tho public but privileged theatres succeeded to 
tho aristocratic or court theatre. Tho abbe Perrin, a prolillo writer of livrets , 
although a most mediocre poet, associated himself with (himhcrt, the most 
distinguished of French composers and with tlio marquis do Nourdduo, who 
understood scenery and stage mechanism. IIo obtained letters patent on 
Juno 28th, 1669. Thus was founded tho Royal Academy of Music, which 
has nothing in common with tho learned academies of the age; for tlio 
Italian word accademia signifies simply concert. The fir^t result of this 
association was the representation of Pc move, in 1071, words by Perrin ; 
music by Cambert. Thu associates were preparing to mount another opera 
when misunderstandings broke out among them. Lully took advantage of 
this and through Modnmo do Monte span’s inlluonce was given the privilege. 
Cambert in vexation wont to England whore, although ho was well received 
by Charles II, ho died of chagrin. Lully [‘himself an Italian], who had 
claimed that it was impossible to write an elegant score to French words, 
now becamo director of the first French National Theatre of Music (^1(172). 
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Mly created a music distinctly French in spirit and ins influence extended 
over ins contemporaries and successors, but his was the only original work 
that appeared at the Academy. Its organisation was too authoritative 
to lend itself easily to innovations. A largo portion of the public was 
not interested in that solemn monotonous music which only concerned itself 
with mythological tragedies. Already in the seventeenth century (1640> 
Iho Comdche des Chansons , sometimes attributed to Timothy de Chillac ancl 
sometimes to Charles Beys, had furnished the type of a kind that resemble* 
both vaudeville and the French opdra-coniijue. It was called the comedie a 
ariettas and became universally popular. In 1678 at the St. Laurent fair 
Allard and Maurice Vanderberg presented the Forces of Love and Magic, 
which had a groat success. This irritated Lully, and invoking the privilege 
of the Academy ho had an order served upon these two itinerant directors 
to reduce their orchestra to four violins and one oboe. The Academy 
decided however to sign a contract with Catherine Vanderberg, permitting 
her to give pieces 'with song, orchestra, and dance. Such was the origin o£ 
tho optra-comique, a term first employed by Le Sage, in 1715, 

RAPID DECLINE Off TUB AGE OP LOUIS XIV 

One characteristic of this age was that the efflorescence of arts and letters 
was of short duration. The age was great so long as Louis was surrounded 
by in on whoso talent had already flfcen the light when he began to protect 
thorn; but now geniuses wore nob born and when that generation was 
exhausted anothor did not arise to replace it. 

The personal government presents but a single and very short period of 
literary and artistic splendour. The last great work of secular literature, 
Alkalis dates from 1601. If Bossuot, Fenelon, Bourdaloue, and Massillon 
— that is to say the group of churchmen were not there j if Saint-Simon were- 
not scurotly writing his accusing Mtmoires, one might say that not a single, 
work of high literary value was written in France after the Peace of Ityswicic 
(L697). The same observation may bo made of the arts. Many of the 
groat painters of the seventeenth century owed nothing to Louis XIV, for Le 
Valentiii diod in 1632, Lesuour in 1655, Laurent do Lalure in 1653, Poussin 
in 1005. Claude Lorraine and Philippo do Champagne, -who died, the one in 
1082, tho other in 1674, wore already in the fullness of their genius when 
tho king began to govern. Of tho four great architects of tho age, Mansart, 
Claude Porraulb, Blondol, and Bruant, none lived to see the year 1697. 
Pugol, the groat sculptor, died in 1694, Lully in 1687. The poet Quinault f 
who usually furnished the latter the libretto of his operas, died the fol¬ 
lowing year. After these there is certainly a wide gap in the history of 
French arl.« Indeed, as Buckle says: “At the moment when Louis XIV 
died, tlioro was scarcely a writer or an artist in France who enjoyed European 
reputation,” o 

A-WRENCH VIEW Off THE EFFECT Off TIIE AGE 

But it had boon a royal epoch 1 Louis XIV had the role of a domi-god. 
His Olympus was only a theatre, his fetes were only faivy-like scenes and 
masquerades, hub all was on a grandiose scale. Before his time the Jang of 
Franco lived in a strong castle, lie was, even after the time of l'rnncis l, a- 
mighty baron shut up behind liis battloments, his thick walls, his deep moats. 
Olio can soo the gloomy shadow of the monarch flitting from window to win¬ 
dow in tho vast halls of the Chateau de Blois, isolated, cold, imprisoned, anx- 
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ions. Spies, guards, armed moil; courts where echoed the tread of sentinels; 
secret staircases where men charged with dark errands mounted and descended 
.— all proclaimed a shadowy king watching with his hand upon Ills sword, spy¬ 
ing out all, sharing tlio fear which he inspired in others. Hut under Louis 
XIV all was changed. The staircases widened, air and light eireululcd in 
the royal house ; fetes replaced the gloomy official receptions; courtiers suc¬ 
ceeded soldiers. This time royalty was sure of victory. It trod on laurels, 
as half a century later it walked on roses, without dreaming that cither tlio 
laurel- or the rose-strewn path would lead to the scaffold./ On thill splendid 
horizon of tlio seventeenth century great storm clouds appeared one t>y one, 
lightning still unaccompanied by thunder flashed through space; hut the eyes 
of the multitude, blinded by tlio royal Bun, did not perceive those threatening 
gleams. Intoxicated Franco abandoned herself to tlio contemplation of her 
present glory, without thinking to seize or to understand the true reasons of 
that glory, and did not realise that she was being dragged to a yawning 
cliasm. 

Nevor was error more excusable. IIow resist that seduction which all 
realised, but which all contributed to exorcise V Society is like an immense 
concert all of whoso parts mingle together to form, by their divers iiccenls, a 
universal harmony. Evory class, overy man, gave all that lie laid to give to 
tlio work of common grandeur. The mass of the people, confident in the 
good intentions of their prince, comforted by the good order of the adminis¬ 
tration, boro their burdoii the move lighffly, and patiently awaited from the 
future a still greater relief. Tlio clergy, more worthy and move enlightened 
than in any oilier opocli of French history, instructed and guided the society 
it no longer govemod. The nobility, which laid gamed in discipline not less 
than in polish what it had lost in independence, furnished the majority of the 
warriors; tlio third estate furnished almost all the real, especially Urn groat 
administration and tlio great writers. Hy means of intellectual and moral 
energy, of practical sonso, of invonlivo and active force, the French bour¬ 
geoisie reached the highest degree of its development — what a bourgeoisie, 
to have produced within a half century Colbert, Corneille, Pascal, Moliere, 
Racine, La Fonlaino, Boileau, Bossuot, Bonrdalouo, Amaulil, Nicole, Denial, 
Fabert, Poussin, Lesuour, Lorraine, Lebrun, the Pen-auks, and Pugol, without 
counting those men as powerful and more for ovil than for good — Fmupiob 
and Louvois I 

Marvellous assemblage of the most highly developed and complete society 
that has appeared in the world since unoiont times ; vast and living picture 
whose aspect produced on tlioso who regarded it an enduring fusel nation ( 
All peoples admired and imitated it. The language, the fashions, the ideas 
of France invaded Europe. Literary styles, like tlio styles of costume, like 
the styles of objects of art and of luxury, like the habits of life, formed them¬ 
selves, at least in tlio upper classes, and for long, after the French. It was 
not the breath of a momentary fancy, but it was an atmosphere which envel¬ 
oped little by llttlo all objects and all beings, a medium outside of which it 
became impossible for man to live .0 
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I 

TIIE SALIC LAW 

LTlw 8nhe law, which was taken to foibul the succession of women to the 
Lliionu of niiy Salic land, in mtorcstihg m the history of Fianco ns m that of 
knghuul h quarrels with Franuo. Its nrobablo origin in tho fifth century is dis¬ 
cussed in Vohimo VII, p dC3 Tho Saha Law gavo tlio liou«o of Capet their fixity 
of dynasty (luring Dio twolflU contoiry. 

WI 1011 Charles fclio Fair died m 13U8 tlieio was the certainty of a posthumous 
child, mul Llio titlo of king could not bo assumed until the sex of the child was 
known. Tlio only quoalion was to whom, as newest in blood, the government of 
Llio kingdom should bo committed, especially ns tho Salio law was hold to apply. 
Tho English claimed that their king, who was a liophow of tho lato monarch, 
wuh, ns noavosL of kin, moro ontillcd to tho rcgoncy and to tlio tin one, if the 
queen did not bring forth a prince, tliou Philip of Valois, who was but the cousin 
of tho into king. Tho Froucli batons decided in favour of Philip of Valois, 
Wlum tlio queen gavo birlli to a daughter, Philip at onco assumed tlio title 
of king ami was crowned at Ithoims. Edward tlio Thiid of England claimed 
the mown, hat did not persevere with his claim till 1337. 

Tho groat vielo?y of tho English at CWoy in 1310 and tho full of Calais in tho 
following year nmikod Edwards campaign against Franco. A tmeo was made in 
13-17. it was renewed fiom tinio to time ns both nioimrchs found tlion attention 
eng timed with other cares. King Ilcnry V of England, when desiring to claim 
Urn throne of Franco, sought tlio opinions of the Archbishop of Canterbury ami 
oLhor advisoiH as to tho ffalio law, which holds its placo strongly in English minds 
by tlio method of treatment accorded to it hy Shakesnonio in his famous historical 
play. King Homy V asks the primate to “unfold why the law Salique, that 
they liavo in Franco or should, or should not, bar us in our claim ”; and 
(Jaiilorhliry, giving in his ronly nil mloiestiiig view tlion hold of tlio actual aitua 
lion of tlio tSiiliquo land, said i 

" There is no bar, 

To mnko against your lugliiiosa' claim to Franco 
lint this, which tlioy produco from Pliaramond,— 
hi terram Halicam vntlicrca nc suoxtlant, 

1 No woman shall succeed in Saliquo land ■ ’ 

Which Saliquo land tho Froncli unjustly glozc 
To bo tlio realm of Fiance, and Pharmnond 
Tho foundor of tins law and fcmalo bar. 

Yot tlioir own authors faithfully affirm 
That tho land Sahquo is in Germany, ‘ 

Betweon tlio Hoods of Sala and of Elbe; 

When Charles tho Groat, having subdued tho Saxons, 

Thorn loft behind anil sotlled corlain French ; 

Who, holding in disdain tho Gorman woiuon 
Foi sonio dishonest maunois of thoir life, 

Establish’d tlion this law,—to wit, no female 
Should bo inheritrix m Saliqno land: 

Which Salique, as I said, 'fcvixfc Elbe and Sala, 

Is at this day in Germany call'd Moison.” 

653 
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Uoiny V laid claim to tho lluoiioof Franco, winch lio called " bin liihorUniieo," 
on April lOlli, 1115. Tho siege of Harbour, Iho balllo ol Agiitomirt, unil the 
slogo of Iioucn followed. Tho vie to mum Henry ended tlm war with thu i»rnc« of 
Troyes, M20 a.i>., which made liim nmnmlialo redout or tho kingdom, provided 
that ho should succeed to tho mown of franco on tho death uf t'Lnrbu VI, and 
gave Inin for wife CnUnurmi, daughter of tho Fionoh kin/' 'finis loioo of arinif 
eoiHplorod tlio Fame.]) view of tho Balio law and gavu the crown to n wonmii’u lion. 

It ih doubtful wliolher tho Snlio law wab originally meant to hear Urn interpreta¬ 
tion pul upon it by tho Vnlois. The famous clauao in tho law (Iho lilth puuigiapli 
of chapter CO) moroly coniines the in hurt l mice of land to milieu, tint mwcdiug 
four pamgraphs admitting tho rights of women to moveable property. This clause 
vailcH conaUlorahly in tho Ion coilus and m tho lex oinoiulatn, as given by J. If, 

Hcsaols m his Lex tfttlica (1880). Tho various tenderings may ho finely truiwlftlisl 
us follows 0 

Codex 1 and 2. Dul. in lho otiso of Until no inlmfitimui) hImiII poHain In n 
woman, but Lho whole land shall portion to tho male hqx wlioro thorn urn 
brothers. 

Code 3. But iu lho goro of Land ua jiurlinn ur iuluiriUinco vohIh iu a woman, 
but tho wholo land ahull porUun to Lho main hox whore thorn aro brolhmu 

Code 4, But in tho case of Lmul no portion of tho inhoritauoo vasts in a 
woman, but the wholo land shall portuin to tho main hox whom Uioro urn 
brothers. 

Codes D and G. But in tho enso of fsulin Land, no portion purtains to a 
woman, but whom thoro aro brothoi’H, and tlm wholo land shall pertain, to tho 
male sex. « 

Codes 7, 8, and 0. But iu tho ouhooC ,Salic Lutul no portion of tho inhoriluiiro 
shall pass to a woman, but the wholo land of thou* proporly nIuiII vast in lho 
mitlo sex. 

Code 10. Butin tho easo of Salic Laud no portion of the inliovitauco piiHMjH 
to a woman, but tho nialo sox ao(|uiros it, that in, tho hdiih micoood to tho 
inhorilftiico itsolf. But whom a disputo ai’WOH ainoii^Ht i'I'iumIhoiih or Kivat 
yraudsoiiH, aftor a lapnc of timo, about tho inliovitauco of tho land, it ahull ho 
divided not by relationship but pop head. 

Amended Maw .—But iu the case of Sulk; Land no pihtion of tho inheritance 
shall go to a- woman, but the wholo inheritance of land shall pertain to tho 
undo Bex.*' 


II 

THE CUIANDE OltDONNAKOJC ()K i;5f,(i 

I King Joint uf Franco, called tho “ timid," Hiiceoedud lo tlm oiuwit in UUiU. 
Wm with Englnml was llion lmmimmL, and was mum liiigun, The English army, 
under tlm Fuuco of Wales, had liuiny au,eeiw,|.s, mid tho important linlllo of Poilium 
was won by them on September 18th, 11150. King John waa capl.iiiod and InVen 
pnsmior to London. Moat of tlm nobliia went wilii him, or wore left cloud on Urn 
Held of battle. Tlio ]icoplo of Franco found themselves, then afore, withmii, n King 
«v lords. Tho daupluu, OhavtoK, nmwil in l’aim ton day a >vlW lho bnillu, 
assumed tlm title of Lioiilonnnl. c>r Dio King of Franco, end convoked tlm nlnlcH- 
gonmal to meet at Pans. Hoyoml this tlio ilaupliiu did lillle, 'ITS lending 
merchants and alncgjr mid. little utl'mlwu to him, and llv« tdalvvgciH'iid when if 
mot took up vory firmly the attitude of chocking tlio power mid privileges uf I,lie 
Bovorcign, mid stroiigtlioning tlio power of tlm people as u»|ivi>«iuiitnd in 111 in 
Parliament of I’uiig, N mncirou.s ro forum worn demanded, and tluittalabUsluneiil was 
naked foi of a Council of four i»iol«lc*s, twelve IoiUh, and twelve limit gemn, elected 
by tlioatatos-gonoral, with on L which Council the dauphin could give no ciders, 
and this Couiioil would control tho entire government, Tho ptoponal ‘1 wine of Iho 
most revolutionary character, and lho dauphin would not lislon to Ilium at IiihI. 
Tlm provincial councils of the realm assembled and approved tho measures of the 
Btutes-gonorol. The dauphin was obliged to call a general assembly at the palace, 
niul tho general assembly demanded the formation of a Council "to provide for 
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tlin needs of thokingdom, and winch every ono must be compelled to obov " Tho 
hiabos-genwal fimUy required tho faculty oHmudling the government of its own 
creation by endowing itself with tho power to moot twice a year without com oca- 
tion. iho Grande Onlonimiico of Reforms was adopted, this memoiablo charter 
being welcomed throughout tlio country. Subsequently the popular governmont 
exhibited signs of weakness and discoid which encomagod tho dauphin to repudiate 
the Gmitdo Ordonuanco in tho following year, a proceeding which letl to insmrec- 
tious m many pints of tlio country. Following is a transition of the Summary 
attached to tho original doeumont:] 

Ordoimanco Concerning tho Government of the Kingdom, tlio duty anti 
functions of the Councillors of tho Groat Council, of Parliament, etc 


SUMMARY 

1. Tho decrees of tho Deputies of tho King concerning the Aids [indirect 
IdXRs] shall bo oxeeuted. 

2. All tho money derived from tlio Aids shall be used for tho expenses of 
the war. 

11. Tho Dopntios for subsidies can do nothing unless they be in agreement, 
or at least six from each Chamber. 

4. Hxeopb tlio Aid granted to the King there shall bo no loans, gabelles 
[mU4ax\, taxes, imposts, nor other exactions, 

5, The MUlcB-Gowival will meet in Puns on tho Monday following the first 
Sunday aftor Castor, and may meet again twice. 

0 . In tlio future tlio King will dfl good justice, and will grant no pardon for 
murdtu’fl, tho mutilation of mombors, etc. 

7. Tlio mombora of Parliament in the Chamber of Inquests, of the Chambers 
of Requests, tho Bailiffs, and Seneschals, shall do good and swift justice. 

8 , Tho members of Parliament in the Chamber of Inquests shall meet at 
Hiuirifio. Tlioy shall divido tho causes between them and form two Courts: the 
one for consideration, tlio ofclior for hearing. 

!). Tho Provostships, tho Notariates, the Sheriffdoms, otc., will no longer be 
granted in farm, but fr^ly. 

.10. Judges may not receive, nor approve any compositions for crimes com¬ 
mitted, on pain of losing their offices. 

11. Tho causes will bo pleaded in Parliament in tho order of presentation. 

12. A list of names of those whom the King considered should be deprived 
of ollicn. 

18. Inquests shall bo intrusted (o wisomen ; in tho case that Presidents of 
Parliament or Counsellors uro chosen as commissioners they may only take 
dO sols parisis in places whore Pans monoy is current, and 40 sols tournois 
where TouruoiH money is current. 

14, In the Chamber a certain number of additional Officers shall be appointed, 
who shall take an oath to judgo tho causes immediately. 

15. A certain number of Notaries, Secretaries, Sergeants, etc., shall bo added 
regularly to Parliament, to tho Inquosts and fcht> Requests, who shall take 

oath to oxereiHO dilioir functions according to the ancient laws _ , 

IG, The King promises, in good faith, to have good money made in gold, in 
white silver, and in black. 

17. Thu King, tlio Regent, or tho Princes may no longer tako or cause to be 
Lukoil in the kindom, corn, wine, victuals, carts, horses, etc. 

18. U any ono should vonlure to seizo goods for tho King, resistance is 

allowed without risk of punishmont or fine. 

10. No one except tho Provost of Pans is to know of contracts passed under 

the seal of tlio CluUolel, 
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20. Bailiffs and Soncsolials may not usurp tlio hearing of fiuits belonging to 
tlio Provost; thoy may only charge 12 denial's for sealing papers, acts, or 
momoirs. 

21. Payments made without protest sinco tlio introduction of the now 
coinage shall hold good; those who liavo not paid, or who have paid umlor 
reservation, will bo discharged on paying white deniors or other current money. 

22. Transfers of debts to persona in power arc an milled. 

23. A list of causes of which tlio Mas tora of .Itoij uesLa, the Constable, or Ida 
OfReors, and the Mastcra of Wafers and Forests have cognisance. 

24. Tlio MasLors of Waters and Parents, the Uangera and other Ollicera have 
no jurisdiction ovov the waters and i'oreats of I’rolalna, Marons, and other Lords. 

'25. All tlio now wariouH, and oxfonsions of old ones for the last forty years, 
shall bo suppressed. 

20. No ono may oxorciao two Itoyal Olhens; and Seneschals may not 
om])loy AdvocaLos, Procurers, and Counsellors of their Courts as Lieutenants. 

27. Commissions will only bn grail Led to the ordinary judges of the district. 

28. Messengers and Sergeants may only take one dayV pay for a day, 
although thoy may have delivered several different services and summonses in 
the same day. 

29. All officers and sergeants (except those enfeoffed) must do their ollied 
in person. 

30. Tho salaries of the Ushers of Parliament, of the nerHO.-ftorgoanfs, shall 
bo: for the Ushers of Parliament, 10 sols 'pur inis where Paris money is current, 
and (6 sols lonrnoix wlioro they urocurrent; and lor the Sergeants,8 sols parkin 
or 3 sols tonrnois, depending on the plane. 

81. The King's OHiours named in this article may net engage In trade. 

82. Tlio Arridrcbm may only lie convoked by Lho King or Logout, and after 
a battle in caso of great necessity. 

33. No nobles nor mon-nf-anns may leave the kingdom during war time. 

III. Private wars must ccuhq during a general wav. 

35. Everything taken from the enemies of the Kingdom shall belong In the 
taker, saving the rights of the Admiralty. 

30, Tho Treasurers of War nml others may only receive 18 denim's -jHn'inis 
fur ftioinsolvos and for their clinks. 

37. The soldiers and men-at-arms may not pillage wheat, wine, ot victuals 
under pain of the gallows; should they do so, the dwellers in flu* towns may 
aasombie at the sound of Lho hell and offer resistance. 

38. Soldiers ami nmn-aUmns may stay only one day a.t hum or luvitelries. 

39. The enemies shall lie repulsed by land and by sen. 

40. Every ono shall he aimed according to his state. 

41. The King si vail preserve the rights of las crown and his domains, 
without the pmvor of alienation, aud shall revoke all alienations since Philip 
tlio Fair, 

A2. Thoso who belong to the Croat Council must he at the meeting place at 
sunrise, and must finish with diligence what they have begun.*. 

43. They must attend to and hear public alluirs They will receive sullicieiil. 
payment, and these who have not been present at the Council in good time will 
JoiToit tlio day’s salary. 

44. Tlio Chancellor shall lumy himself only with chancery matters, such as 
sealing bottom Patent, etc. 

45. Ho shall sworn* not to seal any Letters Patent alienating Crown land, or 
forfeitures and confiscations which might fall to the Crown. 

4G. Tlio number of Musters of Iiocj nests of the Palace shall be minced to 
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4: clerks and 4 laymen, who shall be possessed of Lite power that the Masters of 
Deques Is had in the time of Philip the Fair. 

47. The Chancellor, the Masters of Bequests, and other Officeia such as the 
Chamberlain, shall swear that they will not procure for their friends any gifts 
of money from tlio King, and that if they have any favours to ask His Majesty 
it shall bo dono in the presence of his Great Council. 

48. The Chancellor and the members of the Great Council shall swear that 
tlioy will not mako any confederation or conspiracy together, under pain of 
being deprived of their offices 

49 Tho Logout will provide for the government of his Palace, of the Palace 
of tho Dnotion bin wife, etc., and will order the Masters of his household and of 
tho garrisons to pay for all they buy. 

BO. All proceedings for debts of the Lombards [money-lenders] will he 
suspended until tho day following the first Sunday after Easter. 

CL Tho Aid granted to tho Logout shall not, in time to come, prejudice the 
liberties and franchises of the people. 

52. All thoso noted in this article shall he under the guard and protection 
of tho Logout, and may go aimed in companies of not more than six. 

5.3. If thoso who havo judged for the King or Regent have agreed to render 
any bad judgmont, they shall bo quit for one sole fine of 60 livres 

54. All delays and lotters of oxcuso shall ho repealed. 

55. Tho Justices shall no longer negotiate peace between the authors of 
private wars, hut they shall proceed Against them and punish them. 

50 All pardons scaled with green silk ties [letters patent], sent off since the 
5th of February last, shall be handed over without any other payment than 
that of tho usual fee for scaling. 

57- Should thoso who aro not of the Kingdom war against any of the good 
towns of tho Kingdom, all subjects may assemble at the sound of the bell and 
repulse forco by force. 

58. Tho captains of strong places shall provida for the safeguard of fortresses 
in tho country round. 

59. Appoals to the prejudice of ordinary judges will bo referred back to them. 

GO. No olio may mako use of Letters of State to rotard the payment of debts 

and tho judgment of causes. 

61. tho above articles agreed to, and granted by The Dauphin; to be 
published by the Parliament of Paris and proclaimed in public. 

l’AlilH, 1350, 1 the month of March.* 


Ill 

THE TREATY OF MADRID, 1526 

[Tlio roign ofFmnois I of Franco, which oponcd brilliantly on January 1st, 1515, 
<nul nmy bo saul to have commoncccl tlio cm of moilom Franco, wns to seo tho 
monarch Worn r prisoner in auotlioi laud, ami wns marked by the Treaty of 
Madrid. A tlio beginning of his career, Francis crossed tlio Alps and gamed a 
dooisivo victory over tlio Swiss nt Mnrignmio. Then ho ontered upon a dis- 
nstrfma strugglo with Chavlos I of Spain, who, when the Empeiar Maxnuhan died 
in 1510, oimio to tlio imperial throno as Charles V. Fiancis I had desned the 
imperial crown, and failing, sought to bo levenged. His fan ions mooting with 
Henry VIII of England on tho Field of tho Cloth of Gold faded in .Francis3 
obioel of attaching Ilanrv to his ecl.omo of rovongo against Charles. The war 
against Spain common ceil in 1520. Tho defeat of the French bofoie Pavia 
Bigimlisod n disastrous campaign in Italy, and Francis I beenmp prisoner and was 


[> This dale in equivalent to March, 1357. Tho year was foimoily counted from Maicli 25th,] 
li. W.—VOL, XI. 2u 
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taken, by a ancrossful Iriuk, m enphvity ti> Mmlvul. The 'i’i'faVy of Mmliiil wiv» 
ultlittftloly anniiged and Hignwl on January Mill, 152G, On I bo sido of (Jlmrlca V 
itwti8 marked by Iho ginspmg hovority of its tonus, On iho hhIo of Kiuimih I 
Llioro was pvoiimditfttoil bail liulli. By Lbo Liealy, l'miioin ngrood to give up 
Ihuguudy, to lonounco nil right to Milan nnd Naples iih ivo 11 as to Flnuch'is ami 
Artois. Ilo was lo bo set at liberty, nnd was to many Ticoixua of rottugnl t|n> 
ompoi'or’fi sister, anil ho was to rostoio Bourbon, cunaUolo ol I'Timco, who bad de¬ 
serted to Charles, to all lus honours and possessions. Tho Hhoialimi of Fiaiim 
Yiaa tho signal for a gcnonvl Irnguo Against tho vmpcuiv ClhaiU's V. I 1 'mum had 
umlortakon to roturn to captivity if Burgundy worn not givon uj*. The |H*o|tlu ol 
Burgundy infused tohavo Iboir land bo handed over, nnd an nsHcinhty of notnblns, 
eallod togelbor for tho pnrjjoso, almolvud Viancm how liis oath in return to 
prison, holding that tho oath was unjust and compulsory, A personal duel 
beta coil Francis and Charles was oll'ered nnd aoeoplod hut not fought. Anolher 
French rilsnstor oamo from a further unsiuwHaful Italian expedition. The Treaty 
of Madrid was modified hut coiiflrmod by tha I’eaco ol (Miiihray, oouHudeil in 
August, 1529, and known as Iho “Ladies’ I’enoo" beo.uiMi it lmd been negotialed 
by tho Duohosso cl’Aiigouluino on bolmlf of b'ranec, and by Alargaiet ol Austria, 
acting for diaries V. Fninois gave lip all bis dnmiH in pnisusnimiK in Iluly, 

Milan, Naples, and Abli, and abandoned hia allies Uieirt ; lui lenmmi'wl all right 
lo sovereignty over Flanders or Artels ; hoeedoil Tonrimy aiidAnm Olinrlra V , 
on tlio olhor baud, agreed lo wuivo Ids claim to Burgundy. Kutopo was by LIidho 
means pnolfiod tor n limo.] 


" Treaty of Peace between. Charles V, Kiwj of Spain, anil Prune in /, 
his prisoner at Madrid.’' 

“In Iho namo nnd to tho honour and praise ot‘ (loti our Greater, of tho 
Glorious Virgin Mary, and of all tho ooloatir.1 Court: Ho it notorioiiH and nwtni- 
fesl to all prosont and to eomo, that, aa for several years past, not without grunt 
prejudieo of tho coinmonwonllli of (Jliriatianity, and giowth of tho tyranny of tho 
miscreant Turku, onoimes of our Thily Catholic Faith, lliuio Iiiiyo arisen . . . 
BGVoral and clivers wars . . . hot worn . , . Charles V . . . and franc,in . . . 
who by Divino poi-mission, and, aa ono ahould holiovo, moro easily to Jirnl by 
means of poaoo, waa mado prisoner of war of tho aaid Lord Emperor in tho lulu 
buttlo of Paviu; and . . . waa brought from Pavia by . . . Charles do Lummy 
. . . Yieoroy of -NApltyj. And Dio immi o£l]w mid nml Chmlkm ).im\ Kintf 
Going in this town of Madrid, and well treated hy flu? aaid Lord Emperor aa 
soemliiioas and tho rolition hotwooii thorn requires, whorowith tho aaid Lord 
King ia greatly contont; these princes, desiring with all Uicir lioarta to pul. an 
end Lo tho aaid wars . . . and pluck up tho roots 1‘iom which tlin aaid pact wuvh 
havo grown and may lioroafter proceed . . nnd also wishing with all their 
might to bring about a good universal peace to turn tho common arum of nil 
Christian Kings, Princes, and Potentates to the repulse and ruin of the aaid 
infidel miscreants, and to tlio extirpation of the errors of the Lutheran soot and 
of other condemned sooth, in order that hy tho grace of our Creator this pence 
may bring about tho good rost and tranquillity of Christianity; these Princes, 
tho Emperor by liis deputies . . . and the King by hinmolf and his Ambassadors 
. . . have with a common consent treaLod, agreed, and concluded the following 
articles and conventions.” 

Article 1. . . . "establishes and concludes . . , porpcLnully and for ever, 
good, optiro, and sincovo peace, friendship, alliance, union, understanding, con¬ 
ic deration, and truo confraternity : in such fashion that 1,1m said Emperor and 
King . , > shall ho and henceforth remain true and loyal brolhms, friends, allies, 
and confedomtos; and shall bo porpotimlly friends of their friends ami enemies 
of [Loir enemies for tho . . . defence of their said governments, kingdoms, uleT 

Article 2. Freedom of intercourse for traders of either statu on paying tho 
nnciont dues; letters of mark and reprisal withdrawn. 

Article 3. lioturn to the Emporor of tho Duchy of burgundy, etc.., seized by 
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Louia XI. from Mary, daughter of Duke Charles of Burgundy: Burgundy to lie 
separated from any dependence on the crown of France. 

Artidc 4. The King to release all vassals of Burgundy "by public deed" of 
any homage or fealty to the crown of France and hand over all strong places 

-Article 6. For liberation of Francis on the lOtli of March in exchange for 
hostages. 

Article 6 .' Francis to roturn to captivity if Burgundy is not handed over. 

Articles 7, 8 , and 9, Francis renounces all claims to Naples, Milan, Genoa, 
Flanders, and Artois. 

Article 10. Frauds engages to sot freo the vassals of lha counties of Flanders 
and Artois by public deed of all homage and fealty. 

Article 11. Francis renounces all claims on the cities and lordships of 
Poroimo, Montdidior, county of Boulogne, Guinea, and Poufchieu. 

Article 12. All other dominions of the ICmperor and the King to remain as 
they woro at tho beginning of the present war. 

Article 13. “ That by this peace . . . should be made an offensive league in 
tho maiuior which follows: Lhafc is to say, for the defensive they shall not give 
passage . . nor assistance by their Kingdoms ... to munitions ... to those 
who by invasion would cause hurt ... to one or other of the said Lords . . . 
and they shall bo bound to aid one another for the guard and defence of their 
said Kingdoms. . . . And by tho said defensive they shall bo bound ... as 
soon as they aro required ... to send for aid ... 500 men-at-arms and 10,000 
foot soldiers with a good body of artillery well equipped, or less if required, at 
. . . tho expense of him who shall give Lite assistance ... to continue till the 
disturbance) \m coasod. As to tho offensive, it shall be only against common 
onomioB . . . for tho common good." 

Articles 14 lo 18. Concerning tho projected marriage of Francis and Eleanor, 
Quean Dowager of Portugal and sister of Charles V . 1 

Article 19. Concerning tho projected marriage of the Dauphin Francis and 
Mario, Infanta of Portugal , 1 

Article 20. Francis to induce Jlonri cVAlbrel to renounce tho title and name 
of King uf Navarro m favour of tho Emperor and his successors. King of Castile, 
within tho next 6 months, and in no case lo assist Henri against tho Emperor. 

Articles 21 and 22, Francis is not to aid the Dukes of Guolders and 
Wurlombnrg against Charles, who reserves his claims on Guelders, Wurtemberg, 
and Xutphon. 

Article 23. Francis to assist tho Emperor in his forthcoming expedition to 
I tnly with all his transport by sea properly armed and provisioned, the fleet to 
remain under Charles’s orders for 3 months. 

Article 24. Francis to pay 200,000 crowns: 100,000 within 6 months, the 
remainder within tho year, togethor with 500 French men-at-arms, and a band 
of artillery, for G months servico in Italy. 

Article 25. Francis ongages to pay to Henry VIII the sum due to lum by 
Charles V in virtue of tho Treaty of Windsor, 1622. 

Article. 2G. Tjjo Pope to he asked to call an assembly of all Christian Prmces 
to arrango for a universal Crusade against the Turks, to bo preached for at least 
3 years in order Lo raise funds. Tlio Emperor, accompanied by the King, to 
ropol any attack made by the Turks in the meantime, 

Article 27. Eostomtion of all honours, titles, and revenues to Charles ot 
Bourbon ■ an account of tho mesne profits to be rendered to him: his claim on 
tho county of Provonco to remain valid when he wishes to bring it before the 
courts. 

p Tlieao mftri'iflgos did not tnko place.] 
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Article 28. The followers of Eourbon to bo reinstated. 

Article 29. All prisoners of war, including the Prince of Orango, to bo sot 
free on the 15tli of February, without ransom. 

Article 30. Eobole to bo handed over on cither side. Pardon to till rebels in 
Milan, Genoa, and Asti. 

Article 31. Oilier banished men to bo banded over to their lords after a 
month's delay, during which they may leavo the Kingdoms, 

Article 32. Reinstatement of all prelates, churchmen, nobles, communities, 
etc., in their dignities, benefices, fiefs, lauds, etc., in spite of any confiscations or 
sentences rondored against thorn [for political reasons]. 

Article 33 Francis to investigate the grievances of Purges and Cnstilo, and 
to verify the damages claimed by thorn, namely 300,000 ducats: the privileges 
gran tod to Spanish morchants to bo confirmed. 

Article 34. Tito accustomed trade in tbo woollen cloth of (futalonin, 
RoussiLlon, Sardinia, and other parts of Aragon is to bo allowed froo course, 
without any now duties imposed oil it 

Article 35. Tho county of (Jhaiolais to bo restored to Marguerite, Arch¬ 
duchess of Austria, for life, returning to Chariot! V at her death. 

Article 36. In favour of tho Queen Dowager of Aratgon, Germaine do Foix, 
against Ilenri d'Albrot, 

Article 37. For tho restoration of the forfeited lands of Philibert do Chalon, 
Prince of Orango 

Articles 38 to 46. For tho restoration oFlatids, etc., to various individuals 

Article 4-7. Tho following powers are also included, if they wish, m tills 
treaty; the Popo, Kings of England, Hungary, Poland, Denmark, Portugal, and 
Scotland, Don Fornaudo, Infante of Spam, Mudiimo Marguerite, tho Electors 
and other Princes of tho Empire, the Seigneurs and the ancient Leagues and 
Cantons of Tho High Gornmmos with any others who will within six months of 
publication doclavo their adhesion. 

Article 48. Francis is to ratify this Treaty by letters patent fiom tho first 
town ho lodges at in France on his release, and the Dolphin is to ratify it at 
tho ago of Id with an oxprods renunciation of any lionollt arising from his 
minority. 

Article 49. Charles and Francis to lako corporal outlis on Llm Gospels, in 
prcsonco of the truo cross, to observe this Trinity, and Limy horeby subject, 
themselves to ecclesiastical jurisdiction on this point. 

Article 50. Publication of the treaty at the uecustomod places in empire and 
kingdom beforo tho I5tli of February next. The oaths of' Urn King of Franco 
and of tho Ambassadors and Prooureurs of the Emperor, Queen Dowager of 
Portugal, and of the Queen of Franco. 

Madrid, 14 (h of January,'' 1520.'' 


IV 


THE REVOCATION OF THE EDICT OF NANTES, 1685 


[In tlio lustoiy of Hie lditfioUB wus which tumblid Kinm-n for mmnul 
centuries no documents mo so important ns the Kdicl of Nunlos mid its K«voeu- 
tion. Tho Revocation wns signed by Louis XIV on Oulolm ltllh, I08|i, uml ruo- 
lnulgated, to tlio dismay of tbo J'loloslunls and tlio joy of the Roman OnlhollCH, 
on October 22nd. Tlio Revocation ordoml ovoiy church of tho “Protended 
KaJormcd Itelifrion" to be demolished ; forbade I’lolosUin Is tooxevnmi tlmir religion 

[ l Thin is C'puYo.lont to Jum&vy, 1520, of the modem eulomluv. Hen nolo on jmgy or*V.J 
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in any form m public under any conditions j ordained that all Prate-, taut do ray 
imiat becoino Catholica, or leave tlio countiy within fifteen days, or be sent to 
the galloys, ftlicl that oil cluldren should henceforth lie educated in the Roman 
ipliicann. lhe Micfc of Nan tea, thus revolted, had been signed and published, m 
April 1608 by Ilcnry IV, the Inst; of the Bourbons, aucl had been welcomed by 
many us his treaty of peace with Uu ihotestauts of Fiance at that time. Tlio 
tomld'i mnwm of &t. Bartholomew, August 1572 , which tho weakness of 
Charles IA and tlio intrigues of Cathoimo de Medici hml biouglit about, had 
shamart the UaLhohes 113 much as it had decimated tlio Huguonots giving paiiso to 
tho numoioua *oligious wars of tlio reign. Thus when Hcuiy of Navane published 
tho hdiot of mmtes and nlao luado peaco with Spain in 1598, tlicic seemed good 
prom 180 of u much deaiiod rospito, both fioin religious mid political stnfo, Xlic 
Relict had granted toleration to tho 1’iolestants while depriving tho Reformation 
inovoniont of any political character whatever. It had scoured to tho Huguenots 
U 10 fico mnclico of tlioir religion, piovidcd that Piotcstnnts should enjoy H 10 
sumo civil rights as Catholics, established a cliamhei hi Pailiament called the 
chamber of the Edict, granted an allownneo to tho Protestants for their minisleia 
ami tliuii schools, and admitted Piotcstants to the dignities and oliices of alato. 
't’o tlio Protestants additional puvilegcs had boon granted by Louis XIII and 
ttiehehou. Louis XIV, anxioug to mako fiieml-i of the Protestants and to bring 
Lhoni into tlio Catholic Cliurch, employed bribeiy as a means of conversion with 
somo a 11 oooss. Finding this process ot conveision not sulliciontiy rapid, baisbcr 
moasmos woro doVorinincd upon; honco tho Kevocation of tho Edict. Tho 
iMOflMimi 1 V/ 1 S frdloivorl by ioirildo pmocutioii. It earned 60,000 families (nobles, 
tradesman, and iiiniinfnoliiicrs) to leavo Franco, who, being neleomcd in F.nglnnd, 
(lormany, and Holland, estaliliahed m thoso coiuitiics important nunufacturca 
which lualomlly aided in their industrial and commercial development.] 


An Elliot of Ike King, 'prohibityuj all Publick Exercise of the Protended 
Roformed Religion in his Kingdom. 

Lewes, by Llio Grace of Clod, King of France and of Navarre, to all present 
mid to cuino, Greolmg, King JLenry the Great, Oiu* Grand-Father of Glorious 
Memory, dosiiing to prevent, that tlio Pence which he had procured for his 
Subjects, after the groat Losses they had sustained, by the long Continuance 
of Civil and Foreign Wars, might not ho disturbed by occasion of the Pretended 
Reformed Religion, as it had been during the Reign of the Kings, his Pre¬ 
decessors ; had, by hi^ Edict given at Nantes, in tho Month of April, 1598, 
regulated tho Conduct -wliieh ma to bo observed, with lespect to those of tlio 
said Religion, tho Places whoro they might publickly exercise the same, 
appointed extraordinary judges, to administer Justice to them: and lastly also, 
by several distinct Articles, provided for everything, which he judged needful 
for tho maintenance of Peace and Tranquility in his Kingdom, and to diminish 
the Aversion which was between thoso of the One anil Other Religion: and 
this, to tho end that he might bo in a better condition for tho taking some 
effectual Four so (which ho was losolved feo do) to re-nnilo those again to the 
Church, who upon so slight occasions had withdrawn themselves from it. And 
forasmuch as this Intontion of tho King, our said Grand-Father, could not be 
olCecteil, by rcoson of his Buddon and precipitated Death ; ami that tho Execution 
of the foro-said iidiot was Interrupted during the Minority of the late King, 
Cur most Honoured Lord & Father, of Glorious Memory, by reason of some 
now Knlorprizo* of those of the Pretended Reformed Religion, whereby they 
gave occasion for their baing deprived of several Advantages, which had been 
granted to thorn, by the aforo-said Edict: notwithstanding, the King, Our said 
Into Lord & Path or, according to his wonted Clemency, granted them another 
Edict at Nismes, in the Month of July, 1629, by means of which the Peace and 
Quint, of tho Kingdom being now again P-e-established, the said late Kmg, 
being animated with tho same Spirit & Zeal for Religion, as the Kmg Our 
said Grand-Fathor was, resolved to make good Use of this Tranquility,. by 
endeavouring to put this Pious Design in Execution; but Wars abroad, coining 
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on a few Years after, so that from the Year 1035, to the Truco which was 
concluded with tlio Princes of Europe, in 108-i, Iho Kingdom having boon only 
for some short Intervals, altogether freo from Troubles, it was not possible Lo 
do any other thing for the Advantage of .Religion, save only to diminish tlio 
number of Places permitted for tho Exorcise of tlio .Pretended Reformed Religion, 
as well by tho Interdiction of those which were found Erected, in prejudice to 
the Disposal mado in the said Edict, as by suppressing tho. Mixl Clumbers of 
Judicature, which wore composed of an equal number of rapists ami Protestants ; 
tho Erecting of which was only done by Provision, and to serve tho present 
Exigency. 

Whoroas therefore, at length, it hath pleased God to grant, that Our ftuhjeots 
enjoying a perfect Peaco, and Wo Our solves hoing no longer taken up with the 
cares of protecting them against Our Enemies, tiro now in a Condition to make 
good use of tho said Truce, which wo liavo on purpose facilitated, in order to the 
applying ourselves entirely to tho searching out of Means, which might success^ 
fully client and accomplish tlio Design of tho Kings, Our Said (hand-Father 
and Father, and which also hath boon Our Intention ever since Wo eumo to 
the Crown; Wo see, at present, (not without a just Acknowledgment of what 
Wo owo to God on that Account) that Ouv Endeavours have attained tho End 
Wo proposed to Our solves, forasmuch us tho greater and hotter part of Ouv 
Subjects of tlio said Pretended Reformed Rely/ion, bavo already embraced the 
Caiholich ; and since, by means thereof, th^ Execution of tho Edict of Nantes, 
and of all otlior Ordinances in favour of tlio said Pretended Reformed Religion, 
is become useless, Wo judge that We can do nothing bettor Inwards tho on tiro 
oftaoing of tho Memory of those Troubles, Confusions, and Mischief, which the 
Progress of that false Roligion hath boon tho cause of in Our Kingdom, and 
which have given Occasion to the said Edict, and to so many oilier Edicts and 
Declarations which wont bol'oro it, or were made since with rol'oronee l,hereto, 
than by a Total Revocation of the said Edict of A'antes, and the particular 
Articles and Concessions granted therein, and whatsoever else hath been Enacted 
since, m favour of the said Religion, « 

I. Wo make known, that Wo, for these and other Reasons Hs thereto moving, 

and of Our certain Knowledge, full Power and Authority Royal, have by the 
present Porpetual and Jrrovocnhlo Edict, Suppressed ami Annulled, do Suppress 
and Annuli tho Edict of tlio King, Our said (I rand-Father, given id, Nantes, in 
April 1598, in its whole extent, together with the particular Avtidrs rntilied 
the Second of Mag, lioxt following, and hellers Patent granted tliermipen; ns 
likewise, the Edict given at Nisnies, in July 1(521), declaring them mill ami void, 
as if they had never boon enacted; together with all the ConcessionM granted in 
them, ns well as otlior Declarations, Edicts and Arrests, to those of 1,1m Pretended 
Reformed Religion, of what Naturo soovor thoy may lie, which shall all coni,nine 
as if they never had boon. And m pursuance hereof, We Will, and it is our 
P loan are, That all tlio Churohos of Llioso of the Pretended Reformed Religion, 
hoi twite in Our Kingdom, Countries, hands, and Dominions belonging to UiJ, 
be forthwith demolished. * 

II. 'Wo forbid our Subjects of the Pretended Reformed Religion-, to Assemble 
themselves, for fcimo to como, in ordor to the Exorcise of their h’oligion in any 
Placo or Iloufio, niulor what pretext soovor, whether the said Places have been 
granted by tho Crown, or pormillod by tlio Judges of particular places; any 
Arrests ol our Council, for Authorizing and Establishing yf the said places Tor 
exorcise, notwithstanding. 

TIT. Wo likewise Prohibit all Lords, of what condition soovor they may he, 
to have any Publielc Exorcise in their I louses and Fiofa, of wind quality soever 
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1,1m said H may bo, upon penalty to all onr said Subjects, who shall have the 
haul Lx erases performed iu their Houses or otherwise, of Confiscation of Body 
ftuu Goo da J 


7 . } Y ' ^, C !° Blricll y 0luu E Q and Command all Ministers of the said Pretended 
Ju’formcd Religion who are nob willing to he converted, and to embrace the 
Cuthohck Apostolick raid Homan Heligion, to depart out of our Kingdom and 
Countries under our Obcdienco, 15 days after the Publication hereof, so as not 
to continue there beyond tho said torn, or within the same, to Breach, Exhort, 
or perform any other Ministerial Traction, upon pain of being sent to the 
Uulloys. 

V. Our Will and Pleasure is, That those Ministers who shall be Converted, 
do oonlinuo to onjoy during their Lives, and their Widows after their Decease, 
ns long as they conlinuo so, tho same Exemptions fiom Payments and Quarter¬ 
ing of feovddiors, which thoy did onjoy during the time of their Exercise of the 
Ministerial I 1 unction. Moreover, We will cause to bo paid to the said Ministers, 
during their laves, a Pension, which by a third part shall exceed the appointed 
Allowance to thorn ns Ministers, the half of which Pension shall be continued to 
tlioir Wives, afLer their Decease, as long as they shall continue iu the stato of 
Widow-hood. 


VI. And iu case any of the said Ministers shall bo willing to become 
Advocates, or to tftko tlio degree ofDoelora iu Law, we Will and Understand 
tluit (hey ho dispensed with, ns loathe threo Years of Study, winch ai*o prescribed 
by our Declarations, ns roquisito, in order to the taking of the said Degree, and 
that, after they have pass'd tho ordinary Examinations, thoy be forthwith 
meoivod as Doctors, paying only the Moiety of those dues, which are usually 
paid upon that account in every University. 

VIL Wo Prohibit any particular Schools for Instructing tho Childien of 
(hose of the Pretended Reformed Heligion; and in general, all other tilings 
whatsoever, which limy Import a Concession, of what kind soever, in favour of 
the said Religion. 

V III. And as lo 0 lho Children which shall for the future he horn of those 
of tho said Pretended Reformed Heligion, Our Will and Pleasure is, That hence¬ 
forward they ho Baptized by tho Curates of our Parishes; strictly charging their 
respective ('abhors and Mothers to take cure they be sent to Church in order 
thereto, upon Eorfoiluro of 500 Livres or more, as it shall happen. T’urther- 
more, Our Will is, That tho said Children be afterwards Educated and brought 
ui> in the Catholiek Ajmtohck and Homan Heligion , and give an expiess Charge 
to all Our Justices to take care tho sama be peiformed accordingly. 

IX. And, for a Mark of our Clemency tow aids those of our Subjects of tho 
Hind Pretended Reformed Religion, wiio hove retired themselves out of our 
Kingdom, Countries, and Territories, before the Publication of this our present 
Edict, Our Will and Meaning is, That in case they return thither again, within 
tho Lima of four Months, from tho tiino of the publication hereof, they may, 
and it shall lie lawful for thorn, to Re-enter upon the possession of their Goods 
and EsUiLoh, flml onjoy tho samo in like manner, as they might have clone, in 
ease they had always continued upon the place. And on the contrary, that the 
Goods of all LhoHo, who within the said Lima of four Months, shall not return 
into our Kingdom, Countues, or Territories undor onr Obedience, which they 
have forsaken" remain and ho confiscated in pursuance of our Declaration of the 

110th of August last. „ , , „ „ ,. , P 

X. Wo most expressly and strictly forbid all our Subjects of the said 
Pretended Reformed Religion, them, their Wives and Children to depart out 
of onr said Kingdom, Countries, or Territories under our Obedience, or to 
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transport thence thoir goods or E(loots, upon Penally of Iho Gaily, lor men, and 
of confiscation of Body and Goods for Women. 

XI. Our Will and Meaning is, ThaL iho Declaration made against Dingo 
who shall relapse, bo Executed upon them according to their Korin and Tenor. 
Moreover, those of the said Pretended Reformed Religion, in tlio mean time, UU 
it shall Pleaao God to enlighten thorn as well as olhora.miiy aliido in Iho sovoml 
rcsjjcobivo Cities & ]’luces of our Kingdoms, Uountrics, and Terri lorion umhu- 
our Obedience, and there continue their Commerce, and enjoy their Goods and 
Estates, without being any way molested upon account of the said Pretended 
Reformed Religion ; upon condition nevertheless, as foromentionod, that Limy 
do not use any publiok Eoligioua Excrciso, nor assemble themselves upon the 
account of Prayer or Worship of Iho Bind .’Religion, of what kind soever t,ho 
same may bo, upon forfeiture abovo specified of Uo.ly and Goods. 

Accordingly, Wo Will and Command our Trusty and Unloved Counsellors, 
the peoplo holding our Courts of Aids at Paris, llaylilfs, Chief Justices, Provosts 
and other our Justices and Olfioors to whom it appertains, and to their 
Lieutenants, that thoy cause to be Read, Published, and Rogmtred, this ()ur 
present Edict in thoir OourU and ,) uriadictions, even in Vacation time, and 
the same keep punctually, without contravening or suffering the same to bo 
contravened, for such is Our Will ancl Pleasure. And to the end to make it 
a thing firm and stable, wo liavo caused Our Goal to lm put to the Haim). 

Given at PountainUeem in the Month of October, in the Year of (Imen IGgfi 
and of Our Reign tho XLIII. n 

Signed Lewkk. 

This signilioa tlio Lord Chancellor's { 

perusal j’ Visa 

Lo Tollier, 

Reeded with the Great Real of Green IVax, 
upon a Red and Green sir ini/ of RilkS 


V 

THIS TREATY OP UTRECHT, 17111 

[Tho iihiujiotenliiuics of Franco itigned the lu-atius of Ulioohl wllli Kurland, 
Holland, amt Savoy m Apiil 1713, Him hiingiug to mi (wit) Ihoso gioal iiiiliLmy 
Rampaigiis of Marlborough distinguished by llm fumoim Imltlcs of Hlnnlmim, 
linmilhes, and Miilplnquot. Preliminary ni l idea had hern dmwu up m 17011, but 
11 w ni'goUatiouK nfteivvauU foil through. Tlio Duka of Omvmdo hud Hiivvwdod 
Marl hm ongli in llm command in Fliuniois liafom tho ImMln of Diumin and tho 
English hud defeated fiom tlioGiuud Alliance. Tlwso wore piobaldy tho cniiM’H of 
tho favourable lesult to tho l'Tomdi ut Dcimin, which enabled llimn Lo Inho a 
somowhnt stinnger position in tho ncguliuliuiiH at Utiechl, w» Mint lands XVI 
made poaeo on betlui tonus limn would olhurwiso huvo helm aoroplcd hy bin 
advomnos. Tho con fei oners foi peuoo hud opened at Utrecht in tlio coinnirmo. 
mont or 1712, awl ration' more than a year duped liefuvu Urn Milllomcul of (ouu‘i 
couhl bo niranged. Knglnml was coded (iibialiar, Minmcn, Nowlofnillaud, 
Hudson Hay, and tlio Island of St Olirinlopliur. To meet England's whihcn, 
Franco undertook lo lazo Iho fm lilientions of Dimkiik. Philip V ndaiind Mpnm 
on condition that ho lononiK'od for over tlio right of succession lo tho now’ll of' 
Franco, Sicily was given to tho duko of Savoy, Tim jioaco m-gotiaiiiniH had 
boon greatly pi olongod owing to tlio rival olnims of the kings of Mpmii and Franco 
eaeli to tlio light of fHiccc«sum to Um crown and kingdom of the, other. KullUdont 
lcadinrss hud hunt shown Lo givo voilml pledges of roinuieintioii, hut tlm mom 
woid of kings had so of Lon boon biokon, ami tho wnis Imd boon so cosLly in hluml 
mid treasure, tlint tlio utmost precautions woro considorod essential to answer tho 
duo pcrfoiinaiico of tho various uudei takings. All tlioso domuiulH worn nt hint 
aatishod, and ono of the most important epochs of European hisloiy was nun bed 
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W this Ucttiy It suiolv wfinalwctl U.o dcclmo of the Bom bon pm**. and was 
tlio foroiunnci ortho fall of tho monnclty itself tliroo-quaitois of aoentuiy later 
ri l J 1,0r ? Ut ftCt 0f 1 tl '° ,ast y“» of tho magnificent Lams 
TVmU l lSJ 1 i k tooL fl I>laCO V vo J' ca,s latw * 11 w interesting to nolo that 
Daniel Do on subsequently moto an essay on cm tarn articles in the tieatv of a 
cominoicml liatmc which wcie supposed to tlnoatcn English and Scottish twite ] 


Treaty Teuco and Frioudsliip Between the most Serene and most Potent 
Princess Aline, by the Grace of God, Queen of Great Britain , France, and 
Ireland, mid tho most Serene and most Potent Prince Lewis the XIYth, 
tho most Christian King, concluded at Utrecht the § Day of ^ 1713 . 


I, Thai llioro bo an Universal perpetual Peace, and a true and sincere 
Friendship between the most Serene and most Potent Princess Anns, Queen of 
Great Britain , and the most Sereno and most Potent Prince Lewis the Uth 
the most Christian King and their Heirs and Successors; as also the Kingdoms, 
Stales, and subjects of both, as well without as witlnn Europe; and that the 
sumo 1)0 so sincoroly and inviolably preserved and cultivated, that the one do 
promote the Interest, Honour, and Advantage ol tho other, and that a faithlul 
Neighbourhood on all sides, and a securo cultivating of Peace and Friendship, 
do daily Nourish again and cnoreaso. 

II. That all Enmities, Hostilities, Discords, and Wars, between the said 
Queen of Great Britain, and tho said most Christian King, aud Their Subjects, 
do cease and 1)0 abolished, so tliar on both sides they do wholly lclrain and 
desist from all Plundering, Depredation, liana-doing, Injuries, and Annoyance 
whatsoever, as well by Laud as Sea and Fresh Waters, m all Parts of the World, 
and childly thro’ all Tracts, Dominions, and Places, of what land soever, of the 
Kingdoms, Countries, and Territories of oither side. 

HI. All OlfomscH, Injuries, Harms, arid Damages, which tho nfoiesaid 
Quoon of Great Britain, and Her Subjects, or the aforesaid most Christian 
King, and IIis Subjects, havo suffered the one from the other during this 
War, shall bo buried* in Oblivion, so that neither on account, or under 
pruloneo thereof, or of any oilier tiling, shall either hereafter, or the Subjects 
of citlior, do, or give, cause, or suffer to be dono or given to tho oilier 
any Hostility, Enmity, Molestation, or Hindrance, by themselves, or by 
others, sooretly or openly, directly or indirectly, under colour of Light or by 


way of Fuel. 

‘ IY. Moreover, for adding u greater strength to the Ponce which is restored, 
and to the faithful Friendship, which is never to be violated, and for cutting off 
all occasions of distrust, which might at any time arise from tho established 
Right ami Order of tho Hereditary Succession to the Grown of Cheat Britain , 
and (,1m Limitation thereof by tho Law's of Great Britain (made and enacted in 
tho Reigns of the lato King William III of glorious Memory, and of the 
present Queen) to tho Issue of tho above said Queen, and in default thereof, to 
the most Kovonft Princess Sophia, JDowccycr of Brunswick-Jlanover and her Hens 
in tho Protestant Lino of JIanover. That therefore tho said Succession may 
remain eafo and secure, tho most Christian King sincerely and solemnly 
acknowledges tho abovo said Limitation of the Succession to the Kingdom of 
Great Britain : And on tho Faith and Word of a King, on the Pledge of His 
own and IIis Successors Honour, He does declare and engage, That He accepts 
and approves the same, and that His Heirs and Successors do and shall accept 
and approve tho same for ever. And under the same obligation of the Word 
and Honour of a King, the most Christian King promises, lhat no one, besides 
the Qucon, Her Self and Her Successors, according to tho Senes of the said 
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Limitation, flhall ever by Him or by His Tloirs or Successors, bo acknowledged 
or reputed to lie King or Queen of Great Britain. Anil for adding mom ample 
Credit to tho paid Acknowledgment and Promises, the most Christian King does 
on gage, That whereas tho Person who, in tho lil'o-timo of tho Into King James 
tho Second, did Inlco upon him the Titlo of Prineo of Wiles, and nineo las 
Decease, that of King ol‘ Great Britain, in lately gone, of Ida own accord, out of 
tho Kingdom of France., to rosido in nemo other plaeo. He tho aforesaid most 
Christian King, Ilia Hoirs and SuccoBHors, will Lake all possible ('are, that ho 
shall not at any time hereafter, or under any pretence whatsoever return into 
tho Kingdom of France, or any tho Dominions thoroof. 

Y, Moreover tho most Christian King promises, as well ill Tlis own name, as 
in that of Ilia Heirs and Successors, That they will at no time whatever disturb, 
or givo any molestation Lo the Queen of Great Britain, Her Heirs and 
Successors, doseomlcd from tho aforesaid Protestant Lino, who possess the 
Crown of Great Britain and tho Dominions belonging lhereunto. Neither will 
tho aforesaid most Christian King, or any nnu of Ilia Heirs give, at any time, 
any Aid, Succour, Favour, or Council, diieetly or indirectly, by hand, or by Sea, 
in Monoy, Arms, Ammunition, Warlike Provision, Ships, Soldiers, Seamen, or 
any other way, to any Person or Persons, whosoever they lie, who for any 
Cause, or under any Pretext whatsoever should hereafter endeavour to oppose 
the said Succession, either by open War, or by fomenting Seditions, ami forming 
Conspiracies against snob Prince or Prineefp who are in possession of the Throne 
of Great Britain, by Virtue of the Arts of Parliament n foremen finned, or against 
that Pmico or Princess to whom tho Succession to tlm Clown o f Great Britain 
shall bo open, according Lo Olio said Acts of l'urlmment. 

YI. Whereas tho most dusbruolivo Flame of Win, which is Lo 1m extinguished 
by this Poaeo, aroso eliiolly from llieiiro, Thai, tho Security mid l.iberties of 
Mur ope, could by no means bear tho Union of the Kingdoms of France and 
Hpain under one and tho same King; And whoimm it 1ms at length been 
brought Lo pass by tho Assisi anno of tho Divine Power, upon {lie most curliest 
Instances of I for Sacred Koyiil Majesty of Great Britan, mid with the consent 
both of tho most Christian, and of tho Catholiek King, flint this Evil should in 
all limos to eoltiO bo obviated, by moans of Itoiiuneiafions drawn in the most 
offeotual Form, and executed m the most solemn Manner, tlio Tenor whereof is 
u h follows: 

"Letters Patents h/ the Jvhtf/, which tulml the Reniniriatinn of the Finn of 
Spam to the Grown, of Fiance, and those of Monsieur the Bate of Perry, 
and of Monsieur Ike Vah of Orleans, to the Grown of Spain. 

"Lewis, by Llio Grace of Cod, King of France mid JVanmr.\ To all People 
present and Lo ouiuo, Greeting. During tho various Revolutions of a War, 
wherein We have fought only bo maintain the Justice of (lie Righls of Urn King, 
Our most dour, and most beloved UiuiuIhoii, to the Monarchy of fyutm . We have 

never ceased to desire Peaoo.lint the time marked out by Fdvnic Providence 

for the Kcpoflo of Europe was not yet come; the distant Fear of seeing one Day 
Qnr Crown and that of Hpam, upon tho Hoad of one mid the same Prince, did 
always make an equal Impression on the Powers, which wore united against 
Us; and this Fear, which had been the principal Cause of the War, uccinud 
also Lo lay an insuperable Obstacle in the way to Peace. At last, after many 
limitless Negotiations, God being moved with the SufforingH and Gvomut of mi 
many People, was pleased to open a surer way to come at so dillioulf a Peace. 
But tho same Alarms still subsisting, tho lirst ami principal Condition, which 
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waa proposed to TJs by Our most dear and most beloved Sister the Queen of 
Great Britain, as tho essential and necessary Foundation of Treating was That 
tho King of Spain, Our said Brotlior and Grandson, keeping the Monarchy of 

Sn/ia.ii. niifl nf tlin i/>o aUrmlrl Ur..™,,*,.™ r»„.. v; _ ii» 1 P • -r-. , . J _ 



- ..• — Grandson tlie 

Duko ol .berry, and our most dear and most beloved Nephew tho Duke of 
Orleannc , should likowiso Renounce for themselves, and for their Dependents 
Mala and Eomftlo for ever, their Eights to the Monarchy of Spain and the 
Indies. Our said Sistor caused it to be represented to Us, That without a 
formal and positive Assurance upon this point, which alone could bo the Bond 
or Ponco ,Europe would novor be at rest; all tho Powers which share the same, being 
equally persuaded That it was for their gcnoral Interest, and for their common 
Security, to amtinuo a War, whoreof no one could foresee the end, rather 
than to be exposed to behold Iho same Prince become one day master of Two 
Monarchies, so powerful as those of Franco and Spain, But na this Princess 
(whose indefatigable zeal for re-establishing fclio general Tranquillity We cannot 
HulUeieutly praise) was sensible of all tho Eeluclancy we had to consent, that 
one of our Children, so worthy to inherit tho Succession of our Forefathers, 
should necessarily bo excluded from it, if tho Misfoituues where-with it has 
pleased God to allliot Us in Our Family, should moreover take from Us, in the 
Person of the Dauphin, Our most J)car and most beloved Great Grandson, the 
only Remainder of those Princes which Our Kingdom lias bo justly lamented 
with Uh, She ontrod into Our Pain, and after having joyntly sought ottfc 
gentler moans of securing Iho Peace, Wo agreed with our said Sister to propose 
to the King of Spain other Dominions, inferior indeed to those which he 
poMOHHOfi, yet tho Value thereof would so much the more increase under lus 
Uoign, in us much as in that case ho would preserve Ins Eights, and annex to 
Our Grown a part of tho said Dominions, if ho came one time or other to succeed 
Uh, Wo employed thorel’oro tho strongest reasons to persuade him to accept 
tin’s alternative. Wo jjavo him to understand that the Duty of lus Birth was 
tho lirst which he ought to consult; that ho owed himself to this House, and to 
hiH Country, bo Fore ho was obliged to Spain \ that if ho were wauling to his 
iii-Ht engagements, he would perhaps one day in vain regret bis having abandoned 
those Rights, which ho would ho no moroablo to maintain . 1 ... So that persisting 
with an invincible firmness in ids first Resolution, assorting likowiso,That it 
wiih more glorious and moro advantageous for Our House, and for our Kingdom, 
than that which We pvcflRod him to take, ho declared in the Meeting of tho 
Staton of tho Kingdom of Spain, assembled at Madrid for that purpose, that 
for obtaining a General Peace, and securing tho Tranquillity of Europe by a 
Balance of Power, ho of liia own proper motion of his own fiee will, and without 
any constraint, Eciiounood for himself, for his Ileira and Successors for ever 
and ovor, all ITolombons, Eights and Titles, which he or any of his Descendente, 
have at present, or may have at any time to come whatsoever, to the Succession 
of Our Grown. 8 *. . . 

"And to tho end that this may bo a matter firm and lasting forever, We 
have caused Our Seal to bo affixed to theso Presents. Given at Versailles in the 
Month of March, in tho Year of Our lord 1V13, and of Our Eeign the 70fch. 

f 1 Many oilior ronannn nrn put forward, followed by tho mention of repeated refusal of Philip to 

“'"‘Si! vi B U, ofkind whatever, inclndinp th.tr kM in fit. 

InLUii'H iiulmla of Dneomlior, 1700. Louie continues that Iho AoLs of Konnnciatioii are to he annexed 
iHiriuinlo, witlft copy oollntwl of tho said letters patents, mul to bo leered »« tho Courts of 
livUmnonl, tho Chambers of Accounts, and other places whore it shall bo necessary, etc.] 
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Sign'd Lewis, and underneath, By ilio King, Phrhjpcavx, Visa, Phclypcaus. 
And sealed with the Or oat Seal mi green Wax, with Strings of red and green 
Silk. 

“ Head and published, the CJcmrL being assembled, and registered among tho 
Rolls of tho Court, tho King’s Attorney OonuvaL being hoard, and moving for 
tho same, to tho end that they may bo executed according to their Form mid 
Tenor, in purnmnoo of, and in conformity to the Aula of this l)ay. At Vans 
in Parliament tho 15th of March, 17113. (Sign’d) Donuciis.” 


Renunciation of the Kino oi? Spain to tiib Crown oic Franck 

Tho King. 

Whereas on tho 5th of November in this present Your I7hi, heforo Don 
Manuel of Vadillo and VHnseo, my Score,Gary of Statu, aiul Child’ Notary of 
tho Kingdoms of Oustile and Leon, and Witnesses, I delivered, sworn to, mid 
signed a Publicfc Instrument of tho Timor following, whin!i in Word for Word 
us hero on sues: 

D. Philip, by tho Grace of God, King of Castile, boon ole., ote, Aiohduko 
of Austria etc, etc. By tho account and Information of thin Instrument mid 
Writing of Renunciation and ltulinrjuislimunl, uml that it limy minim for a 
Perpetual Bemombraueo, I do make known and dcohtro to Kings, Princes, 
Potentates, Commonwealths, ConimuiiitieH if.id particularly Persons, which now 
are, and shall lie in future ages: ’I'hat it being one of the Principal 1’osiLiono 
of the Treaties of Peace, depotidnig between the Crowns of A pain, and of Veit nee, 
with that of Fiu/la-nd for tho rimdving it linn and lasting, and proceeding to 
a Genoral one, on tho Maxim of securing for over tho Universal Good and 
Quiet of Jthvropa, by an equal Weight of L’osvuv, so that many being united m 
one, tho Balance of the K<|ualil,y desired might not turn to the Advantage of 
one, and the Danger and Hazard of tho rest- It was proposed, and insisted on 
by Mngland, and it wan agreed to on my part, and on than of tho King my 
Grandfather, That for avoiding at any time whatever I,bo Union of tins 
Mouarehy, with that of France, and tho possibility that it might happen in 
any ease, reciprocal Renunciations should be made by me, and lor all my 
Descendants, to tho possibility of succeeding to tho Mmiun-liy of Prance, and 
on the part of those Princes, and of all their Unco, pieseiit and to come, to that 
of succeeding to this Monarchy; by forming a proper Pi ojeel of Abdication of 
all Rights, which might bn claimed, by the Two Royal 1 humus of this, and 
of that Monarchy, ns to their succeeding mutually tn cicii other; by sepirnting, 
by the Legal moans of my Romumiution, my Brunch from I,bo Royal Slem of 
iVrmcc, auvl all the Blanches of Frim.ee, from tho Stem of tho Blood-Royal of 
Ppa-in, by taking Caro at tho same time, in pimminieo of tho Kimdmiionlul 
mid Perpetual Maxim of tho Balance of Power in Kit rope, which peimiudos 
and jus tides the avoiding in all cases imaginable tho Union of Monarchy of 
France with that of Ppain, that the Inconvenience Hhould liken-inn ho provided 
against, lest, in default of my Issue, the, ease should happen that Ibis Monarchy 
should devolve again to the house of Austria, whose Doininimis and Depend¬ 
ences, evoii without tho Union of tho Umpire, would make it formidable; a 
Moliyo. which at other times made it justiliuble to separate tlm Hereditary 
Dominions of tho llouso of Austria, from the Body of the Pjiunish Mouaie.hy ; 
It being agreed and settled to this end by Fiujhtnd with Me, and with the 
King my Grandfather, That in failure of mu, and of my issue tho Duke of 
&avoy, and his Sous and Descendants, being Males, born in constant lawful 
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Hamagc are t° enter upon the Succession of this Monarchy; and in default 
ot Ins Male Lino . . . [here follow the names of those m the line of succession! 

In eouscquoiieo ot what is abovesaid, and for the Love I bear to the 
Spaniards and from tho knowledge I have of what I owe to them, and the 
repoalod Expononcc of their Fidelity, and for making a return to Divine 
Providence, by this Resignation of its Destiny for the great Benefit of having 
plaend and nmintuinod mo on the Throne among such Illustrious and Well- 
desovvnig Vassals, I have determined to abdieale, for myself, and all my 
Descendants, the Right of succeeding to the Grown of France, desiriug not to 
depart from Living and Dying with my beloved, and faithful Spaniards ; 
leaving to all my Descendants the inseparable Bond of their Fidelity and Love. 
And to oml that this Resolution may have its due effect, and that the matter 
may eeaso which has boon looked upon ns ono of tho principal Motives of the 
War, which has hilhorto afllictcd IUnrope, of my own motion, free, spontaneous 
mid unconstrained Will, 1 Don Philip by tho Grace of God, King of Castile, 
Leon, etc., etc.. Archduke of Austria, etc, ote., Do by this present Instrument, 
for mysolf, for my ] loirs and Successors, Renounce, Quit, and Relinquish for 
over and even- all Pretensions, Rights, and Titles, which I have, or any 
Descendant of mine hath at present, or may have at any time to come to the 
Succession ol the Grown of France, and I declare and hold myself for excluded 
and separated, me, and my Sons, Heirs, and Descendants for ever, for excluded 
and disabled absolutely, and without Limitation, Difference, nud. Distinction 
of Persons, Degrees, Sexes and Tfrues, from the Act, and Right of succeeding 
to tho Grown of France, 


And for the greater atronglh of this Act of Abdication of all the Rights and 
Tillos, which appertained to mo, and to all my Sons and Descendants, of 
succeeding to the aforesaid Crown of France I depart from, and relinquish 
eapm&Uy that vrluaU might accrue to tl\c Rights of Birth fixwn the 

Loiters-Patents, or Instrument, whereby tho King my Grandfather preserved 
and rosorved to me, and enahlod mo to enjoy Ihe Right of Succession to the 
Grown of France, which Instrument was dispatched at Versailles in the month 
of December, in tho Year 1700, and passed, and approved, and registered by tho 
Parliament. ... I promise and oblige myself on the Faith of a King’s Word, 
that as much ns shall rolalo to my pail, and that of my Sous and Descendants, 
which are and shall bo, I will tako care of tho Observation and Accomplishment 
of thin Writing, without permitting or consenting that any thing be done 
contrary thereunto, directly or indirectly, in the whole, or in part; And I 
relinquish, and depart from all and all manner of Remedies, known or unknown, 
ordinary or extraordinary, and which by common Right, or special Privilege 
might belong to Vo, to Mo and Lo my Sons and Descendants, to reclaim, mention 
or alledge against wlmt is abovesaid; and I renounco them all, and especially 
that of evident Prejudice, enormous and most enormous, which may lie reckoned 
to have lift]mod in this Rolinquishraont and Renunciation of the Right of being 
able at any time to succeed to tho Grown nforomenlioned. ... 

And for tho greater Strength aud Security of what is contained in this 
Renunciation, and of wlmt is said and promised on my part therein, I give 
again tho pledge of my Faith and Royal Word, and I swear solemnly by the 
Gospels contained in this Missal, upon which I lay my Right Hand, that I will 
observe, maintain and accomplish this Act, and Instrument of Renunciation, 
as well for mysolf, as for all my Successors, Heirs and Descendants, in all the 
Cl a uses therein contained, according to the most natural, literal, and plain 
Sense and Construction; And that I have not sought neither will I seek any 
Dispensation from this Oatlr, and if it shall be Bought for by any particular 
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Person, or shall bo granted motto propria, 3 will not use it, nor Uiko any 
advantage of it. . . . And I deliver this Writing before the preBonb Secretary, 
Notary of this My Kingdom, and I liavo signed it and commanded it to bo 
sealed with my Boyal Seal; there being provided, and called us Witnesses, the 
Cardinal Don Francisco dc Judicc , 'Inquisitor-General and Archbishop of 
Montreal, one of my Council of State; [hero follow the names of Iho witnesses]. 

(Signed by Manuel Vadillo y Velasco, "Secretary of State to bis Majesty, 
0 Publiok Notary and Writer in his Kingdoms and 'Dominions,” m 
Madrid, tho 5Lh of November 1712.) 

(Signed by the King at Buen Botiro, tho 7th of November 1712.) 

(US.) 1 THU KlNu. 

Road and published, tho Court 1 icing assembled, and Rogislrod in tho Rolls 
of tho Court, tho King's Advocalo-Gouoml being heard, and moving fur the 
same, to tho end tint it may ho executed according to the Form ami Tenor 
thereof, in pursuance of mid in Conformity to the Acts of this Day : At Paris in 
Parliament, tho lGtli of March 1713. (Sign’d) Donuoih. 

Now whereas it is provided und settled by tho preceding Renunciation 
(which is always to have tho force of a pragmatic, fundamental, and inviolable 
Law) That at no tiiuo whatevor, either the UtiLholiok King himself, or any one 
of his Lincago, shall Rook to obtain tin) Crown of France, or ascend tho Throne 
thoroof; and by reciprocal lloiuinoiationH oiutlio part of Franco, and by Sottlo- 
niontH of tho Hereditary Succession thoro, Lending to tho Riuue purpose, the 
Crowns of Franco and Spain aro so divided and soparatod from each other, that 
tho aforesaid denunciations, and tho other Tmiuiactionn relating thereto, re¬ 
maining in force, and being truly and faithfully observed, they can never bo 
joynod in ono. Whoreforo tho most Serene Queen of (/mil Hr Uni 1 i, and the 
most Sovono and the most Christian King engage to each other solemnly, and on 
their Royal Words, That nothing ovor shall bo done by Thom, or Their Heirs 
and Sncc'Q&mw, or nflowxl to }>o done hy other#, whomhy tho nl'owmid Ihwmtsut- 
tions, and tho other Transactions aforomontionod, may iiolrdmvo their full ollhot: 
But rather on tho contrary, Tlioir Royal Majesties, with joyut Councils end 
Forces, will always sincerely bako that care, ami use those endeavours, that the 
said Foundations of tho Publiok Sufoty may remain unshaken, and bo preserved 
unbouohod for over. 

Moroovor tho most Christian King consents and engages, That lie will not, 
for tho Intomst of his .Subjects, hereafter endeavour to obtain, or accept of any 
other Usage of Navigation and Trade to Spain, and tho Spanish hut'u\ s\ (Ran 
what was practised thero in tho Reign of the late King (Utar/es tho Second of 
Spain, or Limn what shall likowiso ho fully given and granted at the name time 
to other Nations and l’ooplo, concerned in Trade. 

VII. That thoro ho a free Use of Navigation and Oommovoo between (Re 
Subjects of both their Royal Majesties, as it wan formerly, in Tune of hiiu-.o, 
and before tho Doclnmtion of this last War, and also as it in agreed ami con¬ 
cluded by tho Treaty of Commorco, this Day mado hotwoon the two Nations. 

VIII. That the Ordinary Distribution of Justice bo revived and open again 
through the Kingdoms and Dominions of each of Their Royal Majesties, no that 
it may ho free for all tho Subjects on both sides, to sue for and obtain tlioir 
Rights, lTelomions and Actions, according to the haws, Cnimtitu Lions, und 
S la Lutes of each Kingdom. 

IX. Tho most Christian King shall tako care that all the R’ortilieatiima of 
tho City of Dunkirk ho razed, that tho Harbour ho Idled up, and that the 
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Sluices or Moles, which seive to cleanse the Harbour be leveled, and that at the 
said Juno.« own Expcnce, within the space of Exvo Months after the Conditions 
oflcaoo nic Concluded and Signed; That is to say, the Fortifications towards 
tho Sea, within tho space of Two Months, mid those towards the Land together 
with the said Ranks, within Three Months; on this express Condition also, that 
tho said Fortifications, Ilarhonr,Moles or Sluices, be never Repaired again. All 
which shall not liowover ho begun to lie Ruined, till after that everything is put 
into Ills Christian Majesties Hands, which is to be given him, instead thereof, 
or as an Equivalent, 

X, Tho said most Christian King shall restore to the Kingdom aud Queen 
of Great Britain, to bo possessed in lull Rigid for ever, the Bay and Straights of' 
Hudson, together with all Lands, Seas, Sea-Coasts, Rivers, and Places situate in 
Uio wiid Ray, and Straights, and which belong thereunto, no Tracts of Land or 
°! Sea being excepted, which arc at present possessed by the Subjects of France. 
All which, as well us any Buildings tlioro made, in the Condition they now are, 
and likewise) all Fortresses there erected, either before or siuce the French seized 
tho san 10 , shall, within Six Months from tho Ratification of the present Tieaty, 
or somier, if possible, bo well and truly delivered to the British Subjects, having 
Commission from the Queen of Great Britain to demand and receive the same, 
entire and mulemolished, together with all tho Cannon and Cannon-Ball which 
urn (.heroin, as also with a Quantity of Powder, if it be there found, in Proportion 
to the Caimon-Rftll, and with tho olhor Provision of War usually belonging to 
Cannon ft is howevor piovidcd, yiat it may be entirely free for the Company 
of Quebec, and all other tho Subjects of tho most Christian King whatsoever, to 
go by Jiund, or by Soft, whithersoever they please out of tho Lauds of the said 
Bay, together with all thoir Goods, Merchandises, Arms, and Effects, of what 
Natnro or Condition soovor, oxeept such tilings as aro above reserved m this 
Article. Rut it is agreed on both sides, to determine within a Year, by Com- 
minHurioH to bo forthwith named by each Party, the Limits which are to be fixed 
hobwenu tho said Ray of Hudson, and the Places appertaining to the French ; 
which Limits both tho British and French Subjects shall be wholly forbid 
to pass over, or thorol/y to go to each other by Sea or by Land. Tho same 
Commissaries shall also lmvo Ordors to describe and settlo iu like manner the 
lloundurioH between the other British and French Colonics iu those parts. 

XL Tho above mentioned most Christian King shall take care that .Satisfac¬ 
tion bo given, according to Llui ltulo of Juslico and Equity, to the English 
Company Trading to tho Ray of Hudson, for all Damages and Spoil done to 
thoir Colonies, Ships, Poisons, Goods, by the Hostile Incursions and Depredations 
of the 'French , in linio of Pcaco, an Estimate being made thereof by Commissaries 
to be named at the Requisition of each Party. The same Commissaries shall 
moreover onquiro us well into the Complaints of tho British Subjects concerning 
Dilips til Icon by the French in time of Peace, ns also concerning the Damages 
HUHtained lust Year in tho Island called Montscrat, and others, as. into those 
tilings of which the French Subjects complain, relating to the Capitulation m 
I,lie Jk land of Nevis, and Castle of Gambia, also to French Ships, if perchance any 
sueli lmvo been t&ken by British subjects in time of Peace. And in like manner 
into all Disputes of this kind, which shall bo found to have arisen between both 
Nations, and which arc not yob onded; and due Justice shall be done on both 

sides without delay. , , , , ,, 

XII. Tho most Christian King shall taka care to_ have delivered to the 

Quean of Great Britain , on tho sumo Day that tho Ratifications of this Treaty 
shall ho oxehanged, Holomn and Authentiek Letters, or Instruments, by vertuo 
whereof it shall appear that the Island of &mt Christophers is to be possessed 
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alono hereafter by British Subjects, likewise all Nom-Scotia, or Acmlic,mW\ 
its aucieul Rotmdarios, as also the Oily of Port Royal, now called Annapolis 
Ployed, and all olhor Hungs in Lliofio Purls, which depend on Iho stud Lands ami 
Islands, together with the Dominion, ITopnoty, ami Possession of the said 
Islands, Lands, and Places, and all Right whatsoever, by Treaties, or by any 
other way obtained, which the most Christian King, the Crown of Prance, or 
any the Subjects thereof, liavo hitherto laid to Iho stml Islands, Lands, and 
Places, and the Inhabitants of the same, are yielded and made over to tho 
Queen of Great Britain, and to Her Crown for ever, as tho most Christian King 
doth at present yield and nmUo over all the particulars above said; and that m 
such ample manner and form, that tho Subjects of the most Christian King shall 
hereafter bo oxcludcd from all kind of Fishing in the said yetis, Hays, and other 
Places, on tho Coasts of NovaScotia, that is to say, on those which lie towards 
tho East, within Thirty Longues, beginning from the Island commonly called 
Sable, inclusively, and bhonco stretching along towards tho South-West. 

XIII. Tho Island called Afaofoimlland, with tho adjacent Islands, shall 
from this Lime forward, belong of Right wholly to Britain) and In that mid of 
tho Town and Fortress of I'luccntiu, and what over other Places in the said 
Island, uro in Possession of the French shall be yielded and given up, within 
Suvon Months from tho exchange of the Ra.Lilical.ions of this Treaty, or sooner, 
if possible, by tlun i lost Christian King to those who have a Commission from 
tho Qucon of Great Britain, for that purpose. Nor shall tho most Christian King, 
IIis lloii’B and Successors, or any of their ifjubjools, at any time hereafter lay 
Claim to any Right lo tho said Island and Islands, or to any Part of if, or thorn. 
Moreover, if shall not bo hawful for the Subjects of 'Prance to Portillo any I’lnoo in 
tho said Island of Newfoundland, or to Erect any buildings there, besides Stages 
made of Hoards, ancl Huts necessary and usual for Drying of Fish; or to 
Resort to tho said Island, beyond tho time noeoKwu’y for Pishing and Drying 
of Fish. Rut it Hhall bo allowed to the Subjects of Prance te catch Kish and lo 
Dry them on Land, in Unit PavL only, and in no olhor besides that, of the said 
Island of Neufoundland, which stretches from the Place called Cape llonavisla, 
to tho Norlhorn L’olut of tho said Island, and from fhendd running down by tho 
Western-sido, readies us far as the Place called Point llicite. Hut the Island 
called (Jape Breton, as also all others, both in tho Month of tho River of St. 
Lawrence, and la tho Uulph of tho same Name, shall hereafter belong of Right 
to the French ; and tho most Christian King shall have all ninimor of Liberty 
to Foubido any Place, or Places there. 

XIY. It is oxprcssly provided, that in all tlm said Places and Colonics to be 
yielded and restored by tho most Christian lung, in pursuance of this Treaty, 
tho Subjects of the said Kmg may liavo Liberty to remove Lliemselves within a 
Year to any other Place, as they shall think lit, together with all their movoahlo 
E Hoc Is. Rut those who aro willing Lo remain there, and to bn subject to tho 
Kingdom of Great Britain, aro to enjoy tho Free exercise of their Religion, 
according to Lho Usage of the Church of Romo, as far as the Laws of Great 
fit ituin do allow the samo, f 

XV. Tho Subjects of France inhabiting Canada, and ethers, shall hereafter 
give no Hindrance or Molestation to tho Five Nations or Cantons of Indians, 
subject to tho Dominion of Great Britain, nor to tho other Natives of America, 
who arc Friends to tho same. In like manner Lho Subjects of Great Britain, 
shall behave themselves Peaceably towards tlm Americans, who aro Subjects 
or Friends to Prance ; and on both sides they shall enjoy full Liberty of going and 
coming on account of Trade. As also the Natives oi' those Countries shall, with 
the same Liberty, resort, as they pleitso, to Lho British and French Colonies, for 
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promoting Trade on one side, and tlio other, without; any Molestation or 
Hindrance, either on _ the Part of the British subjects, or of the French. But 
it to bo exactly and distinctly settled by Commissaries, who are. and who ought 
to he accounted Iho Subjects and Friends of Britain or of France. 

XVI. That all Lettors, as well of Reprisal as of Mark and Counter-Marks 
Winch have hitherto on any account been Granted on either side, bo and remain 
null,' void, and of no effect; and that no Letters of this kind be hereafter Granted 
by either of Their said Royal Majesties, against the subjects of the other, unless 
thoro shall havo beon plain Proof beforehand of a Denial, or wrongful Delay of 
Justice; and unless Iho Petition of him,who desires the Grant ofLettors of Reprisal, 
ho exhibited uud shown to tho Minister, who resides there in the Name of that 
I'rincu, against whoso Subjects those Letters arc demanded, that he \uthm the 
Hpiioo of Four Months, or sooner, may make enquiry to the contrary, or pioouro 
that Satisfaction bo forthwith given to tho Plain tiff by the Party accused. But 
in cuao no Minister bo residing there from that Prince, against whose Subjects 
Reprisals arc Domandcd, that Letters of Reprisal bo not Granted till after tho 
spoil of Tour Months, to bo computed from the Day whereon the Petition ms 
E xhibited and Presented to tho Prince, against whose Subjects Reprisals are 
dofliml, or to his Privy Council. 

XVII. ’Whereas it is oxpressly Stipulated among the Conditions of the 
Suspension of Arms made between tlio above mentioned Contracting Parlies 
the J ] Day 1 of August lust past, and afterwards prolonged for l Months 
lmwo in wlml) oases Ships, Merchandizes, and other moveable Effects taken on 
cither side should either become Prizo to tho Captor, or be restored to tho former 
Proprietor; It is thoreforo agreed, that in those Cases tlio Conditions of tho 
aforesaid Suspension of Arms, shall remain in full Forco; and that all tilings 
relating to such Captures, made either in the British and Northern Seas, or in any 
other place shall ho well and truly executed according to the Tenor of the same. 

XV LI I. But in 01 iho it happen through Inadvertency, or Imprudence, or any 
other Cause whatsoever that any Subject of Their aforesaid Royal Majesties, do, 
or commit any Thing, Jjy Land, by Sea, or on Fresh Waters, m any part of the 
World, whereby this presont Treaty bo not observed, or whereby any particular 
Article of the mm hath not Ur Effect, this Peace and good Correspondence, 
botwoon tho Queen of Great Britain, and tho most Christian King, shall not bo 
thnrofnro interrupted ox broken, but shall remain in its former Strength, Force, 
mid Vigor. But that Subject nlono shall bo answerable for his own Fact, ami 
Hindi mi Her tho Punislimont which is iulUctod by tho Rules, and Diiections of 
tho Law of Nations. 

XIX. Ilowovoi in oaBQ (which God Almighty forbid) the Dissensions which 
have been laid asleop should at any Time be renewed between Their said Royal 
Majesties or Their Successors and break out into open War, the Ships, 
Merchandize, and all tho Effects, both moveable and immoveable, on both sides, 
which shall lie found to bo and ionium in tlio Ports and in the Dominions of the 
adverse party, shall not bo Confiscated, or anywise endamaged; But the intiro 
space of G uumtfts to bo reckoned from the Day of the Rupture, shall he allowed 
to tho said Subjects of cnuli of Their Royal Majesties, in which they may sell the 
nlore,mid Things, or any part elso of their Effects, or carry and remove them from 
thence, whither they please, without any Molestation and retire from thence 

thomselvoH. , ,,, . , n . . , 

XX. Just and reasonable Satisfaction shall bo given to all and singular the 

[ ] Kui'liuul 1 lad not as yot wlonlod tlio Grogoiiiui Calendar, liojieo tho doublo date Englnh 
lookoiung lining olovou days bol.iml tho Couti.io.ita . Vor the adoption of tho Gregomn Calendar 
]ing1uml--t7fil, sen Volanio XX, p. C70 ; ami tlio Appondix to Volume XXt .] 
ir. w.— vor,. xr 2 x 
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Allies of the Quecu of Great Britain , in those Mattel's which they have a right 
to demand from France. 

XXI. The most Christian King will, in consideration of the .Friendship of 
the Queen of Great Britain, Grant, tlmt in making the Treaty with tho Empire, 
all things concerning the Stale of Religion in the aioresud Empivo shall ho 
settled conformable to the Tenor of tho Treaties of Westphalia, so (hat it shall 
plainly appear, that tho most Christian King neither will have, nor would have 
hnd any alteration made in tho said Treaties. 

XXII. Moreover, Lho most Christian King engages that lie will forthwith 
after tho Peace is nmdo, cause Justice to he done to tho Family of Hamilton, 
concerning the Dukedom of Qlatchaui to tho Duke of Itichmoml, concerning 
such requests as he lias to make m France, us also to Charles Douglas, concerning 
certain Lands to be reclaimed by him, and Lo others. 

XXItl. By the mutual Consent of the Queen of Great Britain, and of tho 
most Christian King, tho Subjects of each Party, who wore taken Prisoners 
during the War, shall be set. at Liberty, without any Distinction or Hansom, 
paying such Dobts, as they shall have contracted m tho time of their being 
Prisonors. 

XXIV. Ib is mutually agrood That till and singular tho Conditions of the 
Poaco made this Day botwoon Jlis Sacred Loyal most Christian Majesty and 
IDs Sacred Royal Majesty of Portugal, ho con tinned by this Treaty and Uor 
Sacred Royal Majesty of Great Britain, lakes upon ILer Self the (humility of 
tho same, bo the end that it may ho more litinly and inviolably observed. 

XXV. Tho Treaty of Peace made this Day bolwocn IDs Sacred Royal most 
Christian Majosly, and Jfis Royal Highness the Duke of Savoy, is particularly 
included in this Treaty, as an Essential Part of it, and is conlirmed by it, in tho 
eamo nmiuior as if it wore Word lor Word iusortod Ihovoin ; Tier ttoyul Majesty 
of Great Britain declaring expressly that sho will lie hound by tho Stipulation 
of the Security and GuaranLy promised therein, as well as by those, which She 
has formerly takon upon horsolf, 

XXVI. The most Serene King of ,Sweden, with bin Kingdoms, Dominions, 
Provinces, aiul Rights, as also tho Great Duke of Tuscany, the Knpublutlc of 
Genoa, and the Duke of Burma, are in the host manner included in tins Trinity. 

XXVII, Their Majesties have also linen pleased to comprehend in this 
Treaty lho ITftns-Town.s, namely Luhouk, Jlremon, and Hamburg, and the (lily 
of Danlziok with tins died, that as soon as tho General Peace shall he concluded 
the llans Towns and Lhu City of Dautziok, may for tho futme, oh common 
Friends, onjoy Lho ancient Advantages which they have horololbio lmd in the 
Business of Trado, either by Treaties, or by old Custom. 

XXVI11 Those shall bo comprehended in this present Treaty of Peace, who 
shall he named by common consent, on tho one part and on tho other, bofoie Lho 
Exchange of the Ratifications, or within Six Months after. 

XXfX. Lastly, solemn Ratifications of tins presold Treaty, and mado in duo 
Form, shall bo exhibited on both sides at Utrecht, and mutually and duly ex¬ 
changed within tho space of Four Wcoks, to bu computed froih the Huy of the 
signing, or Boonor if possiblo. 

XXX, In Wilnoss whereof Wo the under-written Ambassadors Extraordinary 
and I’iempoLentiaiies of tho Queen of Great Britain, and of the most Christian 
King, have put our Seals to these present Instruments, subscribed with Our 
own Hands, at UtncM, the Day of “ in tho Year 17id. 

CM) Joh. Bristol, UPS. (A. S.) ITnxdlcs. 

(L.8.) Strafford. ( L. S.) Mcsnaycrf 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OR THE HISTORY 
OR FRANCE FROM 843 a.d. TO 1715 a.d. 


On tl‘° dofth of Louis lo Ddbmuuuro (840) tlio empire of Charlemagne is dismembered. 
Iho two youiigoi sons of the dead monarch, Charles and Ludwig, dispute the right of 
tho oldest 1 .atUnii', to supreme authority over nil the franks. War results, and at the 
battle of Fontonaillos (841) Lothair is completely defeated, This important event leads 
V 1 Jr of n J 0V(Um (84B), in which three kingdoms am distinctly marked . for 
Lothair, Italy and Lorraino; for Ludwig, Germany; and for Charles, France. 


THE CARLO VING-IAN DYNASTY FROM THE TREATY 
OF VERDUN {843-D87 .i.d.) 

An epoch “in which,” says Kitchm, "Franco passes through a dreary and confused 
period of formation." 

810 Olmrlos (II) tho Bald is king-of all Gaul west of tho Schelde, tho Mans, tho Saoiie, and 
tho lUiono, down to tho Mediterranean, and north of the I’yrcuecs, but three stntos 
still roslttt his nutliority, Brittany, yeplimanin, and Aquitaine, Tho Northmen iuo now 
coming ovary year, ravaging tli&r.oast and ascending the rivers. 

814 Tho diot of Tli ion villa confirms the partition of tho empire effected nt Verdun, 

815 Nomonod, count (orduko) of Brittany defeat* Charles. Pepin of Aquitimio continues 

his rosistnneo, 

847 Charles and bln two brothers conclude an ivffonwvo and defensive allinnce nt Momn. 

848 Brittany made indopondont by Noiaenoll, who takes title of king. 

850 Pepin of Aquitaine allies himself with tho Northmen and Saracens against Charles. 

851 filiallos dofoiits and imprisons Popin and fakes possession of Aquitaiire. 

85$ Charles makes pence with Aluhnaimod, tho Snrncen rnlor of Spain, who has sent bis gen¬ 
eral, Musa, to invade Franco 
8i>ti Tho Northmen cnptnro Nnutos and Tours. 

854 Popin oscapos from prison and recovers Aquitaine, 

858 I/tidwig of (Jommiiy Jiivndos Franco, hut is persuaded to withdraw. The Northmen 
Kotllo on tho Oise, 

80J (iliarhiH makes llohort tho Strong count of Paris. 

803 Charles confers tlio duchy of Flnndors on Baldwin, who had abducted and married Ms 
daughter Judith. On death of King Charles of Piovenco (son of the emperor Lothair) 
UlmrJcs tho Paid makes ail unsuccessful attempt to seize the kingdom. 

805 Ciinrlos again captures Popin and tnkos Aqaitnino. 

800 Death of Itoborfc tho Stjon^ nt Initio of Brkscrtke against tho Northmen. 

807 Charles maUoa his son Louis king of Aquitaine. 

870 Aftor tlin death of Lothair II, Charles divides Lorraine with Ludwig tho German. 

875 On death of tho emporor Ludwig If, Charles the Pnkl obtains the imperial succession. 
Tho Northmen take Raciau. 

87(1 Ciinrlos fails in an attempt to seize the possessions of the son of Ludwig tlio German. _ 
877 TUo pinio calls on Charles to drive tho Saracens from Italy. Edict of Quierzy, making 
llorcditary tho Unfa of tlio counts who accompany liimtoltnly. Dentil of Charles. His 
Hon Louis (It) tho Stammerer king of Aquitaine succeeds 
870 Death of Louis. Ills two sons divido the kingdom; Louis III ruling in northorn Fiaucc, 
Oftvlomai\,in Burgundy and Aquitaine. 

880 Tho French and Gorman kings proceed against ICiag Boson of Burgundy, who has 
assumed that title. Slogo of Vlonno, 

883 Death of Louis ; Oarlomnn rules over the whole of France. 

884 Death of Curlomnn. The nobles make tho emperor Charles tho Fat, grandson of Loins 

lo Drfbonnnim, king of France. The ompiro of Clmrleinngno Is reunited. 

885 Tim Northmen under Hollo besiege Paris. 

880 ClinrlcH buys tho Northmen off. 

887 Deposition of Charles at diet of Tribur. Ho retires to Germany. . . . 

888 Death of Charles Tho nobles, disgusted with the degenorate Cnriovlnglnns, elect Bride* 

king. Ho rules over tho land uotween tho Ainas and the Loire. Beyond tlio Alaas, 
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Armilfof Gormnny is recognised ; and south of tlio Loho, Pulco RnlmiK of Aquitnino 
inkoa tho title of king. Louis, son of Bosun, founds Cisjurauo Burgundy ; uvut Rudolf 
of Auxorro founds Tranajurano Burgundy. 

88D Kudos proceeds vigoiously against tlio Nmlhmon. Tim Surftcons bottle at Frnxlnot in 
Brovonco. Kudos forces Rniiudf to renounce his iitlo, lull, in luiuhlo to conquer smiLUem 
Fjanco. Tlio count of Flandors lofusos nhodionco to Elides. 

802 Victory of Earles tit Afonfcponsior over tlio Northmen. 

80S The opponents of Kudos meet at RUoimn uiul elect Chnrlos (III) tho Simple* natural miii 
of IjouIb II, king. Kudos compels (Jlmrlos to Jloo to Arnulf, 

805 Arnulf makes Lciimno into n kingdom for his soli HwoiilibnUl. 

800 Kudos .recognised titlo of Charles and cedes him some lorrltory in oastom Franco, 

888 Death of Kudos. Charles tlio Simple solo king. 


TIIE TENTH CENTURY 

Oil Northmen under Hollo sottlo at Rouen. 'J’lio Lorralnora giro their kingdom to diaries. 

012 Charles gives Kollo his daughter mid tlio duchy of Normandy for a lidf, ('on version of 
Kollo to Christianity, llo taken tlio name of Robert. Tho Northmen nio henceforth 
tho Nounium of Franco. 

020 Tho Lorriunors tnlco bade tliolr kingdom. 

029 Tho nobtns crown Robert I (hrother of Eudo'i ami duke of Franco) king of Fiance. 
Charles proceeds against him. 

023 Dofent of Cliai'les at Hoissons by Kohm-t, Death of Robert jn 1ml llo His nou-indruv 
Rudolf of Bui gundy is elected to mtocood. Tho Mrifo with t'lmiion ennlluuoa, llo is 
bo tray ml and imprisoned, Lorraine in given fo Jlenry tlio Fowler. 

020 Doath of Charles tho Simple). lludolf repulses a Magyar Invasion, 

030 Death of Rudolf, Louis (IV) d'Outro-Mor, mm of Charles tho Himplo, la nuuhi king. 

088 Otto tho Groat provonts Louis from aoi/.lng Lormlno. 

Dll Louis is defeated by Hugh tho Croat, fluko of Franca. 

042 Assnssiiiation of William Longsword of Notmmuly. 

045 Louis dofoatod in his atlompta on Normandy, ]lo Is vanquished and hiipiiaonetl by the 
national party under Hugh tho ({real. 

040 Otto tho Groat invados Franco as far as Rouen. Louis js liberated. 

048 Excommunication of,IIugh at council of Ingolheim. 

054 Doath of Louis. Ilia young son LotUaiv Is uUsud to tho throne. 

055 Lotus gives Burgundy to Hugh. 

050 Death of Hugh tho Groat; Ids son Hugh C'npot succeeds to hlM I Hie. Lothair gives him 
Aqultaluo. 

078 Tho Snracons mo driven from tho south of Fianco. 

078 Lothair invades Lorraine. Olio inviulos Franco as far us Dm 1 is, and in roll eat loses a 
largo part of his army. f 

980 Lothair abandons Upper Lorraino to Olio, lmt ohliuim Lnwor Lorraine and Bmlnuit for 
Ida bon Charles 

D80 Doath of Lotlinlr, Ills soil Louis (V) lo Fnlnoaut hucoOciIh. 


THE HOUSE OP CAPET TO THE DEATH 01? LOUIS IX 

THE FEUDAL MONARCHY UMUINH (087-1270 A.n.) 

087 Doath of Louis Hugh Onpot tnlcns tlm throne huppnrled by nnmo of tho nobles, (Hhorn 
advocate tho claim of Charles «»f Lorraine. Hugh is tlio first Flench king In the modern 
aoiihO of tho word, for as clulco of Franco, count of Paris, Orleans, etc,, ho’has tiirritnrioH 
ofhis own, _ The Cnrlovingintis mlod an omporors with little or no torritmlul ponntwfiloun 
Hugh associates his son Hubert on tho throiio. 

088 Clmi los of Lorraine invades Franco. 

001 Oaplmo and lmprlftonmont of ChavloH. Opposition to Hugh by the duliOfif Atiullaino. 

004 DiHputo of Hugh and Dope John XV over Archbishop Gorboit. 

000 Death of Hugh, lbs soil Robert II Mieooed.H us sole king. 

008 The popo forces ItoberL to ropiuliato his wife and cousin, Uorlbft. lie niarrieH t’oimlimco 
of AquUniiio. 


TIIE ELEVENTH OENTITRY 
101.0 Pen sedition of tho Jews in France. 

1010 Robert acquires 1m light to tlio duchy of Burgundy aflot' n fourteen vears’ war with tlio 
lobcihous Otho William, who lmd assumed tlio titlo of Pulco Henry in 1U02. 
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1017 Homy, son of Robert, crowned joint Icing. 

Thiitoon Munich®on heretics burned nt Orleans; tho first of these <seen 1 im« 

1028 llo ^' t b 1 n 0 v ^ bl ° llsnr l )B tLo ducal cr0 "'U of Normandy. IIo helps Henry crush tho revolt- 

1031 Death of Robert. Henry I succeeds as sole king 

1032 Homy gives tho ducliy of Burgundy to his brother Robert, who founds the first Cnpetinn 

house of Bmgiuidy, which lasts until 1301. [ u 

1083 Robert lo Diablo fails in an Invasion of England, and ravages Brittany. 

1085 Dentil of Robort lo Diftblo. His son William the Bastard succeeds him Tho “Pence of 
God *’ proclaimed. 

JSf J T!’?i *' T r ?n° of , *1 proclaimed, Henry captures his rebellious brother Dudes, 

1010 At tho butt o of \ ftl-ds-Dunes, William tho Bastard brings his rebellious barons to obedi- 
.. 0nt r 0, . , iho bormlno and Flanders give their homage to tho German emperor. 

1054 Groat victory of William over Elides of Anjou, at Mortcmer. 

1050 Homy makes his son Philip joint king. 

1000 Death of Homy, Philip 1 solo king. Brittany still independent 

10(10 Tlio Norman invasion of England 

1009 ‘William tho Bastard (tho Conqueror) seizes Maino. 

1070 Tho puoplo of 1,0 Mans use tho word commune or "municipality ” for the first lime. 

1071 Robert tlio Frisian invades Franco and defeats Philip at Cas.sel. 

1075 Philip compels William tho Conqueror to ralso tho siego of Dol in Bilitany, 

1070 Peace inado bntweon Philip and William. Revolt of tho commune at Cambrny. 

1079 Robert, son of William, rebels against his father. 

1087 Death of William, Robert succeeds as duke of Normandy ; Ids brother William Rufus as 
king of England, 

101)0 William Rufus Invades Normandy. 

1004 Quarrel of Philip and Urban II ovor tho dlvorco of Queen Bertha. 

1005 IImuy > son of tho duka of Burgundy, receives the county of Portugal from Alfonso VI of 

I,oon and Gnatllo, and bocomos tlio ancestor of tho Icings of Portugal. 

1000 Tho first cruaadovfl start from Fran#o, 

1097 Robert of Normandy joins tho oriisnilo, mortgaging tho duchy to William Rufus, 
1007-1000 Hostilities with William Rufus of England, who claims tho French Vuvln. 

1100 On dentil of William Rufus, Robert roturns to Normandy to rosumo his rulo, Philip 
makes his son Louis joint king. 


TIIE TWELFTH CENTURY 

Tlio opouilig of tills conlnry Is notocl for tlio rapid growth of town liberties, 

1104 Homy I of England Invades Nomiandy. 

1100 Battle of Tinchobray^md dofeafc and. capture of Robert of Normandy by Henry of EnglnuL 
Noimandy ouco more attached to England, 

1108 Death or Philip. Louis VI solo king. 

1100 War breaks out between Franco and England. 

1.111 Tho count of Anjou takes possession of Mnino. 

1112 Beginning of tho riots of the commune of Laou. 

1110 Tho war botwcou France and England is ended by tho decisivo defeat of Louis at Brenno- 
vlllo. Tlio eauso of William Clito Is lost. 

1124 War renewed between Franco and England ovor tho possession of Normandy. 

1137 Marriage of Matilda, daughter of Henry of England, to Oeoflxoy Plantogonet of Anjou, 
brings tho Anglo-Norman domination down to tho Loire. Murder of the count of 
Flanders. Louis gives that province to William Clito, 

1128 Death of William Clito. Louis loses his influence in Flanders. 

112D Peace arranged boUveon Louis mid Ilonry. 

1181 The king ninkos bis son Lotus joint king. .. . , , 4 

110(1 Tlio marriage of tlio young Louis to Eleanor of Guleune (Aquitaine) unites that duchy to 

1107 Donlli°oJf'lowiB. Louis (VII) the Young solo king. lie continues Uio policy of Us 
fathor, a»4 second b the communal movement. King Stephen of England makes a short 

Invasion of Normandy. „ ,,. . . ,.. „ c,_„ 

1140 Beginning of quarrel of Louis with tho papacy ovor tho archbishopric of Rourges. Sugar 

advises IjOuIh, , . . , 

1142 Louis attacks tho count of Cbarapagno and burns down Vitry church, . . a 

1144 Louis makes peace with the papacy mid promises to undertakea CTwado. Lo«is Mmtoa 
in the quarrel of Stoplion and Geoffrey Plantagenct. Djamombomient of the Anglo- 
Norman inonarcliy ; Stoplion romains king of England and couDt of Boulogne, Geoffrey, 
duko of Normandy, count of Anjou, Malno, and Touralno. T .„ OD „ e oin no 

1140 Dontli of Gooffroy Pluntagonot. Ills son, Henry of Anjou, mherita his po3sebsl°ns. 

1147 Louia departs on tho Second Orusado, leaving tho kingdom in charge of huger. 
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1149 Return of Louis Queen Eleanor petitions tho popn for n divorce, 

1153 Tho pope grants Eloauor’a divorce. Bho mnirlos 11 01117 of Anjou, son of UooiTroy I’lniUa- 

gonot and Matilda. 

1154 lion 17 of Anjou becomes Iloniy II of England. Besides his £ ranch torriLory Inhoiltod 

from Geofhoy, Ivo is, in Ins wife’s name, count of Poitou ancl dului of Ctukmuc. 

1158 Ilonry II of England mills Nantes to his possessions on death of his biothor (looffroy. 

1159 War breaks out botwoon Franco and England ovor tlio possosslim of Toulouse. 

1101 Peace miulo botwerm Ilonry and Louis, 

1103 Foundation of the Paris cathedral laid. 

1107 Louis renow.H hostilities witli England. 

1109 Peace of Montmirail botwoon England and Franco 

1171 Brittany passes by mnrrlngo to GonlTroy, son of Henry II 

1172 Louis supports tlio sons of llomy II 111 then roliollioii against their father, but is unalilo 

to wreat any territory from tho lung of England 
1177 Ilonry soizes Borri and buys tho county of La Marclio. 

1179 Louis makes Ins son Philip Augustus joint king. 

1180 Heath of Louis, Philip (II) Augustus solo king. 

1183 Philip banishes tho .Tows from Franco, and issues edicts ngaiiibt heretics. 

1185 Philip nt war with tho count of Flanders, during which he obtains Vornmndolu, Valois, 
and the comity of Amiens. The clulto of Burgundy Is induced to submission. 

1188 Philip induces Richard Ccnur do Lion to robol against his fuUun 1 Henry II 

1189 Homy forced to mnlco a disastrous poaco with Philip, yielding Bowl to Franco. Heath of 

Ilonry II merles the beginning of the decline of tho Angevin power In France. 

HGO Philip loaves for the crusade. 

1191 Philip returns to Franco. Ho ubolishoH tlio powerful alike of seneschal, 

1103 Philip breaks faith with Richard, makes alliance with Prince John of England, and Invades 

Normandy. Tho garrison of Rouen topoln him 
1193 Philip repudiates ids now queen Ingoborgof Denmark. 

1104 Richard, released from captivity, makes war on Philip. 

ItOO A truce botwoon Philip and Richard, The fmmor withdraws from Normandy and retail is 
Auvergne. Philip inuvrlos Agnes of Moran, 

1108 Battlo of Gisors 

1100 Definite poaco bnfcwoon Philip and Richard. Death of Richard, England and Normandy 
rocoivo John as king. Brittany, Anjou, Maine, Poitou, and Toil mine declare for Arthur 
of Biittany, hon of GoofTroy, muloi protection of Philip. 

1200 Philip seizes Brittany lie makes peace with John. I'XroiiimiiiiicuMon of Philip and 
Agues, Tho pope compels tlio lonnor to take brick Ingeliorg, 


TIIE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

r 

1202 Tlio houso of Capot pTovnlls. John sokes Arthur of Brittany anil puts 1dm to death. 
1208 Philip invados Normandy. 

1204 Fall of Chfrtonu Gnillard. Jalm floos from Rouen to England Normalidy and Brittany 
piitiS to Philip. John rotainn only I,a Roeludlo and a few plaoi'U near the coast. Maine, 
Anjou, Touralno, and Poitou me also reunited to tho royal domain. 

1206 John fnilH in an attempt to capture Angers. 

1208 Crnsado against Raymond of Toulmmc anil the AlhigonscH (Manlclurnn hoiotles) begiuii, 

1209 Tlio crusndors under Ainaud Amatnc solzo BiV/.iors and nmSHaci e (10,000 inhalillanls, 

Simon do Moutfort tnkos Carcassotmo. 

1213 Raymond, defeated at (Justolnaudary, goes to Aragon for help. 

1318 Battlo of Mu ret. Raymond of Toulouse assisted by Pedro U of Amgen la badly defeated 
by Simon do Monlfoit. Raymond’s possessions aro glvon to Eimon. 

1214 Philip wins a great victory at Brmvlnos over a coalition of John of England, Olio IV, and 

tlio count of Flanders, This battle firmly eHtalillshes tho French monarchy, 

1215 The Latomn council ratifies tho dispossession of Raymond of Toulouse 

33l(l Louis son of Philip invades England, having boon invited I,hero by U 10 hiivoim. 

1217 Tho earl of Pembroke defeats Louis near Lincoln and ho roLurns to Franco, Ton louse 

shuts out Simon do Moutfort and recalls Count Raymond. r> 

1218 Death of Simon at biogo of Toulouso. Iiis son Aimuuy continues tho war, 

1223 Death of Raymond of Toulouso 

1228 Hoath of Philip Augustus. Inhisrolgn ho doubled tiro royal domain and attacked feudal¬ 
ism in many of its vital points. Ills Hun Louis (VIII) tho Lion micrcnihi, Hu can Inn 
on the Rtiuggies with England amt with tlio Alblgonsos. Henry III of England d<v 
mamls tho restitution of Normandy and other provinces. 

1224 Atnaury do Moutfort, driven from tlio south, tran.sfovH his claim on Toulouso to Louis 

Lower Poitou taken from England. Capture of La Rochelle, Halil ton go, Angoumnls] 
Limousin 1 orlgord, and partoC Boidohuts submit, Bordt'iiut and (Hammy nlonu leuinin 
to England. Louis begins to froo tlio sorte. 
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1225 Louis undertakes a now crusade against the Albigenaes 
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}?{j? ?iu° nr rn llI ,° ?S? ltl A d l • tlI1 ^ B J-V Jir i tllny ' but bls expedition comes to nothing. 

H J , L , lia \ qC «>^| bm dtt ^wcen Blanche and the revolting nobles. 
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1230 Louis attains Ills majority, ond of tho regency of Blanche of Castile 

1238 Louis purclmsofl tho county of Mficon. 

1243 Loulfi ftttomuts to sot Uls hrollvcr Alphonse over Poitou and Auvergne, mid the umvilliiur 

Cftl ‘ 011 Vo 111 .^ of Euffland. Henry comes to France, but is badly defeated ni 
Tnillobourg and Suinlos by Louis. 

1243 Henry makes pcaco with Louis. Raymond VII of Toulouse revolts. 

1214 Raymond reduced to submission. The last of the Albigonses pciish at Mont Stfgur. 
Louta with his tkroo brother attuunea the cross. Louis forbids his lords to hold fiefs 
undor both tliO lung of England and of Prance at tho same time. This greatly helps lo 
dovoiop national feeling. 

124C Proyonco pusses to tho houso of Anjou on marriage of Charles of Anjou (Louis’ brotlici) 
to Beatrice of Provence. 

124R Louis departs for tho cruwido, leaving Blanche of Castile regent, 

1241) Lould captures Damlottn. 

1250 Buttle of Manaurnb. Capture of Louis. Ho is liberated upon icstoiing Dainietla to the 

Mohammedans, and rotiros to Aero. 

1251 Thooruaado "dr>s Pastouieaux.” 

1252 Robert do Sorb on founds tbo Socbonno. 

1258 Death of Blanche of Cnaiilo lecallseLouis to Prance. 

1354 Return of Louis to Franco, a disappointed man. 

1258 By Pcaco of Corboil with King James of Aragon, Louis settles the frontier difflcnltieg and 
recognises tho mdonoiulonco of tlio countv of Barcelona, 

1250 Ponce of Abbeville, yielding tlio Limousin, Pdiigord, and parts of Salntongc to Ilcnry HI, 
who renounces all claims on Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and Poitou, 

12(13 Louln rofusos tho crown of Sicily, offered by Urban IV, and it is necopted by his brother 
Charles of Anjou. 

1203 Louis arbitrates In tho disputes of Henry III nnd IiIb barons. 

1200 Charles of Anjou acknowledged king of Sicily. 

1207 Louis again assumes the crosB. 

1202 The. "Pragmatic Sat^Uou'* of I.auAa lays tho foundation of the lihoctlesof the Gallican 
eliuroll. Its genuineness is doubtod, 

1270 Publication of tlio “ Establishments.” Louib sets out on his crusade, goos to Tunis, and 
at tlio slogo of tho city dioa of tlio plaguo. End of tlio crusading era, and close of the 
most vonmrkablo period of tho Middle Ages. Tho power of tho king now predominates 
ovor that of tlio foudnl nobles, and the prerogatives of imperial authority liavo become 
reunited to tlio crown. Homan law has boon substituted for feudal justice m many 
provinces of Franco. Tho “Third Estate” lias boon developed In Franco, and the con¬ 
test against feudal society, ending in tho French Revolution, has beguu. 


THE DESCENDANTS OF SAINT LOUIS 


The Elder or Philippine Line (1270-158!) a.d.) 

1270 Louis succeeded by bia eon, Philip (HI) tho Bold. 

1271 I)oath of Alfonso nnd Jonn of Toulouse. Philip inherits tho county. 

1273 Philip goes to war with tho counts of Foix and Armngnac and defeats them. 

127B Philip yields tlio pope tlio county of Venaissin nnd half of Avignon. 

1274 On (loath of llonry I of Navarro, Philip occupies his French possessions, Champagne ana 

Brio, ns guardian of tho infant heiress Joan, and places French officials m iSnvnrre. tie 

buvs tlio county of Nemours. „ n 

1270 War* breaks out with Castilo over the occupation of Navarro. Siege of Pamplona. 

Philip’s expedition is unfortunato, nnd a truce is concluded with Castile 
1270 Philip gives some (lots to Edward I of England. 
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1283 At the instigation of Chariot) of Anjou, Philip makes w«v on Aragon. I ho popo ofTom 

tlio throno of Aragon to C’hnrloa of Valois, non of Philip. 

1284 Marriago of tho lung’s son, Philip, to Joan of Navium 

1286 Tlio war with Aragon cimtimm Philip captures Kino. His Hoot w li<ully defeated, and 
ho dies at Pojjrignnn. The Languo d'oil bogins to replace tlio Languo d’oe. 


Elder Branch of {he Philippine Lino 

1285 Philip (IV) th& Fair succeeds Ivin Callow. By his marriage with Joan of Navarro, 
Champagne, Chartres, and Blois arc united to li'mnco. One yroir'ij trace made between 
France and Aragon. 

1287 Edward I of England arranges peace bptwuon Franco and Aragon. < lumen ot Vivlola 
abandons liis pretensions to tho crown of Aragon. 

1289 Tlio popo Induces Charles of Valois to losumo his claim to Aragon. 

1291 Tioftty of Abe, between Franco and Aragon. 

1208 War bronlts out between Franco and England. Philip inviulos Gnionno. 

120-1 Tlio ompuror of Gorinany and tho count of Flanders Join Kdwaid 1 against Philip. 

1205 John Bohol of bnotlniicl joins Franco against England, 

1290 Philip resists tlio papal bull forbidding tho clergy to pay taxes to princes, llo lorbidti tho 

exportation of mcmoy from Franco, Boniface VIII threatens nxcoinmuiiluilhm. Tho 
end of Lancaster invades (hiienno. 

1297 Philip defeats the count of FJnndors at Furnos. Philip and lionlfare lire rcennciliui. 

1209 Boniface arranges pence between Franco and England. A nuinluge buUvceu Philip's 

daughter and Edward's sou ts aminged, 

1000 Charles of Valois conquers tlio count of Flanders; his lands united to tlio crown. 


THE FOURTEENTH CMNTUHV 

1801 Quin ml with Boniface over tho bislio]) of Pandora. 

1802 Tho Flemings revolt against Philip, who is badly defeated at ('mirirul, "Puttie of tlie 

8 puvs,” Tho ih’st states-gonoral convoked. 

1303 Philip sonds Guillaume do Nognrot to Ilnly, who, with tlio »hl of the Cnlnim/i, eaplurcM 

and imprisons Bonifaco. lie is thus rid of his worst aiKugmiiHt. 

1304 Fiosh revolt of the Flemish, who uro defeated at Momwm-Pdvfllo Philip makes peace. 

They code him some territory, and ho given thorn buck tholr count. 

1805 Philip procures the election of Clement V to the papacy. 

1800 Revocations of the bulla of Bonifaco against Philip. 

1807 Arrost of tlio Tomplars, Jacques do Molay, and other knights. 

1809 The holy bco is fixed at Avignon. 

1810 Trial and condemnation of tho Tomplars Many are burned nltfc. 

1813 flunprotwlon of tlio oidor of tho Tomplars nl lliu council of Vienna. Tim llegliimls mid 
Bocuincs of Flundorg aro condemned. Philip acquires Lyon by purchase, 

1014 Burning of Jacques do Molay. Death of Philip tho Fair, Ills soil, Louis (X) Iho Quar¬ 
relsome, already Icing of Navarro, which is now united to Franco, uitcceods. 

1315 Exooutloii of Enguonmid do Mnrlgny. 

1815-1810 Grout famine in Franco Louis fails In nn oxpedllhm against Flanders. 

1810 Donth of Louis. A posthnmouH non, John (I), lives only unveil duyiu On imeeimt of (ho 
Hnlic law, the throno of Franco passes to Louis' brother, Philip (V) tho Tall, 

1318 Tho state council established. 

1823 Death of Philip. Urn hrothoi, Charles (IV) the Fnh, mWcmK lie lms ronsinnt 

Double in Flanders, and favours tlio rehollhm of Isidinlla of England mid Mnrtimei. 

1824 First historical inontion of gunpowder, used by the JnhitbltiinlH of Mel/; 

1328 Death t>£ Clmrlo.s without undo Iftmo. Tho direct lino of Iho Capets eonmn to an end. 

Fonmjcr Branch of tho PhiUppim Line (/fousn of Vnlm) (Dtswnhvih of I'hilip J] l through 

<i Younger Eon, Glut/ lea of Valois) 

1328 Philip (VI) of Valois, cousin of Charles IV, and son of Charles of Valois, mu'cecch to 
tho tin one of Franco. Navarro Is givon to Joan II, daughter ol i anils X. Edward III 
of England puts forward a claim to tho French throno through his mother, Isabel In, 
daughter of Philip tho Fair, Philip do fouls tho Flemings at Cusho). 

1829 Edward III gives homage for Guiomio and I’onllilou. 

1833 Trial mid banishment of Hohort of Artois. 

1334 Edward ill, influenced by Robert of Artois, claims Uni French llirono. 

1830 Tho count of Flanders, on Philip's suggestion, arrests tho English merchants in Antwerp, 

Edwmd prohibits exports of wool. 

1837 Tho Flemish citioa, led by Jacob van Artovoldo, put tliomaolvos nndor tlio pwlocllon of 
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h—d. Begin- 

Edward arrives at Antwerp. 

Edward aaaumos title of king of France 

Defeat of tho Ifronch fleet at Sluys. Tito English obtain mastery of the British Channel 

iJrt^iKSfF ?nu, ay l,n ^ CC0S9f,ll, y PMiP seizes Ouiemto. A truco is concluded. 

Death of John III of Brittany without lbsuo. The duchy claimed by his brother, John do 
Montfort, and Ills meoo, Joan do Ponthiovro, wife of Charles of Blois. Philip espouses 
enuso of Joan, and Edward that of John. Philip captures Do Montfort. His wife, 
Joan, continues tho war, Charles of Blois takes the duchy. 

Joan do llontfort bosiogod in Honnobon, and is relieved by the English Edward besieges 
Vanned, Bonnes, and Nantes b 

Tho war in Brittany interrupted by a three years’ truco. 

Philip Invites Olivier do Clisson and other Breton chiefs to Paris, and treacherously 
beheads thorn; upon which tho war with England breaks out afresh, Tho French 
defeated at Uorgornc in Gnlenno. The English mvndo Pdrigord. 

Tho French defeated at Auhovocho; tho count do Lisle is taken prisoner Van Arfevaldo 
Hlain in ft riot in Gliont. Edward lotarns to England, 



Capture of Calais by Edward. 


Humbert II, heir to Dauplilnfi, 
on condition that tho oldest son 
Tho fief and title given to tho 


Ifh wife, Joan do Pontln&vio, continues the war. 

Philip obtains a ton months’ truco. 

Tho Black Death rages in Franco. 

Philip bnjrB Montpollior from Jainos II of Majorca, 
concludes treaty with Philip, soiling his estates to him on 
of tho Ifronch king Hliall tuko tho name of dauphin. Tin 
king’s grandson Charles. Franco now reaches to tho Alps. 

Death of Philip. Ilia son, John gl) tho Good, succeeds Charles the Bad of Navarro 
claims Champagne and Angoumois, but John holds them and seizes Charles’ fie/s in 
Normandy. Charles passes to tho English Bido. 

Tho first court ordor, “ tho Star," established. Tiuo chivalry Is being roplnced Lynn 
official <u»o. 

Tho Bruton war continued. “ Battle of tho Thirty.” 

Tho English ronow their ravages John appeals to tho peoplo, 

Groat defeat of tiro French at Poitiovs. John captured and taken to England. His son 
(Juries nsHumos tho rcgoncy. A two years’ truco concluded, 

Marcel brings forward his reform measures, restricting royal prerogatives, In tho slates- 
general, Charles of Navarro champions tho enuso. 

Murder of tho dauphin's ministers. Revolts of the peasants, "La Jncquerio" is put 
down with much Woodshed. Mauler of Marcel by tho dauphin’s party. 

Edward again invades France, and besieges Itheims, 

Edward advances to Paris. Penco of Brotigny concluded. Edward renounces claim to 
French throne, and all territory north of the’Loire excop t Calais, Quines, and Ponthlou 
lu Picardy, lie lakes flnionuo and adjoining provinces. John ransomed. 

Defeat of Jainos do Bourbon by brigands near Brlgnais. End of tho first lino of Bur¬ 
gundian dukes with death of Philip do ltouvro, Tho duchy revorts to the crown, 

John mturiiH lo England. 

John given Burgundy lo ids fourth son Philip, who founds tho second Burgundian house. 

Death’of John In London, Tho danplnil, Charles (V) tho Wise, already regent, 
Hliccoodfl. Charles the Bft<l solids all army to Normandy to recover his confiscated fiefs 
Bertrand <lu (iuoscUu defeats it at Cocherol. End of war of the Breton Succession, by 
tho liattlo of Anray, in which Cliarlos of Blois is klllod. 

By tho trouty of (Juorando, John do Montfort is recognised duke of Brittany. Charles 
of Blois’ widow receives Ponthiovro and Limoges. John does homage to Charles V. 
iWn will. Churl oh of Navarre. lie oxcliftiuros Montpellier for his Norman fiefs, 


1307 

1308 
1809 


1370 



Tlio Piaclc Prlnco sides with Pedro. Battle of Navarretto. 

Thn°(hiscoi^nohlos appeal to Charles from the Black Prince, now prince of Aqpjtata* 
Tho war Is ronowod, Du Gnosclin restates Henry of Irnstamara to the throno of CVtlle. 
Tho alfttes-gonomi declare Guionno confiscated. An English army lands at Calais. 1 ho 

tiiScSnAmSwby'tlwStah! ^ho Black Prince is succeeded by tlie earl of Pembroke. 
Du CJuVsdln made constable of France. A part of the Limousin is conquered by France 
Tho count of Auxorro soils his county to the crown. 
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1372 Poitiers ntul La Rochelle rotakon by tbo French, England loses Poitou. 

1878 Tbo English under John ot’ Onunt make a, futile invasion o£ Frauen. 

1876 A truce concluded between Edward tuul Charles. 

1877 Death of Edward III. Charles breaks tbo tvneo and renews tbo war. 

1878 Charles begins a futilo attempt to soiy.o Brittany. 

1070 Charles of Navjuro cedes many placoB to tl\o Pienclv. TUo Ilrotons Blgn fl Melos of com 
federation and recall John IV. Crnoltios of Anjou in Languedoc. 

1880 Treaty algnod between England and Brittany. Death of Du (taoHcUn, and of CliavloB, 
Dayoiino, Doicloaux, Biost, Cherbourg, and Calais nloiio romain to tlio English. 


Elder Branch of tho Home of Valois 

1080 Charles (VI) tho Well Beloved hmccciuIh Ills father nt tho n/fo of fcwolvo under tlin 
guardianship of his tluvo undostho dukes of Anjou, Burgundy, aiul Lord. Ollvlor 
do Olisaon made constable of Franco. 

1883 Revolt of Philip van Arlovoldo In Flnndors. Tlio French defeat the men of Client at 

ltoosoboko. Artovoldo Is slain. 

188-1 At (lentil of Louis do Mftlo, count or Flniulw's, that county is united to Burgundy, tho 
duke of which lias mm-i'ind Louia do Mfllo'H daughter. Truoo with England. 

1885 Poften made with Flniulm-H. 

1380 Clim-los declares war on England, and makes extensive pro pm n lions. 

1988 Fall urn of an expedition against Uoldoiland, Ohnrlns Dugins bin rule. 

13U3 Attempt to ussaHsinato tho constables Do (Bisson. dlinrlos becomes liimuio. Burgundy 
and Doiri seiv.n government, sotting aside tho king's bmlhov, tbo duUn of Ormans. 
Tho grout civil discoid botwoon Burgundy and OrloftUH begins, 

1806 A twonty-oight yearn’ truce cignwl with Richard 11 of England, ClmvKm accepts tho 
protectorate of (hmon. 

1800 Mnvriago of Richard II with Isabella, daughter of (Hurries. (I vent do foal of John tho 
Fearless, son of tho duke of Burgundy, in his <p-usrid« against Bajiizot Jit Nioopnlls, 

18Q0 DuyioBitionof Richard If destroys the allianco Wliii England. 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

1401~140'i Tlio struggles hotwoon tho tlukos of Burgundy anil Orleana emitlniios, 

1404 Death of Philip of Burgundy, succeeded by his non John tho Fourlivin. 

1-105 John tho Fearless ontom Purls. 

1400 Tho (lulco of Orleans obtains tho duchy of Aipiitnino. 

1407 Murdor of tho dulco of Orleans at tho limligallmi of John tlio Fonrhwi, 

1-108 John defeats tho Lidgiiois nt Hnsimin. 

1400 Peace of ChartroH between tlio Burgundian and Orleans factious,- 

1410 Tho count d'Ai-mfignao — whoso daughter nmrriael tlio mu-vdmed dulro ol’ Orh-anfi’ son — 

assuinos head ot tho Orleans faction, lieiicelorili known ns tlio ArimignuCH. I’oaeo of 
Ulcfitro between Biu'guin1lans and Arimignaes, Insurrection of tlio ('uhciohlfttis In 1’nriii. 

1411 Tlio Auriagnacs break tho Pence of Dicuiro, mid begin to ravage tlio north of Fniuer. 

'J'ho BnrgundlnnH apply to Henry IV of England for aid. John t!i» Fiun-lesH makes 
himself mast nr of Paris mid Picaidy. 

1412 Tho Arningnacs invest Bourges, Poaeo of Bourgcs, ronowing that of Cliurhsn 

1413 The Avmngnacs obtain the ascendency in Paris, the dauphin Louis ah their head. 

1414 Treaty of Arms between tho Burgundians and ArnnigimcH. Ilonry V of England prepares 

for war. 

1416 Ilonry takes llarflour, and wins at Agincourt, 

141(5 Tho count of Aimugnac. lays mego to Uni Ilnur, lint desists for want (if fuudn. 

1417 Ilonry takes Caen j makes treufius with Anjou, Brltlimy, and Biirgninly, 

1-U8 Massacre of tho Aunagiwcs in Paris. 

1410 Ilonry captures Itouon. John tlio Fearless is mui-doiml. Ills son Philip thodnod huccoiuIh 
liitn and joins tho Eugllsli parly, Queou Isabella joins tlui Angla'Uuvgtmdliuui. Paris 
leans towards tlio English. ( 

1420 The Treaty of Tiovos. Jlom-y V recognised «s heir to tho Fumo.U Uuoue, lie. martins 
the princess Catherine. All Franco north of tlio Loire bocomos English. 

1431 Defeat of tlio English Py tho national piuty at Buug6. 

1432 Death of Ilonry v. IDs young non Ilonry declared king of Franco with the dulco of Bed- 

foid as rogent, Death of Charles VI two montlw after llonvy’s. Tho dauphin Charles 
VII is proclaimed king at Mohnn. 

1433 Lords Salisbury and SuITolk defeat tlio French and their Scotch allies at Cravant. 

1424. Tho dulco of Bodfrnd defeats tlio French and Scotch at Vmnouil. 

1438 Tlio dulco of Bedford begins siege of Orleans 

1429 The French badly defeated at Itouvray, "batiks 0 f tho Honings.” Joan ot Arc appears 
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lr?H° Tv?'v s,es °' English defeated at Patay hy Joan. She enters Troyes 

and tho Engliali withdraw. Ck&lons opens its gates to the French Coronation of 
um at lllielms. The duke of Burgundy founds the order of tho Golden Fleece. 

1400 Tho duko of Burgundy acquires Brabant. Joan a success continues until alio ia captured 

. tt ? t Euigutuhnns at Coinpiegno and sold to tho duko of Bedford ' 

J2SJ VI f owned king of Franco at Paris. Execution of Joan of Arc at Bouen. 

1432 Tho French tnlco Chartres from tho English. 

1434 Revolts in Normandy against tho English. 

1435 Congress of all tho Christian states at Arras to re-establish peace. Tlie duke of Bureundv 

Joms tho French. 6 ; 

1433 The English aio permitted to retire from Paris. 

1437 Cliarlos ontors Paris. 

1438 Charles summons council at Bourgas. Tho “ Pragmatic Sanction" enacted therein 

declares tho pope mtbmdmato to a general council and annuls his fiscal nedits. 

1430 Tho Btntos-gonernl pvovldoa for tho establishment of a standing army Tho nobles form 
mi opposition known as tho " Praguerle,” headed by tho dauphin Louis. 

1440 Tho Praguerio overthrown. Louis is scut to DsvuplnwS to govern 

1441 Cliarlos crushos tho freobooters in Champagne and drives the English from Pontciso. 

144B Charles and tho dauphin ropnlso tho English from Dioppo and suppress tho count of 

Arnmgnao in tho smith. 

1444 Two yonia’ truco concluded with England. Marriage of Margaret of Anjou and ITenry 

VI of England arranged Tho Fronch win a victory at Sankt Jakob near Me. Charles 
unsuccessfully bosiegos Mot/,. 

1445 Organisation of the regular army ofteeted. 

1410 Tho last atago of tho Hundred Yeaia’ War begins. Snrlenne seizes Fcugdres, Many 
towns in Normandy and Brittany taken by tho Fronch. 

14G0 Kyi-ldl, with an army from England, is beaten at Fonnlgny. Iioliabilltation of Joan of 
Arc. 

1451 Tho Fronch attack Gukmno. Bordeaux and Bayonne captured, 

1453 hullo of Ciwtlllon. Tho Bnglisli^lcfeated, Charles enters Bordeaux, and tlm Hundred 
Years’ War is over. Guionno ogam a part of France, The English retain only Calais 
and two neighbouring towns in Franco. 

1450 Tho dauphin talcoa lofugo at court of Philip of Burgundy. 

1401 Death of Cliarlos j succeeded by his son Louis XI. 

1403 Louis roceivoa Roussillon and Cojdagnons guarnnteo for a loan to tho king of Castile. 

1403 IjouIh ransoms back from tho duko of Burgundy the towns on the Somme given him by 
tho Treaty of Arras. 

1405 Formation of tho "loaguo of tho Public Weal" nominally beaded by Louis' brother, 
Charles tho duko of Borri, against tho king. Louis, besieged la Pans, agrees to the 
troatios oi Coniiinra and St. Mumr, invomtaWo to tho ViotAcs, 

1400 Louis takes Normandy from his brother. 

14(57 Death of Philip the Good of Burgundy; succcoded by Charles tho Bold, Edward IV of 
England, tho kings of Castllo and of Aragon, and tho dukes of Burgundy and of Brit¬ 
tany form a now Tcnguo against Louis, 

1408 Interview with Charles tho Bold at Poroimo. Louis signH a treaty eimilar to that of 

Condons. 

1401) Guionno is given to the duko of Derri. Charles tho Bold compels Loui3 to accompany 
him on his expedition to punish tho men of Li&go. Louis aids Warwick against 

Edward IV. 

1470 Assembly nt Tours declares Treaty of I'eronno null. 

1471 Coalition of tho dukes of Brittany and Guicnno against Louis Truco of Amiens. 

147J Death of tlm duko of Gulouno breaks up tho coalition. Charles of Burgundy attacks 
Louis. Cliarlos inakos truco with Louis nt Seulis. 

1478 Charles tho Bold acquires ft portion of Lorraine. Arrest of tho duke of Alcn$on. Assas- 
si nation of tho count d'Arrangunc ., „ 

1474 Loagito headed by tho nrchduko Siglsmund formed against Charles the Bold, tlo 
boHiegos Nouns, but is foiccd to retire. Louis takes towns in Picardy from him. 
lbwolt in Roussillon. Louis sends an army to take Perpignan, _ 

1476 Treaty of l^cquigny. Truce between Louis and Charles, Charles conquers Lorraine and 

ontors Nancy. , __ 

14711 Charles donated by tho Swiss nt Branson and at Moral, . - _ , , 

1477 Tim duko of Lorraine and the Swiss attack Nancy. Ckailes falls in its defence As he 

loaves no male lioir tho crown rosumfls possession of Burgundy Louis also seizes 
Francho-Oomto. His armies recover Ftairdy °» lw Flanders Mary of Burgundy 
marrlOS Maximilian, son of Frederick III. This transfers Brabant, Luxemburg, Tranche. 
Conitfi, Flnndors, llajnanlt, ole., to Austria, 

1480 TraceThe froe-nreSor army abandoned; the cities supply money in 
placo of men. Tho ago of foreign mercenaries begins 
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1481 Lonls iuliorits Anjou, Muino, and Provonco on (loath of Charles of Anjou, 

1483 Treaty of Arras with tho Burgundians. Maximilian gives his daughter to tlio dauphin 
with Art old and Fwinelie-Cmnt6 for lior dowry. 

1188 Death of Louis, IIo lias crushed feudalism and substituted artalocrnoy for nnaichy. Ills 
young son Charles VIII succeeds, with Aimo do Beaujeu as regent 

1485 Tho duko of Orleans rovolts. Orleans is captured, but Francis II of Jlvltlany prepares for 

war with Franco. 

1486 Maximilian invades Artois, bioaklng tho Treaty of Arms 

1489 Loins do la Trthnouillo d of on is the Bretons at St. Anbhi du Cormier. Treaty of Sab) A 
Death of Francis II. Anno outwits jdan of Maximilian to marry Frauds’ daughter 
Anno of Brittany, mid secures lior for Chuilus, who abandons tho proposed nllinnco 
with Maximilian's daughtoi. 

1491 Mnrringo of Oharloa and Anno of Brittany unites Brittany and llio crown of France. 
Anno do Benujou retires from tlio regency 

1493 Ilonry VII oCTCngland invades Franco and lays siege to Boulogne. Maximilian attacks 
Artois. Ponca of Ihnplos with ICnglnnd 

1493 Treaty of Nftibonno vvlbli Ferdinand tlio Catholic. Clmihvi restoien Roussillon and Coi- 

dagno to Spain Treaty of Sonhs with Maximilian, who rooovora Artois, Franolin- 
(,'ointu, and Charolais for his soil. 

1494 Charles invades Italy. Tho duko of Orleans defeats the Neapolitan limit at ltapilllo 

(Ihnrlos outers Pisa, Florence, mid Home in triumph. 

1495 Charles outers Naiilon T’ho Kalian princes unite with tlio pope, the emperor, and Fer¬ 

dinand and Isabella against him, Charles dofouls the allien at Fornevo, Treaty of 
Novum. Charles cuts Ills way thiough to franco 
1100 Tlio French garrison at Naples capitulates and roluiim to I'Vimoe 

1498 Death of Charles VIII with no living heir. The crown passes to the duko of Orleans, 

The Younger Branch of iho House of Valois [(Vnloin-Orlounx) domuibd from Charles V 
through, Louis, Jhtlo of Orleans,, kin Second tion\ 

1408 Louis XII. Ills assumption of tlio crown reunites Orleans and Valois In the kingdom. 
In order to proHorvo the union with Brittany, Louis obtains (he pope's permission (o 
divoico his virtuous but unloved wife Joan of France, that lie may marry Anno of 
Brittany, Louis in return Invests (War Ihngia with tho Vabmllnols and blow. 

1499 Marriage of Louis and Anno assures tlio union of Brittany. Louis olnlnm Milan llirnugh 

bis grandmother Valentina Visconti. Alliance with Venire. Louis on I era the Milanese 
with an army mid takes possession of llio city. Ludovico Hfor/a llees to the Tj nil 

1500 Tho Mllanoso recall Ludovico. Ho is betmyed Into Louis’ hands at Novara, ami tlio lat,lor 

takos him to Franco. Treaty with Ferdinand tho Cnlholio to lake tho kingdom of Hlclly. 


TIIF SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

1501 Findeilck II of Naples Hurrendors to Louis’ army 

1502 Franco and Spam begin to quarrel over the partition of Sicily. Hostilities In Naples. 

1003 French defeat at Soininnm. Tho duko of Nemours killed at. < ‘ongnola. (IoiimiIvo do 

Cordova wins a deelslvo victory over tho Fiencli on tlio Uurlgllano mid tlm whole 
kingdom of Sicily becomes subject to Spain 

1504 Louis signs tho tlivao treaties of Biota: tlm first, an alliance with Maximilian In attack 

Vonlco; tho second, to arrange for the invosliluro of (lie Milanese, the third, to ar¬ 
range tlio mnrringo of Charles of Austilu with Louis’ daughter Claude, giving Brit¬ 
tany, Buigiindy, Biota, and tlio French claims in Italy as dowry 

1505 Louis glvos his claim to tlm kingdom of Sicily to Uornmlno do Foix onion marriage to 

Ferdinand tho Catholic, which breaks tho llilul treaty of liloin, 

1500 Louis convokes the statoR-gonoml at Tours lo iloeluro that Brittany ami Burgundy rannnt 
bo allonatod from tho crown 

1507 Louis takes Genoa, IIo returns to Franco, giving tho city hack Us laws and liberties. 

Interview with Ferdinand at Havana. ( 

1508 Formation of thoLonguoof Cambray against Venice. 

1509 Louis defeats tlio Venetians at Agimdello, and soon 1ms posstmalmi of northern Italy. 

1510 Popo Julius II makes peace with Vomco, and allies himself with tlm Swiss. 

1511 Tho Fionck army surprises tho pontifical forces bo foie Bologna, Defeat of Julius nl 

Cusalocoliio. Louis convokes a council at Pisa to depose tlm pope Julius hitnriliota 
Pisa and summons a now council at St. John the Lutoran. Formation of the Holy 
League, tho pope, Spain, England, tho empire, Venice, and the Swiss, one of its objects 
being to dvlvo tho French from Italy. 

1512 Gaston do Foix takos Bologna, Brescia, and wins a brilliant victory at Ravenna, but loses 

his lifo. Tlio French lo.so Italy. Fordlnand the Catholic invades and con quern Navarre. 
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1513 

1614 

1515 

1510 

1518 

1611 ) 

1520 

1631 

1533 

16211 

1524 

1625 

1620 

1627 

162!) 

LRllS 

15311 


151U 

1636 

153(1 


1637 

1638 
163(1 

il. 


“"‘ ls f'«di , ... 1 di„..doa«- 

LouIh confcliiuos btriifiglo in Italy. Henry VIII lands an army at Calais Defeat of La 
I rdniomllo at Novara by tho Swiss and MnsalinUiano Sforza. Genoa frees itself from 
I)oiich auzornlnty. 1 ho English and tho emperor-elect Maximilian besiege Tbcrounnne 
aiul dafcataraUaf ftimy of the French at Gninegato (“battle of the Spurs”). The Swiss 
invade 1’ ranee, 1 rooty of Dijon hotweon French ami Swiss reconciles France with tho 
holy su-o. Indocislyo naval battle of the French and English off Eiest. 

Death of Anno of Brittany. Marringo of tl»o princess Claude and Francis d’Aneoiilemo. 
limy aro invested with the duchy of Brittany. Truco of Orleans with tho emperor 
and I-ordmand tho Catholic. Treaty of pence with Henry VIII signed at London 
I,mim imu-rioH Mary Tudor, elstor of Ilonry. 

Death of Louis XU; succeeded by his mm-m-law, Francis I, of tho Orlcnns-AngouICmo 
fmnliy. Francis makes nllinuco with tho archduko Charles (prince of Castile) Francis 
Invadon Italy wltli a largo army, and defeats tho forces of the pope, tho omnaror, and 
Ferdinand at Mflilgnano. Genoa places itself In Franco’s bauds. 

Concordat with Loo X, bartering away the liberties of tho French clergy, Finucis re¬ 
turns to France, bunging bask tho ideas of tho Honais>anco. Treaty of Nyon with 
(diaries, by which French Navarre is restored to tlio D'Albrota. Perpetual penco signed 
wltli tho riiviss. 

1 foil ry VIII soils TonrnaiHls to Fianco. Foundation of Lo Havre. 

Death of I ho ompoior Maximilian. Struggle for tho imperial crown between Francis, 
Charles, and lluury Vlll, Fdeotiou of Charlos V. 

Mooting of Francis and Homy VIII on tho Flokl of tlio Cloth of Gobi, hut Francis fails to 
make tho desired alliance, which Henry concludes with Charles V, 

Charles claims Burgundy, A Frouch army invades Navarre. Capture of Pamplona. 
Loo trouts wltli Francis and then deserts him for Charles. Tho duko do Bouillon at¬ 
tacks LuxomlmfC, Tho unpuviftln seize the ducliy of Bouillon and invade Champagne. 
Bayard drives them from Md/i fives. Tho French lose Ton may. Fronch defeat at 
liOgiofin. The Bpiminvds recover Nuvane. Lautruc abandons Milan, l'nrnm, mid 

IMuronzn In Lombardy. 

Defeat of Lrmlrec by Prosporo Colonna at La Blcocca, Colonna takes Gouoa. Francis 
goes to tho war, leaving tho kingdom under tho regency of lus mother, Loulso of 
Huvoy. Tho Hpiuilnnln forced to raiso tlio siego of Fucntorrahia In Navarro. The carl 
of fiuvroy ravages tho coasts of Brittany and Normandy. 

Tho pupil, tlio omporoi, Ilonry VIII, and many of tho Italian governments form a longue 
against 1'iuneo ftcciot allianco ol the Porto and Franco, Bern hi on Joins tho Spanish 
army In Italy, 

Tlio French driven out of the Milanoso The imperials fail in an nttack on Picardy. Tho 
omiHtuhlo Do Bourbon invades Pmvonco. Sicgo of Marseilles. Francis goes to Italy 
with n largo army, roocoupios Milan; besieges Pavia, to which Francis lays siege 
Tim popo concludes O secret treaty with Franco and Florence. 

Battle of Pavla, Francis mndo prisoner and taken to Mnihid. Tho Spaniards masters of 
Milan, Ilonry VIII breaks the ulllauco with Ghnrlos and mnkes treaty with Louise of 
Saxony, First persecution of Protestants in Franco. 

Treaty of Madrid to oiToct rolcaso of Francis, who ngroos to givo up Burgundy, his Italian 
claims, Avium, and Flanders. On Ids return to Franco ho refubcu to give up Burgdndy. 
Formation of a holy lenguo by Francis with tlio pope, England, Venice, Florence, and 
the Bivins, to deliver Ilaly Iiom tho Spaniards. 

<'upturn and sunk of llomo by tho imperials under tlio constnblo Do Bourbon, who Is 
killed. Lnutroo takes Genoa and nonily all tho duchy of Milan and marches on Bonio. 
By Bourbon's death, Iknuboiumls, La Murclio, and Auvoigno are united to tho crown. 
DmiiieensMiii slego of Naplos by Luutree. 

French under Halnt-Pol dofeatod at Lantlriano. The French dvlvon from Italy Tlio pope 
dnsorlH Franco and signs aillnnco with Charles V. TboTiealy of Cambray (tho “ Ladies' 
Bunco 11 ) arranged )iy Louiso of Savoy and tho omporoi’a aunt, Maigarot of Austria. 

Francis makes alliance with Ilonry VIII, who has quarrelled with tho popo, and also with 
tho Protestant lenguo of Snmlknld. 

Mooting of Francis and tho popo at Marseilles. The friendship of Bmncta and. Jlenry 
VIII Is brolfbn up. Francis demands tho hand of Cutliorino do’Medici tor )na son 
Ilonry. 

Frnncia malms a dotiiulo allianco with tho Porto, 

Francis decides to occupy Savoy on bolmlf of a claim doscondmg from his mother. 

{'buries V hoIv.oh Milan, and Frauds declares wav on him. 'lhe emperor invades I rovonce 
Jones half his army, and returns to Italy. Hiuhlon death of the dauphin ; suspicions of 

poison. Treaty with Turkey. , ..... . 

War coutlnuos in A rlola. Truco bolwcon Franco and tho Netherlands. 

'J’on years' Truco of Nice with tlio otnpornr. Francis liolds Ilosdhi, Savoy, and Piedmont, 

Friendly tntorvUwv at Aigued Mnrtoa between Clmrlos and Francis. 

W.- VOT„ M 2 V 
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1541 Fronds declares war on Chariot ami forms Teague with Denmark, Rweden, and the 
Protestant statos of (iortmuiy. 

1543 Slogo of Perpignan by tho dauphin Ilonry, 

1543 Ilonry V1U, reconciled to Charlos V, conclmloK an nlllanco against France. Campaign of 

Charles V against tho diilto of Cloves. A Fmueo-Turkish /loot besieges Nice, which 
surrenders. Tho Spaniards on tor Provence uml Dniipliind and hike Lynns. 

1544 Tho duko d’Enghlon wins tho 1 initio of Cuiosole, Ilonry VIJf lauds nt Culnis, lakes 

Boulogne, and bosiogos Montrnuil, Chnilos V takes Bfc. Dlainr. Pence nf ('wispy between 
Charlos and Francis, giving back thoir recoil l conquests. Homy Vfll wilt not agree to 
tho peace and roturns to England. 

1545 Pronah (loot threatens Engl anti, but in ropulscd. Severe poi'Hoeullrm of tho Vaudois, 

1540 Peace with Ilonry VIII, who promises to give hack Boulogne in night years. 

1547 Death of Francis, flticcoodod by Ida son Honry It. 

1548 A revolution against tho f/ahdlo in (hiiunno put down hy Anno do Montmorency. Bordeaux 

is cruelly chastisod. Allianeo with Scotland, Mary Slmivt all limn'd to the dauphin. 
Mni'i'ingo of Joanno d’Albrot and Anthony do llmirlxin. 

1540 Ilonry II enters Boulogne), while an English Hoot is defeated off (luernsey. 

1550 Treaty of peace hfltwoon Franco, England, and Heotlaud. Franco veenvers Houlogne. 

1551 Edict of CMtnnnbrlant against heretics. 

1553 Ilonry invades Lorraine, lie con mans tho Three Blshoprlcm and adds them to the ciown 
Tho omporor hosing oh tho Fronoli hi Metz. 

1558 Tho French and Um Turks into a portion of Corsica from tlm (leueese, 

1654 Andrea Dorm recovers tho Oorsicnn conquest, Henry II ravages llralmnt and llainault, 

1655 BrisHac takes Cnsalo. 

1560 Truce of Vaucollos bntwnnn Ilonry and Chailos V, Alidlcutlon of Hilaries. Henry end 
Pope Paul IV unite. Tho pope absolves Homy from the truce. 

1557 Emmanuel Philibert, with the help of tho English, badly defouls tho French at Hi, 

Quentin. Bravo dofencci of Kfc. Quentin hy Admiral Coligny. tluiuo uml Ihe pope 
defeated at Clvltella in tho Abruzrd hy the dulto of Alva. Tim pope compelled to make 
ponco with tho HnauiuvilH 

1558 Invostniont of Calais by tho dnltn of Ouiko. 'l7io town mirrondcrH niul Ihe English lose 

their Inst Inch of French lonltory. Miu'rlngo of Alary, queen of Wools, and Hie dauphin 
FiiuicSh. Chdso takes Dunkirk, Nice port, anil other coast towns, hut Is ilefcaled at 
(IravclinoH by Count Egnmiit. 

1550 Peace of Caloau-CiimlnAsiH, between Franco, Spain, and England. Pi Alien lelalnu I ho 
Three Bishoprics and Calais, recovers Ham and SI. QuoiUin, h’mnco and Spain Hciirnlly 
agree to suppress hoi'imy. ilonry holds a lournumoiil in honour of Ihe peace, nt whleli 
ho in uflcldonhilly Hlidn, Ills young son rranois II Nitrmxlti. Fnumlii In governed hy 
his mother Catherine do' Medici, tho diiho of (tnlso, and tho cardinal Do Lnrmlim 

1500 Failure oT a Huguenot plan to ulaluct the king. Tho HlnloH-gonorid misemldes nt Orleans 

to consiilor llui lluguonnt (junnUon. Arrest of tho prince of Coiuid and tlm king nl 
Navarro at Orloans for complicity in the lluguonnt plot, P *alh of Frunclu. Ills joung 
brother Oharlos IX, ten years old, hucccciIh. Tho (InbicHiiro ilefcaled hi their 111111111 id 
orusli llio Huguenots In tlm south. 

1501 Mary Stuart compelled to lenvo Franco This marks Iho fall of llm (liilncs Puuloroneo 

ofPolHsy. Moiitmorimcy goes nvm to llm (Inlses mid Iho tilumrlinln of Hulun, Muni 
moroncy, and Marshal Hulnt-Andid Is fomiod. L'llopilsl convokes Iho nlulns gonoml at 
l'ontolso. 

1503 Edict of January favourable to the Huguenots. MiisHiiero of the lliigiionoln at Vnusy 
marks tho opening of tho civil or loIlgimiH wms. Coligny ami ('oiuid mlleet 11 n in my. 
Anthony of Navarre captures Itoiien ami dies of a wound, English uiixlllarlc'i uirive 
to aid the Huguenots, They hike possession of Lo Havre Defeat of llm Miigimuols 
nt Bronx. Joanned’AIhretoiicnurages Protestantism in Navarre, Tlm Ficneh nliaiulon 
Turin and ether Piedmontese towns to tlieduho of Havov, 

1503 Catherine do' Medici innlcen Iho Peace of Amholse with Couilii, giving llm ('alvlnlsls rrco 

dom oT worship in the towns they hold. End of tlm Uml. lollgiouu war. I.n Havre 
retaken from the English, 

1504 Pencil concluded at Troyes between Catherine and Ellzubelh oT England. Cnlherliie mul 

('hallos IX visit tho piovincos m tiio interest of llm Htnigglo agulliMt Calvin hen. 

1506 Conference lit Bayonne hotw 0011 Ciilliorinn and llm duke nl'Alva, nif.ipoMiillv' eniiaoriiln/'* 
the extermination of Iho ProtoHhuils. 

1600 L’lldplhil maims the ordinance of MniilhiH for the reformation of Jiwlicn, 

15(17 Umnnuro that Catherine Is raising an army in destroy llm Protestants Icuiln to llm nccoml 
civil war. Comte blockades Paris. Buttln or Nl. Denis, In which llm CallinUes are 
vletoilous. Tho Hpaninrils expel tlm French eolonistH in h’lorida im horetlci. 

1508 Poaco of Tiongjiimnau closes the second war. Peace of Amholse vmmweil. Tlm third 
religious war. Cathorlno do’ Mmllel bairns an edict, prohibiting tlm oxerclso of the 
Huguenot religion. 

1500 Tho Huguonots defeated nt .Tnrnae hy Henry of Anjou AssnsHlnalion of the captive prince 
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nf fim 1 PflluimJf 2SI ff of Nwnrro, son of Jeanne d'Albrct, named generalissimo 

„ r „ A T1 of tliQ U Vjj mt ftwny. Collgny defoated fit Moncontour, b 

1C70 Pence of Bl. Germain closes tlio thud war. U is tW most favourable peaco the llugae- 
1 (-71 T 1 to 1 y° y0 i W0 ‘ 1, ^ lmi ' los merries Elisabeth, daughter of Maximilian. S 

1071 Ilio court makoH treacherous advances to tlio Ilaguciiots. The Huguenots hold the 
I r 7 Q n t 5T°S l 0f 5* llochoUo - Clr °wfch of too politique party — tho moderate Catholics. 

1073 Catliovino plans a innssacro Death of Jeanno d’Albrot at tho court. Heury of Navarre 
itmrrloB Mavguorlto of Valois. Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Great slaughter of tho 
Iluguomits m 1 arls and tho provinces. Honry of Navarro and the princo of Condd savo 
. ri „ l,l0 ! l ' liv ? s n flU( }f lon conversion to Catholicism. The fourth loligious war follows. 
1078 ilio cities in the smith revolt, Tho duko of Anjou proclaimed king of Poland. Treaty of 
U l loci ° ° Wtl ^ 10 ^toguonots, allowing them greater privileges than they havo yet 

1R74 Tho tlulco or Alonjon mid tho pohliquea join the Huguenots Heath of Charles His 
Itrolhor Henry III rosigns tho Polish crown to take that of Franco. Tho fifth religious 
war hreaks out. ° 

1G7(1 Mim-lago of Honry and Loulsodo Vauddmont. Tho king attaches liimsoif to the Guise 
piiTty, Compact of Milliaud botiveen the polltiques and tlio Huguenots. Victory of 
Guise at Dormans over a Gonnan army aont by Condd. 

1578 Tho Poaoo of Monsieur, concluded by Ilio duko d’Alcnjon at Beaulieu, ends tlio fifth war 
It Ih favourahlo both for tho politkpioa and. tho Huguenots, The high Catholic party 
forms tlio longuo lutudud by the duko of Gulso. Honry of Navano renounces Catholi- 
elsin and again heads tlio lluguonots. Tho sixth religious war breaks out. 

1577 Thn I’tmou nf llorgorno oikIh tho sixth war. 

1578 Tho duko of Anjou (formorly d'Alongon), having rejoined tho court party, deserts it and 

makes friends with tlio Calvinists in tho Netherlands 
1570 Honry founds tlio order of tho Holy Ghost. Tho ‘'Gallants' War,” or seventh religious 
war, bieuks out between Ilonry of Navarro and Henry III, lie formation of the civil 
mule by tlio ordinance of Blola. 

1580 Trontv of Plolx closes tho sovontl#w<u'. It is brought nbont by tho mediation of tho duko 
of Anjou, to whom tho United Provinces lmve offered tlioir sovereignty. 

1583 Ell'/nholh or England refit non marringo offer of tho duko of Anjou. 

15811 'Tlio (hike of Anjou fails to cnptuie Antwerp, and retires in disgraco to Franco. 

158'i Death of tlio duke of Anjou makes Henry of Navarro heir presumptive. Treaty of Join- 
vlllo botwoon tlio duko of Guiso and Philip of Spain to exclude heretics from the llirono 
of Franco, 

1585 Ilonry 111 concludes Treaty ol N amours with the duko of Gulso, becoming nominal bond 
of tho loaguo. Tlio " war of tho Three Ilernys ” (tho king, Guise, and Navarre), or 
tho eighth religious war, breaks out. The longuers aro defeated at Glou and in 
Tom AIM), Paris Is throRtonod Tho vow attempts to repudiate Henry of Navarre’s 
claim to tlio Fron«h throno. Tho English assist Condd, and rollovo La Rochelle. 

1087 Ilonry of Navarro wins at Contras; the dnlro of Gulso, at Vnnory and Annoau. 

1588 Tim duko of (fniso ninrclios to Paris. Hay of the Barricades. Tlio king is obliged to flee 
and appoint Gnlso lioulonnnt.gonoral. Tho king has both tho (luko of Gulso and his 
brother, the cardinal, assassinated. 

1581) Ilonry HI joins ills army with tlmt of tho Iluguonots to opposo the league, nowheaded by 
tlm duko of Mayomio, Homy of Navarro takes many towns, and tho two kings appear 
111 sight of Paris. On tlio ovo of tho attack Honry III Is assassinated, 


II 

Tina Younoeu on RonrcivriNia Line (House op Bouhdon) (1680-1703 a.d.) 

| DnmtM from llohcrt de Okrmont, Sixth Son of Si Louis, and Brother of Philip III] 

Honry (IV) tho Groat, king of Navarro, becomes lcmg of Franco, joining I'^ tomiimons of 
y Navarro Milch include Foix, Pflilgord, Bourn a portion of G^cony, ^ toa Lltno^in) 
to tho crown. Ills accession 1b opposed by tho pohtkpiea 

only Urn Huguenots at Ids back. Tho Guises proclaim OudtariTto Bo.abouas 
CJliarUm X, Tho duko of Lorraine nud tho king of Spalu are ot lor J 

of Ilonry ovor tho loaguo at Arques. Ho is acknowledged m parts of Norman^, 
Diiuphlnd, HrHtany, Provonco, and Languedoc, _ p . 

1500 UlHfionBion broftka out m tho league. Hmwjr \nm at Ivry^and JaysA ff ‘ 

Philip II sends tlio duko of Parma to nssist tho Parlsmiis. P™ besloge 
vollovoH Paris. Philip II claims throno for his daughter Elisabeth. 

J 501 Ilonry obtains assistance from England and Germany. Ho takes Chart , y g 
In Rouen. Violent moasui'ca of tlio Sixteen of Pans. 
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1502 Parma rollovoa ltouon. May on no loses tho leadership of llio leap, no, Purina dlos at Anus, 

1503 The league treats with Spain in the interests of Philip U'h (laughter, ll. is proposed to 

break the Salic law. To savo tliosituation, Henry hocoineH u Catholic. TheHuguenots 
do not opposo tho atop. 

1504 Coronation of Ilonry at Chaitros. Ho onl. ra Pans Tlio leudmu of the longue give their 

allegiance. Ilonry drives the Spaniards from Nomumdy niicl makes pence with the 
duke of Lorraine. 

1B95 Attempt of Ch&tol to assassinate Uenvy lewis to the expulsion of tho Jesuits from 1< ranee. 
Ilonry declares war on Philip II. bravo resistance of Pont)' at lAnitnlnn-VrunyalHe. 
The HnauinnUj ravage tho Homme, mul Cnmliray Huhmllnlo them. Henry, recimelleil 
with tho popo, tog tiivos absolution. 

1500 The duke of Mnyonno submits to tho king, and receives the government of burgundy. 

This puts an ond to the louguo. The Spanmrds tnlce Calais. 

1507 Tho Spaniards take Amlons. Henry recovers it Inter. The hnron do Hesny (after¬ 
wards duke of Sully) Is made heml of the llminces. lie makes many urgent lofunmi. 
10i)S Henry Ihsiioh tho Edict of Nantes, granting freedom of worship and political pilvilegen to 
tho Huguenots. Treaty of I'uuee with Spain signed at Vervain. 

151)0 Death of (Iftbrlello d'lfislrons, the king’s mlsliess. Divorce of Henry and Murgiierlte. 

H100 Henry marries Mario do’ Medici. War breaks out with Savoy over llm nmrgulnule of 
Salami. Henry lakes Monlinfdlnn and the duke's puMM’sslona on the Hliouo. 


TIIM HHVEKTKBNTH CENTURY 

1001 Tionty of pence with Savoy. Henry eveluingiw Halir/v.o fur (hsme, Hugey, Vidroim*), 
antUlie Pays do (ln\. 

[002 Plot of tlin duke of biron with Spain and Savoy. Illron hi tiled and bcheuded, 

100H Tho Josiilts lecnllml. 

J00-I Treaty lmlwoon Henry and Jami'H I of England to uphold llio United Provinces, llen>.v 
sends Ohuiuplftln toCnimiln to found Port ltoyal'(Annapolis). Ailvuntiigeoim connuerchd 
treaty with Turkey. 

Iflflfl Submlsskm of the duke do bouillon completes the reduction of the recalcitrant nobles 
1(108 Foundation of Quebec 

1(109 ITonrj assists in llio twelve years’ truce between Hpnltt and llio Hnlted Provlnceii. 

1010 Ilonry is assassinated by lhivnlllae. I lis nlno-yeai-old non Louis (XIH) tho JuhL nucn'i'ds 
under tho regency of Mario do’ Medici Ilonry 1 V’h policy lu almtnioneil, 

1014 Revolt of Condii and other nobles against llio regency. Miulo do’ Medici malti's the 

Peace el file Mimohould wPh them Poneinl dcrlniOH Hie hlng'n majority. Lmdu 
convokes tlio Htatcs-gmuual (llio last bofnro the revolution) at I'aii'i. II umniiplliilu's 
nothing, hut proves that Urn third calnte lias reached a high degree of polllii'al 
education. /' 

1015 Marriage of Tionis ami Anne of Austria, daughter of Philip ill of Spain. Him rnnomu'eii 

all rights to the Hpanhii tlnoiie. Second revolt of tin* million iigniiist tho govoriimonL 
Cond6 places himself at the head of Jho discontented llugnonoM. Louis Inhorllii the 
county of Auvergne. 

1010 Peace made with the malcon Louts at Louden. Tho fill urn duke of Itlcholiou hcionieii a 
monilior of (lie council, lie causes the arrest of Com 16, mul hoops mo soul, In pul dmvu 
tho robols in Piciudy, Hlminpngmi, and borri. 

1017 QiuutqI between Ooncinl and Iniynes, the hiug’a favourite. The king him Cmiclnl mur¬ 
dered. His wire, Leonora. (lallgriY, Is beheiuted, Mario do’ Medici evlleil to lllola. 
iticliolioii Is dismissed. laiynoH (lliccth the govevmiienl. Edict by which tho Hi'mniabi 
are boroft of their rights as ProLestaats, Tlio King takes an mmy to Hearn to imfnfcn 
tlio edict, 

1010 The great powor assumed liy laiyncs drives llio nobles over to tho side of Marie do’ 
Medici. The Thirty Y ears’ War breaks out In buhmiila, 
lGlfl Assisted by the nobles, Mario cle* Medici escapes Irom Hlohi, Hicludleu rocom lies her 
with I,mils. Hho receives the govejnmonl of Anjou. CoiaRi relessod from pillion 

1020 Franco decides to pvotcct llio emporor in the Thirty Years’Wav. Marie do’ lilodlri aiinn 

to regain her power. The king marches upon Angola and dol’ealu Mir.io'n udliereiils at 
_ the Ponts-de-(Y). Treaty of Angers vmmellos the Icing and ids mother, 

1021 The Huguenots assomiiie at La Rochelle, publish a declaration of hulopoiuloiicr, mid raise 

an army of which the duke do Rolmn lakes Ilia head Luvnes pi'ncerdu ngiilnsl, it, He 
is forced to abandon the siege of Monlauban, and dies nliortlv after. 

1023 Louis continues the Huguenot war. Montpellier 1 h besieged. Peace made with (he 

IlugnonolH. The Edict of Nantes Is renewed. Richelieu made cardinal. 

1024 Richelieu dominates the ministry and begins to map out Ids policy, which is elilclly 

dbooted to resisting the Austro-Hpanlidi house. Ho lulerferoH hi the Vullollliio war in'df 
hemliug an army to drive Llio Hjmnlards and napal troops from the valley, icstores It to 
the UriBona, Richelieu makes treaties with the Hulled Provinces, Huvoy, mul Venice. 
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}j$jj J! ovotL of tho t1uko cl ? SoublBo mid tlio Roeliellois. Richolleu wins naval victories 
1020 lompornry peaco witli tlio llugucnota Treaty of Monzon with BpSn KSiracy to 

sm. Us ' ,rou ‘“ a -*«“ » f «*“. - 'a. thurr 

1027 lUo,holloa lays siogo to La Rochelle. 

1038 to nlSS^^” montie ' 8i0B “' PM “ ” ,,d0 '"‘ 11 En s tond ' 

1020 Peace of Alula marks tho end of tho religious wars. Riokolicu intervenes in tho quarrel 
» n0c0Bsl «^ Louis X1IT and his army force tho pass of Susa, and tho 

man um v ! i th B1(1g ° C a Kfllo ‘ Protoatimt movement in Languedoc pat down. 

11130 Hlchol ou loads an army into Savoy where tho Spaniards have reappeared. Richelieu 
fiUHtrutcs tho plot of Mario do Medici and others to overthrow him Tho "Day of 
M1 ]1 T H ' M«lo toBraasola,Gaston to Lorraine, and tho dnlto of Guise to Italy. 

10„1 1 runty of Bllromvald; alliance with Gu&tavus Adolphus. Treaty of Chorosco ends tlio 
war In Italy. Treaty with tho duke of Savoy, securing Pmerolo to Franco. Richelieu 
made uiiko and receives tho government of Brittany, 

1032 Tho exiled nobles attempt to rnifio tho provincos against Richelieu. Tlio royal army wins 
at C nstoliinudary. (Inston flees. Engl and roturns to Franco, by troaty Acadia and 
(!npo Rroion, which slio soizorl in 1020. On death of Gustrwus Adolphus. Franco takCH 
tho Jlrst pluco in struggle against tho Austrian liouso. 

1030 Now treaty of nlllanco botwoon Franco and Sweden. Treaty with the United Provinces. 

1 ,ouls and Ulclioliou sclzo Lomino. Nancy and Bar io-duo occupied. 

1(184 elusion innkofl treaty with tho king 0 f Spnin. Gnston submits to Franco, 
ifiliC Tim Spaniards uoizo tlio archbishop of Troves. Richelieu declares war on Spnin. Founda¬ 
tion of tho French Academy. 

1080 Hlohollmi nnrroivly oscapoB assassination by the machinations of Gaston, This war is 
without result in Italy and on tlio sea. 

1037 Tho Invaders aro swept out of Franco. 

1038 Tlio Auhtro-Spanisli power scorns to bo checked. A French fleot destroys that of Spain 

and ravages tho coasts of Naples and Spain. Great success of Bernhard of Saxo-Weimar 
on Lhu Rhino. Impoilals hcaton at Rhoinfoldon and Broisach. taken. Tho birth of tlio 
dauphin destroys the hopo of Gnston and his friends. Tlio French forced to raise tlio 
Hiogu of Fontnvablft in Spain. Death of Father Joseph, Rlchollon’a ccunsollor and agent. 
His place is taken liy Mazavhi. 

103U Donlli of Bomhartl of Saxo-Weimar. Tho French occupy ids conquests, and take over Ida 
army. Ulclioliou assists tho English covonanters with nionoy. Spanish disasters in 
FlwwUwft w\d o*v the -m., Tha French mvuv eetore. ReufeftUlov 
10-10 Revolt In Normandy put down. Slogo of Arms and conquest of Artois by Louis XUI. 

Fapturo of Turin, Jh<5z6 wins naval victory at Cadiz 
Kill Ulclmllmi assists John of Brngaim, tlio now king of Portugal, and tho Catalonian rebels. 
Tlio Spaniards driven from Catalonia by Hnrcourt, Conquest of Roussillon mid Cerdngno 
by buttlft. TlWm wMed ta Fsmmg. awl uas& deteat the hapetiaU end 

Plccolmnlnl at \VolfonbllUol. Conspiracy of Cinq-Mars. 

10-12 Victory of Gudbrlnnt over Lninboy nt Koinpou. Tho Fronch fleot takes Colliouro. Defeat 
oi the French lit Ilonnocmirt Arrest mid execution of Cinq-Mars and Do Thou. Tho 
dnlto do Bouillon forced to ccdu Bouillon and Sedan to Franco. Perpignan falls bofoio 
tho French. Louis XIII recognised as count of Bniceloim and Roussillon Gaobriant 
goes to (lorniftiiy and forces tlio mmondor of Loipsic. Death of Richelieu, He has suc- 
eoodotl In destroying the balnnco of Austria's power, Nnzurin (succeeds as prime ministor, 
1018 Death of Louis XIII; succeeded by Ids fiva-yenv-old son, Louia (XIV) the Great. Anno 
of Austria obtains tlio regoncy. Mazarm retained ns prime minister. Tbo duke d Eng- 
hlon (tho groat Cond4) wins great victory ovor tho Spaniards at Rocrol, Tho friends of 
tlio (pioun roturn from oxllo and foun tho cabal of tlio Important!. They plot to kill 
Mnssarln. Tlio queon decides to break with thorn, and they aro again banished. Enghien 
seizes Thlonvillo. Tho Wolinnrliin army losos Us general, Guftbrlnnl. It is defeated by 
the imperinlH at Tuttlingon, but is reorganised, by Marshal Turouuo. Fronch naval 
viclo/y nlCaitngona. Negotiations for peaco begin at Miinster. 

104-1 Turuimo wins victory over tlio imperials at Freiburg. Gaston wins at GravoJiuC3. Lontie 
and Tumnno tulco Phillppaburg, Worms, and Mainz, mid drivo the imperials from tlic 

1040 Turonno defeated by Morey nt Marionthal, but Cond6 defeats nud kills Mercy at N0rd- 
llngun. Turonno takes Trovofi. Tbo Spaniards regain Mnrdyck from the French, 

1(14(1 Condo coos In Flanders, and tnkos Dunkirk and other places. 

1(147 Turonno and tho Swedish general WTangel win tho battle of Lawmgen. 

1040 Victory of Turonno and Wrangol at Zusmarsbauson. Ihov march upon Vtana* ™ 

borg captures Tortosa, Coiul6 administers a crushing defeat to tho Sj wr^g***™- 
Troftlv of WoHtpImlla betwoon tho ompiro and Franco ends the Thirty Fears war. 
Franco Soopo Z o,lu IB t s in Lorraino and Arinin. Tiro ,™rml t.ot'.cnnFr -.iic.and 
Spain ximJm unsettled. The burdoua and extravagances of Ma/urin s rule, together 
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with tho protmiHlons of the imrlinmontH for mom power, Idol to tlio outbreak of (ho 
Frondo. Day of tho Barricades, Cardinal «lo Rnt>s heads Urn popular party, Peace of 
tit, Gormnlii. giving advantages to tho magistracy, ends tho flint, Insurrection of tho 
(Old) Frondo. 

1G40 Tho Spaniards rotuvn to Flanders and Holao Ypren. Mu/.uvln doloutihios to deal lumdily 
with tho frondcura and tho court loaves Paris, Parliament obtains tint assistance o*f 
imiuy of tho nohiua discontented with Ma’/nrin’s relo. Combi refuses lo join thorn mid 
lays slogo to Paris, which loads to tho lTnon of Ruol, diminishing a fuw luxes, Tho 
robollious nobloa rofuHo to accept tho poueo and tho Now Fromlo begins. 'I’ho Now 
Frondo opens negotiations with Hpum. A Kpnnlsh army enters mnthorn Franco. 
iflGO The queou, unstained by tho Old Frondo, arrests Condo, Pont!, and Longuovlllo. Turoimo 
joins tho Now Frondo aiul with Spanish troops lluontonn Purls. Tho loyal army taltoti 
llotbol from Turonno. Ma/.arln roloasos Combi and his frlujidn. 
lOGl Tho two Frondes unite through InUilenca of Do Hot'/, and furco tho queen to exile Mawirln. 
Tho Old Frondo, jealous of Combi, goon ovor to tho tddo of tlio queen. Condo rouson a 
xoYolt In (iulonno, Tnronno goes over to tlio court and proceeds against Comte Mn- 
7,arln roturns to Franco. 

1002 Cond<5 defeats tho royal troops at Hlimetm ami at tho faubourg Kt. Antoine, and ontoru 

Paris. Mnzurlu rotlros to Flnndors. Tho Hpanlurdu 101 : 0 vor (IiuvoUiiob, Dunkirk, 11 ml 
Casalo, 

1058 Wonry of tho ntvugglu, parliament and the cillwnui of Paris invito tho queen to \etuvn lo 
Paris. DoHotzlsimprismiml. Combi joins tlio fcJpaiibdi army. Ma/nrin comes back all- 
powerful. End of tlio Frondo. 

1051 Condi! and tho Rpanlnrds lay slogo to Arms, but Turomm driven them off. Tiimnno takes 
Qeosnoy and Btouay. Jiui.smilst tlootrinos hjimail, 

1005 Ma7iarin makes a treaty of piiaco and commoieo with (Jromwell. French make a fruitions 
siege of Pnvia. Mftzarhr fomula tho Academy of Nmilpluro and Painting, 

1058 T’nronno continues hto campaign against Coml6, 

1007 Mft/.arln nmkos nlllsnco with Cromwell, and England declares win mi Hpnla. Tho 

Hiwuiiai'ds bogln to give way boforo Turonno's uijjny, iilronglhonml by the Pm bans, 

1008 Turonno wlnB tho decifdvo battle of tiro Dunea over Hie Spaniards. Dunkirk surrenders 

and Is given ovor to tho English, (Imvollnos, Oiuhmnrde, and Furnes fall before llm 
French. Llouno, Jlazarln’s agent, forms tho J.oaguo of the Rhino, to uphold Die Peace 
of Woatphnlia, 

10D9 Spain yields and tho Treaty of tho Pyrenean is signed. French conqiiestn of Artois, Rome 
Billon, and Cordagno confirmed, Franco res tor as conquests [lu Culnhuila to Spain, but 
rolalne Uravclinca and other towns in Flanders. The dually of Mur ended to Franco by 
Lorraluo, Marriage compact between Route NIV and llm Infanta Marla Tluimm. 
Condd is pardoned, 

1000 Marrlago of Doula and Marla ThcrnHft, Bho jououiuth lmr rlglitn to llm H|mnlali tlnonu, 

but hor marriago dowry is not paid. Death of Hasten, duke of Orleans, at lllols, 

1001 Death of Ma-zarln. Tbo porsonal riilo of Louis heglim. Dliignu’-o and liiini'limniuoiil of 

Fouquot; (Jolbort lakes Iris place ns Hiiporlnluiulonl of tlm liimncmi. Marriago of Philip, 
duko of Orloans, brother of Louis, to llunriotla of Knglnml. 

1(583 Iamis buya Dunkirk and Mnidyek from CharluB U. The French mulmmmdur ImuRUsl at 
Home, Trinity with tho Dutch against England, 

1003 Loula occupies Mftrsal, Avignon, and Vimatehiii. ColboiL inlrodiionn many roformu In the 

llnancoH, inanufnctiiros, cotnmorco, otu. 

1004 Tho popo yields, and tho quarrel with U 01110 is settled. Avignon and Vuiini/eiln restored, 

Louis aids tho ompntor nud tho Venetians against llm Turks. Tim h’mncli talio an 
Important part m tho battle of St, Uolllinrd. Louis pi oilmen to lake part In tlio wai 
botwcon England and Holland. Colbert obtains many Wanda in tlm Went IntUen, 

1005 Successful campaign against the Baibary pirnU’s. On death <iC Philip IV of Spain, I,mils 

assorts Maria Thoresa’a claim to tbo In othmbinds by tlm right of devolution. Alliance 
with tho Dutch. (jlmdo tnhon from tlio Du toll, 

1000 "War doclarcd against England, hut tho French make little effort to lake part In It. Foun¬ 
dation of tho Academy of Soloncos 

1007 Louis makes tho Pcaco of Ilmla wlLh England. Franco roHlnroM nmne of Put Went India 
Islands and England given back Acndnr. Lanin outers Marniern ami ,tho wav of tlm 
Qiioon’s Itlghts begins, ltapid Froncli conquosts, Tlio whole of Flumioru reduced. 

1038 Louis makes a rapid conquest of Fran cl io^C' 0111 16. Holland, nlurnuid lit Louis’ piogiess, 
makes a triplo alliance with England and Bwoden, and forces Louis to luedlallun. lie 
signs tho Tronty nf Aix-la-Cliapollo and onds tho war of the Queon's Rlglitn, giving up 
Frnncho Cointo and keeping his conquests in Flnndors. 

1070 Louis attempts to break the tilplo alliance. Ho buys Charles IT, and the secret Treaty of 

Dovor is signed, Secret Treaty of ullhuico with the 0111 purer Louis secmi'H uevoral of 
tlio imperial puwors as nlllos, vonowing tho Loaguo of tho Rhine. 

1071 Death of Llonno; siicceodud by Poinnonno, 

1073 Louis detnohos Sweden from tlio alliance. Charles II and Louis luuuw the Treaty of 
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Dover, and Louis declares war on the United Pmvlnron Tis.n-iid. 4 4 , 

Uremeb (loot. Ovoryssol, Goldcrlaud, and Utrecht submk IVfllkm of Or'Sopens 
the sliucos and saves Holland. xun L° °P ens 

1070 William of Orange succeeds in forming tho first coalition against France, composed of tho 
United Piovmccs, Spam, tho omporor, the duko of Lorraine, and several of the inSerSd 
princos who desert Louis W.lham recovers Noardon, and with the imperial S 
takes Bonn. Louis takes Maastricht, Indccisivo naval combats 1 x 

107,1 T1 »° war having hecomo Europoau, Louis abandons Holland and attacks the Spaniards m 
Fraucho-Cointd. Tho province is reduced m six weeks. The Great Elector loins the 
all os. Tho English parliament foicos Charles II to make peace with Holland. Turcnne 
doionuB AlHftco, defeats the imperials at Sinsheim, and ravages the enlhc Pnlatinate 
(.oiulo defeats the Spaniards and Dutch at Soneffe, Turonno defeats the imperials at 
MlllhauHon mid Colmar. 'Iho Spaniards seize Bcllegardo in Roussillon 

1075 Victory of Turonno at TUrkhelm. Tho imperial a driven across tho Rhine Turcnno 
outers tho Palatinate, llaltlo of Sal/,bach mid death of Tuvcnne. Tho French 0eo 
across tho llhmo, pursued bv tho iinporiols. Condfi enters Lorraine and drives tho 
imperials bnck across the Rhino. Messina revolts from Spain. Louis sends a fleet 
Negotiations for poaco bogin at Nimognon. 

1070 Tho Fronoh tako Cond 6 and Uoucliain Tho Germans regain Philippsburg. Great naval 
vIotorioB of Duquesno in Sicily over tho Dutoli and Spanish fleets. 

1077 (Tdqul, Turonno’s successor, conducts n brilliant campaign in Germany. He wins tho 

bnttlo of Kochorbhorg. aiul takes Freiburg. Luxemburg, Condd’s successor, together 
with Louis, captures Vnloncionnos and Cambray; with the duke of Orleans ho winBtho 
bnttlo of (’asset and tnkcH St. Oinor. 

1078 Chat Ins H forced by parlinmont to inako treaty with tho Dutch and declare war on France. 

Hurrondor of Ghont, bosiogod by Louvois and Louis, Louis withdraws forces from 
Nlolly. Pciicu negotiations concluded at Nimognon. William tries to break them by 
giving battle to Luxemburg nt St. Donls near Mona, hut ia defeated. Treaty of 
Nimognon botwoon Holland and Franco. Treaty with Spain, Tho conquest of 
I'Vniicho-l'ouitd confirmed, Yq^mclennos and other frontior towns in tho Netherlands 
given to Franco, 

J070 Treaty with tho ompnror. Phlllppahurg given up, but Freiburg retained, Tho Treaty 
of Westphalia confirmed. 

1080 I^ouls XIV at tho holglit of his powor. The tltlo 'Hhe Great" bestowed upon him. 

" ('iuunhorfi of Reunion " rogulalo tho frontier. They declare many fiefs in Alsace and 
Lorraluo united to Fianco, Restrictions of tho lollgioua liberty of tho Huguenots, 
Foundation or Pondicherry. 

KJ81 Htraslmrg united to Franco by foico. Luxemburg blockaded. Louis purchases Cnsale, 

1081) Algloi'M besieged by Duquosno. England, Spain, and Holland force Louis to raise tho 
mogo of Luxemburg. Tho council called by Louis, to soltlo tho differences with tho 
timirtmlwL iho JJJ >ovtios of tho OaiVican chinvh, La Saiio takes Louisiana. 

1(188 Hurronduv of Algiers. Death of Maria ThoreBn. Death of Colbort, 

1081 Tho (Hot of Ralinbon maltafl ft twenty years’ truco with Louis, allowing him to keep 

Luxemburg, Strasburg, and other towns united boforo 1083; but his ambition is not 
HaUnflod. Duquosno bombards Genoa for assisting tho Algerians and Spaniards. 

1(185 Revocation of tho Edict of Nan ton, abolishing all privileges of tho Huguenots. They 
emigrate to otlior countries, causing irropaiablo loss to Franco The doge of Genoa 
HubmltH to loriiw dictated by Louis. French fleet bombards Tripoli and Tunis, Louis 
claims Iho lower Palotinato In tho name of the duko of Orleans' second wife, 

1(186 Louis marries Madame do Maintonon. Tho omporor, the empire, Spain, Holland, and 
Sweden form tho League of Augsburg—tho second conlition against Franco, 

1687 (Juan nl with tho pupa, Louis seizes Avignon and tho pope accedes to the lcnguo in secret. 

1688 Dltqmlo over Cologne. Louis ocouplos Philippsburg, tho Palatinalo, and Important places 

on Iho Rhino, , , . , ... 

1081) William III, placed by tho Revolution on tho English tlircno, ]olns tho league, wlilcli 
duckies war on Franco. Louis gives tho doposod James II a fleet to recover tlm English 
thratio, and trios his strongth against Spain and Savoy. The dauphin ravages the 
Palutlnato. Mainz and other places on the Rhino recovered from the French, ike 
HimnlftT'k rupulao tho Fronoh In Catalonia. w ,, , , 

1(M)() Louis restores Avignon to tlio popo. Luxemburg defeats tlio prince of Waldockat 
Flourmt. James II returns to Franco aftor his defont on tbo Boyne. Catiimt defeats tko 
duko of Savoy ftt Staffardn. Tlio French tako Sahrao, Chambdry, and Susa. 

1601 Louis bosiogoa and capturos Mons. ,,, 1 

1003 Louis prepares a doscont on England, but Ids fleet, under Admiral lourvllfe, Is defeated 
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at La lingua. Luxemburg tnkos Namur. _ t 

'I’ourvlllo wins naval victory fiom tho English off Capo St. Yincent, WilliamIII defeated 
Z Tlio French tako liny and (aarlerol All 

except Turin, in the hands of tlio French. Louis sottles with the pope tho dispute con- 
corning tho appointment of bishops. 
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lOOd Tim ICn/fVisli full In nn attack on Hi rati. Dieppe, Do lint re, and Dunkirk bombarded. 
The allien recover Jlny. 

11505 VUlerol attnckn HviikhoIs. Wdlnun IK taken Nnnuiv. Cic-alo mimuidom (« tin 1 duke of 
Savoy, who destroys it. 

100(1 Louis uuikoti peace with llio ilulcci of Hnvoy and j'Jvos him buck Hnsalo and Pinomlo. 
James Tf fttios to Knftdand with a French army, ImL llm plot in discovered, uml lio lotimiS 
In Franco, Destruction of ilio French inn«f«/.inoH nl divot by tlm I'hifjlbih. 

1007 t'ntinat, Viltoroi, and lkmllloj’s onlor Jlolfiimn. Ath iscnjdured. William uavou Itrusnols. 
'['lio (luko do Voiiddmo captures llurcnlonu. Volutin enplanes FurlnKona in Now 
(Irimada. William III uccoptu tftvodon'n olToroC inodluUon and Urn Pence of Ityntviek 
ends llm wav of tho lenftm> of Anpslmi/f, I.onln ronoipdnon William Ur iih kin/' of 
Knj'land. All eonipieata from Kn^land, Spam, and Holland i.hvo tho Treaty of Nhvm- 
puon ftvo rohtoml. Tim oiupirn gels buck nil places Inlcon since tho IVnco of .Nlmo/fium, 
Httftslmvf;. TluuUiUo of Loivaiim in insloml. 

UltlS Franco, JSiiftjuiul, mid Holland si/pn tlio 0rst tmitvof pmIHiouof llm Npnnlsli moimfcliy. 

It is to lm’divided bntwocm Fiunui, Amitrin, nml llavarla, 

Jflflfl Heooiid tioufcy of poililioii, inudo nocCHsavy lb r doolh of tho elerloml prince of Duvurhi, 
1700 Death of Hilaries II of Spain leiwhift by will Ills onliio iuluuUntico to lamin' Krmidsnn. 
l’lillip, (lulco of Anjou. Louis uecepts lids for Jilin, 
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1701 Alarm nml protests in J'httopo over LimlT violutiim of llm iioiilynf pariUIon. Iiouiu 
\l V breaks flm Treaty of U.M.wirk, and orders Hi" nleclnr of Hnvuiln, ftovmnor of 
Hid/pum, nml his ally to drlvn I lio Dutch ftiivrhoiin from llm Netherlands. KmiimUnn 
of Llm third coalition nftiiliisl Brunet*- -th» Ri'iunl Loii'pm of llm llnifuo -Jiy Kiiplund, 
Holland, Austria, mid tlm empire. Louis hint for allies Mm Havanan jirimajfi and tlm 
duke of Modona null Savoy. THu war of Mot Npnnlsli Hnreessuni bojvlnn, Pi'liini 
JCuft'onortolViUs Ciitinat mid Villnroi, 

1703 Nnvmko of (.'anvmiuv hy Prince Fmpmo, Captureof Vdloiol, who in vnplnceil hy Ven- 
ilomo, TOnftlmal deolnroa war on Franco nml Spain. Louis h<ihIm ISrmllli*rn Inin Dm 
Notliorlundn to oppose MurUimoujclu Victory of Vmiddtun at Imwiru, Tlm lmpuriidn 
are drivon beyond tho Mlncio, Hiitinnl takes command on tlm Jthlno, nlmro tlm prineo 
of llmten lakes Land mi, Weissimlmr/v, and lfn/(omm from him. Viliam defeats llm 
prineo of linden at Friedjin/fun Tlio Frmioli Heel is dofeulod in Vl/jo May. Dulhiouk 
of Mm c<oja‘.svta?.s(Vrotontaa()i) in tlm (Yivenima. Murlbmou/fh lukoHinuny towns in tlm 
Netherlands, Louis mill on tho ] iron spa lily of Oliiu/;<> to Frame, 

17011 Tim dukoof Savoy and MorluKul Join lim coalition, Maillmroiiifh e.aptiues MmUi, lltly, 
and Llmlmv/j;. ‘Vilhu.i dofenln lilmSs of linilen ut HlollholVn, L" 1 '"’ Im'I)!, and Joins tho 
elector of Havana, who Inis driven llm Austrians from I ho uppnr I’anuhe Tho Frainsi- 

Havaiiaus ontnr lum'hnie.lc. and threaten Vlomuu Tliev win at lUiclmtlhll. Tidlmd 
lakes Ilrol.saeli, del Vais Louis at Spclei, and reenveis l.iirnlau. 

1701 Mnrllmrmitfh and I’niico Louis of It at (on iloleat Mm Mavarlans nml lake Lonuuwiirlli. 
Marlborough joinsI’nmie Mii^oiio. Tlm eleidor unllnu with llm Fmuch, and lopellmr 
Limy HUllov a frimhln/' defeat at tlm hainhl ol the allies at Hleuholili 'I'lm mnpUo is 
islvckI. Tin) elector lakes reru/'o in Flniidois. Louis of lladen mosMe'i llm Hhiim ninl 
retaken Landau. Mutlborou/di lakes Trarlmch and 'I'reves. Viliam veealh’d In Alsace. 
Tho French mul Hpnimuils hesie/'o Uihvullnr, which has keen niphued hy Mm F.n/'llnh, 
and wm /peat naval violory oft' Vein/, Mulajpi, Hmsmider of Musa lo I,a Foulllade, 
Huppvesileu of tho c<inuxui4 ie\olt hy Villari, 

1705 Tlm Flench and Spaniards compelled lo raise tlm tdej-o of < liluullar. Maijhntoii/' 1 li do- 
feats tlio Ji'it'iudi at Tirleiiiont. Louis of linden diivos Vilhirs iici'oms Mm (tidin'. Vmi- 
doiuo wms from I'rlnee J'lngmm nti’uhsino. 

1 d)0 Veiiddnio dofents llm allies at Caluiuilo and drives them from Milanese Ion Kory, Mail 
herons'll wins Iho p,rml victory id Jhinnllics fiom Villiirol. La Kmiillieln lakes Niro mid 
hus sie/fo to Turin, flaly fall', inlo the lunids of llm allies, Tlmmelulnko l 'luii'le.i 
ontors iMmlvi.l, drives Mhllip V from his capital, and is pinchi'mied f\ln/( t’harleuHI. 
'i'lm allies take Louvain, HruHSels, mul MallnoM m llm name of ('linrlou 11 (. Tlm C»s- 
tilums voplaco Philip on the Hpauislv thvono, Tlm nil tea reject Lewis XlV'n piopmuiln 
for pence. 

t7U7 Charles A r l[ of Sweden appears in (loi-tnany mul puralyues liotH aldou for a (hue. Viliam 
breaks tluough tlm HtolHmfon lines to join liim, |mt Hilaries dons lml clesho Hie I'Vmii h 
(ilhunco and niaudie.s towards J’ohnul. Viliam rotnrns In the Hlilim, IhiKuuy-Tjoiihi 
makes f-rent Imvcio will) tho lCiifthsk mul Dutch rumunuro, 

1701 Franco in in desperate, (inuimlal straits. Failure of a Froneh eKpedllhm lo Holland. 
Prineo I'higcno jolnn Jlnrlboroiifrh, and they smpriso Uhent and Hru/cos mul dofinit 
YondOmo mul tlio duko of Buiguuuy at Omhmurdo, Tlm itlllo;) oto:,:i Into Franco uiiU 
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boslogo Lillo, which Boiifllor.s ia compelled to Buvronder, Tho Dutch penetrate as far aa 
VwmUlcH, Tho duko of Savoy recover his frontier fortm^esfrom France. Measures 
_ taken against tho Jansonists. Port Royal suppressed. 

1709 Louis ionovs oftofl of poueo, but bis torms are rejected, Fnmino and misery in France. 

Tho al lies tako Tournny and do Cent Villars and Bouillei a at Mnlpluquet, though with 
tromondonn lossos, Mans surrenders to tho allies. 

1710 I .on Is makes furtli or concessions to obtain peace, but is unsuccessful. Tho allies take 

Monluigno and Tkmai. Marlborough takes Bethimo. The allies take St. Vcnant mnl 
Airo. Philip V again driven from Madrid by Charles III. Yenddmo takes command of 
I ho Front'll in Spain, in,stores Philip, and defeats tho Austrians at Villavicio=a, 

1711 Marlborough defeats tlio French at Arloux and taken BoucLnin Tho Ficuch take Gcroua 

In Spain. Fall of tho Whig govornmont in England Tho Tories declare (or pence. 
Marlborough retired from tho command. Tho succession of Charles to the empire 
clmnges tlio attitude towards tho Spanish succession. Truce inndo with England. 
Duguay-Trmilu caplines Rio Janeiro. Death of tlio dauphin 

1713 Pence congress opened at Utrecht, Tlio emperor and tlio empire refuse to take part. 

Prince Fiigono continues his campaign In tlio Netherlands; is dofealed at Pciinin by 
Villurs. Doilfti, March! on lies, Alien in, and Lo Quosnoy retaken Tho French frontier 
la unveil Philip V reimuniWH bin chum to tho French throne Tim Dutch enter tho 
I nice with England, Death of the duko of Burgundy (tlio second dauphin) and his 
oldest sou, the duko of Brill nil}'. 

V/IH Treaty of pence signed at Utrecht hotwcim all powers except the emperor and tlio empire, 
on iliolmslH of IhnTieitty ol Rysuirk. Tho penimnont separation of the Fieneb and 
Span lull crown agreed upon. Franco obtains Unrcolonnettu but gives up Newfound¬ 
land, Acadia, and Hudson Bay Tonlloiy to England. Dunkirk dhsnmnttod. Tlio em¬ 
peror and tho oinplro coiillnuo tho war. Villars takes Landau and Freiburg. 

1714 Trinity of Haslal.t with the omperoi, and Treaty of Budcn villi tho empire. Freiburg, 

Brlsaeli, anil Kohl restored to Germany. Fiasco lotnins Btmsburg, End of tho war 
of tlm Hpunish Bucecsslmi. Dentil of tho duko do Beiri, leaving Louis, duko of Anjou, 
Him of tho duke of lUivgunrty jidr to tho lluono. Louis legltinmtines his children by 

Miulmim do Monti'span , ___ _ , 

!7Jfi Dealli of Louis NIV; succeeded by his giamlsoii Lenin (XV) the Woll-Boloved, under 
regoney of llmduhnof Orleans. 


| fi'm 1 finili'uU«G'"« <i f Fifiicli c/ll oiioltHjij see Val. XII, jMije 674 ] 
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